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1 Ancient Greek writings 
on divination 


Anyone who practises the craft of fire 
Is a fool. If he happens to deliver unpleasant prophecies, 
He is regarded as an enemy by his listeners. 
But if out of pity for his consultants he invents falsehoods, 
He wrongs the gods. Phoibos Apollo should be the only one 
To prophesy to men — as he fears no one. 

Euripides Phoinissai' 


Prophetic truth, particularly of a disagreeable nature, can be unpalatable to the 
listener, and knowing the future is not always an advantage for the recipient of 
prophecy. Teiresias, a prophet (mantis) and central to the legends of Thebes, 
makes this bitter comment to his daughter as she leads her blind father away in 
Euripides’ Phoinissai (Phoenician Women). He had been summoned by Eteokles 
(son of Oedipus) in order to ask him what measures could be taken to save the 
city from the attack of his brother Polyneikes. Kreon (Iokasta's sister: Oedipus’ 
mother and wife) questions Teiresias, who is reluctant to speak, preferring not 
to deliver prophecies on this occasion. But Kreon restrains him as he attempts 
to leave, insisting that he must prophesy as to how the city can survive, to 
which Teiresias replies, “Now you wish it, but in a moment you will not’. 
Similarly, the same prophet in Sophokles’ Oedipus Tyrannus comments, ‘How 
terrible to know when the knowing does not help the listener’. 

Teiresias (in the quotation above) refers to the ‘craft of fire’, meaning divi- 
nation by means of the entrails of a sacrificed animal. He reveals to Kreon that 
the only way to save the city is for Kreon’s son, Menoikeus, to die. Kreon advises 
his son to abandon these prophecies (thespismata) and flee the city before anyone 
learns of them: but Menoikeus himself intervenes and accepts his own fate and 
divinely decreed death.* In myth, prophetic truth could be highly unpalatable 
to the protagonists, and this reflects also the day-to-day reality involved in 
divination — it can give knowledge of the past, present and future, but of its very 
nature it entails risks for the hearer, because this foreknowledge is not always 
welcome once it is revealed. Those who hear from manteis what they have been 
hoping for are, of course, happy, such as the chorus of women in Euripides’ 
Helen, when they learn from the mantis that Menelaus is alive (and not dead as 
they had feared)? 


2 Ancient Greek writings on divination 


In Sophokles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, the chorus describes the plague of ills that 
has descended on the city of Thebes. Oedipus has received an oracle from 
Delphi that the plague will only end when the murderers of Laios are killed or 
exiled. But when Teiresias reveals the truth — that Oedipus himself has killed 
Laios, who in fact was his father, and married his mother and borne children by 
her — his words are naturally more than unwelcome.* This diviner fares no 
better in Sophokles’ Antigone, when he interprets various inauspicious omens 
for Kreon by revealing that he must allow Polyneikes, who attempted to capture 
Thebes but was killed in battle, a proper burial. Kreon is infuriated and rails 
that he has long been exploited by those who practise divination. He attacks 
Teiresias, rebuking him that he can enjoy the monetary profit of his trade, but 
that he, Kreon, is not going to listen to him — he shouts that Teiresias’ prophecies 
are false and that he loves evil, while the race of diviners as a whole is ‘silver- 
loving’. Teiresias replies by predicting that the Erinyes (Furies) of Hades and the 
gods will punish Kreon, and the play ends tragically with Teiresias’ prophecies 
being realised when Kreon’s son Haimon kills himself, and Kreon brokenly 
confesses his impiety towards the gods in having denied the truth of prophecy? 

Teiresias is equally unpopular with the ruling establishment in Euripides’ Bacchae. 
King Pentheus of Thebes is so incensed by Teiresias’ support of the newly intro- 
duced worship of Dionysos that he orders the destruction of the diviner’s seat of 
prophecy, after accusing him of wanting to introduce Dionysos as a new god so that 
he can read bird signs and omens from entrails sent by this new deity — and charge 
fees for this purpose.°® These plays are evidence that on the Athenian dramatic stage 
Teiresias is presented as the archetypal mantis: he prophesies accurately (in four 
separate complete tragedies), and while his advice is sometimes welcomed more 
often than not it is rejected or criticised. Yet diviners in Greek tragedy proclaim the 
truth, and those who reject it do so at their peril. Agamemnon in the Iliad differs 
from the rulers of Thebes like Pentheus and Kreon in that he accepts the advice of 
his mantis Kalchas over the plague that was devastating the Greek force, but abuses 
him for never bringing anything but bad news: he is always a ‘mantis of evil." 

Critics of divination do not, of course, take the advice of their manteis 
(diviners), and they refuse to believe in their warnings. In the Iliad, Hektor 
famously rejected the mantis Polydamas’ interpretation of an omen that retreat 
was essential, commenting caustically: “One omen is best, to fight for one’s 
country’. This approach, as might be expected, led to disaster for the Trojans. 
In Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes, the chorus of old Thebans within the city 
sing that Teiresias has predicted that the Greeks have announced plans, in their 
nightly council, for a fierce assault on Thebes. Shortly afterwards, a messen- 
ger from the scene of battle reports that the mantis of the assaulting army, 
Amphiaraos, has forbidden Tydeus, one of the heroes attacking Thebes, to cross 
the River Ismenos in front of the city, as the sphagia (a sacrifice before battle) is 
inauspicious. But Tydeus rejects his advice, with the insult: ‘the mantis shrinks 
from death and war’. This response, like that of Hektor, leads to doom, not 
only for Tydeus, but for all the seven heroes attacking Thebes, who will perish 
before the city.’ Recurrent in both epic and tragedy is the lesson that rulers and 
military commanders must heed prophetic specialists, even if those in author- 
ity find the manteis’ advice unpalatable, as failure to follow the predictions 
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inevitably leads to disaster. As Chilon the Spartan ephor and one of Greece’s 
‘Seven Wise Men’ warned: ‘Do not have hatred for divination'.'? 


The vocabulary of Greek divination 


Hundreds of terms existed for the numerous facets of Greek divination 
(manteia). Oionos as a noun literally means ‘bird’, but, as the earliest form of 
Greek divination involved the observation of birds, the term oionos came to 
be employed for any phenomenon which was ominous or portentous. As the 
chorus leader in Aristophanes’ Birds argues: ‘we birds are clearly your prophetic 
Apollo’, this god being the principal, but not the only deity, involved in prophecy."! 
Cheiron the centaur describes Apollo’s power:'? 


You Apollo know the destined end of all that is 

All the paths leading to them, how many leaves 

Earth sprouts forth in spring, how many grains 

Of sand in the ocean and in rivers are tossed by the waves 
And blasted by the wind, and what will happen, 


From where it will come — all this clearly you perceive. 


An Athenian white-ground kylix cup of the fifth century Bc depicts Apollo 
sitting on a folding chair and pouring a libation, perhaps for himself, or possibly 
for his raven, which perches in front of him. His harp reflects his role as the god 
and patron of music, while the raven testifies to his role as a prophet and god of 
prophecy (Figure 1.1)."° 

Apollo's messenger was the raven, while for Zeus it was the eagle. A raven 
itself could stand as a symbol for Apollo: Achilles ambushed Polyxena at a 
fountain near the shrine of Thrymbaion Apollo where, accompanied by the 
Trojan prince Troilos, she had gone to draw water. Here Achilles killed Troilos 
and then kidnapped her. A raven is frequently shown in vase paintings of this 
scene, clearly recognisable by the viewer as a prophetic device to indicate 
Apollo’s prophetic shrine, as on an Athenian black-figure vase of around 560 Bc 
(Figure 1.2). Prophecy was also involved in this episode: the Roman play- 
wright Plautus in his Bacchides, presumably reflecting a Greek play which he 
has adapted, as well as Greek myth, has Troy falling to the Greeks if three fata 
(‘fates’) were fulfilled: one of which was the death of Troilos." In a few other 
vase examples of this scene, an eagle is shown flying across the sky: a pointer to 
the prophecies involved in this episode.'* 

Manteis (singular: mantis) was the general term for diviners, such as Kalchas, 
the first named diviner in Greek literature, and Kassandra, a prophet and mantis 
in Greek tragedy and mythology. Almost uniformly, the mantis was a male, but 
the term, as in the case of Kassandra, can be used for a woman: there was no 
separate female form of this noun. In Euripides’ Helen, the mythical prophetess 
Theonoe (whose name roughly translates as ‘divinely inspired of mind’) reveals 
to Helen that Menelaus is still alive, while Theonoe's brother believes his sister 


Figure 1.1 Apollo seated on a chair and holding his lyre pours a libation, while on 
a perch his prophetic raven looks on; Athenian white-ground kylix cup; 
around 475 Bc; Archaeological Museum Delphi 8140. Courtesy of Art 
Resource 23318. 


Figure 1.2 The prophetic raven of Apollo watches as Polyxena is about to be ambushed 
and captured by Achilles. Athenian black-figure neck amphora, 560 Bc, 
Painter of London B76, British Museum 97.7—21.2. Courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 
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can predict that Menelaos is in fact dead: her prophetic skill is not in doubt. 
Theonoe is referred to as the maiden thespiodos, ‘singer of oracles’, and as a 
mantis, and she asks Helen whether her prophecies (thespismata) have not, in 
fact, come true — as they have. Menelaus notes that Theonoe’s name is ‘pro- 
phetic’ (chresterion): this is because the name combines theos (god) and noos 
(mind) — the divine mind. She is said to know all things that happened, having 
this gift from her grandfather Nereus, the father of the Nereids and ‘Old Man 
of the Sea". 

Apollo at Delphi was also a mantis, and his predecessor there, the earth 
goddess Gaia, had been the first mantis, protomantis.'? Some diviners, mainly 
those speaking or singing oracular responses at prophetic centres such as Delphi, 
Didyma and Klaros, were inspired by Apollo; this does not mean that they 
were frenzied or maddened, but rather ‘possessed’ by the god, meaning under 
his influence. An oracle was a chresmos (plural: chresmoi), and those who 
sang them from a collection were chresmologoi: collectors and expounders of 
oracles.? Diviners could be described as ‘singers of oracles’ (chresmon aoidoi). 
In the historical period this seems to refer to oracles that already existed, 
drawing on, by the fifth century Bc, an already impressively large corpus of 
oracles.” Their professional skill would have consisted of choosing and singing 
the right oracular pronouncement, out of apparently hundreds of available 
oracles, for the appropriate occasion. 

Bird interpreters were oionoskopoi, oionomanteis, or ornithomanteis,”’ and 
their place of divination was an ornithoskopos thakos (seat of bird divination), 
or an oionoskopeion (bird observatory); Apollo as mantis at Delphi was said 
to have a ‘truthful throne’.” A hieroskopos divined by the entrails of sac- 
rificial animals (hiera; the procedure was known as hieroskopia),” but early 
references to the inspection of entrails generally employ roundabout expres- 
sions: Euripides, like Aeschylus, has manteis prophesying from the ‘folds of 
the entrails’ (splangchna), as well as divining from the flames of the sacrificial 
fire." Dream (oneiros) interpreters were oneiropoloi or oneirokritai. When 
the plague strikes the Greek camp before Troy, Achilles advises the assembly 
to consult, ‘a mantis or a hiereus (priest) or an oneiropolos', and Artemidoros' 
second-century AD work on dream interpretation was entitled Oneirokritika 
(An Examination of Dreams).? 

Divination was known as manteia: it was this which was Zeus’ gift to 
Apollo,” and from which the English adjective ‘mantic’ derives. An oracular 
centre was a manteion, as was an oracular pronouncement, which could also 
be described as a theopropion (plural: theopropia),?" or thesphaton (plural: 
thesphata).? Manteia and mantis are etymologically related to mania (inspired 
frenzy or madness), as with manteuomai, to divine, but prophecy did not 
involve frenzy or madness.” 

When Teiresias in Euripides’ Phoinissai comments that no one should 
practise divination, what he actually states is that no one should, “employ the 
craft (techne) of fire’, referring to hieroskopia (inspection of the entrails of a 
sacrificed beast), and that the listeners hate anyone who uses oionoskopia, bird 
divination. In this way he summarises the two main types of Greek divination: 
‘Anyone who practises the craft of fire is a fool. If he happens to deliver 
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unpleasant prophecies, he is regarded as an enemy by his listeners’. These — 
hieroskopia and oionomanteia (the older form of divination) — were the two 
main forms of ancient Greek divination, and were generally seen as the two 
most important paths of enquiry to be taken to discover the will of the gods.” 
Ancient Greek literary sources refer to various ways of practising divination 
(but precise procedures are seldom given), highlighting what they considered 
in their time to be the main categories of prophetic practices. Hence Xenophon 
in his Memorabilia mentions birds, oracles, phemai (rumours or utterances, in 
a prophetic sense), symbola (signs) and sacrifices (meaning hieroskopia). His 
prophetic catalogue is not meant to be exhaustive but rather indicative of the 
main types of divination people employed, and he immediately continues by 
commenting that the birds or the people one encounters do not have mantic 
ability in themselves, but rather are the agents by which the gods make the 
future known. In his Cavalry Commander, he concludes that the gods know 
everything and warn those they choose by means of sacrifices, birds (oionoi, 
perhaps more loosely ‘omens’ here), phemai (utterances) and oneiroi (dreams). 
In Xenophon's Symposium, Hermogenes, a philosopher and friend of Sokrates, 
declares that the gods send him, as his signs as to what he ought to or not 
to do, phemai, dreams and birds. When he obeys these, all is well, while on 
the occasions he has ignored them, he has been punished for doing so. In his 
account of the Persian prince Cyrus, Xenophon describes him as consulting 
the will of the gods regarding what he should and should not do, by means of 
sacrificial omens, signs from heaven (ouraniois semeiois), birds and phemai. 
Xenophon as a soldier and historian is referring to techniques he personally 
observed and employed, even though he was not a trained mantis, only a close 
observer at first-hand. The techniques he enumerates should be taken as having 
been in use at the time he was writing: the early fourth century Bc. While 
the plays of the great tragedians are set in the mythological past, they reflect 
contemporary fifth-century BC practices, and Aeschylus’ list of divinatory skills, 
which Prometheus states he taught mortals, includes dreams, noises, birds, entrails 
and (sacrificial) fire. Theseus in Euripides’ Suppliant Women defines the ways in 
which humanity, through the prophetic interpretations of manteis, can acquire 
reliable knowledge by the *examination of fire, of the layering of entrails, and of 
birds'?! Other authors have similar lists: the fourth-century Bc Athenian orator 
Isokrates narrates the phemai, manteia (here, divinatory signs) and dreams which 
accompanied the birth of Evagoras, king of Cyprus; and Aristophanes’ Birds gives 
as forms of manteia — phemai, sneezes, chance meetings, a sound (phone), a servant 
(perhaps meaning an aptly named one) and an ass (presumably a braying one).? 
Further divinatory vocabulary is encountered in the work of Artemidoros 
in the second century AD, who in his dream manual considers dreams — if 
properly interpreted—as the purest form of divination, and he puts his 
trust in the gods, priests and manteis (diviners), as long as they prophesy 
(manteuomai) truly, and are not pseudo-manteis, ‘false prophets’. Many 
categories of diviners, he comments, are ‘completely deceitful and fallible’, and 
among these he includes: Pythagoreans, physiognomists (physiognomonikoi), 
dice-manteis (astragalomanteis), cheese-manteis (tyromanteis), sieve-manteis 
(koskinomanteis), form-skopoi (morphoskopoi), hand-skopoi (cheiroskopoi) 
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and dish-manteis (lekanomanteis). For some of these diviners Artemidoros 
uses the suffix —skopos (plural —kopoi) which means an ‘examiner’, as in 
hieroskopos and hieroskopia: the examiner or interpreter of the entrails of 
sacrificed animals (hiera). Morphoskopoi (form-skopoi) will have been those 
who divined by the form, shape or appearance of some item, while hand- 
skopoi (cheiroskopoi) were those who examined palms, as with a modern 
‘palm-reader’. Physiognomists (physiognomonikoi) were those who divined 
from an individual’s physical appearance, particularly their face and birthmarks, 
while a person’s ‘body language’, such as any spontaneous twitchings or ticks, 
were also divinatory, and treatises coveri Diodoros, on the other hand, ng the 
interpretation of birthmarks and a person’s twitchings were attributed to the 
mythical diviner Melampous.? By substituting —manteia for —manteis, the type 
of divination for all these manteis can be understood. 

Artemidoros trusted the interpreters of sacrificers (though he did not 
employ a technical term), bird interpreters (oionistai; elsewhere ornitho- 
manteis), asteroskopoi (‘star observers’: astrologers), teratoskopoi (interpreters 
of terata, prodigies or portents; the form teraskopoi is also found) and hepa- 
toskopoi (liver examiners). Interestingly, the Christian author Clement writing 
at approximately the same time also condemned divining by flour and by bar- 
ley, as well as ventriloquism, by ‘belly-talkers’: engastrimythoi. By the second 
century AD the Greek world was replete with diviners of numerous types and 
varieties, many of whom would have been practising in the classical world. 
Engastrimythoi were known by the fourth century Bc and necromancy in the 
fifth century Bc, although many of the ‘less reputable’ but popular divinatory 
mechanisms may well have been later in origin. While writers such as the pagan 
Artemidoros and the Christian Clement both condemned these types of divi- 
nation, they obviously played a very significant role in society and were readily 
and widely consulted — cheap and inexpensive manteia, delivered by ‘experts’.** 

Omens were perceived to take the form of noises, birds, names and the like. 
Ominous occurrences were terata (singular: teras); literally a prodigy or por- 
tent, whether good or bad. Teiresias is not only a mantis in Athenian tragedies 
but is also described as a teraskopos, for not only can he interpret fire, entrails 
and birds, but also terata — prodigies of all forms. Terata could occur in ordinary 
domestic environments: if newborn babies spoke intelligible words, for exam- 
ple, these words were often considered as terata, being prophetic and requiring 
interpretation.? Collections of omens clustered around key events, and while 
contemporary historians such as Herodotos and Thucydides generally restrict 
themselves to reporting a single omen — or in the case of Xenophon, a rela- 
tively small number — later authors, such as Diodoros and Plutarch, who were 
drawing on fourth-century Bc and later writers now lost, were able to provide 
long descriptive inventories of omens that accompanied a specific important 
episode. Presumably, over time, people involved with these events or con- 
nected with them (for example, citizens of the city most involved) 'recalled' 
other omens or omens which earlier authors had not recorded, but which were 
part of an oral or even family tradition. 

A numerousness of omens was reported, for instance, as having preceded 
the epoch-changing Battle of Leuktra in 371 Bc, probably one of the most 
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important historical events in the fourth century, as it meant the end of 
Sparta as a major Greek power and the liberation of the helots of Messenia. 
Xenophon records that prior to the battle the following prophetic occurrences 
took place: temple doors in Thebes opened of their own accord (which 
the priestesses said showed the gods revealed victory); and the weapons 
from the temple of Herakles, the Herakleion, disappeared (indicating that 
Herakles himself was going off to fight for the Thebans). Plutarch records 
only one omen in his Life of Pelopidas, with Pelopidas experiencing a dream 
which the manteis and generals attempted to interpret. Diodoros, on the 
other hand, states that a blind herald, announcing runaway slaves who were 
to be returned, was encountered as the soldiers left Thebes, which was 
interpreted adversely (this was kledonomanteia; a kledon was a chance sound 
or utterance that could be taken to be prophetic): the Thebans were runaway 
slaves of Sparta. A comet was seen in the skies for several nights. Roosters 
crowed victoriously. Moreover, when a clerk with a spear and ribbon went 
forward to signal the orders to the soldiers, a wind carried off the ribbon and 
wrapped itself around the stele on a tomb where Spartans and Peloponnesians 
were buried, which was seen to indicate the opposition of the gods to the 
Thebans. Such ‘for’ and ‘against’ omens reflected differing opinions about 
opposing the Spartans. 

In the case of Leuktra and other such important battles and campaigns, it 
is the sheer variety and quantity of omens that is so revealing. Ancient Greeks 
believed that the verdict of the gods was manifested through a number of signs, 
as if their mortal worshippers needed several indications or ‘clues’ as to the 
divine will. Naturally, however, many of the recorded omens were added to the 
narrative retrospectively, as survivors came to recall — and also to fabricate — certain 
incidents as ominous after the event, and the more important the occasion 
the more tempting it would have been to incorporate accretions as time went 
on. Even so, it is the diversity of the signs and portents ascribed to a specific 
occurrence which is highly significant, in that omens could take a wide variety 
of forms, miscellaneous in nature, and received through a range of divinatory 
procedures. One form of divination was not given preference over another, 
and important occasions and incidents required a variety of omens in order to 
ensure that the interpretation of the divine will was legitimate. 


Diviners interpreting omens and oracles 


In many instances it was a mantis (diviner) who interpreted omens. Manteis 
(largely through the interpretation of sacrificial entrails), chresmologoi (oracle 
expounders, who had access to previous oracles which might have a bearing 
on the occasion), and theiasantes (‘those who had used divination’) provided 
a wide range of professional prophetic experience to the Athenian people 
in 415 Bc, and encouraged them to believe that they would conquer Sicily. 
Theiasantes here is a participle and not used again in the context of divination: 
Thucydides is not referring to prophetic individuals but those concerned with 
religion — those who believed the prophecies and accordingly encouraged 
others to do so. Alkibiades ensured that the Athenians were cognisant of the 
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ancient oracle that Athens would procure immense fame in Sicily and would 
have addressed this prediction in the assembly, no doubt with some appropriate 
elucidation.” Yet it is clear that the ‘general public’ was universally interested 
in the interpretation and acceptance of omens and oracles, and they did not 
necessarily require the interpretation of experts. In their histories, Herodotos 
and Thucydides both offer their own personal elucidation of oracles, as well 
as giving those of the protagonists involved: an interest in forecasting future 
events and outcomes was not the preserve of divinatory experts alone, but was 
a ‘bread and butter’ topic for all citizens. 

Herodotos recounts the story of two verse oracles given to the Athenians 
prior to the Persian invasion of 480—479 Bc. When the Athenian theopropoi 
(here meaning, ambassadors to an oracular centre) sent to Delphi received an 
oracle from the Pythia (Apollo’s prophetic ‘mouthpiece’), which prophesied 
doom and counselled the Athenians to flee their city, these envoys despaired 
until Timon, a respected citizen of Delphi, advised them to become suppliants 
at Apollo’s temple and request a second oracle. Taking up his suggestion, 
without referring the matter back to Athens for further advice, they informed 
the Delphic authorities that they would not depart from the temple until they 
died there, unless Apollo granted them a more favourable response. Death 
in a temple was a terrible pollutant and this ‘blackmail’ is the reason for the 
delivery of a second, less discouraging oracle, instructing them to find refuge 
in the ‘wooden wall’, and referring to “divine Salamis’ as a place which would 
cause the death of many. Writing down the response so there could be no 
misunderstanding, the theopropoi hastened back to Athens. Here this second 
oracular pronouncement was the subject of widespread popular interpretation 
in the assembly of citizens: the city did not hand the written oracle over to the 
manteis or other diviners and ask them to report back with their interpretation. 
Rather, the prophecy was made public: ‘the theopropoi announced it to the 
demos’, states Herodotos; a reference to an assembly of the Athenian citizens 
called to hear and discuss the meaning of this critically important oracle.” 

In true democratic Athenian fashion (witness the actions of the demos 
since the introduction of democracy in 508 Bc), debate and exposition on 
the meaning of the prophecy then commenced: as Herodotos writes, ‘there 
were many different interpretations’. Two stood out in particular as the more 
logical responses: the older, citizen men thought that the ‘wooden wall’ of 
the oracle was a reference to the thorn bush hedge around the Akropolis, 
and so the Athenians should barricade the Akropolis and defend the city; 
others considered that the ‘wooden walls’ referred to the wooden ships of 
the Athenian navy. For these last, however, the line, “divine Salamis, you will 
bring death to women’s sons’ posed a problem, for the chresmologoi (who 
were the experts at expounding oracular pronouncements) took this to mean 
that the Athenians would be defeated at sea. Themistokles, however, argued 
that the chresmologoi were not interpreting the words correctly, for if Salamis 
were to mean disaster for the Athenians the oracle would not have juxtaposed 
the auspicious adjective ‘divine’ with Salamis. Except for those few who 
preferred the Akropolis explanation, the Athenians accepted Themistokles’ 
interpretation rather than that of the chresmologoi. These views of the older 
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citizens, Themistokles and the chresmologoi were all publicly debated in the 
assembly, and perhaps surprisingly the opinion of the experts on written oracles 
was discounted. Oracular interpretation at Athens in 480 Bc was thus a matter 
of democratic exegesis (interpretation), with all and sundry willing to offer their 
understandings and explanations. Herodotos’ comments about the defeatism 
of the chresmologoi (who seemed to have been influenced by the first oracle, 
with its references to ‘doomed ones’ and ‘fly to the ends of the earth’) probably 
reflected the actual views debated in the assembly, as the Athenians were not 
generally given to defeatism and negativity. 

But in 415 Bc the chresmologoi, manteis and theiasantes were all as belliger- 
ent as the people in their support of the imperialistic expedition to Sicily, and 
were later vilified in 413 Bc when it was only too clear that their predictions 
had not been fulfilled. Athens’ despondency in 413 Bc was in direct propor- 
tion to its great hopes in 415 Bc. It was unable to understand how its own 
expectations, and the predictions of its diviners — affirmed by itself as the citizen 
population as a whole — had so miscalculated the outcomes of the campaign. 
Euthyphro, in Plato’s dialogue of that name, is quoted as saying: 


When I speak in the assembly on religious issues, and predict the future 
for them, they ridicule me as if I were mad. And yet not a single thing I 
have foretold has not been true, but they are always jealous of people like 
you and me.” 


But this is not to be interpreted to mean that the Athenians discounted oracular 
authority, for at the time Euthyphro said this, and at later times, it accepted 
authoritative prophecies. Euthyphro clearly was not seen as a credible pro- 
phetic figure; his predictions lacked authority. 

Interpreting an omen could be spontaneous, as in the case of the ship’s 
pilot serving the Athenian general Timotheos: the pilot upon hearing a 
rower sneeze began the signal for retreat, without reference to anyone else. 
Timotheos commented caustically: ‘Is it a surprise that out of these thousands 
of men one has caught a cold?’ (the context was Timotheos’ successful capture 
of Corcyra in the 360s nc).? Similarly, the forces with Nikias in Sicily viewed 
the lunar eclipse of 413 Bc as ominous: ‘the majority of the Athenians took this 
very seriously and urged the generals to wait’, even if it was the manteis who 
actually laid down that the army should not move out of its position for ‘thrice 
nine days’. Thucydides states that Nikias was ‘over-given’ to divination, and as 
commanding general he accepted the interpretation of the manteis, which was 
clearly in line with the general opinion of the soldiery.”” 

Divination was not the sole preserve of an elite, and that Xenophon could 
learn hieroskopia through observation is indicative of this.*! Experts were nec- 
essary, perhaps, for precise interpretations of divinatory phenomena, but the 
Greeks as a whole had confidence that they themselves could determine what 
was, Or was not, ominous, and were prepared to discuss possible interpretations 
themselves, whether or not they sought the advice of experts such as manteis 
or chresmologoi. 
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Divination was not only of importance in military or political crises, but 
underpinned all decision-making in the Greek world: “Those who intend to 
manage households or cities well,’ Sokrates considered, ‘require divination 
(mantike) . . . What is not clear to mortals they should attempt to learn from 
the gods by divination, for the gods grant a sign to him whom they view 
favourably’. Divination therefore lay at the heart of the oikos (household), as 
well as of the polis (city): the two basic, indispensable institutions of the Greek 
world. Lucian in the second century AD echoed this: 


Men of ancient times were very much given to divination and considered 
it by no means incidental, but would not found cities, or surround them- 
selves with walls, or kill anyone, or get married, before they had learnt all 
the details from the diviners.? 


For Xenophon, the proof of Sokrates’ innocence of the indictment against him 
in 399 pc — that he did not consider as gods those recognised by the city, and 
introduced new deities (such as his daimonion, his ‘inner voice’) — was that 
Sokrates made sacrifices both at home and at the altars of the city’s temples, 
and employed divination (mantike). According to Xenophon, Sokrates was 
like other believers in bird divination, and introduced nothing new, any more 
than those who employed birds, phemai (chance utterances), symboloi (signs 
or tokens) and sacrifices did. All of these believed that birds and people met by 
chance were signs sent by the gods. 

Sokrates only differed in the sense that while others said that birds or the people 
they met by chance persuaded or dissuaded them from a course of action, he said 
that sometimes it was his own daimonion that influenced his decisions, which, 
like omens, he saw as divinely sent. He also advised his friends if his daimonion 
was clear on a point affecting them. If not, and there was doubt about what a 
friend should do, Sokrates advised them to go to Delphi to inquire about the 
appropriate course of action: what was not clear to mortals they should attempt 
to learn from the gods by mantike.* Here Sokrates is talking to those who could 
afford to travel to Delphi. Such a journey from Athens could be undertaken for 
an important issue. Ordinary people, however, constrained by considerations of 
time and money, need not have gone that distance, with all manner of divination 
available to them where they lived — even in their very homes. 

Mantike was therefore grounded solidly in communication between gods 
and mortals, and it was thought that on occasions the gods actively sent signs, 
making their interest 1n human affairs clear. These signs could be unsolicited, 
with the gods deciding to proffer advice or warnings to mortals of their own 
accord. If a sign came from the gods, Sokrates considered that their counsel 
or caution should be accepted, while he, like other Greeks, argued that it 
was also important to make an effort actively to seek knowledge from the 
gods of, ‘what was not clear to mortals’. Divination was thus both an active 
and a passive process: guidance came from the gods both on request (active) 
and spontaneously (passive). This ‘passive’ divination would have been most 
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appropriate when mortals were not aware of an impending crisis, in the 
outcome of which the gods had an interest. Xenophon states that Sokrates 
believed that the gods cared for mortals, a belief that most Greeks would 
have agreed with, and clearly part of this duty of care was the guidance gods 
provided to humanity through omens." In fact, if mortals had not asked 
for specific guidance on a given occasion of significance, the gods could be 
scrupulous enough to encourage or warn them of an event or circumstance 
they had not foreseen. 

In a dialogue with Aristodemos ‘the Small’, who did not sacrifice, pray or 
employ divination, and ridiculed those who did so, Sokrates argued that when 
the gods send portents (terata) to all the Greeks they include Aristodemos, and 
that when the Athenians enquire of the gods by mantike, the answer embraces 
all the Athenians, including Aristodemos. He therefore, benefits from divina- 
tion, even though he does not choose to believe in it. Xenophon concludes 
this section on Sokrates’ attitude towards divination by noting that this was 
one of the ways in which Sokrates kept his friends from impiety (anosia): divi- 
nation and its observance were very clearly an important aspect of Greek piety. 
Sokrates own relationship with Delphi, the pre-eminent oracular centre, is 
clear: he sent friends, ‘to the oracle’ (Delphi), and asked Euthydemos if he had 
been to Delphi and seen the inscription, ‘Know yourself. In return, when 
the enquiry was put to the oracle by Chairephon, one of Sokrates’ friends, as 
to whether there was anyone wiser than Sokrates, the oracle simply replied, 
‘No’. This puzzled Sokrates initially, but he accepted the decision delivered 
by the Pythia, and pondered on it until he realised that Apollo was of course 
correct — he was wiser than others, but only because he was the only person 
who knew he was not wise.*° 

In tragic plays, many criticisms were levelled against manteis by those who 
heard unpleasant prophecies from them. In comedy, it is mainly chresmologoi 
who are criticised by Aristophanes in his plays. On the other hand, a character 
in Menander’s Theophoroumene argues: ‘the best mantis is he who knows the 
most’, echoing and disagreeing with a fragment of Euripides, presumably in a 
conversion criticising a prophecy or diviners, ‘the best mantis is the one who 
guesses best." As in all professions, some manteis and chresmologoi would 
have been better than others, just as in myth: Kalchas, according to Homer the 
‘best of manteis’, was nevertheless defeated in a divinatory contest by Mopsos.*8 
A servant in Euripides’ Helen, learning that Helen was never at Troy but dwell- 
ing in Egypt all through the Trojan War, condemns manteis as “worthless 
liars’, for neither the Greek mantis Kalchas nor the Trojan one Helenos knew 
that Helen was not actually at Troy. Singing in agreement, the chorus leader 
opines: the best mantike is to have the love of the gods.*” What is to be made of 
such criticism? Helen herself tells Menelaus that the local prophetess Theonoe 
(see above) knows “all things’. Later in the play, the gods are said to have been 
responsible for Helen’s absence, and it is in fact a prophetess who predicts 
that Menelaus is alive and colludes in his escape. Protagonists might criticise 
manteis, but if these do not know something, that is in itself the will of the 
gods; in Helen, prophecy is criticised but vindicated. 
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Divination’s first book from the ancient Greek world was early indeed, 
dating to the archaic period.?! As part of the epic cycle tradition, the seventh- 
century BC work Melampodia, attributed to Hesiod and now only surviving 
in fragments, traced in at least three books the adventures and divinatory 
activities of the legendary manteis Melampous and Teiresias.? It may well have 
originated among the Greeks of Asia Minor where Melampous, having left 
Greece, had many adventures. Prophetic exploits of the manteis Kalchas and 
Teiresias were also clearly dealt with in some detail, and another prophetic 
figure, Amphilochos, rated at least a mention and probably more.? 

Pausanias records that Hesiod wrote several poems including, 'the one on 
the mantis Melampous’ (the Melampodia).?* Pausanias himself had read another 
of Hesiod's works, Mantike (On Divination), and he considers that Hesiod was 
also the author of one concerned with the interpretation (exegesis) of portents 
(terata).5 Proclus, the Neoplatonic philosopher, notes in his commentary 
on Hesiod’s Works and Days that he had also written an Ornithomanteia (On 
Divination by Birds), which Apollonios of Rhodes in the third century Bc, 
however, did not consider to be authentic. Nothing survives of this work, but 
it would doubtless have had a great influence on later writers on this topic. 
Scholarly consensus suggests that these were not by Hesiod but attributed to 
him to give them authority, and the pseudonymous author of the Ornithomanteia 
would have attributed it to Hesiod to give it professional standing, especially 
as Hesiod in the Works and Days (lines 765—825) has a section on lucky and 
unlucky days.” 

In addition to various dream manuals and books on divination (see below), 
some eight centuries later Plutarch wrote The E at Delphi, The Oracles at Delphi 
Being No Longer Delivered in Verse and The Obsolescence of Oracles. Cornelius 
Labeo in perhaps the third century AD wrote, in Latin, his Apollo’s Oracle at 
Klaros (de oraculo Apollinis Clarii), which must have discussed the manner of 
consultation at Klaros and possibly some examples of its oracles.” Divination 
attracted great literary interest as one of the cornerstones of Greek religious 
practice, determining the behaviour of individuals and states. 

As with many aspects of ancient Greek religion there is no longer any 
specific ancient handbook or treatise to which the historian can turn for 
information concerning divination. Hesiod's seventh-century work on 
oionomanteia (if actually his) indicates that bird divination, judging from the 
Homeric emphasis on this type of divination, with no mention of hieroskopia 
in the Homeric poems, was clearly the pre-eminent type of divination at the 
time. Hesiod’s Works and Days concludes with the comment: ‘He is blessed 
and happy who knows all these things and does his work without offence to 
the deathless gods, interpreting omens from birds and avoiding transgression’.* 
Proclus in his commentary on this work recorded that in some editions the 
Oionomanteia followed directly after these lines. Hesiod’s works have no 
mention of hieroskopia, and tradition associated him firmly with oionomanteia. 

Hesiod’s poem entitled Mantike would presumably have included some com- 
ments on oionomanteia as well. Other works on bird divination are much later: 
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Galen in the second century aD referred to books on bird divination by Polles 
(unknown; see below), Athenas (unknown), Chaeremon (perhaps writing in 
the first century AD)? and Artemidoros of Daldis (second century AD) who was 
the author of the Oneirokritika (discussed below). Poseidonios’ (c.135—c.51 Bc, 
a Stoic philosopher) voluminous works also included material on divination,” 
while Callimachus in the third century Bc wrote a work entitled Peri Orneon 
(Concerning Birds), which given that he dealt with omens for the foundations of 
cities in his Aetia, was presumably at least partly concerned with bird omens.^' 
Poseidippos’ epigrams on bird omens, only recently published, provide a 
further glimpse into the world of divination now lost to the historical record.” 
Hieroskopia as a branch of Greek divination was largely missing as a literary 
genre of prophecy, but for some papyrus fragments of hieroskopic treatises 
from Egypt, dating to the first century AD and beyond.” 

Aelian (AD 165/70—230/5), in a paragraph on swallows, cites three omens 
concerning these birds from Alexander of Myndos, whose date is uncertain 
and who wrote on numerous topics including zoology and divination. These 
omens presumably come from Alexander’s work On Birds, which appears 
to have been an exegesis of aviatory divination, especially as Alexander also 
wrote on dreams and was clearly interested in omens and oracles. Plutarch 
cites Alexander for the story of a pair of vultures always hovering over the 
armies of the Roman general Marius before his victories. Various other ancient 
works on birds are known, but none apparently concerned itself with divina- 
tion but rather with the natural behaviour and characteristics of birds. There 
are doubtless many other divinatory works that have been lost: the eleventh- 
century AD polymath Michael Psellos cites the work of a certain ‘Apollonios 
of Sparta’, whose detailed work on bird divination Psellos summarises for his 
students in Constantinople. 

Philochoros the Athenian, author of an Atthis (History of Athens), in the 
late fourth or early third century BC, wrote a treatise, Peri Mantikes (Conceming 
Divination), of which a few fragments survive. One of these concerns 
engastrimythoi, or ‘belly diviners’, and while the range of divinatory activity 
dealt with in this work is unclear, it presumably covered all concerned or most 
of the major divinatory methods of his day. He also wrote a treatise Peri Thysias 
(Concerning Sacrifices), which presumably focused on hieroskopia.® Philochoros 
1s described as both a mantis and hieroskopos in the tenth-century Ap Byzantine 
lexicography known as the Suida, while Plutarch comments that, like 
Herodotos, he was extremely diligent in collecting oracles in verse and prose, 
including examples from the Pythia. Such a comparison of Philochoros with 
Herodotos, who ‘collected’ oracles and scattered them throughout his work, 
seems to indicate that Philochoros did not write a separate work of collected 
oracles, but incorporated them in his Atthis (History of Athens) and Peri Mantikes 
(Concerning Divination). In terms of his own mantic practice, he himself describes in 
Book 9 of his Atthis the interpretation of a sign — semeion — that occurred when 
a bitch entered the temple of Athena Polias on the akropolis (where dogs were 
forbidden), while at the same time a star appeared in the sky in broad daylight. 
Philochoros and others were consulted and agreed that it meant the return of 
political exiles, as happened shortly afterwards (in 303/2 Bc). 
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Herakleides of Pontos in the fourth century BC wrote a work Concerning 
Oracles: Concerning Prophecy, of which several fragments survive. These 
include material about dream interpretation, the Sibyl and predicting prosperity 
or pestilence from the rising of Sirius, the dog star. He discusses divination at 
several geographical locations and it could well be that his work had a geo- 
graphical character, dealing with divinatory practices at various cities and 
places. Cited by both Greek and Latin authors, it was apparently considered to 
be a definitive work on divination. 

In the second century Bc, Nikander of Kolophon penned a work in three 
books entitled Concerning all the Oracles, of which nothing survives.” Kolophon 
controlled Apollo’s oracle at Klaros and Nikander was a hereditary priest of 
Apollo there, which presumably inspired his interest in oracles and his work 
possibly had particular reference to Klaros. That such volumes (apparently 
quite detailed) concerning prophecy existed and circulated indicates the very 
real importance of divination as a religious process, and they amount to a genre 
of divinatory literature, which must have had an interested reading public, 
quite apart from the professionals (as a matter of course having their own 
collections) who would have made use of these works. For Augustus to be able 
to burn 2,000 or so books on oracles, some in Greek, others Latin, in Rome 
(see below), indicates that divination was probably the most popular of all 
Greek literary genres. 


Stoic works on divination 


According to Cicero in his de divinatione, Chrysippos of Soli in Cilicia 
(c.280—207 Bc), a Stoic philosopher who became head of the Stoic school at 
Athens, presented a thorough discussion of divination in two books. This was 
followed by a work authored by his pupil Diogenes of Babylon (c.240—152 
BC), two by Antipater of Tarsus (second century Bc; Diogenes’ pupil), and 
five by Cicero’s friend and teacher Poseidonios of Apamea in Syria (135-51 
BC), although Panaitios of Rhodes (185-109 Bc), Poseidonios’ teacher and 
Antipater’s pupil, had come to doubt the validity of divination.” Epicurus of Samos 
(341-270 Bc) rejected divination, and in the following centuries the charge of 
not believing in the gods was levelled against him.” Consequently, while the 
Stoics Chrysippos, Antipater and Poseidonios all produced works on divination, 
Epicurus and his followers, the Epicureans, showed no interest in it whatsoever 
except to dispute its validity (as in the case of Diogenes of Oinoanda, second 
century AD)."? Diogenes Laertius (first half of the third century AD) notes 
that the Stoics believe that if there are gods, then there is divination, and 
that they prove it to be a science (techne) by providing various results as 
evidence that divination had forecast the future correctly. He provides as 
examples Zeno (of Sidon, born ¢.150 Bc), Chrysippos in Book 2 of his On 
Divination, Athenodoros (active in the second half of the first century BC) 
and Poseidonios in Book 2 of his Natural Philosophy and in Book 5 of his On 
Divination.” Karneades of Cyrene (c.214—128 Bc), ‘acutely and exhaustively’, 
according to Cicero, argued against the Stoic view of divination."* From the 
classical period on, philosophers from various places, especially those in the 
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east, wrote works about divination: it was a central philosophical and literary 
pre-occupation. 


Cicero: de divinatione 


Cicero’s de divinatione, as can be seen from the above discussion, is a crucial 
source for information on ancient Greek philosophical views on divination, 
especially those of the Stoics.” In Book 1, the arguments in favour of divination 
are expounded with his brother Quintus defending divination, while in Book 2, 
Cicero counters Quintus’ arguments. Crucially, Quintus cites many Greek 
philosophers, particularly the Stoics (and especially Poseidonios), who were firm 
believers in divination, while Cicero provides a history of Greek philosophical 
enquiry into divination, from Xenophanes of Kolophon, who in the sixth 
century BC questioned the validity of divination,” through to contemporary 
Greek philosophers. Those who denied divination, such as the Epicureans, 
are given a hearing. Quintus’ categories of two types of divination — ‘art’ and 
‘nature’ — are a Roman construct, and contrasted with the ways in which the 
Greeks construed divination. Divination by ‘art’ refers to interpretive divination — 
augurs (who took omens from birds), astrologers and those who interpret omens, 
such as extispicy, prodigies, and lightning, as opposed to divination by ‘nature’, 
relating to dreams and prophecies. With bird augury, Cicero is influenced in 
condemning it not by Greek philosophical ideas, but by his own observations, 
and his work here is of little use in understanding Greek ideas of ornithomanteia. 
Cicero’s brother Quintus believed in bird divination, employed it and mounts a 
defence of it. On the other hand, Cicero notes its existence among other peoples 
and those he had governed, and criticised it largely because of the inconsistencies 
between the art as practised by different peoples he had observed, and scepticism 
on the part of some Romans.” Cicero concludes Book 2 by summing up that all 
forms of divination are but superstition." 


Melampous: On Divination by Twitchings and Birthmarks 


Two surviving texts attributed to the legendary diviner Melampous deal 
with divination: On Divination by Twitchings (Peri Palmon Mantike) and On 
[Divination from] Birthmarks (Peri Elaion tou Somatos). Artemidoros also refers to 
an On Prodigies and Signs (Peri Teraton kai Semeion) by a Melampous, presum- 
ably the same pseudo-epigraphical author, or perhaps this was actually a title 
for the first two works (and perhaps others) on divination as a single volume. 
These two surviving texts were written under this pseudonym by a Greek 
scribe to one of the Ptolemies of Egypt, thus invoking the name of the famous 
diviner, the Melampous of legend, who founded the eponymous family of 
the Melampodidai; a family or ‘clan’ of manteis. Both of these texts are very 
neglected, with no English translation of either in print. In general, twitchings 
or palpitations as omens are not found in the tragedians or historians, though 
there is some indication that these were used for divination in Melampous’ 
reference to Antiphon’s interpretation (late fifth century Bc) of a rapidly 
twitching right eyelid prophesying prosperity.” 
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Melampous’ Twitchings covers some 187 cases. Involuntary twitchings of the 
body were easily interpreted as ominous by those who experienced them, and 
this handy guidebook provided instant advice to the reader as to their meaning. 
Although the earliest Greek manuscript of the work dates from the thirteenth 
century AD, even in their fragmentary state Greek papyri from Egypt provide 
an indication that there were quite extensive lists of interpretations available. 
Dating to the third century AD, the earliest papyrus begins with the entry: 


[A twitching of] the left buttock means joy: for the slave, something benefi- 
cial; for the virgin, blame will fall on the widow for strife [this is somewhat 
difficult to understand; there may be an allusion here the ancient reader 
would have recognised]; for the soldier, promotion. 


This is in fact a more elaborate version of two short entries in Melampous’ 
Twitchings, which indicate that twitching of either buttock means prosperity; the 
Twitchings, like Birthmarks, seems then to be a short summary compendium to 
a much richer divinatory body of material on twitchings." While Melampous’ 
Twitchings gives a reasonable overview of divination by this method, a work of 
Poseidonios also dealt with this subject, as the Suida notes: 


Poseidonios: He wrote a book on divination based on involuntary twitch- 
ing (to palmikon oionisma): if the right eye twitches, then it signifies such 
and such.*! 


In another notice, the Suida mentions the twitching of the right or left eye, 
shoulder, thigh or foot, or an echo in the ear, all of which can be interpreted 
(no precise details of how are given) for divinatory purposes, and refers to the 
art as to palmikon (palmos meaning twitch).? Further evidence is provided 
again by the Suida: the Sibyl from Erythrai wrote three books, Conceming 
Palmon, Songs, and Oracles. Although she is said to have lived 483 years after the 
fall of Troy, her work falls into the body of anonymous prophecy attributed 
to Sibyls (Figure 1.3).? Another late Greek source, Pseudo-Nonnos Abbas in 
the seventh century AD, commented that divination from twitching, for him 
‘to palmistikon’, concerns the involuntary twitchings of the body — such as the 
right eye, shoulder, or thigh — which have specific interpretations (not given), 
and states that Poseidonios and many others wrote about it.** Archaic and classical 
evidence, however, is scarce for twitch divination. 

Melampous' Birthmarks (Peri Elaion tou Somatos, from elaia, olive) refers to 
brownish, olive-coloured markings on the body. Birthmarks is in the form of a 
brief list of twenty-six marks on the human body, with a brief description of 
the mark followed by a short discourse on its interpretation. Some descriptions 
and discourses are very abbreviated. All the twenty-six interpretations follow a 
typical prophetic structure of: ‘if such is the mark . . . then this is the meaning’ 
(the typical protasis—apodosis structure: if... then). For example: ‘If a man has 
a mark on his throat, then he will become extremely rich. This also applies in 
the case of a woman’ (9). Various teratological births in Greek divination deal 
with animals but do not discuss any markings on them, and human birthmarks 
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Figure 1.3 The Erythraean Sibyl; fresco, Michelangelo, Sistine Chapel Ap 1508-1512. 
Courtesy Alamy. 


are largely absent from the archaic and classical periods as a form of divination. 
Justin reports that the mother of Seleukos I (358—281 Bc), one of Alexander 
the Great’s successors, dreamt she slept with Apollo; when her son was born 
he had a birthmark in the shape of an anchor on his thigh, and clearly such 
obvious semeia, signs, would be thought prophetic in nature (he went on to 
found and rule the largest of the Hellenistic kingdoms).* 

Three authors are given in the Suida entry referring to Poseidonios’ work on 
twitchings: a Telegonos was ‘the first’ to write on the meanings of bird omens, 
such as whether flying ‘right or left’ and what that signifies (but Hesiod had also 
a claim to the first work on this); a Xenokrates wrote about domestic omens, 
such as the appearance ofa snake in the house; and Polles wrote about to enodion, 
a sign that occurred as one went about one’s way. One Helenos wrote about 
cheiroskopikon oionisma, palm-reading, but this could be a pseudonym recalling 
the mantis Helenos who was Kassandra of Troy’s brother. Galen in the second 
century AD knew of Polles, but the other authors are difficult to date and could 
all be much later than the classical period, although many of the techniques they 
cover were employed in classical and Hellenistic Greece and even later.*° 

Ancient lexicographers (compilers of word-lists and their meaning) provide a 
large and diverse array of entries on aspects of Greek divination, though perhaps 
coloured by the divination of their own time. These include Harpokration of 
Alexandria (second century AD), Hesychios of Alexandria (fifth century AD) and 
the Suida (Byzantine, tenth century AD), through to the twelfth-century ap 
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Byzantine Etymologicum Magnum (Great Etymology). All provide entries on 
mantic terms ranging from agyrtes (a begging priest who is a philomanteutes: 
a ‘lover of divination’),*” to pseudo-mantis (false diviner; ps— being the second 
last letter of the Greek alphabet).** Isidore of Seville in seventh-century AD 
Christian Spain also put together a useful Latin compendium of information, 
a mixture of Greek and Roman material, about various divinatory terms 
and practices in a work called de magis (On the Magi [Persian Magicians]). 
Necromancers (consulters of the dead) and hydromancers (water-diviners) are 
included, but much of the material is Roman and not of direct benefit to a 
study of Greek divination.?? 


Collections of oracles 


In addition to these various methods of divination, there also existed collec- 
tions of oracular responses.” These were probably composed of isolated oral 
prophecies which had been collected together at some stage, at a time surpris- 
ingly early in Greek history, which were consulted when appropriate, such as 
at a time of crisis, to discover if any of them related to current events. That 
these collections had specific authors ascribed to them should not necessarily 
be dismissed: there could well have been a Bakis (see below) who composed 
oracular utterances, with other oracles being added to his collection over time. 
Oracle formulation could have been akin to verse composition, a literary- 
religious genre, along the lines of epic. Chresmologoi (‘oracle expounders’) 
who collected or possessed such collections were seen as a divinatory group in 
their own right, and could be called upon when a prediction was felt neces- 
sary, while they could spontaneously offer an oracle and its interpretation as 
relevant in a public emergency.” One of the most important collections was 
that of Bakis, as well as those of the legendary figures Mousaios and Orpheus. 
Already in the late sixth century Bc, Herodotos describes how ‘the Athenian 
chresmologos Onomakritos had arranged the oracles of Mousaios’ for the 
Peisistratidai, tyrants of Athens. He was banished by them from Athens for 
inserting an oracle into the collection, which stated that the islands off Lemnos 
would disappear beneath the sea (his motivation 1s obscure but presumably he 
desired to make his own individual contribution to the collection).” 

Clearly at this stage a particular recension of this collection of oracles existed 
at the Peisistratid court and additions could be spotted, though Onomakritos’ 
offence was that he composed a new oracle, rather than inserting an existing 
one. This collection clearly had some special status and in adding an oracle 
he interfered in the transmission of a definitive volume. Presumably it was 
believed that there were no further oracles of Mousaios to collect, and there- 
fore they possessed the essential and ‘true’ compilation of his oracles. It was 
the poet Lasos of Hermione who caught Onomakritos in this act of forgery 
(though how it was detected is unclear). When Onomakritos was later domi- 
ciled in Persia, where he took refuge, he would recite selections of oracles 
(whether his own or those of the Mousaios collection is not altogether clear) to 
Xerxes, relating those favourable to a Persian conquest of Greece and omitting 
those that were not. 
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One way in which particular prophecies might have been known to the 
public in Greece was through their performance at religious festivals and 
other public occasions, in the same way as there were public recitations of 
the Homeric poems at the Panathenaia. Onomakritos was much later held 
responsible for an interpolation in Homer’s Odyssey, which he may well have 
inserted during an oral rhapsodic performance of this work. He also wrote 
orgia (‘secret rites’) for the Dionysia and obviously had literary talent. His 
prophecies delivered to Xerxes would almost certainly have been in verse, 
doubtless epic hexameters.” When King Kleomenes I (c.520—490 Bc) of Sparta 
stole a collection of oracles from the Athenian Akropolis, this might well have 
been that compiled by Onomakritos, which referred to many Spartan disasters 
caused by the Athenians.”* This is also proof that some oracles were considered 
important enough to be safeguarded in a city’s temple, for the reference to the 
akropolis must surely mean that the oracles were kept in the Parthenon. 

Clearly these oracle collections were coming into being in a period before 
the earliest Athenian literature, and these oracles were therefore one of the 
first ‘literary genres’ of the Athenians. Mousaios seems to be a particularly apt 
(and therefore invented) name recalling the Muses (in Greek, Mousai), and 
Pausanias believed that only one of the works ascribed to him was genuine.” 
It is of interest to speculate how this collection of Mousaios might have come 
into existence; according to Aristophanes, Mousaios instructed on 'sicknesses 
and oracles’. Given that Onomakritos was the ‘arranger’ or ‘expounder’ of 
these oracles, he had presumably collected those currently in circulation in 
the oral tradition, and had perhaps arranged them under various headings in 
terms of subject matter or types of response. Accordingly, unattributed oracles 
could, in this process of collection, be attributed to a mythical diviner such 
as Mousaios, and once attributed could be arranged under his authorship.”° 
Mousaios (‘Muse like one’) seems a suspiciously appropriate name, and pre- 
sumably an anonymous chresmologos was the first to put together a collection 
under this name: perhaps of pre-existing oracles circulating orally, and some he 
might have composed himself. 

Onomakritos’ oracular collection as a chresmologos is almost certainly that 
referred to when Herodotos discusses the planned invasion of Attika by Sparta 
in c. 506 Bc, when the Spartans acted partially on the knowledge of oracles 
looted earlier from the akropolis by Kleomenes. Nothing further is heard 
specifically of Onomakritos’ collection at Athens. Nor is it mentioned again 
at Sparta, except for the general reference to the kings guarding the oracles, 
with the four Pythioi also having knowledge of them. These Pythioi were 
four officials whose role was to consult the Delphic oracle for Sparta, and who 
presumably helped guard the collection of these Delphic oracles at Sparta, as 
well as others such as those taken from Athens.” 

Pausanias in the second century AD mentions people of the past who 
had delivered oracles that were later put together in collections under their 
name, presumably together with other oracles that seemed appropriate: the 
chresmologoi Euklos of Cyprus; Mousaios son of Antiphemos of Athens; Lykos 
son of Pandion of Athens; and Bakis the Boiotian. ‘I have read the oracles of 
all of these except those of Lykos,’ he comments. Oracular collections ascribed 
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to famous prophets were read by those who, like Pausanias, had an interest in 
the divinatory tradition; Pausanias may well have been looking for material for 
his Description of Greece, in which his comment appears. He also records that, 
according to the locals, in ancient times Pan prophesied at his shrine in Arkadia 
through the nymph Erato, and that he had read her oracles. Interestingly he 
writes that the locals remember her verses: clearly some were circulating in 
the oral tradition. These chresmologoi may well have been historical figures 
who did compose prophecies, or famous manteis whose name ‘attracted’ 
oracles. Chresmologoi presumably prophesied from collections of oracles, as 
most famously in the Birds, where the chresmologos quotes oracles from books 
(byblia), which seems to be the primary sense of chresmologos — one who sings 
existing prophecies when occasion arises — but some of them might well have 
been composers in their own right. This possibility should not be discounted. 

While Herodotos quotes verbatim a large number of Delphic oracles in his 
Histories, Delphi itself did not keep a collection of its oracles, although states to 
which they were delivered would have presumably done so (and certainly some 
individual oracles were inscribed on stone in cities which had received them). In 
addition, Chrysippos the Stoic philosopher collected a large number of oracular 
responses from Delphi, and Cornelius Labeo presumably did the same for the 
oracle of Apollo at Klaros, in his work on Apollo’s oracle there. Furthermore, 
after deciding to ignore Hegesistratos' sacrifices prior to the battle of Plataea, 
Mardonios asked the Greeks serving with him if they knew of any oracle that 
the Persians would be annihilated in Greece. When he received no answer, he 
cited an oracle that he was aware o£ 'that the Persians will come to Greece, sack 
the temple at Delphi, and perish to a man’, explaining that to avoid this oracle 
being fulfilled the Persians will leave Delphi and its temple alone. Herodotos 
points out that the oracle, in fact, did not apply to the Persians but to the 
Illyrians, although he did know of an oracle of Bakis, which he quotes, as well 
as ones of Mousaios, which referred to Greek victory at the battle of Plataea.?? 

Delphic oracles, which Herodotos quotes or refers to, are generally ones 
recited to him, often by the cities he is discussing at the relevant point in his 
narrative, while others were known to him personally. Although records of 
oracular responses were not kept at Delphi, at Didyma a chresmographeion 
1s mentioned in two building accounts, and is perhaps the manteion to which 
Strabo makes a reference at Didyma. There have been a number of theories 
about this chresmographeion and its location, and it may have been the place 
where consultants waited before consultations, but more probably, given the 
name, it was where written records were kept of the oracular responses, and it 
would be reasonable to assume that at least some oracular centres kept records 
of their responses so they could be consulted on some future occasion. 


Bakis 


Bakis’ oracles were widely known, as is particularly evident from Herodotos, 
Aristophanes and Pausanias, but whether they ever formed a single corpus is 
unknown." Herodotos recites three specific oracles of Bakis which came true 
during the Persian Wars, noting particularly in one case that the Euboeans 
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had paid no attention to one concerning their island, which was to result 
in great disaster for them. But when Herodotos refers to the oracles of the 
prophet Mousaios he does not quote them,'” and he apparently had a more 
favourable attitude to Bakis’ oracles, as he gives them verbatim, which could 
reflect Greek opinion at large. This was perhaps not so much because they were 
less reliable — Herodotos after all refers to Mousaios’ oracles as coming true — but 
perhaps Bakis’ oracles were better written, as Herodotos does comment on the 
reliability of oracles written in unambiguous language, which made them easier 
to correlate with specific occasions, or it may have been simply that Bakis’ 
oracles were more relevant than Mousaios’ to incidents in the Persian Wars. 

Although many of the oracles of Bakis were considered clearly to have been 
of some antiquity, and he himself was looked upon as an initiator of this literary 
genre, some of the oracles of ‘Bakis’ might well have been delivered during or 
after the Persian Wars, and the entire corpus attributed to ‘Bakis’, with various 
oracles over time ascribed to his name. His reputation grew: in the fourth 
century BC, the historian Theopompos describes him as a healer who cured 
Spartan women of mania (madness). Much later, Pausanias thought that 
there were no genuine works of Mousaios except for a Hymn to Demeter,” and 
such doubts on Mousaios’ authenticity may have made Bakis more ‘popular’: 
the issue of credibility would have been an important one in giving credence 
to oracles. That Bakis was ‘inspired by the nymphs’, according to Pausanias, 
would have been a crucial part of his legitimacy as a prophet." 

Peisistratos, tyrant of Athens from 546—527 Bc was described as ‘Bakis’, 
but it is not clear why (perhaps he initiated the collection of oracles with 
which Onomakritos later tampered);'”° and perhaps this is a confusion with his 
son's involvement in the oracles of Mousaios. Similarly, while Herodotos sees 
him as one person, other ancient authorities refer to more than one Bakis. 
Aristophanes in his Knights and Birds frequently refers to Bakis as the archetypal 
chresmologos.'** When a priest is prophesying in Aristophanes’ Peace, a charac- 
ter tells him to ‘stop Bakis-ising’, creating a verb to refer to prophecy, and refers 
to him as a Bakis; the priest rejects an oracle quoted against him by Trygaios as 
not being a saying of the Sibyl (to which Trygaios replies, “Go eat the Sibyl”). 
In his Knights, Paphlagon and Sausage-Seller compete in 'out-oracle-ing' each 
other, reciting oracles in turn: Paphlagon has a 'chestful of them, and Sausage- 
Seller ‘an upper room and two flats full of them’. Paphlagon's oracles are from 
Bakis (implying a collection), while Sausage-Seller outdoes him by having his 
oracles from the otherwise unknown (and presumably invented) Glanis, “Bakis’ 
older brother', and hence obviously meant to be more prestigious. 

Both Paphlagon and Sausage-Seller specialise in oracles concerning politics 
in Athens and the current state of the war with Sparta. In the Birds, when 
the ideal city (Nephelokokkygia: Cloud-Cuckoo-Land) is being founded by 
Peisetairos, a chresmologos (‘oracle interpreter’, in translations of this play often 
referred to as an “oracle-monger’) enters and announces that an oracle of Bakis 
refers to the founding of the city, and shows Peisetairos the book (byblion) 
of oracles from which he is quoting. Peisetairos then brings out his own 
book and recites an oracle he had from Apollo stating that he should drive 
off a fraudster. Books of oracles must have been familiar to the audience: 
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the Peloponnesian War was clearly a fertile ground for the circulation — 
and probably composition — of prophecies. 

Oracles as presented in Aristophanes’ Birds are obviously comic and 
invented for the plot, but also indicate a scepticism, as in the Peace, about the 
authenticity of prophecy when recited by interested parties. Yet a prophecy 
(chresmos) of Phoibos (Apollo) and presumably originating at Delphi, quoted 
by Aristophanes in two plays, in all seriousness seems to have been taken to 
heart by the people: ‘Athens will soar as an eagle in the clouds for all time’. 
In the Birds, it is the chresmologos who recites this oracle from his book of 
prophecies: the palatability of any oracle or its degree of sheer flattery would 
doubtless have played a part in its acceptance. !'? 

As it was not always possible to consult oracular centres such as Delphi, 
particularly in a short time frame (it provided oracles only one day a month, 
in the nine non-winter months of the year), oracle collections could therefore 
play a crucial role in providing a response to current events. In times of crisis 
and war, oracle collections like those of Mousaios and Bakis would have been 
seen as particularly valuable in ascertaining the possible outcomes of events 
such as a military expedition and foretelling future developments. Such books 
were clearly well known and highly regarded, as Isokrates the Athenian orator 
comments in the fourth century: 


Thrasyllos . . . having become the guest friend of Polemainetos the mantis, 
became so intimate with him that Polemainetos when he died bequeathed 
to him his books concerning divination (mantike) . . . Thrasyllos, with 
these books as his livelihood, practised the art of divination. He travelled, 
and lived in numerous cities.'"! 


By doing so he became extremely wealthy. 'Polemainetos' seems to be a pseu- 
donym, meaning as it does ‘much given to mania (possession), and Isokrates 
himself and others might have been the recipients of a story concocted by 
Thrasyllos to give authority to his collection. In most cases the chresmologos 
as the expert would have been consulted by those who required an oracu- 
lar response which could relate to their situation. Later, however, Cicero was 
clearly well versed in Greek works of divination, which he refers to in his On 
Divination (de divinatione), ^ and Artemidoros in the second century AD indi- 
cates that he had acquired a copy of every dream manual ever written, which 
suggests a flourishing market for dream books and divination works generally.'? 
Plutarch in the second century AD, in discussing why the oracles at Delphi 
were no longer given in verse, provides as the cause that poetic oracles had been 
brought into disrepute by the, 'begging and vulgar wandering race' that lurked 
about the altars of the Great Mother and Sarapis, ‘making up oracles, some using 
their own ingenuity, others taking them by lot from certain treatises (ek tinon 
grammateion) for the benefit of slaves and women, who are most enticed by verse 
and poetic vocabulary'.''* At these altars throughout Greece verse oracles could 
be obtained: there was not any need therefore to travel to Delphi for oracles. 
Although Plutarch 1s blaming these oracularisers, he himself indicates that 
they found willing customers in slaves and women (and presumably others, as 
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his bias can be discounted) who could afford this cheap form of prophecy in 
verse. As he notes, oracles could be ‘made up’, others chosen by lot. Judging from 
the bombastic examples fabricated by Aristophanes, oracles in verse obviously 
seemed more ‘authentic’ to the hearer, and clearly by Plutarch’s time purveyors 
of oracles did a brisk trade in them with women and servants (the oiketai, 
implying domestic slaves). Such diviners are called by Plutarch fraudsters, cheats 
(goes, the Greek word here, also has the meaning of ‘enchanter, sorcerer’) and 
false prophets (pseudomanteis), who have ruined the legitimate use of verse 
in Delphic oracles. These oracle purveyors hanging around the altars for 
customers found a clientele among those who had little or no access to other 
forms of divination, and who were unable to consult the oracles at Delphi 
and elsewhere. While ordinary people could have engaged in ‘do-it-yourself’ 
divination in the form of watching birds or interpreting chance happenings, a 
poetic oracle delivered by practitioners in the manteia of oracles would have 
had the authority and sophistication these other forms of divination lacked. 


Antiphon: The first dream manual 


Various books existed to assist the professional or amateur dream-interpreter, 
and these will be familiar as a genre to modern readers, for whom numerous 
dream compendia are available. These early dream books represented a popular 
genre of divinatory works, with dreams as a specific aspect of divination 
receiving more literary attention from ancient writers than any other cate- 
gory of divination. One can awaken from a dream psychologically exhausted, 
afraid and anxious. Greek dreamers wanted immediate interpretations of their 
nighttime visions, to seek assurance that there were ways to deal with the 
contents of the dreams, or to understand any action that they might need to 
take in the light of the dream. One Antiphon penned the first dream manual 
in Greek history: he was an oneirokrites (‘dream’ [oneiros] interpreter), often 
identified with the Athenian orator and sophist Antiphon (c.480—441 Bc), who 
is also described in the sources as a teratoskopos (interpreter of portents).!? 
Artemidoros (second century AD), who wrote the longest account of dream 
interpretation, cites Antiphon with profound respect (with regard to dreams 
about soft fish); ‘Melampous’ in his third-century Bc work, On Divination by 
Twitchings, mentions two specific works of dream interpretation by Antiphon. "$ 
Cicero’s discussion of Antiphon’s work indicates that he did not interpret 
dreams at ‘face value’ unlike other dream interpreters, but in a nuanced and 
analytical way.''’ Panyasis in the fifth century BC was a teratoskopos and poet 
of the city of Halikarnassos in Asia Minor, while the ‘younger’ Panyasis of the 
same city later wrote a work On Dreams, in two books.!? Artemidoros is the 
only source for the younger Panyasis, citing him with approval three times, 
and indicating that he dealt with dreams about swimming, and about Zeus.!'? 


Aristotle and other philosophers’ writings on dreams 


Aristotle (384—322 Bc) was particularly interested in dreams and wrote three 
treatises on this topic: On Sleep, On Dreams and Concerning Divination in Sleep, 
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with the latter providing a slightly sceptical look at oneirokrisia, yet accepting 
dreams as being divine messages. ? Theophrastos of Lesbos, Aristotle’s successor 
as head of the Peripatetics at Athens (from 323—286 BC), wrote a treatise 
Concerning Sleep and Dreams, and in turn his successor Straton of Lampsakos 
in Asia Minor (the head of the Peripatetic philosophical school, 287—269 Bc) 
wrote two works, Concerning Sleep and Concerning Dreams, which must surely 
have had divinatory content.'*! Although the peripatetics believed implicitly in 
dream divination, Cicero notes at one point that Dikaiarchos the Peripatetic 
rejected all divination except that of dreams and furor (i.e. mania), but by 
way of contrast, Cicero continued, the Stoics “defended almost every variety of 
divination’. Chrysippos (280—207 sc), head of the Stoics at Athens, discussed 
divination in detail in two books, and also wrote two works on dreams and on 
oracles. A bibliographic tradition was thus established, and Chrysippos' student 
Diogenes of Babylon published a book on divination, Antipater published two, 
and Poseidonios (a friend of Cicero's), five books (see above). 


Diogenes of Oinoanda: Concerning Dreams 


By contrast, Epicurean philosophers, followers of Epicurus, 'rejected all 
divination (mantike)','? as they argued that the gods took no interest in human 
affairs and therefore would not send humankind any signs to help them in their 
lives. Towards the end of his life in the second century Ap, one Diogenes, 
an Epicurean philosopher, erected a lengthy and impressive philosophical 
inscription in his home city of Oinoanda (in Lycia, Asia Minor).'** Designed 
to spread the message of Epicurus, '? this inscription itself is some 262 feet 
long and 10 feet in height, and comprises some 6,000 words in its current 
state, although the dimensions of the inscription suggest that it might originally 
have totalled some 25,000 words detailing the teachings of the philosopher 
Epicurus, the main rival and critic of the Stoics." Part of the inscription, 
called the Logoi peri enhypnion [Concerning Dreams], discusses the Stoics’ views, 
though mentioning no one by name, as well as those of the fifth-century Bc 
philosopher Demokritos,"? and then continues, ‘Now as to the [i.e., true] 


nature of dreams’.!”° 


Philo Judaeus, Synesios of Cyrene and Macrobius 


Philo Judaeus (i.e., he was Jewish) of Alexandria (c.20 Bc—ap 40) in his Concerning 
the Dreams sent by God (Peri tous theopemptous einai tous oneirous) explained the 
dreams of the Old Testament, and was presumably influenced by books on 
dream interpretation.” Synesios of Cyrene (c. AD 370—413), a Neoplatonist and 
Christian bishop, wrote a short treatise in Greek On Dreams.'*' His principal 
contribution to dream studies, and the main departure from previous works, is 
that he recommends that dreamers keep a diary of their own individual dreams, 
so as to come to an understanding of the particular nature and ‘language’ of the 
dreams they experience.'? In fact, Aelius Aristeides (ap 117—181) the orator 
appears to have been unique in keeping a ‘diary’ of his own dreams concerning 
his sicknesses and Asklepios’ cures for them." 
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Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis (The Dream of Scipio) is part of his Republic (Book 6). 
Here Scipio (more precisely, Publius Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus) dreams that 
he meets and talks with Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus, his grandfather 
through adoption, and conqueror of Carthage in the Second Punic War 
(218—201 Bc). His grandfather shows his grandson Carthage from outer space, 
the two of them being surrounded by stars, and prophesies his future to him. 
Macrobius, the Latin author in the early decades of the fifth century AD, 
wrote a commentary on Cicero’s The Dream of Scipio, and this Commentary 
(Commentarii in Somnium Scipionis) discusses the nature of dreams, clearly 
drawing on the breadth of the Greco-Roman oneirological experience: for 
him there are five kinds of dreams, of which three are prophetic."* 


Artemidoros of Daldis: The Oneirokritika 


Artemidoros of Daldis’ Oneirokritika (On Interpreting Dreams) of Ephesos (Daldis 
in Lycia was his mother's hometown) is a lengthy work dating to the second 
century AD, and covers an array of dream topics. Although based on the dream 
manuals of earlier writers, who he cites frequently, Artemidoros also consulted 
widely with practitioners from all over the Mediterranean, and drew on his 
own professional experiences." In five books with over 100,000 words in 
total, the Oneirokritika in general aims to describe individual dreams, and how 
to interpret them. Books 1 and 2 form a unified whole, and at the beginning 
of Book 1 he justifies why he has written on dream divination, giving an 
explanation of what a dream consists of and the different categories of dreams, 
with numerous examples of dreams and their correct interpretations dealt with 
in these first two books. These dreams are organised thematically, and the 
contents of Book 1 demonstrate that he has attempted to categorise types of 
dreams for easier reference within his manual. There are rough groupings of 
dreams into: birth and children; parts of the body and state of health; meta- 
morphosis dreams, for example, if slaves dream they are made of silver or gold, 
it means they are to be sold (‘changed’ into silver or gold); occupations and 
sports; washing; and food and drink. Miscellaneous comments on dreaming 
that one is asleep and saying ‘farewell’ in a dream end this section of the work. 
Book 2 has a similar content, as he explains in the Preface to it. 

In contrast, the material in Books 3 and 4, as Artemidoros himself notes, is 
not so well-organised (Prefaces to Books 3 and 4). For the Preface of Book 3 
states that it has been written to include some additional material and to 
ensure that no one has any excuse to write another work on dream divination: 
Artemidoros clearly intended his to be the final and authoritative treatment of 
the subject." In a similar vein, in the Preface to Book 4 Artemidoros specifi- 
cally tells his son: ‘Believe me, many, and in fact nearly all the works that deal 
with success in the area of prophecy, do not come near what my work is worth’. 

Book 4 is written as a further explanation of dream interpretation for his 
son. Apparently some readers were concerned that in his previous books he 
had passed over some insignificant points, while others had criticised the first 
three books for being incomplete. These reader reactions to Books 1 to 3 are 
interesting evidence with regard to literacy and readers’ reactions to new works 
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in this period. So in Book 4, Artemidoros reiterates his definitions from Book 1, 
together with some additional ones, and includes another series of dreams, 
admitting that this material is rather randomly organised,'** but that both he 
and his son will find it useful in their interpretation of dreams and as valuable 
material with which to answer sceptics. This book is also important as a ‘tools 
of the trade’ manual, and in the Preface, Artemidoros specifically requests that 
his son does not distribute this particular book, as it is for his own personal use. 

Book Five, also written for his son, comprises a collection of ninety-five 
dreams which had come true, collected by Artemidoros while he was travelling 
through the Mediterranean, to give his son ‘greater experience and practice’ at 
interpretation, fulfilling a promise he had made to him in the previous book."? 
That these ninety-five dreams on a wide range of subjects could be collected 
and published shows the popularity of such dream anecdotes and no doubt the 
authority which these gave to dream interpreters who interpreted them suc- 
cessfully (with or without the help of a manual such as that of Artemidoros).'*” 

Artemidoros himself states that he has, ‘taken great care to acquire every 
book on the interpretation of dreams’, and this emphasises his own research 
and knowledge of his subject, and therefore the reliability and authority of his 
work. This also indicates the popularity and availability of such dream manuals, 
and he cites Antiphon’s fifth-century Bc work, showing that this was still in 
vogue many centuries later. He also mentions the works of Artemon of Miletos, 
Phoibos of Antioch, Aristander of Telmessos (Alexander the Great's mantis), 
Antipater of Tarsus, Chrysippos of Corinth and Nikostratos of Ephesos.'*! 
Very few dream interpreters had dealt successfully with dreams about teeth, 
notes Artemidoros, but Aristander had come up with the greatest number of 
correct interpretations of dental dreams. Similarly, Panyasis of Halikarnassos 
had meticulously explained dreams about swimming.'? In shedding light on 
dreams of mice, it is auspicious to dream of many playing happily in the house, 
he states, but if the dreamer observes something unusual about them, then 
he should consult the explanations provided by Melampous in his work On 
Prodigies and Omens, another work credited to this famous diviner of legend.'? 

Apparitions occurring during the day and those in a dream foretell the 
same events, as Artemidoros knows from his own experience, and adds that 
Apollonios of Attalia deals with this in the second book of his work.'* He 
also refers frequently to other writers on dreams, but does not always name 
them (e.g., Book 1, Preface: “almost all of my recent predecessors in their 
dream books’ and ‘some writers divide allegorical dreams into five groups)’.'** 
In Book 2 he states that he will not record dreams that have actually come 
true as such a work could not claim authenticity, but he notes that Geminos 
of Tyre wrote three books, Demetrios of Phaleron five books, and Artemon 
of Miletos twenty-two books on precisely this subject.'*° There was clearly an 
oneirological genre from the fifth century Bc on, and some of these authors 
Artemidoros not only cites with approval but even refers the reader to them.'” 
Clearly part of the rationale for his work is to place dream interpretation on 
a new footing in this definitive work through a detailed and erudite analysis 
of particular dreams and their interpretation, based on research in all dream 
manuals to date.'** 
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In these five books, Artemidoros describes and interprets hundreds of dreams. 
His work became highly influential and was well known to contemporaries (as 
the readers’ comments indicate), and in fact Galen (ap 129—216) was present 
when a Greek diviner discussing a number of well-known diviners with a col- 
league from Arabia referred to the works of Artemidoros.'*” Pseudo-Lucian's 
Philopatris mentions together Aristander, Alexander the Great’s mantis and 
Artemidoros, in the context of interpreting a dream, ? and clearly Artemidoros’ 
work was well known to be mentioned in such prestigious company. 


Byzantine reception of ancient Greek dream manuals 


Byzantine writers composed their own dream manuals, but also preserved 
the text of Artemidoros, and his work was translated into Arabic in the ninth 
or tenth centuries.'*! A Latin manual written in Constantinople in ap 1165, 
which derived much of its material from Artemidoros, provided a means of 
transmitting his work to the Latin West, and in the sixteenth century several 
translations into European languages ensured his place in Western dream 
interpretation.’ Artemidoros was proved correct when he claimed that his 
work would supersede all other dream manuals. His is the only one that sur- 
vives in its entirety from antiquity, and other works are only preserved in a few 
references in various pieces of ancient literature, including Artemidoros’ own 
citations of these previous works.'* 

Another important work is the Oneirokritikon of Achmet, a Byzantine 
Christian, dated somewhere between the ninth and eleventh centuries AD. 
This Greek author, posing as an Arab in an obvious attempt to add a touch of 
exotica and authority to his pronouncements, drew on Arabic and Byzantine 
material, as well as Artemidoros, to produce the lengthiest and most influ- 
ential of the several Byzantine works of dream interpretation. ?* Similarities 
between Artemidoros and Achmet are quite clear in terms of content and man- 
ner of interpretation of various dreams. ? Translated into Latin in ap 1176 and 
then into various vernacular European languages from the thirteenth century 
onwards (Artemidoros was not translated until ap 1539), Achmet had a pro- 
found influence on Western oneirology. 


Porphyry: Philosophy from Oracles 


*Chaldaean (Babylonian) oracles’ is a term given to the surviving commen- 
taries on a now lost mystery poem, although they are not in fact concerned 
with divination.’ In contrast, the Neoplatonic philosopher Porphyry (ap 
234—305), in his Philosophy from Oracles,'°’ collects various oracular pronounce- 
ments together, which he is careful to note he has not emended, except where 
this is required for the purpose of the syntactical sense. 7? This work survives 
mainly in extracts cited by Eusebius of Caesarea (c. AD 260—339) and in Latin 
by St Augustine (AD 354—430), who were both interested in the anti-Christian 
polemic of Philosophy from Oracles. Porphyry’s aim, through a close examination 
of oracles, was to guide the philosopher towards truth and understanding, since 
through their oracles the gods had revealed many philosophical doctrines.’ 
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So, for example, a long Apolline oracle is quoted to indicate how the gods 
have revealed the manner in which they are to be worshipped.'^ Although he 
promises that ‘we shall also touch upon the practice of divination’,'®' this does 
not exist in the surviving excerpts of the Christian writers and these oracles do 
not appear to be quoted from any known collection. Porphyry has decontex- 
tualised the oracles from a divinatory context as such, and reinterpreted them 
in a theosophical manner, so that they no longer apply to individual moments 
in time, but become ritual injunctions concerning the manner in which the 
gods are to be worshipped, and so theological statements rather than divine 
mantic injunctions. 


Preserving the pagan oracles: The Tubingen Theosophy 


Another collection of oracular pronouncements is the so-called Tübingen 
Theosophy, so named for the German university where the manuscript is 
housed.'? Sometime around c. Ap 500 a work On True Belief (Theosophia) 
was penned, surviving largely as a Byzantine epitome (summary) of the eighth 
century, recording some forty-seven pagan oracles with a view to indicating 
how these presupposed the coming of Christianity, as in the oracle in which 
Apollo predicts that his temple will be taken over by the theotokos, ‘God- 
bearer’, Maria (Mary).'? Many of the oracles are from the shrines of Didyma 
and Klaros, presumably reflecting that they had become the major oracular 
centres of the Greek world, with Delphi, according to Plutarch, very much 
in decline in the second century Ap. Christian authors even quote the oracle 
at Delphi predicting its own demise: Augustus, ruler of the Roman Empire 
when Jesus Christ was born, enquired who would rule after him, but the 
oracle did not reply. When asked why it was silent, the reply was: ‘A Hebrew 
boy, a God ruling among the blessed, commands me to depart from this house 
and return to Hades. Depart silently from my altars’.'*' In this way the great 
pagan god of prophecy predicted his own demise, and his response supports 
the Christian view that the oracular divinities were mere daimones (‘spirits’) 
from Hades. It was Lactantius, a Latin Christian author of c. AD 250-325, who 
was the first to employ the testimony of the pagan oracles to prove the truth 
of Christianity, citing five hexameter oracles in his Divine Institutes. He may 
have thus ‘invented’ the genre of Christian collections of pagan oracles.'?^ An 
inscribed oracle at Oinoanda, which has raised much interest among scholars, 
also happens to have been preserved in Lactantius, who attributes it to Apollo 
at Kolophon (i.e., Klaros), from where it may have made its way into the 
Tübingen Theosophy: ‘Are you [Apollo] God, or is another?' ^ an oracular ques- 
tion which fascinated Christian writers. 


Sibyllini Libri 


Sibyllini Libri, shortened to libri, was the term the Romans used for the Sibylline 
Books, ^" written in the Greek language and always consulted in Greek, as well 
as the terms Fata Sibyllina, and Libri Fatales, the latter two indicating their pro- 
phetic (fatum) and destined (fatalis) nature. Strabo summarises the Roman 
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forms of divination as: consultation of the Sibyl (at Cumae in Italy), reading of 
the entrails (splangchna), flights of birds (ornitheiai) and signs in the heavens 
(diosemiai). Varro, as recorded by Lactantius, identified Herophile as the Sibyl, 
who sold King Tarquinius of Rome the oracular collection which became 
known as the Sibylline Books, and Dionysios notes that when the Sibylline 
Books were destroyed — the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus where they were 
stored burned down in 83 sc - three envoys were dispatched by the Roman 
senate to copy the oracles recorded at Erythrai, one of the Ionian Greek cit- 
ies of Asia Minor, with other oracles collected ‘from many places’. Dionysios 
places special emphasis on Erythrai as the home of Herophile's oracles, and 
Tacitus on the same incident comments that oracles were sought from: ‘Samos, 
Ilium, Erythrai, and even Africa, Sicily, and the Italian colonies". '? 

Officials known as the decimviri sacris facundis, a board of ten senators, 
later increased to fifteen (the quindecimviri sacris faciundis) were in charge of 
consulting the Sibylline Books at Rome. As the oracles were written in Greek 
hexameters, all members had to be proficient in this language." After the 
destruction of the Capitoline Temple where the Sibylline Books were stored 
in 83 Bc, the quindecimviri sacris faciundis were given the task of ascertaining 
the genuineness of the oracles collected. This was relatively easy, as authentic 
ones were in the form of acrostics as Cicero notes: ‘In the Sibylline Books 
throughout the entire work, each prophecy is embellished with an acrostic, 
so that the initial letters of each of the lines give the subject of that particular 
prophecy'."! When Augustus took up the office of pontifex maximus in 12 
BC he collected all the books of Greek and Latin prophecy that were available 
and burned 2,000 of them, and, while he kept only the Sibylline Books, he 
even edited these by choosing which to retain.'” In times of crisis, when ‘the 
state Is overcome by discord, or a great misfortune has befallen them in war, 
or great portents and apparitions, difficult of interpretation', these Sibylline 
Books were consulted (how is unknown) by order of the Roman senate, 
and the oracle so obtained was acted on with the legislative authority of the 
senate as the embodiment of the state's religious consciousness.'” Oracular 
pronouncements of the Greeks were thus given an authority their authors 
could never have foreseen. 


Sibylline Oracles 


Related to the Sibylline Books was the collection of Sibylline Oracles 
(Sibylliakoi chresmoi), with the latter possibly containing some oracles which 
were in the Roman Sibylline Books or similar volumes. There were fourteen 
books of Sibylline Oracles, two of which are lost (Books 9 and 10). Books 1 
and 2 clearly go together, as if a pair, and Books 11 to 14 form a ‘set’. As it 
stands, the collection is the result of an edition by a Byzantine redactor (editor) 
in the sixth century Ap, who collected a large number of Greek hexameter 
oracles, in all some 4,000 verses. These Books contain numerous oracles from 
a wide variety of time periods, with obvious veiled references to the second- 
century BC Ptolemies in Book 3, while Book 13 refers to Roman emperors 
of the third century ap. Many of the oracles are the work of Jews writing 
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in Greek (Books 1 and 2 completely so; 3 mainly so), and there are varying 
degrees of Christian interpolations in the various oracles so as to make them 
prophesy Christianity and the coming of Christ.'”* 

There is also a decidedly apocalyptic ambiance to many of the oracles (as 
in the Christian Book of Revelations). Various oracles of the Sibyl of Erythrai 
made their way into the Christian tradition to serve the cause of the new reli- 
gion.'” Celsus, the pagan critic of Christianity, in fact sneered at Christians for 
being Sibyllistai, so interested were they in the Sibyl and her oracles. A first 
Christian reference to the Sibyl occurs in about c. AD 150, in a context support- 
ing the Church (ekklesia). She became increasingly popular with the ‘Church 
Fathers’, and the Latin Christian Augustine cites an oracle of the ‘Erythraian 
Sibyl’, pointing out how the first letters of each line (an acrostic) prove that 
the Sibyl prophesied the coming of Christ (the Sibylline Oracles, however, 
do not otherwise contain acrostics, unlike the verses of the Sibylline Books). 
Twenty-two Christian authors, before the compilation of the Sibylline Oracles 
collection, quoted about 800 lines of Sibylline Oracles in their works. As the 
vehicle of much pagan prophecy, the hexameter verse, used by the pagans and 
taken up by Jewish scholars writing in Greek, also became the foreteller of the 
triumph of Christianity.'”° Sibyl herself says of the oracles that God gave her 
knowledge, ‘So that I might prophesy what is about to happen, and what has 
happened, and announce these to mankind’.'”” Clearly meant to be a powerful 
argument in the conversion of pagans, and employing the authoritative, pro- 
phetic Sibyl, her verses served also to fortify the beliefs of the Christian faithful. 


Prophecy in the Palatine Anthology 


Sometime in the reign of the Byzantine emperor Constantine VII (ap 912-959) 
the collection now known as the Palatine Anthology was put together by one 
Kephalas at Constantinople from previous anthologies. Forty-four oracles, some 
of them well-known Delphic prophecies, are contained in the collection, attesting 
to the continuing interest of the Byzantine Greeks in pagan oracles predicting 
the future, being a deliberate addition of the poetic oracle genre as worthy of 
inclusion in this collection of some 3,700 epigrams. It includes oracular responses, 
such as the Pythia’s greeting to the Spartan law-giver Lykourgos when he came to 
have his Spartan constitution ratified by Apollo, the bones of Orestes’ oracle, the 
Cyrene colonisation oracles, the two given to the Athenians before the Persian 
invasion of 480/479 Bc, and the oracle of the mule as king of the Medes. Three 
oracles of Bakis are included in this collection. Apart from these three, nearly all 
of the oracles are Delphic responses taken from Herodotos. Most of the oracles 
are related to well-known historical or legendary events and persons, and were 
presumably collected together for their interest value, but moreover, the intended 
audience of the collection must have been educated enough to recognise the 
oracles, which the readers enjoyed reading and interpreting. In addition, there 
was a new oracle directing Constantine the Great (c. AD 272-337) to found his 
new city not at Troy but at Byzantium. 

A number of jokes aimed at manteis are found in the Palatine Anthology, 
particularly in Book 11, about those who ‘hedge’ their divinatory ‘bets’ so that 
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their predictions are bound to come true under any circumstances. Most of these 
jokes play on the ignorance and incompetence of the manteis involved, though 
one by Lucillius, one of the most prominent satirists in the collection who was 
writing in the time of the emperor Nero, instead satirises the consultant: 


Onesimos the boxer went to the mantis Olympos wanting to know if he 
was going to live to be old. The mantis’s reply was: “Yes, if you give up 
[boxing] now, but if you carry on boxing, your horoscope is Saturn [1.e. 
death].’ 


A slightly different version inverts the joke and pokes fun at the diviner for 
wriggling out of predicting the victors at the forthcoming games: 


Onesimos the wrestler, the pentathlete Hylas, and the runner Menekles 
went to the mantis Olympos to ask which of them was going to be 
victorious at the contests. After inspecting the sacrificial entrails, he stated: 
“You will all be victorious — unless anyone beats you, or anyone throws 
you, or anyone runs past you.’ 


Agathias the sixth-century AD epigrammatist provides the most polished of 
these skoptika (jokes). He features Aristophanes, called ‘the astrologer’, 
although his vehicle for divination is actually a tray of pebbles: this prophetic 
‘expert’ advises his client, the farmer Kalligenes, that if his grain escapes frost, 
hail, animals and all other injuries he will have an excellent harvest — provided 
it is not attacked by locusts! 


Philogelos: ‘Did you hear the joke about the stupid diviner? 


Diviners and astrologers are the subject of ridicule in the fourth or fifth century 
AD Greek joke collection by the ‘author’ Philogelos, ‘Lover of Laughter’: the 
pseudonym is obviously appropriate. As this is a compilation, it could well be 
based on much earlier material, and there is no reason why some of the jokes 
might not have been hundreds of years old already. Personality types or profes- 
sions are covered: there are 19 categories, including the “Stupid Student’ (over 
one-third of the jokes), the ‘Coward’ and the ‘Lover of Silver’. In another 
category, ‘The Stupid— there are five jokes: three about the ‘Stupid Mantis’; 
and two about the ‘Stupid Astrologer’.'!”” One joke has some similarities to 
the character in a play of Euripides who states that ‘the best mantis is he who 


guesses best’:'8° 


A man arriving back from abroad approaches a stupid mantis and enquires 
about his family. The mantis says: “All of them are healthy, especially your 
father.’ The man replies: ‘My father has been dead for ten years.’ The 
mantis replies, “Well, you clearly don’t know who your actual father is.’ 


Another joke features a man who asks a stupid mantis if his enemy is coming 
to town and the mantis assures him he is not. When the man learns a few days 
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later that his enemy is in town, the mantis responds: “Well, how shameless can 
you be!’ In the third, a stupid mantis who has been captured by the enemy says 
he is a mantis, and so is asked to predict the outcome of the battle: “You'll be 
victorious,’ he replies, ‘as long as they don’t see the hairs on the back of your 
heads in the heat of battle.’ (That is, if they don’t turn and flee, exposing their 
backs to the enemy.) These jokes also make clear that diviners were seen as a 
professional group, alongside doctors, lawyers, farmers and teachers (and stupid 
students), to be called on and consulted when needed — with stock jokes about 
their unreliability, incompetence and greediness. 


Herodotos on the accuracy of oracles 


Information about divination 1s scattered in the historical works that survive. 
Herodotos and Thucydides are keenly interested in oracles, and Xenophon in 
hieroskopia and omens such as birds, but each of these authors had his own 
particular divinatory preoccupations. In works such as the Homeric poems, 
particularly the Iliad, which is a ‘history’ of the Trojan War, and in the works of 
Xenophon (the Hellenika, 411—362 Bc, and the Anabasis covering the military 
adventure of the 10,000 Greek mercenaries in the Persian Empire, 401—399 nc) 
and Diodoros (in the first century BC, covering numerous wars), omens played 
a major and crucial role. 

Herodotos’ attitude to divination would seem straightforward on any 
reading of his text. There are numerous citations and direct, extensive 
quotations of oracles, mainly Delphic, but also of ‘legendary’ prophets such as 
Bakis and Mousaios. He records religious ‘scandals’ involving divination, such 
as the insertion of new oracles into the Athenian collection by Onomakritos, 
Kleomenes’ theft of oracles from the Athenian akropolis in 508 Bc, and the 
bribery of the Pythia. ' His account of the Persian Wars and the background 
to them features divination on an epic scale — dramatic oracles, prophecies on 
the downfall of the Lydian dynasty, and the defeat of the Persians as foretold in 
generations past. He shows no interest in bird omens at all, while hieroskopia 
is mentioned only in the dramatic lead-up to the battle of Plataea in 479 Bc. 
Omens are not required for the Battle of Salamis in the previous year 480 BC 
because hero demigods themselves were present to defeat the Persian invaders. 
He, like Thucydides after him, had an intellectual approach to oracles: he 
corrects Mardonios who mistakenly takes an oracle as referring to the Persians, 
and incorrectly attributes the authorship of the oracle — Herodotos points 
out that it was not as he stated Delphic, but a prophecy of Mousaios.'*? He 
mentions several Greek oracular centres, as well as that of Ammon at Siwah: 
Abai, Acheron, the Amphiaraion, Delphi, Dodona, Didyma, Lebadeia, Patara 
in Lycia, Ptoion and Tegyra (he also writes that there was one in Paeonia in 
the Strymon river area of Thrace, one among the Satrai tribe of the Thracians, 
that of Buto in Egypt, and of ‘Zeus’ at Meroe in Ethiopia).'? 

His extensive narrative on Croesus reproduces at ‘face value’, and fully 
supports, the propaganda of Delphi, which absolved and exonerated Apollo 
of any blame for accepting immense amounts of gold and offerings from 
Croesus and allowing him to be defeated by Cyrus — all this was the plan of 
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the gods worked out hundreds of years ago; a fate which Croesus could not 
escape. Moreover, in an interesting development, he accepts the Delphic story 
that only this oracular centre correctly passed Croesus’ test by prophesying 
accurately what he was doing on the very day his ambassadors consulted 
Delphi — even though Croesus was said to have also consulted Abai in Phokis, 
Dodona, Amphiaraos, Trophonios, Didyma and Siwah. But he saves the 
reputation of Amphiaraos, as Oropos was in the territory of Attika when he 
was writing, by stating that Croesus also believed it had answered correctly. 
Yet strangely Herodotos is not interested in rescuing the reputation of the 
other oracular centres mentioned, and like Thucydides, he enjoys explaining 
the hidden meaning of oracles, as in the response to Croesus that a mighty 
empire would fall if he invaded Persia. 

As to bribery of the Delphic oracle, he expresses this in terms which indi- 
cate he does not believe it occurred: ‘the Athenians say’ that the Alkmeonidai 
bribed the Pythia to tell the Spartans, whenever they came to Delphi, to 
‘liberate Athens’ from the tyrants. When Periallos the Pythia was bribed by 
Kobon and later dismissed from her office by the Delphians, Herodotos uses 
the word anapeithei, which has the sense of not simply ‘persuading’, but more 
strongly of ‘seducing’ or ‘misleading’, with Herodotos implying that Kobon as 
the instigator and ‘over-persuader’ was responsible for what happened rather 
than Periallos.'** So many quotations and citations of oracles were included 
by Herodotos in his narrative that Plutarch referred to him (as well as to 
Philochoros [340—260 sc] and Ister [c.250—200 Bc]) as an eager ‘collector’ of 
oracles, ? and Herodotos bases much of his narrative around prophecies, using 
them to explain events as they happened and also to prepare the reader for 
what will happen next in the narrative, as predicted by the gods (he mentions 
or quotes sixty-one oracles, forty-nine of them from Delphi). For him, chres- 
moi serve literary and historical purposes, but also of course a religious one: 
oracles come from the gods and indicate their will. 

In all, a staggering fifty-six Delphic oracles (of the corpus of approximately 
520 Delphic oracles recorded by all sources, both literary and epigraphic) are 
quoted verbatim by Herodotos, with the majority of these relating to the 
Persian Wars and the events immediately preceding them; he also recites two 
from Didyma (fifty are known).Also connected in his narrative with the Persian 
Wars are a number of oracles, one of Mousaios and three of Bakis, together with 
the general statement that the oracles of Mousaios and Bakis about the Battle 
of Salamis in 480 Bc came true. Herodotos also quotes a prophecy concerning 
Salamis by the Athenian chresmologos Lysistratos, made many years previously. 
All of these oracles—those of Delphi, Didyma, Mousaios, Bakis and Lysistratos— 
came true not only in Herodotos’ estimation, but also in that of those alive at 
the time, as well as in the view of Herodotos’ own audience and readership a 
generation or so later. He fills Greek history in the seventh century to 479 Bc 
with oracles; the canvas of the Persian Wars is of a vast nature, in which the 
gods are asked about the future, advice is sought about what to do in the face 
of the invasion, and old oracles are applied to this mighty conflict. This is but 
a reflection of belief in the archaic and classical Greek world. But his slightly 
defensive attitude, when he makes clear his own attitude to oracular prophecy 
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and its validity in the context of the oracle of Bakis concerning Salamis (which 
he quotes), seems to indicate that he might have encountered some scepticism 
about the authenticity or veracity of some of the oracles he cites:'*° 


As regards oracles I cannot deny that they are true, and I do not wish 
to attempt to overthrow them ...[He quotes an oracle of Bakis that 
the Greeks will be victorious in a sea battle at Salamis, which for him 
obviously came true.] With such an accurate prophecy of Bakis, neither 
can I dare to deny the validity of oracles, nor allow such scepticism on the 
part of others. 


Thucydides’ intellectual approach to oracles 


Thucydides (c.460—400 Bc), heir to Herodotos’ historiography, had an obvious 
intellectual interest in oracles, and this is manifested throughout his history 
of the Peloponnesian War. He demonstrates a profound belief in oracular 
pronouncements and their prescience (particularly ones from Delphi), and was 
especially curious as to how individual oracles could or should be interpreted. 
Key oracular episodes in the Peloponnesian War interested him particularly, 
and in several passages he discusses oracles, while they feature mainly in his 
study of the lead-up to the Peloponnesian War and Greece’s past history. 
From him it is known that both protagonists in the dispute over the control of 
Epidamnos invoked oracular authority: Epidamnos itself consulted Delphi as to 
whether to give control of its island to the Corinthians as oikistai (the original 
founders of the colony) and seek aid from them against Corcyra, advice which 
Epidamnos followed; Corcyra itself was willing to submit the dispute over 
Epidamnos to an oracular response from Delphi.'*” 

Spartans (but not Athenians) feature in Thucydides as consultants of Delphi. 
They obeyed the Delphic oracle to allow the rebelling helots to leave Mt 
Ithome (probably in about 454 sc), and consulted Delphi in 432 sc as to 
whether to go to war against the Athenians. Apollo replied that they would 
win against Athens if they 'fought strongly' and he (Apollo) would aid them 
‘whether invoked or not invoked’. Thucydides in reporting this oracle writes 
‘so it is said’, perhaps because he is disinclined to believe such a partisan 
stance for Delphic Apollo. Sparta received a Delphic oracle about where to 
bury the regent Pausanias, and this seems to be an example of an unsolicited 
piece of oracular advice from the Pythia. Thucydides notes that as the war 
commenced, many prophecies were recited by the chresmologoi and others, 
while an earthquake at Delos was considered to be portentous, and all such 
like occurrences were examined closely.'*? 

Kylon in his attempt at tyranny in Athens in 632 sc misinterpreted a Delphic 
oracle, but Thucydides explains its true meaning: the oracle stated that Kylon 
would be able to seize power at the ‘greatest festival of Zeus’, which he misunder- 
stood as the Olympic festival (of 632 Bc). Yet Thucydides correctly understood 
that the festival was the local Athenian Diasia, ‘a very great festival’. Delphi was 
correct, but the consultant misunderstood the Pythia’s pronouncement, a theme 
also found in the Delphic narrative about Croesus king of Lydia. Conversely, 
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Alkmeon is admired by Thucydides for interpreting an oracle correctly and 
explains how he did so: Thucydides and he were clearly equal on an intellectual 
level. He also shows how the oracle that Hesiod would die at Nemea came true, 
by indicating the ‘word play’ within the oracle concerned. These plays on words, 
in which the consultant had to interpret correctly the meaning of a word or 
phrase, appealed directly to Thucydides’ intellect." 

He argued that the Pelargikon oracle (manteion) ‘was fulfilled’ during the 
Peloponnesian War, butin an unexpected way. This was a Pythian akroteleution, 
a ‘verse end’ — ‘Better to leave the Pelargikon unoccupied’ — disassociated from 
the rest of an oracle from Delphi of which it was originally a part. Thucydides 
explains carefully that it was precisely the outbreak of the war between the 
Spartans and Athenians which caused the Pelargikon to be inhabited, and no 
good could come of this. He comments that the effects of the plague in Athens, 
which broke out in 430 Bc, were so bad and irremediable that supplications 
at shrines and enquiries at oracles had no effect, and, overcome by the evil of 
the plague, people stopped their religious practices. The plague undermined 
the two pillars of normal religious practice, the temples and oracles, in the same 
way as traditional burial customs were neglected. ^? 

Particular Thucydidean interest is demonstrated with regard to a specific 
oracle connected with the plague at Athens, and he devotes some 170 words 
to it (a lengthy exposition for his history) as the culmination of his narrative of 
the plague’s effects. Once again his interest is in oracular vocabulary. In Athens 
there was a dispute about an oracle: ‘A Dorian war will come, accompanied by 
plague’. Debate arose in Athens about the meaning of a word in the oracle — 
that the ancient wording of the oracle was not loimos (plague) but the simi- 
lar limos (famine). He is obviously interested in the etymological discussion, 
but also regarding the nature of these ‘dormant oracles’ carefully notes that 
if another Dorian war occurs, and there is a famine, the older interpretation 
based on the reading of limos (famine) will prevail. 

Several oracles punctuate Thucydides’ account. In 426 sc the Spartans 
consulted Delphi before founding the colony Herakleia in Trachinia, and 
followed Apollo’s advice to invite ‘any of the other Greeks who wished to join 
them, except the Ionians and Achaeans and some other races’. In the context 
of peace talks between Sparta and Athens, which led to the Peace of Nikias 
in 421 Bc, the Spartan king Pleistoanax, who had been deposed for bribery 
(in 426 BC), was accused by the Spartans of having bribed the Delphic oracle 
to support his restoration, and Thucydides quotes the hexameter oracle given 
by Delphi: 


Restore the offspring of the half-god son of Zeus 

From a foreign land to that of your own; 

If you do not, you will plough with a silver plough-share. 
Herakles was the demigod in question, from whom the Spartan kings claimed 
descent, and a scholiast on the passage explains that the silver plough refers to a 


famine that would have occurred if the oracle were not obeyed, as the Spartans 
would then have needed to buy their food with silver.'?? 
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According to Thucydides the Athenians purified Delos (sometime in the 
early 420s Bc) because of a ‘certain oracle’, possibly from Delphi, and later the 
Athenians obeyed an oracle of Delphi to restore the Delians (whom they had 
expelled) to Delos.'* He notes carefully that the terms of the Peace of Nikias 
in 421 Bc stipulated the safety of all those travelling to oracular sanctuaries, and 
guaranteed the freedom of Delphi: whoever wished to consult oracular centres, 
and whoever travelled as a member of a theoria (an official state delegation) 
could do so without fear. Independence was guaranteed for the shrine and the 
temple at Delphi, reflecting the general Greek feeling that no individual major 
city should control this oracular centre but that it should be open to everyone.!”* 

It is not any inclination of his own to disbelieve oracles which has him report 
the cynical and sophistic Athenian ambassadors as saying to the Melians that they 
should surrender to Athens as there is no hope of victory for them, in which posi- 
tion, ‘when bowed down with distress, and all visible hopes desert them, men 
turn to invisible ones, to divination (mantike), oracles (chresmoi), and such like 
things, which by inspiring hope cause ruin’.'” Hope was precisely a main purpose 
of Greek divination, in helping the Greeks to seek divine succour and assistance 
in war, plague, decisions about colonies, and, more personally, in issues relating 
to illness, theft, childbirth and the entire range of domestic concerns. Greeks, like 
other peoples, utilised divination to provide them with guidance as they nego- 
tiated the difficulties and uncertainties of life; they sought reassurance through 
divination: it gave them hope and a mechanism to cope with life’s traumas. 

In his description of how the news of the disaster of the Sicilian Expedition 
was received at Athens in 413 sc, Thucydides reports the people being as angry 
with the orators who had persuaded them to launch the expedition, as well as 
with the diviners who had supported it.'”° There is no Thucydidean criticism 
here of divination, and it 1s the demos itself that is angry with the diviners, 
who should have delivered correct predictions. But there is an earlier passage 
with a similar theme, for when the area of Acharnai in Attika was invaded by 
the Spartans in 431 Bc, and the Athenians were divided as to whether they 
should engage the Spartans in battle or not, he comments, ‘the chresmologoi 
(oracle expounders) were singing all sorts of oracles, according to what each 
man wanted to hear'.?" His own belief in Panhellenic oracles is clear, and his 
attitude to omens is even more unambiguous, and he relates that, because of 
the magnitude of the Peloponnesian War: 


Stories from the ancient past, known from being spoken of, rarely verified 
by fact, were no longer viewed with disbelief, such as earthquakes, which 
occurred over a vast expanse of the earth and with the greatest violence; 
eclipses of the sun, occurring with greater frequency than remembered 
from previous times; massive droughts in some places which resulted in 
famines; lastly . . . the plague. 


All of these natural phenomena were accepted as true by the populace, now that 
they were suffering the unparalleled destruction wrought by the Peloponnesian 
War, which he had listed immediately before this passage. An earthquake at 
Delos before the war was ‘said and believed to signify future events’, and other 
similar incidents were carefully scrutinised as being signs (semeia).'”° 
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At one point in his narrative, when he is reflecting on the course of the 
war and commenting that he had lived through its entire length, Thucydides 
states his opinion that the only oracle to have come true about the war was 
that it was ‘foretold by many’ that the conflict would last thrice nine years, 
and Thucydides records his calculations about the number of seasons to show 
that this oracle in fact came true. He believes it because he can validate it by 
working out the duration of the war for himself. In fact, it could be said, with 
hindsight, that the oracle about the Pelargikon came true as well, because of 
the plague, as did Apollo’s response to the Spartans in 432 Bc that they would 


win the war if they fought ‘strongly’.'”” 


Xenophon on omens 


Thucydides shows a detailed interest in religious matters of various kinds, 
not only divination, but myths, temples and festivals, and is careful to report 
these when they are important to his narrative. He might not, like Herodotos, 
describe epiphanies of gods or divine beings such as heroes," but he indicates 
his own understanding and explication of oracular pronouncements. While 
both Herodotos and Thucydides see the gods as involved in warfare, Herodotos 
considers that their intervention is direct, although for Thucydides it is less so, via 
the medium of Apollo at Delphi, and oracular pronouncements." Xenophon, 
in contrast, trusts omens explicitly, though he does on occasion record rumours 
that some omens were the fabrication of commanders."" His interest in oracles 
and oracular centres is less obvious, but this is because the scope of his work 
was not equivalent to that on the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, in which 
oracles played such a major role. 

As a soldier and commander constantly on the march in enemy territory, 
it was the day-to-day omens which were important to him and the Ten 
Thousand Greeks. Under such circumstances history meant divination and 
was divination — the gods were intrinsic to and inseparable from events, and 
through omens indicated to their worshippers the outcome of events that 
were already divinely determined, whether the omens were spontaneous or 
otherwise. In this way the three key historians for 300 years of Greek history — 
Herodotos, Thucydides and Xenophon — positioned divination as part of their 
historical narrative. Divination's widespread acceptance cannot be disputed, 
and the Delphic oracle's influence was not even diminished when the Pythia 
was shown to have been bribed: human failing, not the god Apollo's, seems to 
have been the unspoken consensual explanation. 

When he has Sokrates describing various forms of manteia, Xenophon 
himself is speaking, and there are numerous references to divination in his 
works, such as the Apology and Memorabilia. *°? He accepts prophecy in its 
many Greek forms, and his Hellenika (History of Greece: 411—367 Bc) and his 
Anabasis (Journey: an account of his adventures as one of the Ten Thousand 
Greek mercenaries, 401—399 Bc; an expedition supporting Cyrus against 
his brother the Persian King Artaxerxes) are full of omens of various kinds: 
dreams, sacrificial entrails, the pre-battle sacrifice (sphagia), ominous words, 
birds of omen, a mantis predicting his own death, and earthquakes ending 
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Spartan military campaigns. Cyrus’ victory over Artaxerxes is preceded by 
propitious sacrificial omens and a password, ‘Zeus Saviour and Victory’, 
which when Cyrus heard it he accepted as an omen.”” In his works there 
are references to various oracles which are part of the history of his time, and 
which he clearly accepts. 5 He is an example of an historian who believed 
earnestly in divination, and whose life was dominated by decisions taken on 
its basis. 

Sokrates had advised Xenophon to go to Delphi and consult the god, 
with regard to his proposal to join the forces of Cyrus in Asia Minor: the 
phraseology of Xenophon question, however, was ‘to which one of the 
gods ought he to sacrifice and pray in order to make most successfully and 
advantageously the journey he was contemplating undertaking, and having 
had a good journey, come back safely?" When Xenophon told Sokrates the 
response, the latter criticised him for not asking whether he ought, in fact, 
to go at all.” Xenophon’s enquiry was a standard form of consultation and 
Sokrates was not actually correct; Xenophon had made up his mind: what he 
wanted to know was how best to carry out his activity (as was the case with 
oracles concerning colonies). Apollo told him specifically to which god to 
sacrifice: Zeus Basileus (Zeus the King). 

Xenophon quotes a handful of oracles (some thirteen). As noted, 
Herodotos cites some ten per cent of the Delphic oracular corpus in his work. 
Of other historical writers, Diodoros of Sicily in his Universal History of the 
first century BC, cited and quoted Delphic oracles frequently (some 51), and 
did so as this was a marked feature of the developed historiographical tradition, 
and he was making use of both surviving sources and ones now lost. Omens 
attracted his attention for the same reason, that readers would fully expect that 
momentous historical events to be heralded by warning omens sent by the 
gods: it was the role of the historian to record these as part and parcel of the 
historical narrative."? Many of these oracles are not otherwise attested, and 
will have been drawn from works long lost. Ancient geographical writers, 
Pausanias and Strabo, recounted oracles pertaining to the places they described — 
Pausanias about as many as Herodotos — but of course covering a much 
broader time span and geographical range than the latter, while Strabo recites 
remarkably few. Plutarch in his Lives and Moralia has occasion to cite and 
quote many Delphic oracles, both in the Lives as these intersect with his 
protagonists, and also in the Moralia with its immense sweep of intellectual 
enquiry, and not simply in the three dialogues dealing with his hometown 
Delphi.” Greek society, topography, religion and history all called forth from 
writers a need to cite and recite oracles, omens and prodigies: these were 
essential ingredients in the very essence of the identity of ancient Greece. 


*Over-given' to divination 


For over a millennium most Greeks believed in divination, and Aristodemos 
‘the Small’, who did not, was very much in the minority.? Yet while there 
was an overall acceptance in the validity of divination, those who, like Nikias 
and the ‘Superstitious Man’ of Theophrastos, were overly preoccupied with 
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omens and divination were the target of criticism. Nikias, according to 
Plutarch, had ‘secret’ business with manteis, and he also cites from the (now 
lost) dialogues of Pasiphon that Nikias sacrificed to the gods each and every 
day and kept a mantis in his house: it was clearly unusual to have such a ‘per- 
sonal’ mantis. In Sicily, Stilbides had been Nikias’ main mantis but had died 
shortly before the lunar eclipse of 413 Bc. When commenting on Nikias' 
reaction to the eclipse, Thucydides’ opinion was that he was ‘over-given’ to 
divination, and from other sources it is clear that it was well known that a 
lunar eclipse was a celestial phenomenon which had been explained in terms 
of natural science. 

'This tendency to be 'over-given' to divination was caricatured savagely 
in the fourth century Bc by Theophrastos in one of his satirical sketches of 
personality traits, in this case, that of Deisidaimonia.?!! This sketch is usually 
translated as the ‘Superstitious Man’, or Deisidaimon, although in a favour- 
able sense the word means one who is pious or fears the gods. In a pejorative 
sense, however, it means one over-given to religiosity, who credulously sees 
the hand of the gods in everyday occurrences, not just important events. If 
possible it would be better to avoid the word superstition, with its nega- 
tive and culturally superior assumptions, which are inappropriate for Greek 
beliefs. Theophrastos’ Deisidaimon is, however, both credulous and naive: 
when he finds that a mouse has gnawed its way through a bag of barley meal, 
he consults an exegetes (an interpreter of sacred law) as to the meaning of 
this. When the (practically minded) exegetes advises him to take the bag to 
the leather-mender to have it repaired, he then does not accept this advice 
(that the event was not ominous), but instead performs an expiatory sacrifice 
on the grounds that that his livelihood and prosperity might be in danger. A 
joke about this type of situation was that it would have been more marvel- 
lous if the bag had eaten the mouse, and similarly when manteis interpreted 
a snake coiling around the key of a gate as a teras, the Spartan Leotychidas 
quipped that if the key had coiled around the snake, then that would indeed 
be a teras?" 

When the Deisidaimon has a dream he consults the oneirokritai, manteis 
and the ornithoskopoi, to enquire 'to which of the gods or which goddess 
it is necessary to pray’, which clearly reflects overconsultation: he need only 
see the one, for it would be reasonable that anyone seeing a dream would 
consult a dream-interpreter, rather than an expert on bird omens. His life 
is full of ominous signs — a weasel, a house-snake, passing the crossroads, an 
owl’s hoot — and he garlands the domestic hermaphrodites twice a month, 
purifies his house regularly, and takes his family to be initiated by the Orphic 
initiators every month. While Theophrastos mocks his attention to details, 
Athenian householders did interpret commonplace incidents as messages from 
the gods.?? One Xenokrates is said to have written about ‘household divina- 
tion’ (oikoskopikon) and what certain incidents meant: what did a weasel or 
a snake appearing in the house presage? And what if olive oil, wine, water 
or ashes were spilled? Although Theophrastos mocks the 'Superstitious Man’ 
for founding a shrine in a house if he saw a snake in it, a prophetic interpreta- 
tion of such an event was, in fact, not unusual.?"* 
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Iconographically, Greek divination is somewhat disappointing. Despite the fact 
that acts such as entrail inspection (hieroskopia) must have occurred reasonably 
regularly (though the expense of sacrificing a beast needs to be considered), 
there are in fact few depictions of this process — rather fewer than thirty, 
though scenes of entrails and portions of meat being roasted at altars are, how- 
ever, not uncommon. One of the few portrayals of hieroskopia is provided by 
the well-known Wiirzburg piece, depicting the departing warrior examining 
entrails in company with his family (see Figures 6.4 and 6.5). Such a theme of 
the warrior leaving home is depicted relatively frequently, but such scenes tend 
to show the family gathered together, with the wife holding a libation bowl 
which has been, or will be, filled with wine and poured onto the ground or 
an altar as part of a departure ritual. Scenes of consultations of Delphi are rare, 
but do provide some vital clues of the procedures there: a staid, non-frenzied 
Pythia calmly sits on her tripod before a consultant in a well-known depiction 
(Figure 7.1). 

Scenes of bird divination are more common: vases indicate that birds were 
often painted on shields, with the shield carrier invoking the good omen of the 
bird in this way (Figures 4.3-4.6). Well-known literary motifs from Homer 
and Aeschylus appear frequently: the two eagles attacking a hare was an omi- 
nous motif that appeared on coins (Figure 4.7), and that of the eagle clutching 
a snake was particularly well-represented (Figures 3.2, 4.7 and 4.8).*!° 

Methodological problems abound with this artistic material: there is, for 
example, no clear explanation of the vases regarding the scene that is taking 
place, protagonists are only occasionally identified by an inscription, and the 
scene itself is never explained. Presumably the purchaser of a vase would be 
well versed in the event being depicted, as the artist could safely assume if 
the person buying that vase had actually commissioned this particular scene 
to be painted on it. Interpreting the iconography on the basis of literary texts 
can be valuable, but often leaves many points unanswered. The fact that the 
omen of the eagle dropping the snake in the Iliad of the eighth century Bc 
was reproduced on shields in the fifth century shows the enduring legacy of 
knowledge of this omen, with Zeus' message that the Trojans would lose (and 
hence the Greeks win) being invoked to bring a propitious outcome to the 
hoplite carrying the shield. 

Lekanomanteis (despised along with these other —skopoi and —manteis by 
Artemidoros) practised lekanomanteia, divining by dishes, usually through 
liquid poured into a bowl (Figures 1.4 and 7.1 are other possible exam- 
ples).?^ There are literally hundreds of scenes on Athenian vases showing 
a wife pouring a libation of wine into a shallow bowl for her husband to 
pour onto the earth or an altar prior to his departure for war. But only one 
of these scenes, an Athenian red-figure stamnos by the Kleophon Painter, 
dating from around 440 Bc, shows a departing warrior with the bowl quite 
close to his face, as if he has just looked into it, gazing fixedly and stonily at 
his wife, who looks at the ground. Both their gazes are sad, as is that of the 
accompanying woman, who is probably a slave, who lifts her right hand, 
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a typical gesture for the acceptance of an omen (as in Figures 6.4 and 6.5). 
This may well depict an episode of lekanomanteia, and that this scene only 
occurs once is important, for just as there are hundreds of libation scenes for 
departing warriors there are less than thirty for hieroskopia, leading to the 
assumption that such vases were produced for specific occasions. A hiero- 
skopia for a single hoplite would be a rare event, given the expense of a 
beast, while any warrior departing for war could pour a libation to the gods. 
Such a vase was produced for a specific purpose, presumably to commemo- 
rate a specific hoplite's departure from home. 

As usual for Greek religion, much of the physical evidence for divination 
originates from Athens, but there are some important exceptions. A grave stele 
from Mantineia in Arkadia incorporates a life-size statue of a woman hold- 
ing and examining a liver with a conspicuous lobe, which provides a glimpse 


Figure 1.4 A wife has poured a libation of wine into a dish and her husband, 
departing for war, holds it in the performance of lekanomanteia. 
Athenian red-figure stamnos, Kleophon Painter, c.440 Bc, Munich 
Antikensammlungen 2415. Courtesy of the Ancient Art and 
Architecture Collection. 
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of a female practitioner of hieroskopia, but once again this statue raises sev- 
eral points and questions (Figure 3.3). She appears to be unique as a woman 
hieroskopos. Women are often shown on Athenian grave stelai with religious 
items, such as kettledrums or keys to temples, to indicate their religious roles, 
and this woman is a variation on these, and a unique one in the context of 
divination. Prophesying was not gendered in Greece — women, as a charac- 
ter in a play of Euripides notes, were the crucial voices of Apollo at Delphi 
and Zeus at Dodona.?" Women also prophesied from their ‘stomachs’ (the 
engastrimythoi),?? and among the diviners despised by both Artemidoros and 
Clement, there were presumably women practitioners of divination through 
flour, a domestic substance over which they had charge, or cheese, or sieves. In 
the kitchen, the daily tedium — or a genuine desire to have some idea about the 
future, and hence control over it — caused women to make use of the domes- 
tic comestibles available to them to predict what was going to happen, and 
Xenokrates, as seen, wrote about this. Just as hieroskopoi incorporated their 
readings of the flames in their predictions from sacrifices, women no doubt 
used their cooking fires on a smaller scale as a vehicle for divination, like the 
unmarried woman in Lysistrata looking for omens of her chances of matrimony 
in the fire. For although much divination centred on the state, relating to issues 
of war or politics, anyone who was inclined was free to practise divination 
themselves, or to seek out experts who would interpret or seek out for them 
the omens which could regulate their everyday lives. Major divinatory centres 
such as Delphi, Dodona and Klaros, to name but a few examples, met the needs 
of both the state and the individual, but more for the state than for the indi- 
vidual who also regularly performed divination at home. 


Conclusion 


Divination was central to the life of the ancient Greeks. Literally hundreds 
of terms covered its various facets: its practitioners; the omens and oracles 
themselves; and its various manifestations and procedures. It had the rich- 
est vocabulary of any single ancient Greek techne, a numerousness of terms 
that occupied lexicographers, the ancient compilers of dictionaries, for well 
over a thousand years, from Harpokration in the second century AD to the 
Etymologicum Magnum in the twelfth. Its professional practitioners, the man- 
teis and chresmologoi, could clearly be the subject of criticism, as tragedies 
and comedies make clear. These criticisms, however, do not articulate a 
belief that the future could not be discerned. While the rejection of divina- 
tion by Epicureans is clear, this group was the exception to the rule that 
divination, as a whole, was accepted unreservedly as communicating the 
wishes of the gods to humankind. Divination was not expected to provide a 
palatable answer to a query: criticising divination, however, according to the 
tragedians, did not solve the issue at hand. Running away from prophecy, as 
Kreon advises his son Menoikeus (literally in this case), was neither possible 
nor productive. Similarly, when Laios attempted unsuccessfully to avert the 
prophecy that he would be killed by his son by abandoning him while he 
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was a baby, the son (Oedipus) survived and slew his father (unbeknownst, at 
a crossroads), as the prophecy had foretold.” 

Divination was so much part and parcel of Greek life that it forms an 
important aspect in the accounts of all the Greek historians, from the ‘history’ 
of the Trojan War in the Iliad, down through to the end of the ancient Greek 
world. Herodotos, and Thucydides after him, were fascinated by oracles. 
Herodotos was particularly intrigued by the way in which they created a 
narrative of prophecy, and he foregrounds oracles in his work to indicate that 
the conflicts against the Persians — and their outcome — had long been predicted 
by the gods through many oracles which the context of the Persian Wars made 
explicable, and their fulfilment a battle-by-battle occurrence. Thucydides notes 
that a numerousness of prodigies preceded the Peloponnesian War, and that 
chresmologoi sang many relevant oracles prior to its outbreak and during the 
war itself, but for him it is the intellectual challenge of the hidden meaning 
of some oracles which exercises his interest. Xenophon was aware when he 
was writing that military commanders in times of warfare were suspected of 
‘inventing’ omens, a charge he himself does not believe as he reports wartime 
omens of his own experience as facts and rejects claims that omens were 
fabricated. War and omens went together — and the better the predictions were 
for commanders, the more likely they would engage the soldiers’ spirits and 
incite them to the greatest possible velour. 

Modern scholarship has always been preoccupied with divination at 
Delphi and its consequences for the Greek world, especially in the classical 
period, but overwhelmingly it is the wide range of the divinatory proce- 
dures, discussed in the following chapters, that arrests attention, which were 
freely available to the general public. There were dozens of divinatory cen- 
tres throughout the Greek world, attesting to the prevalence of divination 
and the very public nature of many divinatory practices (see Figure 1.5). 
Literature on the subject abounded from the fifth century Bc on, with hun- 
dreds of titles in circulation whether on dreams or bird omens or divination 
more generally. These were cheap and easy to procure; any literate person 
could, ‘tell their future’. Philosophers made it the subject of one of their main 
literary discussions, especially as divination could be used, especially by the 
Stoics, to argue for the existence of the gods: ‘Do the gods exist? Divination 
proves they do’, as opposed to the Epicurean view, “There are no gods, so 
there can be no divination’. There were so many works on oracles and divi- 
nation that Augustus could burn 2,000 books of prophecy written in Greek 
and Latin, indicating the popularity of this literary genre. Five hundred years 
earlier, Aristophanes could make comic fun of the sheer excessive number 
of oracular pronouncements which were in circulation. To pick and sing the 
correct oracle for the right occasion was a skill indeed: Aristophanes’ chres- 
mologos has one in hand for every contingency. Writers could criticise both 
the general Nikias and the 'Deisidaimon' of Theophrastos for divination ‘to 
excess’, but in a world of uncertainties and insecurities it is no wonder that 
both everyday and extraordinary events were seen as needing prophetic guid- 
ance of an authoritative nature, providing enlightenment on the important 
details of both public and private life in the Greek city. 
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Notes 


1 Eur. Phoin. 953-59. 

2 Eur. Phoin. 832—959, 971; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 316-17 (he gives Oedipus a choice as to 
whether he wishes to hear or not: 332-33). 

3 Eur. Hel. 515-27. 

4 Soph. Oed. Tyr. 167—89, 300—309, 370—73. 

5 Soph. Antig. esp. 998—1090. 

6 Eur. Bach. 255-57, 346—51. 

7 Il. 1.92—100, 106: mantis of evil’. 

8 Hom. Il. 12.210—50 (quotation: 243). 

9 Aeschyl. Seven 24—29 (Teiresias), 378—83; for the sphagia, see Chapter 6. 

10 Diog. Laert. 1 Chilon 68. 

11 Ar. Birds 719-22. 

12 Pin. Pyth. 9.44—49. 

13 Figure 1.1: Delphi Archaeological Museum 8140, Pistoxenos Painter, or Euphronios, 
c.475 Bc (LIMC ii Apollo 455; ThesCRA viii no. 104, fig. 49; AE 1970: 30-44, 
figs 1-3, pls 10a, 11-12; Boardman 1993: 1018, fig. 98a, 2001: 94, fig. 127; Sparkes 
1996: 19 fig. 1.11; Bundrick 2005: 16, fig. 6). 

14 Figure 1.2: BM 1897.7—21.2, Painter of London B76 (CJA British Museum 3 iii. 
He.7 pl. 35.1a—b; ABV 86.8, Para. 32; LIMC i Achilleus 225; Boardman 1974: 
fig. 55). C£. Splitter 2000: 74—76. 

15 Plautus Bacchides 953-61 (writing between c.205-184 Bc); see also Vatican 
Mythographer 1.210, c. Ap 900—1100 (Mai 1831: p. 75) = 3.8.1 (Zorzetti and Berlioz 
1995: 118); Gantz 1993: 602 (and also for the various sources for Achilles homo- 
erotic attraction to Troilos, fatal for the latter). 

16 Munich 1436; NY 01.8.6; Louvre CA 6113 (LIMC i Achilleus 230, 307, 310). 

17 Eur. Hel. 13-15 (cf. 823), 145, 515, 822 (chresterion), 859, 873, 1198, 1227; see also 
below. 

18 Kalchas: Hom. Il. 1.106; Kassandra: Aeschyl. Agam. 1099, 1202; Apollo: Aeschyl. 
Eum. 18, Gaia: Eum. 2. 

19 Thuc. 2.21.3: chresmologoi giving chresmoi, 8.1.1. 

20 Eur. Herakleid. 488. 

21 Eur. Suppl. 500; Hesych. sv oionopoloi. 

22 Soph. Ant. 999 (using the Doric form thakos, not the Ionic thokos); Eur. Bacch. 
347; Paus. 9.16.1; cf. Pos. Ep. 34; truthful throne: Eur. Iph. Taur. 1254; also 
Aeschyl. Eum. 18. 

23 Diod. 1.73.4, 32.12.3, cf. 1.70.9. 

24 Eur. Suppl. 211—13; Aeschyl. Prom. 498—99. 

25 Hom. Il. 1.62-63. The aged oneiropolos Eurydamas, father of Abas and Polyidos 
slain by Diomedes, will no longer interpret their dreams, now that they are dead: 
Hom. Il. 5.149—51 (cf. Corno 1982: 57). 

26 Hom. Hymn Herm. 471—72; see also Soph. Oed. Tyr. 394; Plat. Tim. 71d. 

27 Hom. Od. 12.272; Aeschyl. Eum. 4 (Apollo as mantis: 18); Eur. Iph. Taur. 1253; Hdt. 
1.46.3; Thuc. 2.17.1; Suid. svv chresterion, theopropia. 

28 Hom. Od. 11.151 (Teiresias’ prophecies to Odysseus), 297, 13.172; Eur. Iph. Taur. 
121, 1255, Iph. Aul. 1556. 

29 Manteuomai: Ar. Birds 593, 596. 

30 Teiresias: Eur. Phoin. 954—56; Aeschyl. Seven 24—29; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 310—11. 

31 Xen. Mem. 1.1.3, Cav. 9.9, Symp. 4.48, Cyrop. 8.7.3, see also Apol. 12-13; Aeschyl. 
Prom. 484—99; Eur. Suppl. 211—13. 

32 Isok. 9.21; Ar. Birds 719—21;see also Plut. Mor. 589f. Plato in describing the world of 
ether says that the inhabitants there have phemai, manteiai and aistheseis (visions) 
from the gods: Phaido 111b. 
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33 Artem. Oneir. 2.69; Melampous: On [Divination from] Birthmarks, and also On 
Divination by Tivitchings, discussed below. 

34 Teraskopos: Soph. Oed. Tyr. 605; Eur. Bacch. 248—49; lists of types of false and trustworthy 
diviners: Artem. Oneir. 2.69; Clem. Protrept. 2.10—11. Cf. Chapter 9 at n. 15. 

35 Human babies as terata: Arist. Prob. 902a. 

36 Thuc. 8.1; Plut. Nik. 13.1. 

37 Hdt. 8.142.1. 

38 Hdt. 7.140—43; Thuc. 8.1; Plat. Euthyphro 2c. For the wooden wall oracle, see 
Evans 1982; Georges 1986; Holladay 1987; Robertson 1987 (discussed by 
Evans 1988); Themistokles as a mantis: Dillery 2005: 211—12; cf. Parker 1985: 
323-24. 

39 Front. Strat. 1.12.11. 

40 Eclipse: Thuc. 7.50.4. 

41 Xen. Anab. 5.6.29. 

42 Sokrates: Xen. Mem. 1.1.4—9, quotations: 7, 9; Luc. Astrol. 23 (Dillon and Garland 
2010: 50, doc. 2.3); cf. Cic. div. 1.9 (Chapter 9, n.3). 

43 Xen. Mem. 1.1.2—9. Antipater recorded the times Sokrates' daimonion made correct 
predictions: Cic. div. 1.123—24. 

44 Xen. Mem. 1.3.4, 9, 19. 

45 Xen. Mem. 1.4.2—19, 4.2.24. 

46 Pl. Apol. 21; Xen. Apol. 14. 

47 Eur. F973 (Nauck; Plut. Mor 399a, 432c); Men. Theophoroumene PCG 6.1 F225; 
Teiresias: Eur. Phoin. 953—59 (quoted above); Cic. div. 2.12. 

48 See Chapter 2. 

49 Eur. Hel. 743-60. 

50 Eur. Hel. 823, 1136—64. 

51 Modern discussions of particular types of omens and oracles (but few holistic 
treatments): Bouché-Leclercq 1879-82; Halliday 1913; Rosenberger 2001; 
Johnston and Struck 2005 (a collection of essays on individual topics: see esp. 
Dillery 2005); Johnston 2008; Stoneman 2011; for warfare: Pritchett 1979; 
Nevin 2017. 

52 For both of whom, see Chapter 2. 

53 Three books: Hes. Melam. F277 MW (Athen. 609e), with p. 133, cf. Eustath. comm. 
Hom. Il. 875.52; Melam. FF270—79 MW; Kalchas: F278 MW; Teiresias: FF275, 276 
MW (Apollod. 3.6.7; Tzetzes schol. on Lykoph. Alex. 682 [Scheer]); Amphilochos: 
279 MW (Strabo 14.5.16); for the contents of the Melampodia: Löffler 1963; 
cf. Parke 1967: 190 n.4; Cozzoli 2007: 63—67. Translation: Irby-Massie and Keyser 
2002: 343-44. 

54 See Chapter 3. 

55 Paus. 9.31.5; cf. West 1978: 364—65 (Epe Mantika). 

56 Hesiod: Paus. 9.31.5; Proclus in his commentary on line 828 of Hesiod's Works and 
Days. 

57 Labeo: see Macrob. Sat. 1.18.19—20; Mastandrea 1979. 

58 Hes. WD 826-28. 

59 Galen Corpus medicorum Graecorum v.9.1. 

60 Cic. div. 1.125. 

61 Callim. FF 414—28 (Pfeiffer). 

62. For Poseidippos' new epigrams, collected with those previously known, see: Greek 
text: Bastianini et al. 2001 (ed. pr.). These are discussed in Chapter 4. 

63 Recently these fragments have been rescued from scholarly neglect in the admirable, 
seminal work of Furley and Gysembergh 2015, and are discussed in Chapter 6. 

64 Ael. Anim. 10.34; Plut. Mar. 17.3.The title On Birds is known from Athen. 388d 
(also several citations concerning birds without naming the book, 387-89); dream 
book: Corno 1969: no. 14 (three citations from Artemidoros); Oder 1890. 
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Psellos Concerning Omoplatoskopia and Oionoskopia lines 50—56. See the Greek text at 
Duffy 1992: 113-15; brief comments at Lawson 1910: 309-11.The current author 
is currently working with L. Garland on a translation and commentary of this text. 
Schol. Plat. Soph. 252c (Greene); Suid. sv engastrimythos (Philochoros FGrH 
328 F78). 

Suid. sv Philochoros (Philochoros FGrH 328 TT1, 5, FF76—79); Plut. Mor. 403e 
(Istros FGrH 334 T5); Plut. Mor. 403e (Theopompos FGrH 115 F336). Bitch 
and star: Dion. Hal. Dein. 3 (Philochoros FGrH 328 F67); date: Smith, W.D. 
1965: esp. 113—14; but c£. Jacoby's commentary at FGrH 3b.1 346, 1949: 54. 
Peri Chresmon. Peri Chresterion (Werhli 1969: 40-41 FF130—41, commentary: 
104—107; Schütrumpf 2008: 224-35 FF117—26; no discussion at Fortenbaugh 
and Pender 2009). The fragment concerning an eclipse of the sun when Perikles 
was leading out a naval action (Plut. Per. 35.1—5) probably does not belong to 
Herakleides’ On Piety (where Wehrli 19 F 47 and Schütrumpf 90-93 F27 place it) 
but to his work on divination. 

Suid. sv Nikandros. 

Books on divination: Cic. div. 1.6, cf. 2.88, 97. Poseidonios as Cicero’s teacher, see 
esp. Cic. de fato (Concerning Fate) 5—7, de finibus 1.6, nat. deor. 1.6; Plut. Cic. 4.5; Kidd 
1988: 1Li.24—25. For Antipater, see also Cic. div. 1.39, 2.144. C£. Algra 2003: 154. 
Cic. div. 2.40. 

See Chapter 7. 

Diog. Laert. 7.149: Zeno (SVF 1.174); Chrysippos (SVF ii.1191); Athenodoros 
(Cordylion; not the Athenodoros of FGrH 746); Poseidonios (Kidd 1972: i.F7). 
Cic. div. 1.7, 62 (criticised by Marcus Cicero), 2.9, cf. de fato 32; Karneades: 214—128 
BC, his arguments were recorded by his student Klitomachos. See Schofield 1986: 
54—55. 

See the commentaries of Pease 1920 (still quite useful) and Wardle 2006. As a source 
of knowledge of ancient Greek divination, see esp. Guillaumont 2006. Discussions 
of Cicero’s views include: Goar 1968; Denyer 1985; Beard 1986; Schofield 1986; 
Linderski 1995; Krostenko 2000; Santangelo 2013: 10—22. 

Cic. div. 1.5. 

Marcus: Cic. div. 1.3, 27, 28, 120, 121, 131; other peoples: 1.80, 92, 94, 2.76, 77—79; 
inconsistencies: 2.16, 17, 72, 83, 149 (superstition). 

Cic. div. 1.12, 2.149. Key ideas in the de divinatione are discussed in this book in the 
chapters on dreams and hieroskopia: 4 and 6). A useful listing of the structure of 
Cic. div.: Schofield 1986: 64. 

On Divination by Tivitchings (Peri Palmon Mantike): text: Diels 1907—08, but see 
esp. the exhaustive study of Costanza 2009; see Ruelle 1908; Hurst 2001. On 
[Divination from] Birthmarks (Peri Elaion Tou Somatos); text: Franz 1780: 501—508; 
On Prodigies and Signs (Peri Teraton kai Semeion): Artem. 3.28 (Corno no. 25, F1 
p. 71). Melampous has not received much attention since Diels 1907—08; cf. 
Bouché-Leclercq 1879—82: 1.160—65 (discusses mainly sneezing in this category); 
Kidd 1999: iii.440—42; Dasen 2007: 28-30; Costanza 2009: 20-22. Twitching right 
eyelid: Tivitchings 18. 

P Flor. iii.391, column 1 (23), lines 1—4, in Costanza 2009: 43—52; in Tivitchings 
135-36. See Costanza 41—110 for text and commentary on the papyrus fragments 
relating to body twitchings. 

Suid. sv Poseidonios (Kidd 1972: 1. T 1a, p. 3, 1999: i. T 1a, p. 32). 

Suid. sv Diairesis oionistikes. Oionistike (Kidd 1972: F113b). 

Suid. sv Sibylla (Bouché-Leclercq 1879—82: 1.160; Kidd 1999: 111.441). 

Kidd 1972: F113a [F86b] (Pseudo-Nonnos Abbas Ad S. Gregorii Orationem 
I Contra Iulianum 72: Peri tes oionistikes [Migne PG 36.1024]); see Kidd 1999: 
ii1.344, 440-42. 
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85 Seleukos I: Justin 15.4. Various omens associated with anchors involving Seleukos: 
Appian Syriaca 56. 

86 Suid. sv Diairesis oionistikes, cf. svv Helenos, Polles, Poseidonios, Telegonos, 
Xenokrates. 

87 Cf. Plat. Laws 813d. 

88 See Chapter 2. 

89 Isid. Etym. 8.9.1—28. 

90 Oracle collections: Halliday 1913: 52; Fontenrose 1978: 158-65; Dickie 2001: 69; 
Henrichs 2003: 53—54. For Mousaios in Herodotos, see Dillon 2018c. 

91 Asin the succession dispute concerning Agesilaos and Leotychidas in 400 sc: Plut. 
Ages. 3.4 and Lys. 22.5—6; Paus. 3.8.9; see further, Chapter 3. 

92 Hdt. 7.6.3 (D'Agostino 2007: 3 F1, comm. 33-40); Clem. Strom. 1.25; Halliday 
1913: 94; Shapiro 1990: 335—37; Dillery 2005: 168. 

93 Onomakritos: Hdt. 7.6.4; Odyssey: schol. Hom. Od. 11.64 (Martin 2001: 31); orgia: 
Paus. 8.37.5 (cf. 18.31.3, 9.35.5). 

94 Hat. 5.90.2. 

95 Paus. 1.22.7 (interestingly here, Onomakritos’ name occurs as the writer of a 
verse in which Mousaios receives the gift of flight). Arist. Pol. 1274228: some say 
Onomakritos practised his ‘prophetic art’ in Crete. 

96 Hdt. 8.96.2 (fulfilment explicit), 9.43.2 (fulfilment implicit); Ar. Frogs 1033. 

97 Kleomenes: Hdt. 5.90—91. Pythioi: Hdt. 6.57.2, 4; Xen. Lak. Pol. 15.5; Cic. div. 1.95;. 
Cartledge 1978: 30; Carlier 1984: 267-68; Lévy 2003: 172-73; Scott 2005: 241. 

98 Paus. 10.12.11; Erato: Paus. 8.37.11—12 (for another of Pan’s oracles in Arkadia, at 
Mt Lykaios, see also Stat. Theb. 3.471—80, cf. Paus. 8.38.5). 

99 Hdt. 9.42—43; Chrysippos: Cic. div. 1.37; Labeo, quoted in Macrob. Sat. 1.18.19—20. 

100 Chresmographeion (perhaps the manteion of Strabo 14.1.5): IDidyma 31.5—9, 
32.7—9; Essen 1946: 608; Tuchelt 1973: 49—50; Parke 1985: 65 (translation of 
IDidyma 32), 214—19; Fontenrose 1988: 43; Busine 2006: 282. 

101 The oracles of Bakis: Herodotos quotes three: 8.20.2 (Euboia), 77.1—2, 9.43.2 (this 
prophecy of Bakis, like ones of Mousaios, referred to the Persians); cf. 8.96.1—2 (not 
only were the oracles of Bakis and Mousaios fulfilled but also one of an Athenian 
chresmologos, Lysistatos); Luc. The Death of Peregrinos 30 (the context seems to 
indicate that Lucian has composed this himself); Suid. sv Bakis. Plut. Mor. 243b 
and 399 pair the Sibyl and Bakis. Pausanias was very interested in chresmologoi 
and oracle collections, Paus. 4.27.4: Bakis inspired by the nymphs, as at 10.12.11 
(prophecies about the Greeks, including the return of the Messenians to their 
homeland), 9.17.5 (oracle quoted), 10.12.11 (in a list of chresmologoi: Euklous 
of Cyprus, Mousaios the Athenian, Lykos the Athenian son of Pandion, Bakis a 
Boiotian, Pausanias has read all their oracles except those of Lykos), 10.14.6 (Bakis’ 
oracles foretold the Persian invasion, as did those of Euklos at an earlier date than 
Bakis), 10.32.8—9 (mention of Bakis’ oracles), 11 (Bakis the chresmologos); see Juul 
2010: list of Delphic responses. See for Bakis: Bouché-Leclerq ii.105—107; Halliday 
1913:76,93; Pritchett 1979: 318—21; Shapiro 1990: 338—39; Asheri 1993; Henrichs 
2003: 216-22; esp. Dillery 2005: 179-81. 

102 Hdt. 7.6, 8.96, 9.43. 

103 Theopompos FGrH 115 F77 (schol. Ar. Peace 1071 [Holwerda]): three Bakises. 

104 Paus. 1.22.7. 

105 Ar. Peace 1070; quote: Paus. 4.27.4. 

106 Suid. sv Bakis; Ar. Peace 1071. 

107 Arist. Prob. 954236; Plut. Mor. 399a; schol. Ar. Birds 962, Peace 1017 [both Holwerda], 
cf. Knights 123; Aelian Var. Hist. 12.35; Clem. Strom. 1.21. 

108 Ar. Birds 970; Knights 124, 1003—1004, Peace 1070-72 (coining the verb, bakizo), 
1119. 
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109 Ar. Peace 1063-124, Knights 61, 818, 965—1099, esp. 999-1003 (see Anderson 1991), 
Birds 959-91; Glanis: Knights 1004, 1035, 1097. 

110 Ar. Birds 978, Knights 1012-13, 1086-87. PW 121; Fontenrose 1978: Q180 (citing 
other sources). 

111 Isok. 19.5—6, 45. 

112 Cic. div. 1.6, cf. 1.39, 2.88, 2.97, 2.144. 

113 Artem. Oneir. Book 1, Preface. 

114 Plut. Mor. 407c. 

115 Aristotle F75 (Rose 1886; Diog. Laert. 2.46; DK ii.A5; Pendrick T5); Hermogenes 
de ideis 2.11 (DK ii. A2; Pendrick T2a); Suid. sv Antiphon (DK ii.87 A1; Pendrick 
2002: T3). Issues of identity: Lieshout 1980: 217, 227; Pendrick 2002: 1-25; Gagarin 
2002: 99—101. Teratoskopos: Suid. sv Antiphon (DK ii.87 A1; Pendrick 2002: T3). 

116 Artem. 2.14 (DK ii.B78); Melampous Palpitations 18-19. 

117 Cic. div. 2.144—45 (DK ii.B79; Pendrick F80a; Chrysippos: SVF 2 F1206). 

118 Elder: Suid. sv Panyasis (P248 Adler); younger: sv Panyasis (P249 Adler). For Panyasis 
the younger, see Corno 1969: 34—36; Lieshout 1980: 190—92. 

119 Artem. Oneir. 1.2, 1.64, 2.35; Suid. sv Panyasis. 

120 Artem. Oneir. 1.6 specifically refers to Aristotle. 

121 Cic. div. 1.5; Diog. Laert. 5.45 (Theophrastos), 59—60 (Straton). 

122 Cic. div. 1.6. 

123 Diog. Laert. 10.135 

124 For Diogenes of Oinoanda: esp. Chilton 1971: i-xlvii; Clay 1980, 1990; Gordon 
1996, esp. 116—24; cf. Ferguson 1990: 2290—93; Dillon 2018j. Texts: Chilton 1967, 
superseded by the discovery of new fragments, for which see Smith 1974, 1984, 
1993, 2003; Etienne and O’Meara 1996; Theodorides 1998; Hammerstaedt and 
Smith 2014; translations: Chilton 1971: 3—22; selections: Clay 1980: 359—65; Smith 
1984. The fragments dealing with dream divination are from the Ethics section 
of the inscription: F9, F10, F43 (Smith 1993). The numbering of the Diogenes’ 
fragments is very complex. In the below, ‘NF’ refers to the fragments as published 
in Smith 1984;'Chilton' to Chilton 1971. Smith's 1993 numbering is given as, e.g. 
F43 (Smith). References to Chilton and NF are given to help follow discussions 
which use the pre-Smith 1993 numeration. 

125 FF2-3 (Smith; Chilton FF1—2); Gordon 1996: 94—99. 

126 For size, location, and organisation of the blocks of the inscription: Smith 1993: 
49—58, 78-83; cf. Clay 1990: 2456-78. 

127 F43 L10-11 (Smith) [NF 13 + 12]. 

128 Clay 1980: 346. 

129 F10V.14 (Smith) [NF 1 and 52; Chilton F7; HK 52]; Clay 1980: 348-49; Gordon 
1996: 119—20. 

130 Two dreams he explained are: Jacob ladder: Genesis 28.12, 31.11; Joseph interprets 
pharaoh’s dreams: Genesis 37.40. See esp. Philo Dreams 1.1.1—2. Philo wrote five 
books of dreams: Euseb. Eccles. Hist. ii.18.4; Hier. vir. illustr. 11. Cf. Kessels 1969: 
396—97. 

131 Text of On Dreams 1—13 (date: An 404—406), in Migne PG 1864, De Insomniis, vol. 66, 
cols. 1281—320. For Synesios on dreams: Bregman 1983: 145-47; Oberhelman 1991: 
32; Holowchak 2002: 107-124. Translation and commentary: Fitzgerald 1930. 

132 On Dreams 12: no one should need a diviner but should be able to interpret their 
own dreams. 

133 Aelius Aristeides Sacred Tales, passim. 

134 Commentarii in Somnium Scipionis 1.3.2; translation: Stahl 1952; Armisen-Marchetti 
2001. 

135 Artem. Oneir. Book 1 Preface, 2.32, 2.70 (esp.), Book 5 Preface; and discussion 
below. See for Artemidoros: Geer 1927; Blum 1936; Pack 1941, 1955, 1967; Dodds 
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1951: 107, 124 n.24, 133-34 n.107; Corno 1962: passim; Osley 1963; Price 1986; 
Gnuse 1996: 117-18; Bulkeley 1997: 9-10; Walde 1999; Holowchak 2002: 93—105; 
Flannery-Dailey 2004: 97-99; Harris-McCoy 2012: 1—43 (esp. 30-31). The standard 
Greek text is Pack 1963. For English translations of the Oneirokritika with short 
commentaries, see White 1975 and Harris-McCoy 2012. 

136 Birth and children (13-16), parts of the body and state of health (17—49), 
metamorphosis dreams (50), occupations and sports (51—63), washing (64), food 
and drink (65—77), sexual intercourse (78—80), miscellaneous comments (81) and 
saying ‘farewell’ (82). 

137 Artem. Oneir. Book 3 Preface, 3.28, 3.66. 

138 Artem. Oneir. Book 4 Preface. 

139 Artem. Oneir. Book 5 Preface, promise: 4.84. 

140 C£ Artem. Oneir. 2.44, where he specifically states that he will not include dreams 
which have come true in Books 1—2, as these books are concerned with presenting 
a didactic approach to dream interpretation. 

141 Artem. Oneir. e.g. 1.2, 2.44, 4.65. 

142 Phoibos of Antioch: 1.2; Antipater: 4.65 (Antipater wrote On Prophecy; see 
Pack 1955: 288); Chrysippos of Corinth: 4.31 (not Chrysippos of Soli the 
Stoic, who is discussed above); Nikostratos: 1.2; Aristander: 1.31 (teeth), 4.23 
(best interpreter); Panyasis: 1.64; for all these, see Corno 1969. Tooth dreams in 
history: Tanner 1968: 101. 

143 Artem. Oneir. 3.28; Suid. sv Melampous. 

144 Artem. Oneir. 3.28. 

145 Artem. Oneir. 1.2. 

146 Geminos: 2.44; Demetrios: 2.44; Artemon of Miletos: 1.2, 2.44. 

147 Also note 1.2, 2.35. 

148 Artem. Oneir. Book 1 Preface. 

149 Galen Commentary to Hippokrates Regimen in Acute Diseases 1.15. 

150 Pseudo-Lucian Philopatris 21. 

151 Pack 1967; Mavroudi 2002: 135-42. 

152 For the transmission of Artemidoros' work, see Price 1986: 31—32. 

153 His work would obviate that of his predecessors and make further treatments 
unnecessary: Artem. Oneir. Book 3 Preface, and 3.66. 

154 Text: Drexl 1925; translation: Oberhelman 1991: 85—246. Achmet’s source material: 
Oberhelman 15-20; Mavroudi 2002: 1—62. 

155 Oberhelman 1991: 18—19, table of correspondences at 289-95; Mavroudi 2002: 
168-236. 

156 See for text and English translation: Majercik 1989; text and French trans.: Places 
1971. 

157 The actual Greek title is Peri tes ek logion philosophias, where logia means oracles 
(O’Meara 1959: 15—21; also for this work: Busine 2005: 242-317; Addey 2014). 

158 F303 (Smith; Euseb. Praep. Evan. 4.7).The fragments are edited by Smith 1993; see 
earlier editions: Wolff 1856 (those in Eusebius); O'Meara 1959: 49—93 (those in 
St Augustine City of God); French translation: Feye and Thuysbaert 2011. 

159 F303 (Smith); Busine 2005: 242-43. 

160 F314 (Smith; Euseb. Praep. Evan. 4.9); Busine 2005: 459 no. 112. 

161 F303 (Smith). 

162 Edited by Erbse 1995: 1—90 (also 1941); see esp. Tiibingen Thesophia no. 1 (Erbse 
1995: 1). Useful introductions: Broek 1978: 118—21; Beatrice 1995; Mango 1995: 
201—202; Buitenwerf 2003: 85—86. 

163 Tübingen Theosophia nos 53—54 (Erbse 1995: 35—36); Malalas iv.8; Brock 1984: 
82-83; Mango 1995: 202; Busine 2005: 423-25 (note 419-30), 459 no. 109, 
esp. 2012: 246-51. 
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164 Kedrenos i.320b (Bekker 1838), citing Eusebius; Malalas x.98; Nikephoros 
Kallistos Historia Ecclessiae 1.17; Suid. sv Augoustos; PW ii.209 no 518, Fontenrose 
1978: 349 Q250. 

165 Lact. Inst. 1.6—7. See Freund 2006: esp. 272-77; he argues against a common 
scholarly view that Lactantius wrote in reply to Porphyry’s Philosophy from Oracles. 

166 Inscription: Robert 1971; Lact. Inst. 1.7.1; in Tübingen Theosophia: no. 13 (Erbse 
1995: 7—9); discussed by among others: Hall 1978; Parke 1985; 165-69; Freund 
2006: 272-73; Busine 2005: 386-87, 456 no. 85, 2013: 175-76. 

167 For the Sibylline Books, see: Coulter 1959; Parke 1988: 76-78, 136-45, 190—215; 
Potter 1994: 71-77; Orlin 1997: 76-115; Rosenberger 1997: 51—52, 57—58, 205—206; 
Beard et al. 1998: 1.62—63, 2.179—81; Felder 2002: 364-65; Takacs 2008: 64-69. 

168 Sibyllini libri:Varro Ling. Lat. 6.3; Lact. Inst. 1.6.7; Gell. 1.19.1, 10; Livy 3.14, 21.62, 
22.9; libri: Livy 5.50 22.1 and others; Fata Sibyllina: Cic. Cat. 3.4, 9; Libri Fatales: 
Liv. 5.15, 22.10, 22.57; cf. 22.10: ex fatalibus libris. 

169 Strabo 17.1.43; Dion. Hal. Rom. Ant. 4.62.1—6 (4.62.4—6 at Dillon and Garland 
2015: doc. 3.38); Tac. Ann. 6.12; see also: Gell. 1.19.1—11; Val. Max. 1.1.13. Varro: 
presumably from his lost Antiquitates rerum humanarum et divinarum. Herophile's 
oracles: Paus. 10.12.2-3. 

170 Cic. ad fam. 8.4.1. Decimviri sacris facundis and the quindecimviri sacris faciundis 
are usually mentioned in the context of the books. 

171 Acrostics: Cic. div. 2.110—11 (using the Greek word, akrostichis; Dillon and Garland 
2015: doc. 3.39); Dion. Hal. Rom. Ant. 4.62.6; Tac. Ann. 6.12; two examples, from 
AD 125, are given by Phlegon of Tralles (On the Marvellous and Long-lived) FGrH 
257 F36 (x) a—b (see also Diels 1890: 111—15, 133-35). 

172 Augustus: Suet. Aug. 31.1 (cf. Dio 54.17.2, slightly muddled); Tac. Ann. 6.12; 83 
BC: Dion. Hal. Rom. Ant. 4.62.6; Parke 1988: 137. See also for Tiberius: Tac. Ann. 
6.12. 

173 Dion. Hal. Rom. Ant. 4.62.5. 

174 Felden 2002 (cf. Buitenwerf 2003 on Book 3). The Latin title is: Sibyllina oracula. Text: 
Geffcken 1902 (still the standard edition), also Rzach 1891; translations (English): 
Terry 1890; recently: Lightfoot 2007 (Books 1 and 2); Buitenwerf 2003 (Book 3), 
Potter 1990 (Book 13). 

175 Parke 1988: 1—22, esp. 1-3 (on which the summary above relies heavily); Potter 
1994: esp. 71—92; Felden 2002: 366—67; Buitenwerf 2003: 67—72. 

176 Augustine City of God 18.23 (this found its way into the Sibylline Oracles at 
8.217—50; his Latin version was popular for centuries; others, including Constantine 
ad Sanctum Coetum 19, quoted it; Potter 1994: 90—91); Sibyllistai: Celsus in Origen 
Against Celsus 5.61 (c£. Plut. Mar. 42); The Shepherd of Hermas 4 [8].1 (Parke 1989: 
153—54; O'Brien 1997); Christian authors, such as Augustine and Lactantius, 
quoted the oracles: passages are given in Thompson 1952; see also Parke 1988: 
152-73; Buitenwerf 2003: 72-85. 

177 Book 3.1021—22 (cf. 1.1—5). 

178 Pal. Anth. 14.65—100, 102, 112—15, 148—150. Delphic oracles: Lykourgos: Pal. 
Anth. 14.69 (Hdt. 1.65.3); Spartans to measure out Tegea: 14.76 (1.66.2); Orestes: 
14.78 (1.67.4); Croesus and the Lydians, mule: 14.79, 80, 112 (1.85.2, 1.91.1, 
1.55.2); Knidos not to dig its isthmus: 14.81 (1.174.5); Siphnos: 14.82 (3.57.4); 
colonisation of Cyrene: 14.83—85 (4.155, 157); Kypselids at Corinth: 14.86—88 
(5.92 b2-3, e2); Miletos: 14.89 (6.77.2); Argos: 14.90 (6.77.2); Glaukos son of 
Epikydes: 14.91 (6.86 c); Athenians: 14.92—93 (7.140.2-3, 141.3—4); not to assist 
the other Greeks in the invasion of 480 Bc: Argives 14.94 (7.148.3), Cretans 
14.95 (7.169.2); a Spartan king must die if Sparta is to survive the Persian inva- 
sion: 14.96 (7.220.4); Hadrian: 14.102. Bakis: 14.97, 98, 99 (8.20.2, 8.77.1—2, 
9.43.2). Constantine: 14.115. For the anthology, see esp. Cameron 1993. 
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179 ‘Stupid mantis’: Philogelos 201, 203, 205; ‘stupid astrologer’: 202, 204. Text: 
Thierfelder 1968; Dawe 2000. Translation with commentary: Baldwin 1983 (nos 
201—205 at 38-39); a recent discussion is by Beard 2014: 185—202. Hierokles the 
Alexandrian grammarian is given as the author in some manuscripts but this is 
unlikely. 

180 Euripides: Eur. F973 (Nauck); Plut. Mor 399a, 432c; Cic. div. 2.12. Joke: Philogelos 
201. 

181 Onomakritos: Hdt. 7.6.3; Kleomenes’ theft of these: Hdt. 5.90.2, cf. 6.57.2; bribery 
of the Pythia: see Chapter 8. 

182 Mardonios: Hdt. 9.42.1—43.2. For Herodotos on divination, see Dillon 2018a. 

183 Buto: Hdt. 2.133.1; Meroe: 2.29; for the others, please see the index. 

184 Alkmeonidai: Hdt. 5.63.1 (the verb anapeitho again), 5.66.1, 6.123.2, but note 
6.90.1 where he states that when the Spartans realised the Pythia had been bribed 
they regretted deposing the tyrants, but here this is not Herodotos accepting the 
story of the bribery, but the Spartans; Periallos: Hdt. 6.66.1—3, 6.7.3 (anapeitho). 

185 Plut. Mor. 403e. 

186 Quotation: Hdt. 8.77.1. Mousaios oracle quoted: 9.43; Bakis oracles quoted: 8.20.2, 
8.77.1—2, 9.43.2; Bakis and Mousaios concerning Salamis: 8.96.1—2; Onomakritos 
the Athenian chresmologos inserted a new oracle into Mousaios' collection: 7.6.3; 
Lysistratos: 8.96.2. 

187 Epidamnos: Thuc. 1.25.1—2; Corcyra: 1.28.2. Thucydides and oracles: Marinatos 
1981; Jordan 1986: 128. Thucydides cites a neat dozen oracles: Fontenrose 1978: 457. 

188 Ithome: Thuc. 1.103.2; Apollo’s aid: 1.118.3, 1.123.1; Pausanias: 1.134.4; earth- 
quake: 2.8.3. 

189 Kylon: 1.126.5—6; Croesus: see Chapter 8; Alkmeon: 2.102.5; Hesiod: 3.96. 

190 Pelargikon: 2.17.1—2; plague: 2.47.4, 2.52.4. 

191 Thuc. 2.54.1—5. 

192 Herakleia in Trachinia: 3.92.5; Pleistoanax: Thuc. 5.16.2 (with schol. [Hude]); 
Plut. Mor. 403b; meaning: Appendicis Centuria 1.39 (CPG 1.384) (PW 70 no. 160; 
Fontenrose 1978: 247 H7). 

193 Delos: Thuc. 3.104.1, 5.32.1. 

194 Peace of Nikias: Thuc. 5.18.1—2. 

195 Thuc. 5.103.2. 

196 Thuc. 7.50.4. 

197 413 Bc: Thuc. 8.1.1; 431 Bc: Thuc. 2.21.3. 

198 Stories of former times, earthquakes and eclipses: Thuc. 1.23.3; Delos: 2.8.3. 

199 Thuc. 5.26.3—4: for discussions: Oost 1975: 191—92; Marinatos 1981: 140. 

200 Brasidas the Spartan general may have experienced an epiphany: Thuc. 4.116.1-3, 
with O'Sullivan 2017. 

201 For Thucydides' clear belief in traditional religion: Oost 1975; Marinatos 1981, 
1981a; Jordan 1986 (notes and explains numerous religion references); all 
demonstrate Thucydides’ emphasis on religious matters. Cf. Powell 1979: 15-18; 
Hornblower 1992; Bowden 2005: 73-77. 

202 Xen. Anab. 6.4.7. 

203 Xen. Apol. 12-13 (quotation above). 

204 See esp. Xen. Anab. 1.8.15—17, 3.1.8, 3.2.11—39. 

205 Oracles: Xen. Apol. 14 (Chairephon’s enquiry at Delphi concerning Sokrates), 15 
(the Pythia’s address to Lykourgos); Hell.3.3.1—3 (Diopeithes a Spartan chresmologos 
notes the oracle of Apollo that the Spartans should beware of the lame kingship), 
4.7.2-3 (King Agesipolis in 388 Bc enquires of Zeus at Olympia and Apollo at 
Delphi as to whether he should observe the sacred truces ofthe Argives which they 
were proclaiming even though there was no festival about to be celebrated), 6.4.7 
(the Thebans before the Battle of Leuktra in 371 Bc are encouraged by an oracle of 
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Trophonios); Anab. 3.1.5—8 (whether to go to Persia), 5.3.7 (establishes a shrine to 
Artemis near Olympia ‘in a spot indicated by Apollo’); Cyrop. 7.2.15—20 (Croesus’ 
enquiries of Delphi); Lak. Pol. 8.5 (Lykourgos asks Delphi if his laws should be 
obeyed at Sparta). 

206 Xen. Anab. 3.1.5—8, 6.1.22; Cic. div. 1.122; Diog. Laert. 2.50; PW 11.74-75 no. 172; 
Fontenrose 1978: 248: H11. Cf. for a dream of Xenophon’s: Anab. 3.11-13. 

207 Fontenrose 1978: 447. 

208 Santangelo 2007; Hammond 2011. 

209 Fontenrose 1978: Pausanias: 455, Strabo: 457, Plutarch: 456. 

210 Xen. Mem. 1.4.2: see above. 

211 Thuc. 7.50.4; Plut. Nik. 4.2, 5.5, 23.5-24.1 (citing Philochoros FGrH 328 F135, 
and Autokleides FGrH 353 F7); Diod. 13.12.6; Polyb. 9.19.1—3; Plin. Nat. Hist. 
2.9.54; Gomme 1945-81: 4.428; Bloch 1963: 20; Powell 1979: 25—28; Pritchett 
1979: 109-10; Dillon 1996: 117; Trampedach 2003, 2003a: 31—42; Flower 2008: 
114-19. 

212 Arkesilaos PCG F1 (fifth-century Bc comic playwright); Clem. Strom. 7.4.24.3; 
Plut. Mor. 224e (snake and key); cf. Cic. div. 2.62; a Roman mouse omen incident 
which Cicero mocks: div. 2.59. 
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Now there is no mantis among mortal men 
Such as could know the mind of Zeus who holds the aegis. 
Hesiod Melampodia' 


For Hesiod, the manteis of the past knew the mind (noos) of Zeus; that is, they 
were prophets par excellence acquainted intimately with the will of the gods, 
while the manteis of his own day no longer possessed such prophetic abilities, 
and diviners of his time were inferior in consequence. Hesiod is clear that the 
great seers of earlier times knew the will of Zeus to a degree to which the mere 
contemporary mantis could not aspire under any circumstances. These diviners 
of myth, whose deeds could not be emulated by seers in the archaic and classical 
periods and beyond, were assigned chronologically into broad groups. Prior to 
the Trojan War, that ‘watershed’ in Greek history, Mopsos and Orpheus had 
been involved in the saga of the Argonauts, who sailed off to fetch the Golden 
Fleece with Jason on board the Argo, while Amphiaraos and Teiresias (and 
his daughter Manto: an eponymous name of significance, meaning “woman 
diviner’) were part and parcel of the Theban saga, particularly the campaign of 
the Seven against Thebes, which occurred in the generation before the Trojan 
War. Kalchas, Mopsos (grandson of Teiresias), Amphilochos, Kassandra and 
Helenos all belonged to the epic saga of the Trojan War period itself. Manteis 
of the past were intrinsically involved in the great events of Greek tradition, 
when mighty warrior heroes strode the stage, and their manteis too possessed 
legendary prowess in their own sphere. 

Mantic skills were clearly believed to be hereditary in archaic and classi- 
cal Greece and beyond, and this is reflected in the genealogical connections 
between the manteis who were involved in the history of divination prior 
to the Trojan War. Theoklymenos, Polyidos, and Amphiaraos and his son 
Amphilochos, were thought to have been diviners related by descent to the 
famous Melampous, who in a popular story cured the daughters of Proteus in 
a myth detached from a chronological framework. Herodotos also claims that 
he could comprehend the language of animals.? There was a specific family of 
Melampodidai, the descendants of Melampous, who practised divination at 
Olympia in historical times, and the history of their eponymous ancestor was 
a powerful buttress to their claims of mantic ability. Teiresias’ daughter Manto 
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was the mother of Mopsos, who was the ancestor of various diviners. Polyidos 
the mantis, a descendant of Melampous, also named a daughter Manto.? 
Kalchas, main seer of the Trojan War, is in fact unusual in standing outside any 
divinatory genealogy. 

In myths, diviners were termed manteis, and the broad range of their pro- 
phetic skills was the same as for the mantis of historical times, though they 
could also possess other qualities such as healing as part of their portfolio, as 
well as their mantic powers. Manteis of the historical period did not pretend 
to the same abilities as those of myth, and their powers were purely divinatory: 
extra-bodily flights and healing were beyond their capabilities and they did 
not claim such powers, nor did they understand the language of animals, but 
merely interpreted their sounds and movements. 


Teiresias ‘Reader of Portents’ 


Teiresias was in many ways the best known of the manteis of the heroic age. 
Pindar describes him as ‘the foremost prophet (prophatas) of highest Zeus, the 
correct speaking mantis (orthomantis) Teiresias, who, when summoned by 
Amphitryon of Thebes at the birth of his 'son' Herakles, was able to foretell 
the newborn hero's future. His name means ‘reader of portents, and he 
first appears in Homer's Odyssey Book 11, the so-called Book of the Dead, in 
which Odysseus visits the underworld, where he is advised by Teiresias as to 
his future wanderings. Teiresias had lived for seven generations, having first 
served Kadmos the founder of Thebes, then Oedipus whom he discovered 
to be unwittingly responsible for the plague at Thebes, and then Kreon in 
connection with the attack on that city by the 'Seven against Thebes', and 
Antigone's burial of her brother, and finally, with the Epigonoi, the sons of 
the ‘Seven against Thebes’: his longevity of hundreds of years over seven 
generations reflected his status as no ordinary mortal? He appears in several 
extant Athenian plays: the Oedipus Tyrannus, Antigone and Seven against Thebes, 
and Euripides’ Bacchae and Phoinissai. 

As a young lad ‘with the down just darkening on his chin’ Teiresias saw 
Athena bathing naked, at which she struck him blind. His mother Chariklo 
was a nymph in attendance on Athena, who felt so sorry at the nymph’s grief 
that she gave the boy the gift of prophecy as compensation for the blindness, 
which she could inflict but not retract. She cleaned his ears so that he could 
understand every noise the birds made, and also presented him with a magical 
staff, made of cornel wood, with which he was able to walk as if he had normal 
vision.’ Callimachus recounts this version of Athena's gift:? 


For I will make of him a mantis of whom future generations will sing, 
Far excelling any other. He shall possess knowledge of the birds, 
Which among all the countless birds that fly are of good omen, 
Which have flight unpropitious. Many oracles 


He shall utter to the Boiotians, and to Kadmos many, 
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To the valorous sons of Labdakos also in future days. I shall 
Boon him a mighty staff, which shall guide his feet at his need, 
And shall bestow on him longevity of life. Only he, 
When he has died, will have understanding while walking 
Amongst the dead, honoured by Hades, the great Leader of the Peoples. 


Athena has only to 'unstop' Teiresias’ ears to enable him to interpret bird 
sounds. For this reason he was a skilled oionoskopos (diviner of birds) and 
had his own oionoskopeion at Thebes; a seat or vantage point from which he 
observed the flight of birds and their actions. His daughter Manto was accus- 
tomed to sit in a particular place in Thebes called ‘Manto’s Chair’ which was 
still pointed out in Pausanias’ day in the second century ap.’ This too may well 
have been an oionoskopeion, or perhaps an oracular seat where she engaged in 
prophetic consultation. 


Teiresias? daughter Manto 


Little is known of Manto ("Woman Diviner’), Teiresias’ daughter." Her main 
role seems to have been to continue the divinatory line of Teiresias through 
herself to Mopsos. Manto was said to have spent some time at Delphi where 
she was presumably a Pythian priestess, and she may have started a tradition of 
priestesses who were similarly called, for one Mantikleia (“Renowned Mantis’) 
is named on a red-figure Apulian amphora of about 340 Bc. She is shown as 
very elaborately dressed and stands gesticulating next to the omphalos at Delphi 
where Orestes has taken refuge from the Erinyes, who are pursuing him for the 
murder of his mother (Clytemnestra) in revenge for her murder of his father 
Agamemnon." 

Manto was her blind father’s guide in Euripides’ Phoinissai. His possession 
of a magical all-seeing staff is ignored in that play, for its presence would not 
allow the touching father-daughter scenes, and Euripides also records another 
version in which Manto was married and had two children by Alkmaion (one 
of the Epigonoi), one of whom was an Amphilochos."^ A later variant has the 
Thebans sailing to Caria, and being captured by the Cretans near Klaros; one 
of these, Rhiakos, married Manto, and it was their son Mopsos the mantis who 
later drove the Carians out of Caria, although by some accounts Apollo was his 
father. Manto had no cult or oracular shrine in historical times, and ‘Manto’s 
Chair’ was an historical curiosity, no more. 

Diodoros calls Teiresias’ daughter Daphne, and describes her as inheriting 
skills equal to those of her father, which her stay at Delphi allowed her to 
extend to an even greater degree. He records various accretions to the details 
of the original legend: now she is a writer of oracular verses and Homer in 
fact plagiarised her work. She often appeared inspired (in a state of enthousias- 
mos) when she delivered her oracles and was called Sibylla as a result, for, he 
explains, to have a tongue that is governed by enthousiasmos is expressed by 
the verb sibyllainein." 
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There was also another important tradition concerning Teiresias’ blindness 
and its relationship to his gift of prophecy. Zeus and Hera were curious as 
to who received more enjoyment from sexual intercourse, man or woman. 
These deities consulted Teiresias and he opined that the woman had ten shares 
of enjoyment and the man one share. Furious at this response, Hera blinded 
him, while Zeus in compense gave him the gift of mantike (divination) and 
longevity, through seven generations. Teiresias thanked Zeus: “You have given 
me honour, and not just a little, for you decreed that I am to have a long 
lifespan, and to live through seven generations of mortal men'.? So there were 
many tales to explain his blinding, another of which was that the gods blinded 
him as, ‘he revealed to men what the gods wished to remain secret’.'° This 
suggests that, while Teiresias was granted mantic powers, he abused these by 
revealing divine secrets to mortals, as would Phineus (see below). 


Teiresias’ prophesies in Hades 


After the Epigonoi (sons of the Seven against Thebes) had defeated Thebes, 
Teiresias died after drinking from the spring Tilphoussa when being taken 
by them to Delphi as a spoil of war and dedication. He was buried close by, 
although a tomb of his was also pointed out on the Thebes-Chalkis road." In 
Hades, Teiresias found that he alone among the dead had full consciousness (as 
Athena had promised in Callimachus! hymn), and he alone had the power of 
reason and ability to foretell the future.'? 

When Odysseus accompanied by his companions Perimedes and Eurylochos 
consulted Teiresias in Hades, after sacrificing victims and allowing their 
blood to drain into a pit, Teiresias’ shade recognises and addresses Odysseus 
before drinking the blood of the sacrificial victims. So — unlike the other dead 
in Hades — Teiresias does not need the blood to regain the power of speech. 
He prophesies to Odysseus concerning the adventures which await him and 
what he has to do to return home — for example, how to escape the dangers 
of Skylla and Charybdis — and warns him at all costs to avoid angering Apollo 
by killing his ‘cattle of the sun’; advice which Odysseus’ crew ignore and 
lose their lives as a consequence." Teiresias’ career ended in Hades, except 
for a stray notice in Plutarch that when a plague swept Orchomenos and 
many people died, the oracle of Teiresias there became defunct, ‘voiceless’ to 
Plutarch's own day.? Perhaps this story explained why the famous Teiresias 
did not possess an oracular centre: he was not in any sense viewed as a hero 
who could assist worshippers with powers after death. 

Odysseus’ adventures in Hades were a popular theme for iconography, and 
Polygnotos painted large murals on the interior walls of a building dedicated 
by the Knidians near the Kassotis spring at Delphi, called the ‘Lesche’ or ‘hall’ 
(hence modern scholarship writes of the Knidian Lesche).*! These paintings 
consisted of the Ilioupersis (Destruction of Troy’) and the Nekyia (‘Consultation 
of the Dead [by Odysseus]’). Nothing of these paintings survives except for 
Pausanias’ description of them.” 

An Apulian red-figure kalyx krater vase shows Odysseus sitting on a rock 
while resting his feet on the corpses of two sheep, obviously those of sacrificial 
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2. 


victims (Figure 2.1).? His sword is drawn; Perimedes and Eurylochos are 
shown with him. Teiresias’ head, bearded and clearly depicted by the artist 
as blind, appears from the earth in front of the sacrificial victims, presumably 
standing within the pit. Odysseus stares intently at him, but the blind mantis 
simply looks upward. These two sheep mentioned in the Odyssey (a ram and a 
black ewe) were also shown in Polygnotos’ Nekyia (two black rams), as well as 
on both the Apulian and Athenian vases (Figures 2.1 and 2.2). 

Elpenor, Odysseus’ companion who died on the island of Kirke, is given 
prominence on an Athenian red-figure pelike (a small two-handled vase) 
dating to about 450—440 Bc by the Lykaon Painter, which shows once 
again Odysseus sitting awaiting the dead, sword drawn. Hermes with his 
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Figure 2.1 Odysseus with his companions Perimedes and Eurylochos consulting 
Teiresias’ bearded head as it emerges from Hades (lower far left of register). 
Red-figure kalyx krater, Apulia (the Greek area in southern Italy), Dolon 
Painter, 400—375 Bc, Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, Cabinet des Médailles 
422. Courtesy of Art Resource 13902. 
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staff, acting as a psychopompos, leader (pompos) of the souls (psychai) of the 
deceased, is shown behind him (Figure 2.2).”* In front, a figure, usually taken 
to be Elpenor, lurches forward, with his lower legs hidden to indicate that 
he 1s emerging from Hades, and that his legs will not escape from the trench 
Odysseus has dug, for he cannot leave the underworld.? Both of these vases 
largely reflect the Homeric narrative, although nothing in fact corresponds in 
Greek ritual to this summoning of the dead.” 


Teiresias and unwelcome prophecy 


Sophokles’ Oedipus Tyrannus and Antigone, and Euripides’ Phoinissai and 
Bacchae each have Teiresias fulfilling important roles as a mantis unpopular 
with a secular ruler after delivering prophecies of an unpalatable nature. But, 
in all four plays, Teiresias’ prophecy is vindicated without qualification, his 
practice of divination is shown to be legitimate, and the protagonists are 


Figure 2.2 Odysseus, with Hermes behind, speaks with Elpenor. Athenian red-figure 
pelike, Athens, Lykaon Painter, 450—440 sc, Boston MFA 34.79. Courtesy 
of Erich Lessing, Art Resource 23606. 
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unable to escape from the catastrophes foretold. Athenian tragic plays gave 
prominence to this venerable figure of prophecy owing, in particular, to the 
classical preoccupation with divination and prophecy. 

In Sophokles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, Thebes is suffering from a severe pollu- 
tion (Oedipus has killed his father, married his mother, and had children with 
her), the crops will not grow, a blight is upon the cattle, women’s offspring 
die at birth and a deadly plague is annihilating many Thebans.” Oedipus is 
initially supportive of manteis and their prophecies, agreeing with the chorus 
that they should consult Teiresias and informing him that the city is in his 
(Teiresias’) hands. He urges Teiresias not to begrudge the oracle (phatis) of 
the birds or ‘any other road of prophecy (mantike)’ to save himself, the city 
and Oedipus. Teiresias is reluctant to speak and Oedipus grows angry when 
he will not share his prophetic knowledge, accusing him of betrayal and the 
destruction of the city. Under pressure Teiresias makes his revelation: that it 
all stems from Oedipus’ killing of his father. Now for Oedipus, Teiresias is 
no longer a true mantis.” Teiresias in response states that it is Oedipus who 
is an enemy to his own family, both living and dead, and hints at his miser- 
able fate to come.” 

Teiresias, like Kalchas (as criticised by Agamemnon in the Iliad, see below), 
is now described by Oedipus as an ‘evil mantis’, while his wife-mother 
Iokaste tells him that no mortal being possesses mantic skill, citing the proph- 
ecy about her baby by King Laios which never came true. In fact it did: Laios 
had responded to the oracle from Delphi that he would be killed by his own 
son, by casting him out as an infant with his ankles fastened together. This 
baby, unknown to all but Teiresias, is Oedipus. Iokaste, however, believes 
that Laios was murdered by bandits where three roads meet, clearly not by 
his (believed-to-be-dead) son. But it is at this point in the drama that the 
prophetic voices (phemai mantikai) ‘map out the future’, and at the men- 
tion of the murder at the three roads Oedipus remembers his encounter with 
Laios on his way to Thebes, and the play continues to its denouement.*” 
Iokaste's criticism of mortal divination and Oedipus’ of Teiresias are shown 
to be ill-founded, and the mantis has prophesied correctly. 

Euripides’ Phoinissai explores further the theme of the reception of unwel- 
come prophecies for which Teiresias was well known. With Thebes under 
attack from the Epigonoi, Kreon (Oedipus’ brother-in-law) asks Teiresias what 
can be done to save the city. Teiresias tells him he has just come from Athens 
where he ‘caused’ the Athenians to be victorious against the Thracian King 
Eumolpos. He had done this — it is known from another fragmentary play of 
Euripides, the Erechtheus — by advising the sacrifice of a child,*' and his advice 
now is similar. Thebes can only be saved by sacrificing Kreon’s son Menoikeus. 
Kreon advises his son to flee from Teiresias’ ‘unbridled oracles’ (akolasta thes- 
pismata), but Menoikeus, however, chooses to sacrifice himself.” Akolasta 
here is significant, as if Teiresias possesses a stream of prophecy that cannot be 
‘turned off or controlled, however unwelcome it may be. This is the context 
in which Teiresias delivers his famous speech that anyone who practises divina- 
tion is a fool, because he will be unpopular and viewed with hostility by those 
to whom he prophecies if his advice is unpalatable, whereas he wrongs the 
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gods if, through pity for mortals, he fails to deliver bad news: ‘Phoibos Apollo 
should be the only one to prophesy to men—as he fears no one'.? 

In both Sophokles’ and Euripides’ plays, prophecy is viewed as authoritative: 
the mantis might hope to spare his listeners pain (though to do so will anger 
the gods),** but whatever the initial reluctance to speak out, the prophecies 
delivered always prove true. Where manteia is criticised on stage, this is because 
the truths revealed are unpalatable, and the manteis are therefore accused of 
being charlatans, despite their services to the city in the past. Sophokles and 
Euripides both emphasise that neglect of unpalatable prophecies will have dire 
consequences, and that they will be fulfilled despite any attempt to defy them. 
Manteis must be implacable in the face of opposition as they must exercise their 
prophetic art responsibly and truthfully. Though the power of prophets and 
prophecy may be doubted, the manteis will always triumph over their critics. 


‘Orpheus and the Sirens'?? 


In mythological tradition, the musician Orpheus accompanied Jason and the 
Argonauts on their quest to find the “Golden Fleece’, and his song and music 
drowned out the serenade of the Sirens as they passed, allowing Jason and the 
crew to pass by safely? In a reaction against this minimal if charming role, 
a later anonymous author penned a 1400 line ‘autobiography’ by Orpheus 
detailing his divinatory part in the expedition.” In it, Orpheus establishes his 
divinatory credentials of a bibliographic nature, informs the reader that he has 
written several works on divination by means of birds and beasts, entrails and 
dreams, as well as on incantations.?? This is crucial for his mantic credentials and 
for establishing himself as the superior mantis (over Mopsos in Apollodoros' 
Argonautika) of this saga. Prior to the voyage he had already travelled widely, 
including to Libya and Egypt, ‘revealing to mortals the decrees of the gods’; 
i.e., prophesying the future.” A mantis of the past came with many credentials, 
which grew exponentially as time passed. 


Orpheus’ head 


Orpheus was later torn apart by Thracian maenads for not worshipping 
Dionysos:" as a result a plague struck the land of Thrace. An oracle then advised 
that they find and bury Orpheus’ head.*' It had travelled on Orpheus’ lyre 
across the sea to Lesbos, where it was found and buried with a shrine built in 
his honour,” although in the version of the myth in Philostratos’ Heroikos, it 
fell into a river, singing oracles as it went, and was washed ashore at the island 


of Lesbos: ? 


Orpheus' head, dwelling in Lesbos after the deed of the women, 
lived in a cleft in the rock and gave prophecies in the hollow earth. 
This is what could be called kephalomanteia (head divination), although the 


Greeks in the classical period did not employ this term themselves." Once 
his head had arrived on Lesbos, Orpheus became ‘the sole oracle’, and was 
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so popular that people no longer flocked to Apollo’s own oracular centres of 
nearby Gryneion and Klaros, as well as Delphi. Apollo therefore put an end to 
Orpheus’ prophesying, for rivalling his own sphere of influence:* ‘Apollo came 
to him when he was prophesying and said, “Stop. I have endured your singing 
long enough”. Orpheus’ ability as a singer determines that his oracles, like 
those of the chresmologoi and often the Pythia, were sung rather than spoken. 
Three fifth-century Bc Athenian red-figure vases show the head of Orpheus 
in the act of prophesying.“ Historical manteis had the approval of Apollo and 
did not threaten his role. 

One of these vases (Figure 2.3),** shows a hovering head, by which the artist 
meant to convey that the head is detached from any mortal remains, although 
the intention may also have been to show that the head had powers of levitation. 

Seated on a rock, the figure wearing a traveller's hat is using a stylus and wax 
tablet to record what the head is singing, while the standing figure on the right 
1s gesturing at the seated figure to stop oracularising. An Athenian red-figure 
hydria (water) vase in the Basel Antikenmuseum depicts the head in ‘its cleft 
in the rock’ (Figure 2.4).? 

Another Athenian red-figure hydria depicts Apollo with laurel branch and 
harp looking at the decapitated head of Orpheus, which returns his studied gaze 
(Figure 3.4). Orpheus, then possessed a mythical kephalic (head) oracle site. As 
his head was still living and fleshy, and had not technically undergone death, 
this particular shrine on Lesbos was not necromantic (prophecy by the dead), 
although subterranean descent, to a cleft in the rock, such as encountered in 
Philostratos and vase scenes, was envisaged for the purposes of consultation. 
Etruscan mirrors, echoing Greek myth, show the head of Orpheus (labelled in 
Etruscan: Urphe) giving prophecies,” and a Hellenistic chalcedony gem shows 
a consultant in a traveller’s cloak writing on a tablet as Orpheus’ head speaks 


Figure 2.3 Orpheus’ head prophesies: a seated figure records the prophecies as Apollo 
(standing) calls a halt to proceedings. Athenian red-figure stemless cup, 
Painter of Ruvo 1346, 420—410 sc; Cambridge Fitzwilliam Museum 
Antiquities 103.25. Courtesy of Cambridge Fitzwilliam Museum. 
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Figure 2.4 A consultant (Apollo?) supporting himself on rocks and hanging 
onto ropes, reaches out for the head of Orpheus; a Muse looks 
disapprovingly at him. Athenian red-figure hydria, Group of Polygnotos, 
440—430 sc, Antikenmuseum Basel und Sammlung Ludwig 481. 
Courtesy of Antikenmuseum Basel und Sammlung Ludwig. 


at his feet?! There was no oracular shrine in historical times, but other proph- 
esying heads, however, are historically attested: those of the advisor of King 
Kleomenes of Sparta and King Pity's skull cup (see below).? 


Mopsos and Amphilochos: Greek diviners in the East 


Mopsos was the grandson of Teiresias through his daughter Manto. As with his 
grandfather, he had a very full prophetic career, so much so that it is sometimes 
conjectured by modern scholars that there were two individuals named 
Mopsos,? but it is more likely that as with Teiresias many stories were attracted 
to this diviner. One of the most popular stories in the epic cycle was that of 
the voyage of Jason and the Argonauts in the quest for the Golden Fleece, 
and the presence of a diviner was almost mandatory for such an expedition. 
In Pindar's account of the launching of the Argo, Mopsos as mantis and a 
member of the crew took the omens for Jason and his sailors ‘with birds and 
sacred lots (klaroi hieroi)’, and sent them on board profron ‘with forward (or 
willing) mind'?* This juxtaposition of a traditional form of divination such as 
ornithomanteia with the use of sacred lots is unique. Apollonios of Rhodes in 
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his epic, Argonautika, introduces Mopsos as from Titaresos (that is, Dodona), 
and writes that Apollo had taught him, beyond all other men, divination from 
birds.” Mopsos — ‘skilled in divination’ — was fated to wander and die in Libya.^* 

Along with Amphilochos, son of Amphiaraos, following the sack of Troy, 
Mopsos founded the city of Mallos in Cilicia, later the site of an oracle; subse- 
quently, the two diviners fought a duel in which both were killed. Strabo reports 
that this was a quarrel about divination, and informs his readers that Sophokles 
set this contest in Cilicia, which in good tragic usage he calls Pamphylia. He 
also has Kalchas dying there rather than at Klaros, where this contest is also 
described as having taken place." In yet another version, Hesiod has Apollo 
slaying Amphilochos, for an unknown reason, perhaps for some prophetic 
infraction, such as that of Phineus (see below).?? In Cilicia, two towns were 
named for Mopsos, Mopsyestia (‘the hearth of Mopsos’) and Mopsykrene (‘the 
spring of Mopsos’), presumably a reflection of his supposed travels in the area. 
A number of Greek manteis (Kalchas, Mopsos, Amphilochos) left mainland 
Greece and had prophetic adventures in the Greek East.” 

Lykophron in the context of this duel refers to the two diviners Amphilochos 
and Mopsos as ‘Hounds of Derainos’, that is, Apollo Derainos, stressing their 
divinatory status through an association with Apollo. Alexander the Great 
made sacrifice to Amphilochos while in Cilicia, and this may well have been as 
part of an oracular consultation at his shrine at Mallos. Amphilochos’ heroon 
(hero shrine) at Sparta presumably would have been in honour of his role 
as one of Sparta’s mythical figures, rather than for his oracular prowess in 
Cilicia.” By contrast a shrine of Amphilochos Iatros (‘Healer’) known from 
an Athenian second to third-century AD inscription shows a connection with 
his father Amphiaraos, healer at Oropos, and the close relationship between 
chthonic healing and legendary prophets, in this case via dream healing,°! 
which Amphilochos employed at his shrine in Akarnania.** Pausanias in noting 
that the Athenians have an altar to Amphilochos at Athens, comments that he 
also possessed an oracular shrine at Mallos — ‘the most truthful’ of his time? — 
and Plutarch indicates that divination there involved dreams,” as did his shrine 
in Akarnania.? According to Lucian, the cost of consultation there was two 
obols** — certainly within the financial reach of any would-be consultant. 

Two main pieces of evidence, both extremely tendentious, have in the past 
been employed to place Mopsos' origins in Asia Minor. A bilingual eighth- 
century BC Luwian-Phoenician inscription from Karatepe, in Cilicia, refers to 
a King Azitawa(d)da and makes three references to a ‘house’; in the Phoenician 
text this is described as the ‘House of Mopsos (MPS)’, whereas in the Luwian 
this name is spelled as ‘Moxos’. A Hittite inscription, the Mudawattas text, now 
dated to the fifteenth century Bc, mentions the name Muksus; some modern 
scholars identify this Mopsos/Moxos/Muksus with the mantis Mopsos.“ 
Although, however, the name Mopsos existed in Cilicia in the eighth century, 
the reference to his ‘House’ is vague, and the Mudawattas text is considerably 
earlier than the Karatepe inscription of the eighth century.® 

Indubitably, the Mopsos tradition in Cilicia derives from the Greek 
presence there, as noted by Pausanias, who provides an account of the Greek 
colonisation of Cilicia, which links Mopsos with the Greeks from aetiological 
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myths associating Cilicia with Mopsos.? Moreover, as long noted, the mention 
of the name mo-qo-so in a Linear B tablet, which points to a Mycenaean Mopsos, 
makes a Cilician-Near-Eastern origin for the mantis unnecessary.” There is no 
evidence, therefore, for ‘migrant diviners’’! from the East who went to Greece 
and spread the art of divination. Greek diviners in myth are born in Greece, 
and were said to have taken their skills to Asia Minor, as part of the Greek 
colonisation there. 


Melampous: Ancestral mantis 


In discussing the Spartans’ employment of the mantis Teisamenos during 
the Persian invasion of 480—479 sc, Herodotos compares Teisamenos with 
the mythical diviner Melampous because of the similar ways in which they 
attempted to extort a fee. When the Argive women went mad (they were suf- 
fering from mania), the Argives attempted to hire Melampous to heal them. In 
response he asked for half of Argos as his fee, to which they would not consent. 
When the madness continued to spread amongst the women, the Argives 
relented, but Melampous now demanded a third of Argos for his brother Bias, 
in addition to the original hal? Teisamenos in fact did not ask for money, 
but for citizenship.? In the episode of the Argive daughters Melampous acts 
not like historical manteis — who were not healers — but as a mantis of myth 
of the distant past, who could combine manteia with other specialities, such 
as healing in this case. Other sources make it clear that it was specifically the 
daughters of Proteus, king of Argos, that he cured.” He also purified Alkathous 
at Megara after he had killed his own son, and here, incidentally, there would 
be a tomb for his own great-great granddaughter Manto. In Aigosthena in 
Attika there was a sanctuary of Melampous, where an annual sacrifice was 
celebrated, but the locals told Pausanias he did not practise divination there 
through dreams or any other method.” 

Surviving fragments of Hesiod’s Melampodia throw little ight on Melampous 
himself.” He was claimed by Greek diviners as the sire of a mantic dynasty. As 
Telemachos made ready his ship to sail away from Pylos to Ithaka in Book 15 
of the Odyssey, he was approached by one Theoklymenos, a mantis descended 
from Melampous fleeing from Argos where he had committed homicide. He 
accompanied Telemachos to Pylos, where he interpreted a bird omen propi- 
tiously for him. 

At Argos, Melampous had two sons, Antiphates and Mantios (note 
the ‘phates’ suffix, ‘reveal’, and the ‘mant—’, manteia, stem of the names). 
Antiphates sired Oikles, whose son Amphiaraos in turn fathered Alkmaion and 
Amphilochos. Mantios was the father of Kleitos and Polypheides, and Apollo 
made the latter a mantis, ‘by far best amongst mortals’. Polypheides moved to 
Hyperesia in the northern Peloponnese, where he became a famous prophet 
and prophesied (manteueto) to all. It was Polypheides’ son, Theoklymenos, 
who at Pylos interpreted the sign of a hawk on the right pulling the feathers 
from a dove as a sign of Telemachos’ future rule." In addition, he prophesied 
to the suitors about their impending doom. They refused to believe him, and 
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this is the first vindication of prophecy in Greek, as the divination of the mantis 
(Theoklymenos) is correct and those that scorn this advice (i.e., the suitors) will 
meet their doom.” 

Melampous once reared a pair of orphaned ‘baby’ snakes, which in gratitude 
‘cleaned his ears’. Now he could understand the voices of birds and from them 
prophesy the future. Once again, there is the theme of ‘unplugging’ the ears, as 
Athena does for Teiresias, and serpents clean out human ears with their tongue 
to make them sensible to the divinatory knowledge of birds (as in the Helenos 
and Kassandra myth, see below). Melampous’ divinatory portfolio was com- 
pleted when one day strolling along the Alpheios River he chanced to meet 
with Apollo, who gave him the skill of taking omens from sacrificial entrails.” 

Membership of a family line of diviners was essential for the status of histori- 
cal diviners, and was generally an identifying feature of any historical prophet. 
Melampous’ descendants included several famous mythical manteis, particularly 
Amphiaraos and his son Amphilochos. This is clear evidence of the hereditary 
prophetic ability of manteis, and the importance of having mantic ancestors. 
Melampous’ father, according to Hesiod, was Amythaon, and the family was 
therefore known (in historical times) as the Amythaonidai." Megistias, the 
mantis with the Greek force at Thermopylai, is reported by Herodotos 'to be 
said to have been’ a descendant of Melampous,*! perhaps implying doubt in 
Herodotos’ mind about this. But the claim to this descent was an important 
part of his mantic credentials. Descent from mythical ‘super’ diviners enhanced 
the authority of historical diviners, who stressed this as part of their credentials 
and professional mantic skill. 


‘Much-knowing’ Polyidos 


Another tradition has a Polyidos ((much-knowing’, an appropriate name for a 
mantis), son of Koiranos, son of Kleotos, son of Melampous, as a diviner (from 
Corinth) in Crete.” Polyidos was therefore part of the Melampodidai dynasty 
as Melampous’ great-grandson. When Glaukos (not the prophetic ocean mon- 
ster; see below), the son of King Minos of Crete, was lost, Minos resorted to 
divination to discover who could find him. Polyidos the mantis (after a con- 
test to ascertain the best of the manteis) was the most successful, and found 
Minos’ son, but unfortunately dead, drowned in a large storage jar for honey. 
Not content with Polyidos’ having found his son, Minos shut him up in a 
tomb with the dead Glaukos until he could bring him back to life. Polyidos, 
unsure about the best course of action, killed a serpent approaching the corpse. 
Another snake then appeared and brought the dead one — presumably its mate — 
back to life with a herb, which Polyidos then applied to Glaukos. 

An Athenian white-ground kylix (cup) shows Glaukos and Polyidos, both 
named by inscriptions, sitting in a beehive-shaped structure, which is obviously 
intended to be a tomb and mirrors the honey jar he fell into (Figure 2.5).*° 
Cleverly conveyed here are the themes of drowning in honey, death, entomb- 
ment and the hint of escape via the snakes, which can be seen on the lower rim 
of the cup beneath the human figures. 
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Figure 2.5 Polyidos (left) about to resurrect Glaukos. Athenian white-ground kylix 
(cup) by the Sotades Painter, 470—460 sc, British Museum GR 1892.7—-18.2; 
D5. Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


On the vase, the tomb is surmounted by a victory tripod, indicating that 
a playwright had won a victory with a play relating to the theme of Glaukos 
and Polyidos.** Dressed in black funereal garments and squatting, Glaukos 
is dead, whereas Polyidos is slumped on his knees at a loss for what to do. 
Polyidos does not as yet see the snakes, and gazes languidly at the floor, 
overcome by the lack of a solution to his problem. Fears of death and escha- 
tological hopes of an afterlife may account for the popularity of this narrative 
in dramatic presentations. 

Minos, impressed by the value of manteia, forced Polyidos to teach 
Glaukos this skill, but when he left Crete, Polyidos told Glaukos to spit into 
his (Polyidos’) mouth, hence transferring mantic knowledge back to himself 
and depriving Glaukos of it. As with other mythical diviners, his divinatory 
lore was complemented by a number of other talents, such as healing, which 
were not shared by his classical counterparts.*° Manteis were under no 
vocational obligation to share, by force or otherwise, their prophetic insights 
with ‘outsiders’. 


Kalchas: Best of diviners 


Come, let us ask some diviner, or priest, 
Or a dream-interpreter — for a dream also is sent by Zeus — 


Who might reveal why Phoios Apollo has such wrath, 
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Whether he is blaming us for an oath, or a hecatomb, 
Hoping he may deign to accept the aroma of lambs and 


Unblemished goats, choosing to save us from destruction.*” 


At the beginning ofthe Iliad, Apollo as god of plagues has sent his darts amongst 
the Greeks at Troy, as well as their mules and swift dogs, as a punishment 
for Agamemnon's refusal to hand his daughter back to Chryses, the priest of 
Apollo, in return for a handsome ransom. Already here, in the first work of 
Greek literature, three categories of diviners are listed: the diviner (mantis); 
priest (hiereus); and dream-interpreter (oneiropolos). 

At an assembly of the Greeks called to discuss the plague, Kalchas, whom 
Homer describes as ‘the best of oionopoloi',? stands up to speak." Elsewhere in 
the Iliad, Kalchas is described as a ‘prophet’ (theopropos) and a bird interpreter 
(oionistes)." He is not merely someone who possesses knowledge of the 
future, but of three separate temporal aspects, having ‘knowledge of all things 
that were, and that were to be, and that had been before'.?' Hesiod makes the 
same claim for the Muses: ‘singing of that which is, will be, and was’, who 
sing to Zeus of everything since time began.” Achilles encourages Kalchas 
to speak out, urging him not to fear Agamemnon’s reaction, but to speak his 
theopropion, his prophecy, about what is causing the plague. 

‘Thus encouraged, the blameless mantis’ explained to the assembly that 
Apollo’s anger was due to the treatment of his priest. Agamemnon, unwilling 
to return the daughter but needing to concur with the diviner’s advice, 
rebukes Kalchas: ‘Mantis of evil, you have never pronounced to me anything 
kreguon (meaning good, or serviceable). It is always a delight to your heart to 
prophesy evil, and you have never yet spoken a word of good, nor brought 
one to pass.” Agamemnon goes on to say that Kalchas’ theopropion as 
delivered to the Greek assembly implies that the plague is Agamemnon’s fault. 
Kalchas, according to Homer however, is ‘blameless’, and as mantis cannot 
be criticised or held responsible for his prophecies. Perhaps related to this 
is Homer’s description of Kalchas’ voice as ateires: ‘stubborn’, ‘unyielding’, 
‘indestructible’. He will not be silenced nor his prophecy modified, whatever 
bad news he has to convey to Agamemnon and the Greeks (as seen above, 
Teiresias had the same experiences).”' A similar predicament must often have 
faced a historical mantis. 


Iconography: Kalchas as hieroskopos 


Although Kalchas as a hieroskopos is not attested in the iconography of the 
Greek world, he is so depicted on an Etruscan bronze mirror of the late fifth 
or early fourth century Bc (Figure 2.6).” This is not surprising as one of their 
main forms of divination was the examination of entrails. He is shown standing 
before a low altar on which rest some entrails; in his left hand he holds an organ 
which he is examining intently, and his right hand reaches towards it, as if to 
probe it. His name — inscribed on the mirror in the Etruscan form 'Chalchas' — 
runs vertically from below his left wing-tip down to the entrails. 
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Figure 2.6 Etruscan bronze mirror depicting Kalchas examining entrails on the reverse 
side of a bronze mirror from Vulci, Italy; Etruscan; late fifth or early fourth 
century BC, height 18.5 cm, diameter 15 cm; Vatican, Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco 12240. Courtesy of Scala, Art Resource 23656. 


Kalchas’ representation with wings is an Etruscan feature, reflecting his 
divine status. He is examining a liver, although other internal organs lie on 
the table. This accords with Greek practice, in which the mantis first inspected 
the liver, because this is the logically largest and most prominent organ. This 
mirror shows the adoption of a Greek mythical diviner into the Etruscan rep- 
ertoire, joining the other three purely Etruscan non-historical diviners Tages, 
Cacu and Lasa Vecuvia.?* Kalchas’ ‘prophecy pose’ is typical of Etruscan depic- 
tions of diviners when consulting prophetic heads or examining entrails: the 
left leg is typically raised, with the right hand reaching out for the organ in his 
left hand.” This left leg raised on the Kalchas mirror is strongly reminiscent 
of Apollo's raised left leg when ‘consulting’ Orpheus’ head (Figure 3.4), but 
whether one can suppose a specific divinatory ‘pose’ for Greek consultants is 
uncertain. 
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Prophetic contests between Kalchas and Mopsos 


Various stories dealt with Kalchas’ challenge to Mopsos to engage in a divinatory 
contest at Klaros (or Kolophon, or the temple of Apollo in Gryneion: all three 
were Apolline sites), in which Mopsos was victorious and Kalchas died of shock 
because he was defeated. One version involved ‘prophesying how many figs 
were on a tree in front of them. Another was to divine with how many piglets 
a sow was pregnant. Kalchas died, ‘in accordance with an oracle’, when he 
met a better mantis than himself.” Apollodoros has Mopsos boasting that his 
parents are Apollo and Manto, claiming that he himself is ‘very rich in the sharp 
sight of accurate manteia’, whereas the manteia of Kalchas, Mopsos claims, is 
the ‘opposite of exact’.”” This competition was not a ‘riddle contest’ in which 
two manteis pitted their wits against each other, but a contest in which they 
employed their divinatory skill to ascertain a hidden reality (the quantity of 
figs or the number of a sow’s offspring and their gender). It is a contest about 
who ‘has knowledge of all things present’, as Kalchas is described by Homer. 
Kalchas was said to have founded Apollo’s oracle at Klaros, but this is unlikely as 
it was here that his divinatory skill was bested.'°! Such myths of these prophetic 
contests presumably had their origin with those who claimed descent from 
Mopsos, to establish that he was a superior prophet to Kalchas, perhaps because 
Kalchas appeared in the Iliad and not Mopsos. Nevertheless the Byzantine 
lexicon, the Suida, reveals that the Sibyl at Kolophon, who practised manteia 
and delivered oracles, was in fact a descendant of Kalchas (who in every other 
source is not assigned offspring)? 


Kalchas as ‘mantis of the army’ 


Agamemnon’s abuse of Kalchas in the Iliad as being nothing but the bearer of 
bad news must also be an oblique allusion to Kalchas’ role in the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia, Agamemnon’s daughter. '? In fact, Agamemnon’s complaint seems 
to be an outburst about the continuing ill-nature of Kalchas’ interpretations. 
His accuracy had clearly been established during the first nine years of 
the Trojan War, so that in the Iliad he is ‘the best of diviners (oionopoloi)’ 
and part of Agamemnon’s frustration would have been due to the fact that 
Kalchas has always been correct in his interpretations, which would account 
for Agamemnon’s immediate acceptance in the Iliad Book 1 of Kalchas’ 
interpretation of the theopropion, Apollo’s plague. Homer does not mention 
the Iphigeneia incident directly, and only describes the scene at Aulis when 
the ships were ready to sail and the Greeks gathered at a sacrifice. A ‘great 
sign’ appeared when a serpent slithered from beneath the sacrificial altar, 
and climbing a plane tree devoured eight newly born sparrows and their 
mother, nine in all; Zeus then turned the snake to stone. Kalchas immediately 
interpreted the sign as meaning that it would only be in the tenth year that 
Troy would be captured and sacked, and Odysseus, in the assembly at Troy 
discussing the abandonment of the siege in its tenth year and a return home, 
reminds everyone of this.'* But the Aulis omen indicates that not only Achilles 
but Odysseus too fully supports Kalchas’ interpretations, whereas Agamemnon 
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as a result of the plague accedes reluctantly to Kalchas’ counsel and divinatory 
authority. Kalchas is at the very core of the politico-military decisions of the 
Greeks, and that is why his interpretation is accepted without question: his 
oracular authority is unquestioned. 

In Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, 5 two eagles, one black-tailed and one white, 
are observed on the right (and hence well-omened) at Agamemnon's palace in 
Argos, in full view of the army, feeding upon a pregnant hare. This is prior to 
the departure of the fleet for Troy. Kalchas the stratomantis, ^ the ‘mantis of the 
army’, connected the two eagles with the Atreidai, the brothers Agamemnon 
and Menelaos, and interpreted the portent (teras) in the following way: Artemis, 
angry at the slaughter by the eagles of the pregnant hare, will send a delaying 
wind, which can only be reversed in one way, a sacrifice “without law’ (anomos): 
that of Agamemnon’s daughter Iphigeneia. Agamemnon, who is described as 
‘not finding fault with any mantis’, fully accepts Kalchas’ interpretation, bowing 
to the ‘yoke of necessity’, so that Kalchas’ ‘skills were not unfulfilled’. Iphigeneia 
is sacrificed, the wind abates and the ships sail. 

In the Agamemnon, Kalchas engages in oionoskopia, but in Euripides’ 
Iphigenia in Tauris, Agamemnon turns ‘to fire’ to attempt to divine the problem 
of the winds, and Kalchas is described as consulting the entrails of sacrificed 
beasts. This practice is not reflected in the Homeric poems, and is the first 
reference to Kalchas engaging in hieroskopia, reflecting the profound 
shift, fully entrenched by the fifth century, away from oionomanteia towards 
hieroskopia, especially in military contexts. 


One shrine for Kalchas 


At least one oracular shrine was dedicated to Kalchas posthumously (in fact, 
this seems to be the only such one), a heroon on the top of a hill in Daunia in 
southern Italy. Enquirers who consulted the oracle (manteuomenoi) sacrificed 
a black ram to Kalchas and slept on its skin. This procedure was incubatory, 
indicating that Kalchas as mantis sent the enquirers dreams in which he revealed 
the future or gave them advice about issues with which they were concerned. 
A shrine of Podaleirios (the son of Asklepios) just down the hill, with a stream 
flowing from it, cured all diseases in all animals. +° 


Kassandra and her idle prophecies 


Kassandra, the Trojan princess, was famous in two respects: her prophecies which 
Apollo ensured no one believed,'’” and Aias’ (Ajax’s) rape of her at the statue of 
Athena as the Greeks sacked Troy.''' In most versions of the myth concerning 
her prophetic gift, though not in Aeschylus, the god Apollo gave her the gift 
of prophecy in return for promised sexual favours. When she did not keep her 
agreement, he arranged that, while retaining the power of prophecy, no one 
would ever believe her predictions. Apollodoros in the third century Bc gives 
a brief summary of their relationship: ‘Attempting to win Kassandra’s heart, 
Apollo undertook to teach her prophetic skill; she learned but refused to give 
him herself; so Apollo took away from her prophecies the ability to convince'.!? 
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When her younger brother Paris was born, Kassandra prophesied the doom he 
would bring on Troy, and Andromache in Euripides’ play of that name eloquently 
describes Kassandra’s dilemma: no one believed her. Her prophecies against 
bringing the famous wooden horse into the city fared likewise.''* 


Helenos ‘the best of oionopoloi’ 


Kassandra’s brother, Helenos,'' is described in the Iliad as ‘the best of oiono- 


poloi' (bird diviners), able to predict the future from observing the flight and 
behaviour of birds.!^ Moreover, Homer writes that Helenos ‘understood in his 
heart' one plan of the gods, and advised Hektor accordingly, which Plutarch 
understood several centuries later to mean that the gods gave most people 
‘signs’ — what were called mantike, but to a special few, the gods revealed their 
actual thoughts and conversations. ! 

In one version of the myth of Kassandra and Helenos, they each had their 
ears licked by snakes in Apollo's temple in Troy and it was because of this that 
they received the gift of prophecy: in this way, too, Melampous gained his 
prophetic talents.'? Helenos plays more of a prophetic role in later authors, as 
he was aware of the oracles which protected the city of Troy from its enemies. ? 
He is described, like historical Greek manteis, as a warrior who took his place 
in battle, ? and he is depicted as such in art. ?! On a fourth-century Bc Apulian 
vase, Helenos is shown holding a sprig of laurel and wearing a wreath of the 
same flora, indicating his prophetic role and relationship to Apollo.'” 


Kassandra's prophetic visions 


Kassandra’s prophetic powers are not referred to in the Homeric poems. 
Alexandrian commentators on the Iliad in the third century Bc were the first 
to note the lack of any inspired prophecy in the Homeric poems,'” where the 
interest in divination lies, rather, in terata (prodigies) and oionoskopia. Kassandra's 
prophecies are first mentioned in the seventh-century BC fragmentary poem 
Kypria, part of the epic cycle of Troy, in which Helenos also plays a role."* In 
the epic, when Alexander (Paris) chooses Aphrodite as the most beautiful of the 
goddesses he is rewarded with Helen, but as he is setting out for Greece to find 
her, Helenos and Kassandra each prophesy the outcome. 

Kassandra, in Aeschylus! Agamemnon, has visions of both future and past events 
in Agamemnon’s palace at Argos. As Kassandra prophesies to the chorus of old men 
in the play about how Clytemnestra will shortly slay her husband Agamemnon, 
she speaks of a floor flooded with running blood. She experiences clear and precise 
visions of future events, which she relates to her listeners. Recognising that she is 
theophoretos (‘god-bearing’), the chorus in the Agamemnon asks her the source of 
her inspiration and receives the answer that ‘it was the mantis Apollo who appointed 
me to the office', whereas Apollo is simultaneously the divine mantis who is 
destroying her, a mortal mantis;"* but she claims she is no ‘false mantis?" As she 
goes to her death at the hands of Clytemnestra, she informs the chorus that Apollo 
is taking away her prophetic power and stripping her of her ‘prophetic clothing’, 
her prophetic ‘fillet’ (manteia stephe, or ribbons) and holy (laurel) branches." 
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On the tondo (interior) of an Athenian red-figure cup, Clytemnestra is 
shown about to murder Kassandra, who is shown kneeling at a low altar 
with Apollo's laurel branch behind, and a tall tripod toppling over behind 
Clytemnestra. These falling Apolline accoutrements symbolise the end of 
Kassandra's prophetic gift as bestowed by Apollo (Figure 2.7).? Kassandra 
and her predictions, accurate but unable to convince her audience, attracted 
the interest of major poets, ^ and reveal much about ancient Greek attitudes 
to inspired prophecy, particularly the role of women in foretelling the future. 


Accepting the truth of prophecy 


For the ancient Greek mantis not to be believed was extraordinary, so much 
so that that it had to be explained in Kassandra's case as resulting from a special 
intervention by Apollo. Oracular pronouncements of the Pythia at Delphi were 
sometimes difficult to understand, as the chorus of the Agamemnon note, but they 


Figure 2.7 Clytemnestra murdering Kassandra, with Apollo's laurel branch on the 
right and his tripod toppling on the left. Athenian red-figure cup, c.430 Bc; 
Marlay Painter; Ferrara, Museo Nazionale di Spina, T264 (2482). Courtesy 
of Scala, Art Resource 56641. 
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were at worst misinterpreted rather than ignored.'*! Her audience at Troy reject 
all of Kassandra's oracular pronouncements. In return for their unbelief, the 
Trojans cannot avoid their own destruction, but it is because Apollo himself has 
made the decision that no one will believe Kassandra’s prophecies that they do 
not have a choice as to whether to accept her prophecies. This contrasts with a 
basic tenet of Greek religion that the results of divination, however unpalatable, 
as Agamemnon, Kreon and Oedipus would attest, were to be accepted: 
credence in divination was almost universal. Kassandra was thus an exception to 
the norm in that she possessed divinatory powers and mantic ability which was 
universally disbelieved. Moreover, her style of inspired spontaneous prophecy, 
provoked by the onset of a crisis, did not exist in classical Greece, where the 
rhythms of divination were regular and the means of divination routine, even 
mundane: Kassandra’s prophetic methods were the material only of legend. If 
there was a crisis in archaic or later Greece, the birds or entrails were consulted 
without recourse to diviners who were manic, frenzied or possessed. Sitting 
sedately on her tripod, the Pythian priestess, said to be in communication with 
Apollo, answered questions, with consultations occurring only once a month. 
Kassandra, doomed not to be believed, was the sole woman practitioner of 
inspired, ecstatic prophecy in the public places of the Greek world belonging 
to myth. 


‘Cheiron the mantis who knows well the song of Apollo’ 


Cheiron the centaur, with the body of the horse but the head of a man, 
possessed the power of prophecy. As a son of Kronos (and the nymph Philyra) 
he was immortal,” and played a pedagogical role in rearing not just Achilles, 
but other hero figures.'*? He also practised medicine and taught both Asklepios 
and Achilles the healing art, and through them many others.'** Philostratos in 
the second century AD comments that Cheiron prophesied that Achilles would 
one day capture numerous cities and slaughter many men, and adds that this 
was an excellent and euphonic prophecy, unlike the one spoken by Xanthos 
concerning Achilles’ death. Bacchylides has a version in which Cheiron does 
prophesy Achilles’ death to him, while Euripides has him predicting Achilles’ 
birth, ? and so Cheiron’s prophetic skills are seen to encompass both the birth 
and death of his charge. Euripides describes him as “Cheiron the mantis who 
knows well the song of Apollo’.'*° 

In his Ninth Pythian Ode, composed in 474 5c for Telesikrates of Cyrene in 
North Africa, Pindar sketches the mythological origins of the city Cyrene, named 
eponymously for a beautiful maiden. Cheiron foretells that Apollo will fall in love 
with her, wed her, sire a son by her and make her ruler over a city — Cyrene in 
Libya." Pindar is using Cheiron’s prophetic skill to provide an aetiological myth 
for the city of Cyrene and its foundation by colonists from the island of Thera, 
illustrating how knowledge of the present (the successful foundation of the city 
and its current victorious athlete) can be connected with the past, and the city’s 
origins explained by making use of a prophetic mouthpiece — Cheiron.'** 

Cheiron is more civilised and not directly related to the other centaurs, who 
were most famous in antiquity for being invited to the wedding of Peirithous 
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king of the Lapiths, getting drunk, starting a brawl, assaulting and then raping 
the women guests: the centauromachy (kentauromachia). Hesiod’s list of the 
combatant centaurs includes Asbolos (also as Hasbolos) the oionistes (bird 
diviner).? Centaurs, even though totally uncivilised, are still believed to have 
had a diviner of their own, who went into battle with them, as did historical 
manteis. 


Herophile the Sibyl: ‘the first woman to sing oracles’ 


Pausanias in his description of Delphi has a reasonably long discursus on the 
prophetic sibyls. Sibyl (actually Sibylla in the Greek; plural: sibyllai), was 
according to Pausanias, ‘the first woman to sing oracles'.!? She was known in 
the sixth century, for Herakleitos (c.500 Bc) the philosopher wrote: Sibylla had 
‘a mouth with mania, unlaughing, without embellishment, lacking fragrance, 
with her voice through the god (Apollo) reaching to one thousand years’.'*! 
Translating as her ‘mouth with mania’ as opposed to ‘frenzied mouth’ or 
‘frenzied lips’ very much alters the traditional portrait of a sibyl in modern 
scholarship. This mania means prophetic inspiration, but to what extent her 
delivery was frenzied, if at all, is unclear. Her words reached into the future for 
a thousand years, such was her prophetic insight. 

Herophile (the next sibyl after Sibyl) is described by Pausanias in a lengthy 
exposition of several hundred words. Born before the Trojan War, her oracles 
predicted that Helen would bring destruction to Asia and Europe, and that 
the Greeks would capture Troy. Herophile would stand on a rock at Delphi 
(which was pointed out to Pausanias when he was there) and sing her oracles; 
she had mania and was “possessed the god’ (ek tou theou katochos). There was 
a collection at Delphi of her verse oracles, which Pausanias had read. Clement 
quotes a three-line verse he says she sang when she came to Delphi: ‘I have 
come to reveal oracles of aegis-bearing Zeus’.'** Some of the content in the 
Sibylline Books at Rome was ascribed to her.'? 

Herophile’s supposed tombstone in the sanctuary of Apollo Smintheus in 
the city of Alexandria in the Troad describes her as ‘speaking truly’ (several 
cities claimed to be her birth-place). But the Ionian city of Erythrai on the Asia 
Minor coast (just opposite the island of Chios) was, as Pausanias notes, ‘more 
zealous than any other Greeks to lay claim to Herophile’. Several inscriptions 
in a grotto from Erythrai concern Herophile, especially one which refers to her 
as the ‘prophecy-uttering sibyl of Phoibos (Apollo)’.'** 

Lactantius (the Christian Latin author Ap c.250-c.320) reproduced from 
Varro (116-27 Bc) a list of ten Sibyls, including Herophile, whom Varro 
identified (seemingly the first to do so) as the Sibyl who sold the three Sibylline 
Books to Tarquinius (the fifth or seventh king of Rome is meant). Lactantius 
also dealt with Sibyls in Chapter 22 of his de ira dei (On the Wrath of God) and 
quotes Sibylline oracles that there was only one god, and that the Erythraean 
Sibyl’s prophecies clearly indicated this."? Augustine, in the City of God, 
records a prophecy of the Erythraean Sibyl in which the first (Greek) letters 
of each line spelled out the acrostic ‘Jesus Christ, the son of God, Saviour’, 
and the seventh-century Christian author Isidore of Seville claimed that she 
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had prophesied about God and Christ to the pagans.'*® Cicero argues that the 
oracles of the Sibyl could not have been produced under the inspiration of furor 
(frenzy), because the acrostic method employed in them requires intelligence." 
Christian fascination with and depictions of Herophile of Erythrai derived 
from the belief that Herophile had prophesied the coming of Christ, and so 
she could be claimed for the Christian tradition: most famously, Michelangelo 
depicted her in his ap 1501 fresco in the Sistine Chapel, in which she is shown 
consulting a hefty tome (Figure 1.3). He also painted four other Sibyls from 
Varro’s list which was well known through Lactantius’ writing (the Sibyls from 
Persia, Libya, Delphi and Cumae). 

Sibyls (Sibyllai) grew in number over time, and Varro knew of ten. A world 
with only one Sibyl was not enough: there was a solid and enduring demand 
for hexameter oracles and Rome took up much of the supply.!? Persons or 
persons unknown from Erythrai and other places produced oracles which were 
famous in antiquity, and these formed a large part of the collection of prophe- 
cies which the Romans called the Sibylline Books. 


Phineus, Harpies and the indiscriminate use of mantosyne 


149 


Apollo had granted Phineus, king of Thrace, the art of mantosyne (divination), 
but he employed his divinatory knowledge to tell everyone Zeus’ ‘sacred will 
(noos)' through thesphata (oracles). Zeus accordingly punished him with a 
near-starvation diet, his food ravaged by the Harpies, but gave him an oracle 
that when the Argonauts arrived he would taste food in plenty again. On their 
arrival at the Bosphoros, Phineus spoke to them from his chest, the source of his 
divinatory power, announcing that he possessed all prophetic knowledge. They 
set out a great feast for him, and the Boreiadai (sons of the north wind Boreas) 
arrived, driving the Harpies away forever." Out of gratitude, Phineus revealed 
to the Argonauts the course they should sail and instructed them how to pass 
the Symplegades (‘Clashing Rocks’) safely. Phineus’ fate is a warning to man- 
teis generally. Apollo granted him the art of divination, which he then abused 
by revealing the mind of Zeus to anyone who consulted him; for this he was 
punished. Any mantis or revealer of thesphata could discern the moral of the 
story: mortals are not meant to know (or divulge) divinely privileged knowl- 
edge meant only for the gods. Knowledge of the future does not place a mantis 
above (or make him equal to) the gods generally, and certainly not above Zeus. 
Phineus and the Harpies were popular in iconography, being represented on a 
miniature ivory group from Delphi,'*' on the ‘Kypselus Chest’ at Olympia,'” 
and on the Throne of Bathykles, dedicated to Apollo, at Amyklai. ^? 


Prophecy from the ocean depths: Glaukos 


Menelaus learned of the death of Agamemnon when he was putting into Malea 
on his way home from Troy to Sparta. Glaukos, the ‘mantis of sailors’, the 
prophet of the sea deity Nereus, a god without falsehood (apseudes theos), 
appeared to Menelaos amidst the waves and reported the news to him. * 
Similarly, when the Argonauts on their voyage were arguing about whether 
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to return for the missing Herakles, Glaukos the ‘wise prophet’ appeared ‘from 
the ocean depths’ and delivered a prophecy concerning the lost hero, who was 
duly recovered." He prophesied to Herakles of his labours and impending 
immortality, and to Castor and Pollux (also part of the Argo’s crew) that they 
would be called the Dioskouroi and receive divine honours.?* When on the 
ocean the Argonauts had no access to oracular centres and so the gods had to 
provide guidance in other forms: Mopsos, who was himself an Argonaut, could 
interpret omens, but Glaukos actually prophesied. Several authors referred to 
Glaukos, and his was clearly a popular story.?? Nausikrates the comic poet has 
Glaukos appearing to those voyaging on the sea, and prophesying their future. 
Actual cult specifics are wanting, except that Glaukos made his home near 
Delos, where he ‘prophesies to those wishing it’. "° 

He was a mortal, like Amphiaraos and Trophonios, who became immortal: "° 
Pausanias and Strabo describe a local landmark at the coastal city of Anthedon 
in Boiotia ‘the Leap of Glaukos’, where Glaukos threw himself into the sea 
after eating a magical herb, after which he became a daimon of the ocean, a 
ketos (sea monster), who from then on foretold the future. Fishermen were 
particularly concerned with Glaukos’ mantike (once) each year, when he was 
thought to go ‘around all the sea shores and the islands together with the 
whales and he prophesies everything evil’. His prophecies took the form of a 
great splashing (there was no epiphany, apparently), and when his prophecies 
were heard the fishermen descended into the hold of their ships, burning 
incense and praying for deliverance from what he foretold. Pausanias notes that 
Pindar and Aeschylus both heard the story of Glaukos from the inhabitants of 
Anthedon, but states that Pindar mentions him only briefly, whereas Aeschylus 
wrote a play about him, Glaukos Pontios, which survives in a few fragments, 
two of which focus on the herb (poa).'? 

In describing Glaukos as prophet of Nereus, ‘the god without falsehood’, 
Euripides hints at Nereus’ own prophetic powers and mirrors Hesiod’s earlier 
description of Nereus as ‘falseless’. Helen elsewhere remarks of Theonoe, the 
daughter of one of the Nereidai, that she knew all that had and would hap- 
pen, having received this gift from her ancestor Nereus.^' Another deity of 
the ocean, Proteus the shape-changer and ‘old man of the sea’ according to the 
Odyssey, had knowledge of the past and the future, for he was a god and ‘the 
gods know all things’. Menelaus on his way home to Sparta learned his future 
from Proteus (as well as Glaukos), once he had been able to pin him down 
through various protean shape changes.’ Herakles similarly wrestled with 
Nereus for knowledge of the location of the golden apples of the Hesperides.!? 
Amphitrite, another watery deity, one of the Nereidai and wife of Poseidon, 
gave an oracle concerning a virgin thrown off a cliff but saved by her lover, 
which was a well-known and popular story. ^ 


Conclusion 


In myths relating to ancient diviners, violent death, as in the cases of Amphilochos 
and Mopsos, is a consistent motif. Amphiaraos and Trophonios were swallowed 
up by the earth, whereas Orpheus met his death by dismemberment in a 
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Dionysian-like sparagmos (‘ripping apart’) not connected with his posthumous 
prophetic powers, and Glaukos threw himself from a cliff. That so many mythical 
manteis, who later possessed important cult centres, or who continued their 
prophetic trade posthumously, suffered violent deaths cannot be accidental. 
Their death sealed and enhanced, or in the case of Orpheus and Glaukos, led to 
their prophetic powers, after which their shrines become oracular sites. 

Historical manteis demonstrated their skill through their accurate predic- 
tions, but having a prophetic pedigree (as will be seen in Chapter 3) was one of 
the most important factors for successful practitioners of divination. Mythical 
diviners, as portrayed in the Homeric poems and epic cycle, also validated the 
practice of divination itself, although they had extraordinary skills lacking in 
mere mortal manteis, and were always proved correct. Divination as a practice 
therefore had the vindication of (mythical) history behind it. Moreover, it 
was viewed as a gift from the gods, and many manteis, through their mythical 
ancestors, could claim the legitimisation of their prophetic skills as part of a 
continuous family tradition. Legendary manteis, although having some talents 
unattainable by their historical counterparts, also practised the forms of divi- 
nation employed in archaic and classical times. ‘Standard mantic procedures’ 
were devised and passed on by the seers of the epic tradition, and in the inter- 
pretation of prodigies, plagues, entrails and birds, historical manteis followed in 
the footsteps of these legendary diviners. 

Moreover, the principle of divination as an applied skill is clear: the seers 
of the past did not ‘call up’ or produce omens, which were sent by the gods. 
It may be that Sibyls sang their prophecies with mania, but historical manteis 
did not make the claim of divine possession, and their prophecy was ‘straight- 
forward’, interpreting the signs which the gods chose to send them. Kassandra 
might actually have seen visions of the murders of past generations and pos- 
sessed prescience of the future, but no one believed her because she was a 
visionary. That type of prophecy was discredited and inappropriate: it was 
neither wanted nor needed, as the chorus of elders in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 
inform her. Divination had its critics in Athenian plays set in the distant past, 
but these critics are not only silenced by the proven truth of the interpreta- 
tions they receive, but also suffer because of their scepticism. Troy’s entire 
population is the ultimate critic — admittedly through no fault of their own, the 
Trojans disbelieve Kassandra’s prophecies — and serves as the ultimate expres- 
sion of the folly of prophetic disbelief. Paris is not killed at birth, Helen is 
brought to Troy, the wooden horse is dragged within the walls — all these 
prophecies, despite an entire population denying them, would come true, and 
serve throughout Greek literature and tradition as the exemplar of the ultimate 
penalty incurred by those who rejected prophecy. 


Notes 


1 Hes. F303 (MW; Clem. Strom. 5.14.129.5; Euseb. Praep. Evang. 13.13.57). This frag- 
ment presumably belongs to Hesiod’s Melampodia (MW FF 270-79) but MW 303 
place it in the fragments of uncertain location. Trophonios will be discussed in 
Chapter 7 as he had a historical prophetic oracular centre; the writings of the mantis 
Melampous have been discussed in Chapter 1. 
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Hdt. 2.49. 

Mopsos: Diod. 4.68.5; Polyidos: Paus. 1.43.5. 

Pin. Nem. 1.60—75. 

See further below, pp. 58—60. 

Quotation: Callim. Hymn v Athena 75—76. For Teiresias: EAA vii.872—73; Roscher 
ML v.178-207; LIMC vii Teiresias; Robert 1920-26: 1.127—30; Brisson 1976; 
Brommer 1983: 82-83; Bulloch 1985; Irving 1990: 162-70; Gantz 1993: 528—30; 
Ugolini 1995; Loraux 1995: 212-18; Rocco 2007; sources: Brisson 11—28, 135-39. 
Apollod. 3.6.7 (Pherekydes FGrH 3 F92); Callim. Hymn v Athena 75-130. In 
Hades after death, his staff was golden: Hom. Od. 11.91. 

Callim. Hymn v Athena 121—30. 

Teiresias: Paus. 9.16.1; Soph. Ant. 999 (an ornithoskopon thakon); Eur. Phoin. 839— 
40; Manto: Paus. 9.10.3; Suid. sv Sibylla Thetalle; Parke 1988: 113; Dillon 1996: 107. 
Manto: Epigonoi F3 (PEG p.30; EGF p.27); Hes. Melampodia F278 MW (Strabo 
14.1.27); Eur. Phoin. 834—40, 953—54; Paus. 7.3.2—3, 9.10.3 (cf. 9.11.3); Apollod. 
3.7.4, Epit. 6.4; Diod. 4.66.5 (calls daughter Daphne). See EAA iv.820; Roscher 
ML 1i1.2.2326—39; LIMC vi.1 sv Manto 354—56; Gantz 1993: 522, 525, 527, 702; 
Lyons 1998. 

Diod. 4.66.5—6; LIMC iii Erinyes 51, vi Mantikleia 1, vii Orestes 13; RVP 85—86, 
133, pl. 53. 

Apollod. 3.7.7 (T'GrF 2 F73a); Eur. Phoin. 953—54, Alkmaion (TGrF 5 211: [6] ii; 
Apollod. 3.7.7). 

Epigonoi F3 (Davies EGF F3 p.27; PEG F3 p.31); Paus. 9.33.1—2; Apollod. 3.7.4; 
variant: Paus. 7.3.23. 

Diod. 4.66.5—6. 

Hes. Melampodia F275 MW ([1], the quotation: Tzetzes schol. Lykoph. Alex. 682, 
with 683 [Scheer]; [2] Phlegon FGrH 257 F36 iv (Giannini 1966: 197), citing 
Dikaiarchos (F37 Wehrli), Callimachus (F576 Pfeiffer), and Klearchos (apparently 
not in Wehrli); [3] Apollod. 3.6.7; Nonnos Dion. 5.337—43. 

Apollod. 3.6.7. 

Apollod. 3.7.3—4; Athen. 41e (Aristophanes of Boiotia FGrH 379 F4); Diod. 4.67.1; 
Paus. 9.18.4 (grave), 9.33.1, cf. 9.33.2. 

Hom. Od. 10.490—95, 508-40, 564-65, 11.13—89, 90-225; Callim. Hymn v Athena 
129-30. 

Hom. Od. 11.89—151. 

Plut. Mor. 434c. 

Lesche: ‘hall’, ‘meeting place’; definition: Hesych., EM sv lesche; Buxton 1994: 
40-46 (Delphi: 40—41). See also next note. 

Nekyia at the Knidian lesche, 475—450 Bc (?): Paus. 10.28-31, Odysseus scene at 
10.28.1, 10.29.8 (Ilioupersis: 10.25—27); LIMC i Antikleia 3, iii Elpenor 5, viii esp. 
Nekyia 6; EAA 1973 pl. 235; Welcker 1848; Robert 1888, 1893; Weizlacker 1895; 
Frazer 1898: v.372-92; Touchefeu-Meynier 1968: 133-34; Felten 1975: 46—64; 
Robertson 1975: 266-69; Kebric 1983; Faedo 1986; Stansbury-O’Donnell 1990 
(esp. 217-18), 1999. Reconstruction: Robert 1893 is usually cited; see for a new 
reconstruction, Stansbury-O'Donnell 1990: 220 fig. 3, cf. 1989: 204 fig. 2. 

Figure 2.1: Paris, Cab. Méd. 422; height of register: 22 cm (CVA 2, iv.d, pls 
1-2; Furtwängler 1904: 300—305 [fig. on 300], pl. 60; EAA iii.546 fig. 661; 
LIMC iv Eurylochos i.2, vii Perimedes 2, viii Teiresias 11; ThesCRA i.109 no. 
407 pl. 23; Lowy 1929: 31, pl. 24; Pfuhl 1923: ii.575—-76, 598, pl. 797; Trendall 
1938: no. 238, pl. 16, 1967: 1.36, no. 136, 1988: 66, pl. 79; Neumann 1965: 
119-20, 122; Touchefeu-Meynier 1968: 136, no. 228, pl. 21.2; Trendall and 
Cambitoglou 1970: 102 no. 532, 1973: 58, D19; Charbonneaux 1972: 298—99, 
fig. 345; Charbonneaux et al. 1977: 299, fig. 345; Brommer 1983: 81-82, fig. 
39; Schefold and Jung 1989: 340—41, pl. 305; Straten 1995: 269 no. V 407; Berger 
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1998: 28.324; Ekroth 2002: 175, fig. 6, 2005: pl. 1.3; Gebauer 2002: 273 Sv14, 732 
fig. 149; cf. Stansbury-O’Donnell 1990: 235). See Hom. Od. 11.23 for Perimedes 
and Eurylochos. Cf. Meer 1995: 86. 

Figure 2.2: Boston MFA 34.79, 430 Bc; height: 47.4 cm (ARV? 1045.2, Add.* 320; 
LIMC i Amymone 22, iii Elpenor 6, v Hermes 631, vi Odysseus 149, viii Nekyia 1; 
EAA iii.323 fig. 391; ThesCRA iii.14 no. 66a, pl. 2; Caskey 1934, 1934a: pl. 11, 
1934b; Caskey and Beazley 1954—63: 11.86—93, 103, no. 111, pl. 63, pl. suppl. 16; 
Scherer 1964: 165, fig. 139; Touchefeu-Meynier 1968: 135-36, no. 227, pl. 21.1; 
Thompson 1969: pl. 65e; Felten 1975: 53; Kaempf-Dimitriadou 1979: no. 290; 
Vermeule 1979: fig. 22; Vogt 1981: 43; Brommer 1983: 81-82, pl. 31; Moon 
1983: 186 fig. 12.10; Woodford 1986: 136, figs 199, 200; Boardman 1989: pl. 150; 
McNiven 1989: esp. 197, pl. 3b; Schefold and Jung 1989: 340, pl. 304; Trendall 
1989: 57, 66, pl. 79; Buitron and Cohen 1992: 98; Robertson 1992: 212 fig. 223; 
Matheson 1995: 89, pl. 65; Straten 1995: 269 no. V406; Berger 1998: 14, 151-52, 
166 no. viii.4; Osborne 1998: 167-68, fig. 93; Ogden 2001: 50 fig. 8; cf. Stansbury- 
O'Donnell 1990: 234). Inscriptions: Immerwahr 1990: 111 no. 766. 
Commentators on this vase usually illustrate it with an old drawing rather than 
a photograph, on which are shown various lines: a rock Odysseus sits on, reeds 
around Elpenors legs, blood pouring from the sheep’s necks, and a high rock on 
which Elpenor' raised left hand rests. These lines on the drawing are discussed 
specifically by Caskey 1934 (drawing at pls 26-27, but no photograph from the 
1930s), 1934a: 202. There are meant to be three inscriptions (not mentioned by 
ARV 1045.2), naming Odysseus, Elpenor and Hermes. These lines are not known 
from any single known photograph; they have apparently have 'flaked off except 
for one small fragment’ (Caskey 1934a: 201). Note other vase examples in which 
figures sit or stand without support or a horizon: e.g. the extremely well-known 
name vase of the Niobid painter (red-figure kalyx krater, c.450 Bc, Louvre G341), 
and also the ‘floating’ figure of Orpheus (Matheson 1995: 267, pl. 173). Reeds in 
Polygnotos’ Nekyia: Paus. 10.28.1. 

Acheron: see Chapter 7. 

Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1-30; ash mound: 21. 

Soph. Oed. Tyr. 300—403. 

Soph. Oed. Tyr. 366-67. 

Soph. Oed. Tyr. 705—25; cf. 787—97: the ‘cruel’ oracles of Delphi given to him 
spontaneously when he went to ask about his paternity: that he would kill his 
father, sleep with his mother and have children by her. 

Eur. Erech. TGrF 5.2 F360; cf. Porph. Abst. 2.56 (Phylarchos FGrH 81 F80: the 
Greeks performed human sacrifice before battle). 

Eur. Phoin. 841—1018, 1313—14; 921:'It isn't necessary for me (Kreon) to have your 
prophecy’; c£. Apollod. 3.6.6. 

Eur. Phoin. 850—959, esp. 919—26, 954—59 (Teiresias’ speech), quoted on p. 1 above. 
See also Soph. Ant. 988—1090, with its ‘genos [tribe] of prophets’ (for which cf. Plat. 
Tim. 72a—b). 

Eur. Phoin. 957-58. 

Schol. Apoll. Argon. 1.23 (Wendel). 

To drown out the Sirens: Apoll. Argon. 1.1—34, 4.891—908, with schol. Apoll. Argon. 
1.23 (Kern 1922: T5); Orph. Argon 704—705 (cf. Hom. Od. 12.58—72); Orpheus: 
1.23-34 (c£. 411-12, 448-49); Hyg. Fab. 14. Main sources for Orpheus and the 
Argonauts: Apollonios Argonautika; the Orphic Argonautika; Apollod. 1.9.16, 25; 
Diod. 4.25.2-4, 41.2, 43.1, 49.6 (with Schwartz 1984: 3); the Latin Argonautica of 
Valerius Flaccus (first century AD); Kern 1922; cf. Pin. Pyth. 4.176—77. (See also 
EAA v.744—47; Roscher ML ii1.1.1058—207; RE 18.1.1200-316.) 

Orph. Argon.: Kern 1922: T224 (lines 7—46); full text: Dottin 1930; Vian 1987; 
discussion: West 1983: 37—38; Schwartz 1984: 4;Vian 5—47, esp. 13, 16. 
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Orph. Argon. 33—38, cf. 694—703. 

Orph. Argon. 77—109. 

Aeschylus Bassarai (TGrF 3 FF23—25; Kern 1922: TT45, 253; West 1990: 32—46); 
Apollod. 1.3.2 (Kern 1922: T63); Konon FGrH 26 Narrative F45 (Brown 2002: 
302—308; Kern 1922: T115); Paus. 9.30.3—5 (Kern 1922: T93). 

Buried: Konon FGrH 26 Narrative F45 (Brown 2002: 301—302). 

Lucian Dance 51 (Kern 1922: T256), Ignorant Book- Collector 11-12 (Kern 1922: 
T118). C£. Paus. 9.30.9—11 (Kern 1922:T129). 

Philost. Her. 28.9—12 [5.3; 172] (Kern 1922: T134); see also Antigonos of Karystos 
Paradoxographos (Kern 1922: T130); Phanokles F1 (Kern 1922: T77; Diehl ALG 
vi.71—73; CA 106-108, F1). 

For Orpheus' divinatory head: LIMC vii Orpheus 1.101—102; Harrison 1912: 
466; Robert 1917; Kern 1920: 9-10; Linforth 1941: 129-30; Guthrie 1952: 35; 
Eliade 1964: 341; Kott 1973: 196, 312-13 n.12; Schwartz 1984: 186—87; Graf 1988: 
92-95; Nagy 1990: 210-12; Doerig 1991; Gantz 1993: 725; Ogden 2001: 208—209; 
Detienne 2002: 133, 161, 163. Comparative cultural material on decapitated heads 
and their powers: Deonna 1925: 47-57; Dodds 1951: 147, 168 n.78; Eliade 1964: 
245-46, 341, 391; Colledge and Marler 1981; Kott 1987: 313; Onians 1989: 100—102; 
Nagy 1990: 214-26; Guinan 2002: 7, 31. 

Philost. Apoll. 4.14 (Kern 1922:TT134, 140). 

Philost. Apoll. 4.14; Guthrie 1952: 35; Cook 1940: 100. 

As listed in Brommer 1973: 508, and LIMC Orpheus vii.1, p.88: LIMC vii Orpheus 68 
(LIMC vi Mousa, Mousai 100), 69 (Mousa, Mousai 99), 70 (LIMC ii Apollo 872). 
Orpheus’ head is not labelled on these vases but he is the only talking head 
associated with Apollo and the Muses and the identification seems certain. 

Figure 2.3: ARV? 1401.1 (Add? 373). On loan from Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge.The other side of the cup shows two women, one with a lyre, presumably 
that of Orpheus, and the other with what could be a piece of rope if compared 
with LIMC vii 68 (below); see LIMC ii Apollo 872, vii Orpheus 70; Roscher ML iii.i. 
1177, fig. 3; Furtwängler 1900: iii.248; Reinach 1900: i.493, 2; Robert 1917: 146-47, 
pl. 1; Bicknell 1921: 230 (3), pl. 12; Harrison 1922: 465-66; Deonna 1925; Eisler 
1926: 6 n.5 fig. 4; Nilsson 1935: 193-94; Cook 1940: iii.1 99-100, pl. 16; Guthrie 
1952: 35, 38 fig. 7; Panyagua 1972: 122 no. 76 (cf. 1967: 199 n.133); Schmidt 1972: 
130-31, pl. 41.2; Colledge and Marler 1981: 419-21, pl. 1; Graf 1988: 94; Meer 
1995: 86; Detienne 2002: 163, cf. 135; cf. Linforth 1941: 129-30. Graf 2009: 46 fig. 43 
but it is not, ‘Apollo supervising Orpheus’ head giving oracles’, which ignores 
Philostratos (and the vase is not ‘in Naples’). 

Figure 2.4: Antikenmuseum Basel 481; Athenian red-figure hydria, Group of 
Polygnotos, 440—430 sc (LIMC vii Orpheus 68, vi Mousa, Mousai 100; Kern 
1920: 9-10; Cook 1940: iii.1 100—101, fig. 35, and pl. 16; Guthrie 1952: 36; Trendall 
1967: 102, no. 532; Berger 1968: 123; Schoeller 1969: 69, pl. 24.3; Schmidt 
1972: 4, 128—37, pl. 39.1—3, 40.1, 41.1; Graf 1988: 93; Meer 1995: 90, 91 fig. 37; 
Schefold 1997: 112-13; Ogden 2001: 208, 209 fig. 15; Bundrick 2005: 125-26 
fig. 77; Grummond 2011: 324 fig. 10.6 [322-24 for the three vases depicting 
Orpheus’ head]; not in Panyagua 1972). That the consultant could be not Apollo 
but Terpander (unlikely): Schmidt 1972: 132; Segal 1989: 159. 

EAA iv.745; ThesCRA iii.71 no. 143 (fig.), 71 no. 145; LIMC i Aliunea 1-2, vi 
Mousa, Mousai (in Etruria) 10, vii Palamedes 17—18, viii Umaele, Umaile 2-3; 
Cook 1940: iii.1 102, pl. 17; Guthrie 1952: 37 fig. 6; Meer 1995: 86-92 (note other 
Etruscan divinatory figures on mirrors: 93—103); Grummond 2002: 64—65, figs 7—8. 
Cook 1940: iii.1 102 fig. 36; Guthrie 1952: 37, 39 fig. 8 (scale 1:2); see also 
Furtwängler 1900 i.pl. 20.53 (22.5), ii1.241—46. Apparently not in LIMC; cf. LIMC 
v Hermes 645 (Berlin FG439). 

See Chapter 3, pp. 117-118. 
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E.g. LIMC vi Mopsos i, ii. 

Pin. Pyth. 4.189—92. For Mopsos, see EAA v.206—207; Roscher ML ii.2 3207—08; 
LIMC vi Mopsos i, ii; Burkert 1992: 52; Gantz 1993: 192—93, 343, 345, 347, 528, 702; 
Vanschoonwinkel 1990; Brown 2002: 82-87, esp. 82-83. 

Apoll. Argon. 1.1078—152; 3.916—18; Mopsos as bird diviner: 3.543, 3.938, 
cf. 2.923; EAA 11.558—59. 

Apoll. Argon. 1.65—66, 1.79—81, 4.150221. 

Strabo 14.5.16 (Sophokles TGrF 4 F180); cf. 14.4.3. For Mallos, Thuc. 2.68.37; 
2 Macc. 4.30—31; Magie 1950:1.274,11.1149—50; Cohen 1995: 26, 358, 362; Scheer 
2003: 227—28. 

Strabo 14.5.17 (Hesiod Melampodia F279 MW). 

Theopompos connects Mopsyestia in Cilicia with Mopsos (Phot. Bibl. 176 
[120a 14]; Theopompos FGrH 115 F103.15);Vanschoonwinkel 1990: 186; cf. Bron 
1979173: 

Hounds: Lykoph. Alex. 437—42, schol. 440 (Scheer); Alexander: Strabo 14.5.17 
(cf. 16), cf. 3.4.3, 6.2.4, 7.7.7, 10.2.26; Scheer 2003: 227-28; Spartan heroon: Paus. 
3.15.8. For Amphilochos, see Roscher ML i.1.305-306; LIMC i Amphilochos; 
Gantz 1993: 527-28; Dillon 1997: 167. Mopsos and Kalchas: Hes. Melampodia F278 
MW; Paus. 7.3.1; Strabo 14.1.27; Parke 1985: 112—16; Geniére 1992: 200. 

IG i? 7175; cf. Paus. 1.34.3. 

Aristeid. Or. 1.78. 

Paus. 1.34.4. 

Plut. Mor. 434c-f. 

Aristeid. Or. 1.78. 

Luc. Parliament of the Gods 12, Alex. 19, Dial. Dead 10.1, Lover of Lies 38 (Lucian, 
unlike Pausanias, did not believe the oracle was credible); Aristeid. Or. 38.21. See 
also Hdt. 3.91.1, 7.91.3; Strabo 14.1.27 (Hes. F278 MW); Apollod. 3.7.7, Epit. 6.2; 
Quint. Smyr. 14.360—68. 

Initially: Barnett 1953, 1975: 363-65; Hammond 1975: 679-80; Bron 1979: 172-76 
(esp. 172-73); Burkert 1992: 52; Flower 2008: 43—45. 

Vanschoonwinkel 1990: 197; Jasink 1988: 100—104; Younger 1998, translation: 
13-22. 

Paus. 7.3.1—4; see Jasink 1989: 125. 

Linear B tablet KN X 1497; Bron 1979: 174; Burkert 1992: 184 n.32; Brown 2002: 83. 
Burkert 1992: 52. 

Hdt. 9.34. 

See Chapter 3. 

Cures daughters of Proitos: Hes. FF37, 129-33 MW; Pherekydes FGrH 3 F114 
(schol. Hom. Od. 15.225 [Erbse]); Apollod. 2.26 (Akusilaos FGrH 2 F28); Paus. 
2.18.4, 5.5.10, 8.18.8 (cf. 8.47.3); cf. Bacchyl. 11.40—112 and Ael. Var. Hist. 3.42 
who have no role for Melampous. Vases: LIMC vi Melampous, esp. 4, Proitides 4 
(both Naples Museum 82125 [H1760]). For Melampous: Roscher ML ii.2.2567— 
73; Parke 1967: 165—76; Strasburger 1984: 285; Gantz 1993: 185-88, 311—12; 
Flower 2008: 14—15. Paus. 2.23.2 has Baton as of the same family as Amphiaraos, as 
one of the Melampodidai, linking charioteer and rider. 

Paus. 1.43.5, 1.44.5. 

Hdt. 2.49. 

Hom. Od. 15.222-86, cf. 508—38 (esp. the bird omen at 525-28, 17.157—61), also 
11.287—97 (some slight differences of detail); 11.297: speaker of oracles, thesphata. 
See also for this myth: Hes. FF37, 261 MW; Pherykedes FGrH 3 F33 (schol. Hom. 
Od. 11.287 [Erbse]); Paus. 4.36.2—3; Apollod. 1.9.11—12. There are slightly different 
descendants and generations in the various genealogies given for the Melampodidai 
(descendants of Melampous): compare Hom. Od. 15 241—56; Hes. F136 (cf. F37) 
MW; Pherykedes FGrH 3 F115a (schol. Hom. Il. 13.663 [Erbse]; Paus. 1.43.5, 
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2.23.2, 6.17.6; Diod. 4.68.4—5). Theoklymenos: Halliday 1913: 75, 81; Parke 1967: 
172; Gantz 1993: 188; Flower 2008: 78-79. 

Hom. Od. 20.350—57, cf. 363. 

Apollod. 1.9.11-12. 

Hes. F249 MW. See also Pherykedes FGrH 3 F33 (schol. Hom. Od. 11.287 [Erbse]). 
Hdt. 7.221; his epitaph does not mention his descent, but this does not necessarily 
support Hdt. 7.228.3. 

Hom. Il. 5.149—50: another Polyidos, son of Eurydamas the oneiropolos (dream- 
interpreter), was killed at Troy according to Homer. For this correct spelling, as 
opposed to Polyeidos, see Beazley 1935: 483, no. 14. 

Figure 2.5: BM D5; diameter of cup: 13.3 cm (ARV? 763.2, this and 763.1: ‘of 
delicate make, with merrythought handles’; LIMC iv Glaukos ii.1, viii Polyidos 1; 
EAA iii fig. 1192; Murray and Smith 1896: pl. 16; Furtwängler 1900: 111.253; 
Walters 1905: pl. 40.2; Pfuhl 1923: 11.547 no. 526, pl. 199, 1924: 42, pl. 60, fig. 84; 
Swindler 1929: fig. 288; Rumpf 1953: pl. 29.3; Robertson 1959: 130, 133-34, 1975: 
265—66, pl. 90a, 1981: 76-77 fig. 114; Wehgartner 1983: 68, no. 69; Burn 1985: 
93—94, 102-103, pls 23.1, 24.2, 27.1—2; Griffiths 1986: 60, pl. 1(a); Hoffmann 1997: 
120-26, figs 66—70). Inscriptions on cup: Polyidos, Glaukos (esp. Beazley 1935: 
483; not in Immerwahr 1990). Tripod: Webster 1967: 142, 149. See also Lindsay 
1965: 209-14. 

Possible plays are: Aeschylus T'GrF 3 Kressai FF116—20, esp. 116; Sophokles 
Manteis (or Polyidos) TGrF 4 FF389a—400; Euripides Polyidos T'GrF 5.2 FF634—46; 
Aristophanes Polyidos PCG iii.2 FF 468-72. See also T'GrF 2 adespota FF 166, 419. 
Eschatological cult and tomb in Crete: Willetts 1959; Griffiths 1986; Hoffmann 
1997: 126. 

Polyidos: the playwrights as just cited at n. 84; Pherekydes FGrH 3 F115a (with 
Paus. 1.43.5 for genealogy); Agatharchides GGM i, p.115; Palaiphatos 26 (Festa); 
Apollod. 3.3.1—2; AelianF 107 (Domingo-Forasté); Luc. Dance 49 (the story as a 
subject for dance); Hyg. Fab. 136, 251; Tzetz. Lykoph. 811 (Scheer); Apostolios 5.48 
(CPG ii); Eustath. Hom. Od. 894.42; schol. Hom. Il. 5.148 (Erbse); Zenob. 1.47 
(CPG 1); Claudianus Bellum Geticum 442—46; Suid. sv Akesmata. Owl: Eur. Polyidos 
F636; Ael. Anim. 5.2.1 (TGrF 5.2: 57[ii] p. 623); Hyg. Fab. 136 (where note it 
is Apollo and not the Kouretes). Asklepios not Polyidos resurrects: Amelesagoras 
FGrH 330 F3 (schol. Eur. Alk. 1 [Schwartz]); Apollod. 3.10.3; schol. Pin. Pyth. 3.96 
(Drachmann); Hyg. Fab. 49, Astr. 2.14. 

See RE 21.2: 1647-57; EAA 11.953, vi.292; Roscher ML iii.2 2646-47, 
2690-97; Halliday 1913:81 n.8, 83,88; Cook 1914—40: 1.469-70; Robert 1920-26: 
ii.180 n.2; Frazer 1921: 2.363—70 (esp. for herb: 364 n.1); Jeanmaire 1939: 
444—50; Persson 1942: 9-24; Rose 1945: 183-84; Hunger 1959: 120—21; Willetts 
1962: 60—67; Lindsay 1965: 58, 209—10; Parke 1967: 173; Davaras 1976: 115-16; 
Zazoff 1983: 293 n.161; Gantz 1993: 270-71; Cook 1995: 189—90, 192; Hoffmann 
1997: 120-26, figs 66-70; Belfiore 2000: 196. Note Melampid genealogies: 
Pherekydes FGrH 3 F115a; Diod 4.68.4—5; Paus. 1.43.5. 

Homer Il. 1.62—67; mantis: line 62. 

Il. 1.69. Kalchas is the best of oionopoloi but at Il. 2.831—32 Merops is ‘known 
above all men for his mantosyne (divination)'. Merops foretells his sons’ death at 
Troy: 2.830—34. 

For Kalchas: Hom. Il. 1.69, 86, 105, 2.300, 322, 13.45, 70; Aeschyl. Agam. 104—59, 
183—254; Eur. Iph. Aulis 89, 107, 358, 518, 529, 746, 1262, with an interesting but 
interpolated section of the text 955—58 referring to Kalchas as a mantis who is 
fortunate to make a correct prophecy once in a while but mostly gives incorrect 
predictions and then is nowhere to be found; Eur. Iph. Taur. 15—29; Paus. 1.43.1 
(Hes. F23b MW), 7.3.7, 9.19.6; Apollod. 3.13.7, Epit. 3.13, 20-23, 5.23, 6.2-4; 
Strabo 6.3.9, 14.1.27 (see full details below); Lykoph. 426—30, 980 (with Tzetzes 
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schol. [Scheer]); Konon FGrH 26 F1(vi) (Brown 2002: 82); that Kalchas wandered 
after Troy: Hdt. 7.91; Paus. 7.3.7. Kalchas: LIMC v Kalchas (esp. 8-28); Roscher 
ML ii.1.921—24; RE x.2: 1552—55; Halliday 1913: 59, 73; Fraenkel 1950: ii.75-76, 
86—87, 115; Peradotto 1969a: 243; Dover 1973: 61—67; Burkert 1992: 52—53; 
Dillery 2005: 172-73; Gantz 1993: 585-87, 702—703. 

Il. 13.70. 

Il. 1.70. 

Hes. Theog. 38 (see 36—52). 

Il. 1.92—100, 106: ‘mantis of evil’ (kakomantis); schol. Hom. Il. 1.106a—b (Erbse). 
Il. 13.45 

Figure 2.6: Vatican Museo Gregoriano Etrusci 12240 (LIMC v Kalchas 1; Gerhard 
1845: pl. ccxxiii, 1862: 212; Helbig 1912: i 371-72, no. 642; Beazley 1950: 5, pl. 4a; 
Simone 1968: 130 (1); Pfister-Roesgen 1975: 63-64, 158—59, $45 pl. 49; Brendel 
1978: 360, 362 fig. 280; Meer 1979: 51, fig. 6, 1987: 160 fig. 73, 1995: 83-85, fig. 32; 
Fischer-Graf 1980: 42—44 (v26), pl. 10.3; Maggiani 1986: 3—48; Schefold and Jung 
1989: 153, pl. 137; Grummond 2002: 71 fig. 16, 2006: 30-32, fig. ii.9, 2006a: 31, 
33, fig. 111.8; Carpino 2003: 56, pl. 81; Jannot 2005: vii, 21—22, fig. 2.5; Flower 2008: 
48-49, fig. 7). 

Grummond 2006: 30. 

Grummond 2006: 30-32, 37, 39; 2006a: 31. Examples of the raised left leg when 
consulting: Grummond 2006a: figs ii.10, 11, 14, 16, 17 (in ii.15, actually the right 
leg is raised). 

Strabo 6.3.9, 14.1.27 (citing Hes. Melampodia F278 MW, cf. Hes. Ehoiai F23a MW; 
Pherekydes FGrH 3 F142, and also Sophokles The Demand for Helen TGrF 4 F180 
[TGF F181]), 14.4.3 (IEG Kallinos ii F8), 14.5.16 (Hesiod Melampodia F279 MW); 
Lykoph. Alex. 426-30, 980, 1047—51, with Tzetzes schol. at 1047 (Scheer); Konon 
FGrH 26 Narrative F1(vi) (Brown 2002: 82-87); Euphorion CA 47, FF97—98; 
Nostoi PEG p.94.7-9 (EGF p.67.2—14; Kallinos IEG 2 F8). Oldest sources: the 
seventh-century BC poet Kallinos, and the epic poem Nostoi. See also Reinhold 
1972: 304—305; Burkert 1992: 52—53; Gantz 1993: 702; Dillery 2005: 191. 
Apollod. Epit. 6.2—4. 

Hom. Il. 1.70. 

Paus. 7.3.1—2; schol. Apoll. Arg. 1.308b (Wendel 1935). 

Suid. sv Sibylla Kolophonia. 

Schol. Hom. Il. 1.106b T (Erbse) specifically rejects any allusion to Iphigeneia here. 
Il. 2.30432; Kypria: PEG p.38.9-11 (EGF p.32.58-60); Apoll. Epit. 3.15; Philost. 
Apoll. 1.22.2, cf. 3.2.2; best of oionopoloi: Il. 1.69. 

Aeschyl. Agam. 111—246. 

Stratomantis: the word occurs only here at Aeschyl. Agam. 122; see Fraenkel 1950: 
11.75; LSJ’ 1653 sv stratomantis. 

Aeschyl. Agam. 104—59, 183—254; see also n.73 above. 

Eur. Iph. Taur. 15—21: Agamemnon resorted es empura, ‘to fire’, a clear reference to 
hieroskopia, with Kalchas acting as mantis of the entrails (cf. 530, 662—63: Kalchas 
‘wise in omens’). 

Lykoph. Alex. 1050;Timaios FGrH 566 F56. 

Ancient sources for Kassandra’s prophetic abilities: Aeschyl. Agam. 1035-330; Pin. 
Pyth. 11.33; Eur. Andr. 296-98, Hek. 827, Tio. 253-54, 500; Apollod. 3.12.5, Epit. 
5.16—18, 22, 23, 6.23; Lykoph. Alex. passim, but esp. lines 1—30; an unassigned 
fragment of a (fifth-century?) play: Plut. Mor. 821b. She was possibly mentioned in 
Sophokles’ lost play, Lokrian Ajax (TGrF 4: p.108, note to F10[f]). Ancient sources: 
see Davreux 1942: 5-55, esp. 25—48. 

Kassandra’s taking refuge and her rape at the statue of Athena is one that attracted 
the attention of the ancient Greek writers and vase painters, and is also represented 
in other media. Literary references: Hom. Od. 3.134—35, 4.499—511; Iliou Persis 
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(Allen 1912: 108, lines 2-6; Alcaeus SLG 262; West 2003: 145); LIMC vii.i 956; 
Apollod. Epit. 5.22; Strabo 13.1.40. Iconography for Kassandra (the theme of 
prophecy is not portrayed): Caskey and Beazley 1954—63: iii:63-65; LIMC i Aias 
ii, LIMC vii Kassandra i; Brommer 1973: 333-34, 382-86, 1976: 9-13, 195—99; 
cf. Graf 1985: 338-39, 348—49. For the Ilioupersis, see Anderson 1997: passim. 
Apollod. 3.12.5. See also Aeschyl. Agam. 1203-12. 

Eur. Andr. 293-300; cf. Hyg. Fab. 91, with Gantz 1993: 562-63. See also Aeschyl. 
Agam. 1203-12. 

To kill Paris: Eur. Andr. 293—300; wooden horse: Apollod. Epit. 5.16—18. 

For Helenos: Roscher ML i.2.1979-81; RE vii.2.2844—47; LIMC viii Helenos; 
Parke 1967: 14—15, 1988: 56; Gantz 1993: 688, 692. 

Hom. Il. 6.76; Suid. sv Polles. 

Hom. Il. 7.44—46; Plut. Mor. 593c-d. 

Antikleides FGrH 140 F17 (schol. Hom. Il. 8.44 [Erbse]); Eustath. Hom. Il. 2.393. 
Teiresias similarly had his ears licked: see Teiresias below. 

PEG p.74.6—7 (EGF p. 52.6-8); Soph. Phil. 604-13, 1337—41; Bacchyl. Dithyrambs 
F7 (Snell/Maehler); Rylands Papyrus 22 (Hunt 1911:40—42; PEG p.75.1-2); Konon 
FGrH 26 F1 34.2 (Brown 2002: 237-42, esp. 240); Apoll. Epit. 5.9—10 (cf. 3.12.5); 
Quint. Smyr. 10.346—54; Tzetzes schol. Lykophr. Alex. 911 (Scheer). 

Hom. Il. 12.94—95, 13.576—600, cf. 13.758, 770, 781; Quint. Smyr. 11.348—51; as a 
warrior he exhorts the Trojans to fight: Il. 6.75—101, 7.44—53; Quint. Smyr. 8.252-67. 
Paus. 5.22.2 (LIMC viii Helenos 5); Rome, Musei Capitolini 316, tenth register 
from top on right (LIMC viii Helenos 3a; i.1 Achilleus 543 p.130 [drawing], viii 
Ilioupersis 43); Paus. 10.25.5 (LIMC viii Helenos 2, Ilioupersis 25; Stansbury- 
O'Donnell 1989: 206—208, fig. 3). 

Berlin 1984.45; around 330 Bc (RVAp Suppl. 2: 161, 283a; Giuliani 1988: 18-24 
no. 4, figs 6-8; LIMC viii Helenos 1). 

Schol. Hom. Il. 24.699 (Erbse). 

See also Soph. Philok. 604—13 (cf. Virg. Aen. 3.294—505). But it is Kassandra who 
clearly captures the imagination and interest of later writers. 

Text of Kypria: Kypria Argument 1 (PEG p.39.11; EGF p.31.5—16; West 2003: 69); 
discussion: Davreux 1942: 9-11. 

Aeschyl. Agam. 1140 (theophoretos: there is some god within her, she is in a state 
of ‘possession’), 1150, 1202—1203. For Apollo as her inspiration, cf. Eur. Tio. 366, 
entheos, 408, 500; Lykoph. Alex. 348; Apollod. 3.12.5; Kassandra as mantis: Pin. Pyth. 
11.33. 

Pseudo-mantis: Aeschyl. Agam. 1195. For the term, see also Soph. Oed. Col. 1097 
(Oedipus' guide not a false prophet); Eur. Or. 1667 (Apollo not a false mantis); Hdt. 
4.69 (the Scythians burn false prophets to death); Plut. Mor. 407c (see Chapter 1). 
Aeschyl. Agam. 1270, 1265 (fillets); Eur. Tro. 256—58; for the sceptre and woollen 
fillets worn by Apollo’s prophets, see I. 1.28 (Kalchas). 

Figure 2.7: Ferrara Museo Nazionale di Spina T264 (2482) (EAA 11.721; ARV? 
1280.64, 1689; Add.? 358; LIMC vii Kassandra 1.202; Arias and Alfieri 1955: pl. 22; 
Alfieri et al. 1958: pl. 99; Alfieri and Arias 1960: pl. 25; Prag 1985: 59—60, pl. 37b; 
Berti and Guzzo 1993: 105 fig. 85; Holliday 1993: 113 fig. 47; Keuls 1997: 414 fig. 77; 
Koloski-Ostrow and Lyons 1997: 98, fig. 11; Cohen 2000: 78 fig. 3.3; Gebauer 
2002: 275, Sv18, 733 fig. 152; Muth 2008: 552 fig. 398). She had predicted her own 
death: Aeschyl. Agam. 1290, 1296-97, 1313-14. 

For Kassandra and her prophetic powers, Bouché-Leclercq ii.50; Halliday 1913: 
70, 82, 83, 90; Roscher ML ii.1.974—75; EAA ii.401—404, cf. v.893—96; Fraenkel 
1950: 487—627; Dodds 1951: 70-71; Graves 1955: vol. 2, nos 112[k], 158[p], 166[i], 
167[e], 168[f]; Mason 1959; Moret 1975: 9-27, 139-41, 194-95, 218—219; Prag 
1985: 58-60; Lefkowitz 1986: 44, 54; Parke 1988: 56-58; Forbes 1995: 115-16; 
Gantz 1993: 92-93, 561-63, 651-52, 669-76; Braccesi 1998; Dillon 2002: 259-60, 
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with 362 n.135, 2009; Hovenden 2002: 9-13; Flower 2008: 214—15, 237; cf. Mantes 
1990: 60-63; Anderson 1997: 199—202. 

Aeschyl. Agam. 1255. 

Hes. Theog. 1001-1002; PEG F10; Pherekydes FGrH 3 F50 (schol. Apoll. Argon. 
2.1231); Pin. Pyth. 3.4, 4.102-103, 115. 

Philost. Imag. 2.2; Apoll. Argon. 4.811—12. Phil. Imag. 2 is '| Cheiron5] Raising of 
Achilles'; teacher of the heroes listed at Xen. Hunt. 1.1—2 (further references at 
LIMC 1.1, p.237). 

Medical skill: Hom. I. 4.219,11.831—32;Apollod.2.5.4,3.175; Ptolemy Hephaistion 
New History Book 1, in Photius Myriobiblon 190; Diod. 4.12.8; Ael. Anim. 2.18; 
Nonnos Dion. 35.58—61; cf. LIMC iii Cheiron 104—105 (educates Achilles: 65—73a, 
with LIMC i Achilleus 50—62, 64—71: teaches him horse-riding (the context for 
Cheiron's prophecy): 74—83; most of the material is not Greek but later; see Beck 
1975:9—12);Asklepios: Hom. Il. 4.218—19; Pin. Nem. 3.53—55, Pyth. 3.45—46, 63—67 
(cf. 3.1—7); Apollod. 3.10.1; Achilles: Hom. Il. 11.831—36; Ael. Anim. 2.18. Cheiron: 
EAA 11.558—59; Roscher ML 14.888—-92; RE 11.2: 2302-2308; Kerényi 1959: 
78-79, 95—100; Jeanmaire 1949; Picard 1951; Gantz 1993: 144—47. 

Philost. Imag. 2.2; Bacchyl. 27 (Snell and Maehler); Eur. Iph. Aulis 1062—1066 (see 
further below). 

Eur. Iph. Aul. 1062-75. 

Pin. Pyth. 9.26—66, cf. 4.6-8, 5.60—62; for the colonisation of Cyrene, see Hdt. 
4.150—53. 

Cheiron predicts the birth and heroic activities of Achilles: Eur. Iph. Aul. 1062-1075. 
See also Eustath. Hom. Od. 10.492. 

Hom. Il. 1.268, 2.743, Od. 21.295—303; Hes. Shield 178—90, Hom. Hymn Hermes 
224; Apollod. 2.5.4; Diod. 4.70; Philost. Imag. 2.3; LIMC iv Hasbolos. Ovid. Met. 
12.307—308 has Asbolos as an augur. 

Paus. 10.12.1. Varro preserves an etymology which is apparently his own, and the 
product of his linguistic and etymological imagination: 'the advice of the gods': 
Lact. Inst. 1.6. 

Herakleitos F92 (DK; Plut. Mor. 397a). 

‘Speaking truly’ (saphegoris): Paus. 10.12.6; the stem, saphes, is used by Sophokles 
to describe both Apollo Oed. Col. 623, Oed. Tyr. 1011, and Teiresias Oed. Tyr. 390 in 
their prophetic capacities. Cf. Clem. Strom. 1.21.108.2. 

See Chapter 1. 

Herophile: Paus. 10.12.2—7; Herakleides of Pontos Concerning Oracles. Concerning 
Prophecy FF130—31 (Wehrli 1969); Parke 1985: passim; Buitenwerf 2003: 111—14 
(general); inscriptions: IErythrai 225, with Habicht 1984: 41—43; Apollodoros of 
Erythrai: FGrH 422 F1 (Lact. Inst. 1.6.9, de ira Dei 22; schol. Plat. Phaidr. 244b 
[Green]. 

Lact. de ira dei (On the Wrath of God) 22. 

Aug. City of God 18.23; Isid. Etym. 8.8.1, 3, 4. 

Cic. div. 2.110—11 (Dillon and Garland 2005: doc. 3.38). 

Number of Sibyls: one: Herakleitos F96 (DK; Plut. Mor. 397a); several: Ar. Peace 
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3 Diviners in the historical 
narrative 


Here be the tomb of famous Megistias, whom once the Persians 
Slew when they crossed the River Sperchios; 
A diviner, who clearly knew that the Fates of Death were approaching 
Yet could not endure to forsake Sparta's leaders. 
Simonides! 


Diviners in the Greek world were known by the generic term mantis (plural: 
manteis), although for specific types of divination the sources use discrete ter- 
minology, such as oneirokrites for an interpreter of dreams. An emphasis in 
the mythological and historical record on hereditary manteis in many, but not 
all, parts of Greece, and the pride with which an ancestry of famous diviners 
was recorded for individual manteis, indicates that many of them learned their 
art within a family structure, and were part of hereditary professional groups 
in which divinatory skills were handed down from generation to generation.? 
Status certainly went with the position, judging from the prominence given to 
manteis on military casualty lists, reflecting their crucial role in ascertaining the 
will of the gods at critical moments before and during battle. 

Apart from the few famous diviners who played an important role in sig- 
nificant political and military events, financial reward of a substantive nature 
would have been an outcome for only a handful of manteis, usually in times of 
military crisis. In view of their skills and expertise, many manteis were officially 
part of a military force, and generally belonged to the hoplite class, presumably 
reflecting the socio-economic status of manteis generally. As such, they did not 
therefore constitute an economic or ‘upper class’ elite, although some high- 
profile manteis were doubtless well rewarded by their communities. Within 
the cohort of specific divinatory personnel, there were two main categories — 
manteis and chresmologoi — which were quite distinct from each other. In 
terms of oracular vocabulary, a mantis was not a chresmologos. Manteis were 
interpreters of omens, and, given the emphasis in the literary record on war- 
fare, the role of the mantis is most often shown as making predictions from 
the entrails in a hieroskopia, and from the pre-battle sphagia in which a goat 
or sheep had its throat cut before battle, as well as giving advice on ominous 
events and celestial phenomena such as eclipses and earthquakes. 
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Chresmologoi: The singers of oracles 


Chresmologoi were ‘reciters of oracles’; moreover, the evidence suggests that 
they actually sang or chanted the many oracles which already existed in poetic 
form. They possessed collections of past oracles, either in books and manuals, 
or knew them from memory. One example is the collection of oracles by the 
chresmologos Bakis, who is referred to several times in Aristophanes’ plays, with 
examples of his oracles also quoted by Herodotos and Pausanias.? Chresmologoi 
were at hand in 480 Bc to give their interpretations in the Athenian assembly 
on the second Delphic oracle, concerning what action Athens should take in 
the face of the Persian invasion.* That is, their role was therefore not simply 
singing or chanting oracles but also interpreting them in view of their expertise 
with oracular material. 

Ancient Greeks were very much aware of the distinction between manteis 
and chresmologoi, and Thucydides reports that when the Athenians heard of 
their military disaster in Sicily in 413 Bc, which various diviners in 415 Bc had 
promised would be successful, they blamed the manteis, chresmologoi and the 
theiasantes (those ‘who had made prophecies’) for encouraging them to believe 
that Athens would conquer the island. Aristophanes also distinguishes specifically 
between a mantis and a chresmologos, and not only ridicules chresmologoi in 
the Peace, but is especially scathing of them in the Birds, making fun of their 
collections of oracles and their ability to quote an (absurd) oracle for every single 
occasion, however insignificant. Pausanias for his part states without qualification 
that none of the manteis of old were chresmologoi, but instead were specialists 
in explaining dreams, the flights of birds and the entrails of sacrificial victims.° 

Only a few chresmologoi are known by name. One is Onomakritos with his 
collection of oracles at the court of Peisistratos in Athens in the sixth century 
Bc. He was commissioned by Peisistratos to compile the oracles of Mousaios, 
but was detected, according to Herodotos, inserting oracles of his own (as 
forgeries). After his consequent flight to Persia, he then made use of the oracles 
in his possession to encourage Xerxes to invade Greece.’ Two chresmologoi 
are portrayed by Aristophanes, the historical Hierokles in the Peace (see 
below), and the anonymous chresmologos in his Birds, who serves as a vehicle 
to parody the group as a whole. Thucydides also mentions chresmologoi in 
connection with prophecies they sang when giving advice on the proposed 
Sicilian Expedition (415 Bc) during the Peloponnesian War.? 

On the death of the Spartan King Agis II (in 400 Bc), Lysander and others 
supported Agesilaos (who was lame) as his successor, and not Agis’ son 
Leotychidas (there were accusations that he was illegitimate and the son of 
Alkibiades). But the Spartan chresmologos Diopeithes, ‘considered to be wise 
in matters of religion’, argued that it was not right according to divine law that 
a lame man be king of Sparta, and quoted an oracle that if a crippled king were 
to rule Sparta this would lead to numerous tribulations and warfare. Many 
agreed with him. Lysander opposed Diopeithes and argued for a different 
interpretation of the oracle, and as a result, Agesilaus did succeed to the throne. 
As at Athens in 480 Bc, there was debate at Sparta in 400 Bc as to the meaning 
of an oracle: this one was not commissioned specifically, unlike that given to 
the Athenians by Delphi in 480 Bc, but was known to Diopeithes. Presumably 
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he possessed a collection of oracles, perhaps even those which Kleomenes had 
looted from the Athenian akropolis in 510 Bc: he was, “of ancient oracles well- 
supplied'.? In 480 Bc, the Athenian citizenry rejected the interpretations of the 
chresmologoi, and they were wrong about the Sicilian Expedition, but these 
were presumably exceptions, as they were clearly an important professional 
group in both Athens and Sparta in the fifth century Bc. 

Only one chresmologos in fact is known who played a significant role in a 
major historical event. This was when Peisistratos was attempting to take power 
for the third time as tyrant of Athens in 546 Bc, and his troops were about to go 
into battle against his compatriot Athenians. At the critical moment, accord- 
ing to Herodotos, Amphilytos, a chresmologos (not a mantis) from Akarnania, 
who (apparently) fortuitously met Peisistratos in his march towards the city, 
delivered a hexameter oracle (which he would have sung or chanted in accordance 
with the metre) ‘with divine inspiration’: 


Thrown is the cast, spread is the net, 


Darting through the moonlit night, tuna fish will come. 


Peisistratos understood the oracle and ‘accepted it’ (this was necessary for it to be 
fulfilled), his troops were successful at the battle that took place at Pallene and 
he achieved control of Athens for a third time. Herodotos’ comment that the 
chresmologos delivered the oracle ‘with divine inspiration’ seems to imply that 
Amphilytos was genuinely influenced by some form of divine revelation to select 
and quote this oracle in this particular crisis. Although chresmologoi did not pro- 
nounce oracles in the sense that they created them ‘from scratch’, inspiration was 
involved in their choosing which oracle was relevant on any specific occasion. 

Herodotos records that Amphilytos “came up to Peisistratos’, implying that 
he was not in his employ, but had made a decision on his own account to 
encounter Peisistratos and deliver his prophecy, presumably in the hopes of 
a reward like others of his supporters, such as Lygdamis of Naxos and his 
troops who had turned up at the battle unannounced. Nothing is heard of 
any further mantic activities by Amphilytos, but Herodotos clearly states that 
the encounter with Peisistratos was providential (he was ‘sent by the gods’), 
and Amphilytos may well have joined the Peisistratid court as a result of this 
successful interpretation. Chresmologoi could play a very influential role in 
current political and military events: in the second century Bc a chresmologos 
named Menophilos from Smyrna was honoured at Klaros with a gold crown, 
proedria (‘first seating’) at the city’s contests and citizenship of the city for his 
services. He must have recited an oracle that was extremely beneficial for the 
city." But on the whole the chresmologoi seem much less likely to have been 
honoured than manteis, whose honours arose from their ability to produce and 
interpret ‘good omens’ from prodigies and entrails before battles. 


The mantis and his role 


Closely linked with the political framework of the polis, manteis supported its 
social and military priorities, though they exercised little independent authority, 
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except in Athenian tragedy and Greek epic, where the figure of the mantis in 
opposition to rulers is used to emphasise the validity of divination against the 
whims and wishes of rulers unwilling to accept the will of the gods. Manteis 
always speak truly in Athenian plays, and, while Agamemnon berates the mantis 
Kalchas as always bringing bad news, his eventual acquiescence (though delayed) 
in Kalchas’ interpretation of events indicates the priority of religious concerns 
(the will of the gods) over secular authority, especially marked as Kalchas was 
integrated fully into the structure of the Greek army at Troy. Hegesistratos as 
a Greek mantis in the Persian Mardonios’ employ at the Battle of Plataea used 
Greek divination as ordered by his employer, and did so scrupulously — he was 
paid to be a diviner and he fulfilled his role honestly. When manteis were from 
states other than that of their employer, the payment they received (sometimes 
substantial) must have ensured that they would align their interest with that of 
their employer, except when they found this untenable (as in the case of the 
mantis Kallias; see below). 

Manteis in Greece claimed as their ancestors the great diviners of the 
past, and there were families or ‘clans’ (gene) of diviners, who professed 
to be descended from the manteis of the epic past. Kalchas, despite 
being the greatest mantis of his time during the Trojan War, fathered no 
divinatory offspring, except perhaps for the Sibyl at Kolophon," and no 
such descendants were attributed to him, presumably because of the tale 
that he had been defeated in a prophecy contest by the legendary Mopsos, 
grandson of Teiresias. Melampous was the greatest of the diviners of epic 
tale apart from Teiresias, and several mantic celebrities were descended 
from him, including Theoklymenos, Polyidos, Amphiaraos and his son 
Amphilochos, while there was a specific family known as the Melampodidai 
(descendants of Melampous). An epitaph from Myrrhinous (discussed 
below) commemorates, ‘a mantis, son of a mantis’, who was buried together 
with some five generations of his family, showing that mantic authority 
descended through the generations. 


Teisamenos and the Iamidai 


When a young man, the mythical figure Iamos asked his grandfather Poseidon 
and father Apollo for a task by which he could serve his people. Told by 
Apollo to follow his voice, he came to Olympia where the god granted him 
the ability ‘to hear the voice that is unknowing of falsehoods’, and later, when 
the Olympic festival was founded by Herakles, Apollo ordered his son to estab- 
lish his oracle (chresterion) on the summit of Zeus’ altar, meaning that he and 
his descendants would examine the entrails of victims sacrificed upon the altar 
of Zeus. In the right corner of the east pediment of Zeus’ temple at Olympia 
is a figure traditionally identified as a mantis (Figure N in the pediment sculp- 
tures; Figure 3.1).'* These sculptures, Pausanias relates,'> depict the myth in 
which Pelops and Oinomaos engaged in a chariot race, the former to gain the 
hand of the latter’s daughter Hippodameia. Thirteen suitors had lost and paid 
with their lives for the privilege of this courtship, but Pelops prayed to his lover 
Poseidon who granted him a golden chariot and tireless winged horses, and he 
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Figure 3.1 A mantis: Figure N from the right-hand side of the eastern pediment of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia, c.460 BC, sometimes identified as Iamos. 
Courtesy of Vanni Archive, Art Resource 331716. 


won both the race and his bride.’® Iamos as mantis is depicted here sitting and 
watching the race quite unconcerned, his mantic staff in one hand: he knows 
Pelops will be victorious. 

In the first century BC, Cicero noted that whole families and races (nationes) 
were devoted to divination: he mentions Telmessos in Caria, dedicated to 
entrail examination, and Elis (Olympia), where the two families of the Iamidai 
and Klytiadai practised the art." Pausanias notes that once a month the Eleians 
performed sacrifices at each of the altars at Olympia, which he described in the 
order in which they sacrificed on them. There were fifty all told, including the 
one in the temple of Zeus at which sacrifices to each of six different gods were 
made. He notes that manteis were present at each and every sacrifice: clearly 
the entrails of all the sacrificial victims were examined, meaning at least fifty- 
five different sets of entrails.'? Therefore it is not surprising that there were 
two separate families of manteis at Olympia. Descendants of Iamos (the genos 
Iamidai), served as manteis at Olympia," where their role was hieroskopic, 
though they also employed another unusual divinatory mechanism, perhaps 
unique to this clan of diviners, to prophesy by examining the cracks in the 
burnt hides of sacrificial animals to ascertain a divine message. Herakleides of 
Pontos mentioned this in the fourth century Bc and there is no need to doubt 
that this was a classical practice. This 1s very much akin to the later Byzantine 
practice, described by Psellos in the eleventh century AD, of examining cracks 
in the shoulder blades of burnt animals for prophetic purposes.?" 
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This theme of the importance of the Iamidai is developed in Pindar’s Sixth 
Olympian, as the subject of the ode, Hagesias of Syracuse, was himself one of the 
Iamidai through his mother's family from Stymphalos in Arkadia, though at the 
time of the Ode he was in the service of Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse, presumably 
as his ‘personal’ mantis. Hagesias was victorious in the mule race at Olympia 
in either 472 or 468 sc and celebrated his victory with an impressive statue 
and a victory ode written by Pindar, which was performed both at Stymphalos 
and Syracuse. Pindar’s ode recalls the birth of Iamos, who was, ‘fed by two 
grey-eyed snakes with the harmless poison of bees', and celebrates the family 
and its fame throughout Greece following the establishment of 'their oracle on 
the highest altar of Zeus . . . prosperity attends them, and because they honour 
excellence, they walk a glorious path’. He describes Hagesias as “Olympic 
victor and steward of the prophetic altar of Zeus at Pisa’ (Olympia), as well as 
Syracuse’s cofounder with Hieron, perhaps because he assisted Hieron in the 
refoundation of the city.?! 

Another of the Iamidai, Kallias, fled from the service of the Telys, tyrant 
of Sybaris, at the end of the sixth century BC, because when he was sacrificing 
concerning victory over Kroton he could not obtain favourable omens from 
the sacrifices. Kroton rewarded Kallias with gifts of land on which his descend- 
ants still dwelt in Herodotos' day. Thrasyboulos, another of the Iamidai of Elis, 
was mantis for the Mantineians in the ongoing struggle against the Spartans 
under Agis IV in the third century Bc, indicating that the family was still active 
several centuries later.? Pausanias noted the tomb of 'the Iamidai, seers from 
Elis’ at Sparta in the second century Bc.” 

Herodotos’ narrative of the Persian Wars has numerous accounts of and 
references to manteis, as would be expected given that their main divinatory 
function was to interpret omens in warfare. Teisamenos was the best known 
mantis of the Klytiadai, who was active at the time of the Second Persian 
War (480—479 Bc), serving with the Greek army as its mantis, and carried 
out its divinatory sacrifices. His story as told by Herodotos was that when he 
consulted Delphi as to any future offspring, the Pythia prophesied spontane- 
ously that, ‘he would win five great victories’. He took this to mean athletic 
ones and went into physical training. Yet what Delphi meant was five great 
divinatory victories. This theme — that of a consultant at Delphi who does not 
understand the meaning of an oracle he has received — is so common as to be 
a mantic topos, especially in Herodotos, and Delphi’s ‘five victories (agones)’ 
were an example of technopaignia, in which Teisamenos needed to consider 
more fully what Apollo had meant by agones (as Herodotos notes, he acted, 
‘misunderstanding the oracle’).”* 

When Sparta wanted his services, Teisamenos demanded Spartan citizenship, 
which was refused. When the Spartans asked again, agreeing to this price, he 
‘doubled’ it, claiming citizenship for his brother as well. Herodotos notes that 
Teisamenos was ‘imitating’ the (mythical) diviner Melampous, who was asked 
to cure the Argive women, some or all of whom had been driven mad by 
Dionysos: he asked for half of Argos as his reward, and when this was refused, 
and the Argives later asked again for his help, he demanded a further one-third 
of Argos for his brother, Bias. This imitation of the great mantis Melampous 
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was in fact a further aspect of Teisamenos’ mantic credentials: his ‘price’ like 
that of Melampous was high because the Pythia had promised that he would 
win five great victories, and the Spartans wanted to ensure that he won them 
for Sparta. Consequently, as a Spartan citizen and so fully incorporated into 
the Spartan state, Teisamenos divined for them and, ‘with his assistance’, they 
won five victories at Plataea, Tegea, Mantineia, against the Messenians at 
Ithome and finally, at Tanagra. Ithome refers to the conflicts of the 460s and 
450s, whereas Tanagra, the battle against the Athenians and Argives, is dated 
to 457 BC, giving Teisamenos a long and successful career with the Spartans.” 
Aeschines describes his uncle, who was a mantis, as “co-conqueror’ with the 
Athenian general Demainetos, of the Spartan admiral (nauarchos) Chilon.?? 
That is, the mantis was in a way seen to be responsible for victory along with 
the commander. 

Thrasyboulos, one of the Iamidai, who was divining for the Mantineians 
in 244 BC, ‘announced that the Mantineians would be victorious and himself 
took part in the battle’, as Pausanias reports, but the credit for the victory is not 
ascribed specifically to his mantic abilities. His statue at Olympia depicted him 
as a diviner but honoured him for an Olympic victory, not this act of divination. 
In this sense he was like Eperastos, one of the Klytiadai who was victorious in 
the race in armour at Olympia: he had a statue there inscribed vaunting that 
he was mantis of the genos of the Klytiadai, who were descendants of Kleitos, 
a grandson of Melampous," of the line of the Melampodidai.”* Satyros of the 
Iamidai also had a statue at Olympia for his two Olympic athletic victories, 
with the statue base inscription also recording that he was a mantis, one of the 
Iamidai.? 

Mantic genealogy and a mantis’ descent are noticed by the sources as an 
endorsement of his competence. There were Messenian claims regarding 
a Messenian group of Iamidai; this was presumably part of a later claim to 
re-establish a full religious culture (and history) for the Messenians after their 
liberation from the Spartans in 371 Bc. In the seventh-century Bc Second 
Messenian War against Sparta, the Spartan mantis was one Hekas, whereas the 
Messenian mantis was Theoklos, who was descended from Eumantis (‘Excellent 
Mantis), a suspiciously well-omened name, from Elis of the genos Iamidai, 
who had come to Messenia at some time in the past. In addition, Theoklos 
had a son who he called Mantiklos, which indicates that at the very least his 
father had high mantic hopes for him; presumably these were realised for at 
the end of the Second Messenian War when many Messenians went into 
exile, Mantiklos founded a temple for Herakles Mantiklos at Messene in Sicily, 
though it is not made clear why Herakles was involved.” In a battle early in 
the war, the Messenians under their general Aristomenes defeated the Spartans, 
who fled the battlefield; the mantis Theoklos instructed Aristomenes not to go 
past the wild pear tree growing on the plain, for he could see the Dioskouroi 
(Kastor and Polydeukes), the fraternal gods of the Spartan army when it went 
to war, sitting in it. Aristomenes did not hear the prohibition over the din of 
battle and at the tree somehow lost his shield, allowing the Spartans to escape. 
Only the mantis saw this epiphany; later when Aristomenes was commencing 
an attack on Sparta at night, he was prevented by the phasmata of Helen 
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and the Dioskouroi. Whether this means Aristomenes saw them, or whether 
this was another apparition seen by Theokles, is not made clear by the source 
Pausanias. These stories of phasmata are clearly fourth-century Bc Messenian 
in origin, to explain that these deities were on the Spartan side and protecting 
them; the interference of the gods, as in Homer's Iliad, explains the Spartan 
victory against the Messenian superhero Aristomenes.*! 


Hegesistratos and the Telliadai 


Unlike Teisamenos and Megistias who fought for the Greeks at Thermopylai, 
Hegesistratos, as Mardonios’ Greek mantis, divined for the Persians. Not only 
did he belong to the Telliadai, who claimed their genealogy from Tellias, but 
he was also, according to Herodotos, the ‘the most renowned of the Telliadai'.? 
He must therefore have already had considerable experience, for he had been 
employed ‘for no small amount’ and worked with enthusiasm for Mardonios, 
states Herodotos, both because of his own hatred for the Spartans and for 
‘profit’. This reference twice to monetary advantage contrasts the integrity of 
Teisemenos who asked for Spartan citizenship for himself and his brother — a 
great honour — rather than for money. Indeed, Herodotos reported specifically 
that the Spartans attempted to offer money to persuade Teisamenos, but he was 
not interested in this. ‘Hegesistratos’ means, in an interesting correspondence, 
‘leader of the army’; an auspicious name for a mantis. Leutychides the Spartan 
admiral in 479 Bc, just before the battle of Mykale, when he learnt the name 
of another Hegesistratos who had come to join the Spartans, accepted the name 
as a good omen (an oionos). 

Hegesistratos sacrificed zealously for Mardonios at Plataea in 479 Bc, but (as 
with Teisamenos) the omens were not favourable for attack. Hippomachos of 
Leukas was the mantis for the Greeks serving with the Persians at Plataea, and 
he too was unable to obtain favourable omens to engage in battle. Herodotos 
applies no moral judgement against Hegesistratos for serving the Persians, 
except insofar as he was working for profit. In fact, when Hegesistratos was 
captured after Plataea and put in stocks by the Spartans to await execution, he 
cut off one of his feet at the instep of the heel in order to escape, successfully, 
and Herodotos admires him for his courage and for the fact that he travelled 
for three nights in this condition, considering this a feat worthy of recounting. 
Later, however, the Spartans caught him divining on the island of Zakynthos 
and executed him.? 

Apart from Hegesistratos, the Telliadai are relatively obscure, though a mantis 
from Elis named Tellias, which recalls the name of the eponymous founder of 
this mantic clan, was serving with the Phokians when, a few years prior to the 
Persian invasion of 480 Bc, they were attacked by the Thessalians. In response, 
it was Tellias who devised a stratagem which defeated the Thessalians, demon- 
strating the military expertise which diviners are so frequently seen to have 
possessed; understandably as they were often hoplites.** Such was the role of the 
mantis in victory that he could claim credit for it along with the commander, 
with whom there seems to have been close communication prior to the battle. 
Similarly, in 427 Bc at the siege of Plataea, the Athenians’ mantis Theainetos 
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and Eupompidas, the strategos, both agreed on the strategy of breaking out of 
Plataea. Thucydides’ mention of Theainetos cannot be accidental — he is ever 
scrupulous to report religious matters when they are relative to his narrative. 
Eupompidas as strategos may well have thought the plan out, and Theainetos 
through observing the omens added his support, though the suggestion might 
have originated with Theainetos following prophetic consultation. Similarly, 
Hekas the Spartan mantis devised a stratagem against the Messenians, in which 
the rear ranks of the Spartans rested while the others fought, and then exchanged 
places. He was also the one who ordered the Spartans to allow the defeated 
Messenians to leave the battlefield when they so requested. Lightning on the 
right during the battle was interpreted by him as an ‘auspicious sign’ (aision to 
semeion). Theoklos was the Messenian mantis on this occasion, and lost his life 
in the battle, and Theoklos' son Mantiklos (note the mant— stem) who was also 
present at the battle, was ordered by the Messenian commander Aristomenes to 
command the rear along with one Gorgos — further evidence that manteis, as 
hoplites, could play a significant role in tactics and on the battlefield.” 


The Klytiadai 


A further mantic family or clan (genos), was the Klytiadai, descendants of 
Klytios, which does not seem to have produced any individual manteis of note 
despite their supposed descent from Melampous, but served with the Iamidai 
at the altar of Zeus at Olympia. Interestingly, there were also Klytiadai on the 
island of Chios, and the correspondence of the name is too close to consider 
them a separate group from their mantic ‘cousins’ at Olympia. Eperastos was 
one of the manteis who were victorious at Olympia, in his case in the race in 
armour. Pausanias recorded the inscription on his victory statue: 


I boast that I am of the sacred-tongued clan of the Klytiadai, 


Being a mantis from the line of the god-like Melampodidai. 


Pausanias adds a genealogy for the family's founder: Klytios was the son of 
Alkmaion, the son of Amphiaraos who was one of the Seven who attacked 
'Thebes, the son of Oikles, the son of Mantios (note the mantic stem), the son 
of Melampous. Here Eperastos records his athletic prowess through a statue 
but uses the inscription to highlight the other remarkable characteristic of his 
life — his mantic prowess: he is a 'sacred-tongued' mantis descended from one 
of the greatest manteis of the past.” 

Inscribed lists of manteis from the Iamidai and Klytiadai who served at 
Olympia reveal that the two clans shared the role of manteis at Olympia from 
36 BC to Ap 265." One member from each family is listed each year until 
AD 181, when there is a change of serving members from two to four manteis. 
From that point there were either two from each genos, or three Iamidai and 
one Klytis, indicating that if there were a question of seniority it was with the 
Tamidai.** Only on a single occasion before ap 181 are two Klytiadai listed 
simultaneously, and another on which there were only two Iamidai: presumably 
there was a dearth of suitable candidates in one of the families for this to occur. 
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These arrangements date of course to well past the classical period, but they 
doubtless represent a formalisation of a less organised mantic structure in 
previous centuries. 

A family tomb of the late fifth century Bc in the Athenian deme of 
Myrrhinous, for one Meidon and his descendants, indicates the hereditary 
nature of the skill at Athens. This grave stele provides a list of family members, and 
indicates that Meidon’s son Meidoteles was a mantis, as well as Meidoteles’ 
son Kalliteles: ‘Kalliteles, mantis, son of an honoured mantis'.? Male members 
as listed on the stele in two subsequent generations are not referred to as manteis, 
and there may have been a lack of mantic skill, or perhaps the mantic art 
‘skipped’ a few generations in this family. Significant too is that a number of 
manteis have suitably well-omened names, which were presumably given by 
their fathers and reflect that these manteis belonged to a family gifted with 
mantic techne. Kleomantis — who served with Alexander the Great — for 
example, as a name literally means famous, glorious or well-reputed mantis, 
reflecting his father’s hope for his son’s mantic potential. Theoklos the 
Messenian mantis was said to be descended from one Eumantis (‘Excellent 
Mantis’), whereas Melampous’ great-great-granddaughter was (perhaps some- 
what unimaginatively) called Manto. Theokles’ son was Mantiklos (‘Famed 
Mantis’), also a fitting name for a mantis.*° 


Deiphonos: Establishing mantic credentials 


Deiphonos the Greek mantis practised divination for the Greek navy before 
it sailed from Delos to liberate Samos from the Persians in 479 Bc. Herodotos 
describes him as the son of Euenios the mantis, but also states that the 
Corinthians had brought Deiphonos with them to divine on their behalf. He 
comments, however, that he had heard that Deiphonos was not in fact the son 
of Euenios, but was using the name fraudulently, ‘and worked for money up 
and down Hellas on the basis of Euenios’ name’. If so, Deiphonos was provid- 
ing himself with mantic credentials to which he was not entitled, indicating 
the importance indeed of correct genealogy. Many itinerant manteis must have 
been tempted to pretend that they belonged to a prestigious family. Yet suc- 
cess was also an issue, regardless of descent, and Herodotos twice mentions that 
Deiphonos obtained propitious omens for the Greeks at Delos." 


Euenios: ‘Natural’ mantike 


Herodotos also gives the history of a different Euenios, one of the men who 
were rich or of good family in Apollonia in the Ionian Gulf, who each took 
it in turn for a year to guard the Sacred Cattle of the Sun in their region. A 
‘certain oracle’ (theopropion) in the past made the men of Apollonia think 
greatly of these Cattle of the Sun, but Herodotos does not elaborate. One 
night Euenios fell asleep, and wolves attacked, killing sixty of the flock. He 
attempted to conceal this from his fellow townspeople but they discovered 
his negligence, blinding him as a punishment. Subsequently, their crops failed 
and their livestock became barren. Representatives were sent to Delphi and 
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Dodona, and the response from both was that the gods had caused Euenios 
to fall asleep and caused the wolves to attack: the Apollonians were therefore 
made to make restitution for his blindness by granting him whatever he asked 
for, and the gods in turn would give him, ‘a gift such as would make many men 
consider him fortunate’. Without revealing the oracle to him the townsmen 
found out that he desired the island’s two best estates and its finest house. They 
then revealed the oracle to him and he was angry (i.e., he could have asked for 
much more, with the blessing of the gods), but the gods then gave him the gift 
of ‘natural (emphyton) mantike, and through this he became famous’.” 

As he was blind Euenios could not practise the main techne of the mantis, 
which involved interpreting visible signs, and this is a tale (logos) of secrets: 
Euenios attempted to keep secret what the wolves had done; the gods kept 
secret that they caused the wolves to attack; and the townsmen kept the oracle 
secret from Euenios. As with Teiresias, his loss of outer vision gave him an 
‘inner sight’, a natural gift of prophecy direct from the gods, whereas other 
diviners learnt it as a techne from relatives because they were part of a mantic 
genos (lamidai, Telliadai or Kytiadai), from books (Thrasyllos the Siphnian, 
who was given books on divination by the diviner Polemainetos), or acquired 
the art in some way themselves (such as Xenophon who could interpret entrails, 
admittedly at a basic level).? 


The origins of manteis 


One common but mistaken idea amongst scholars is that Akarnania in north- 
western Greece was the home of many manteis. But this was not so; the 
best known manteis were actually from the main divinatory families cen- 
tred on Olympia, whereas many other Greek cities would have had manteis 
drawn from their own citizen populations. Megistias the Akarnanian served 
at Thermopylai and had his epitaph written by Simonides: this perhaps had 
some impact on the scholarly view, but Megistias and Amphilytos (Peisistratos' 
chresmologos — not mantis — from Akarnania) are not enough in themselves to 
carry the point. Significantly, about half of the manteis known to have served 
with individual generals or states in military contexts came from Elis, where 
the great mantic genol were to be found: Kallias with Telys, tyrant of Sybaris 
(Italy), then Kroton (Italy); an unnamed mantis with Polykrates of Samos; 
Tellias with Phokis; Teisamenos with Sparta; Thrasyboulos with Mantineia; 
and Theodotos with Pyrrhos, King of Epirus. 

Other well-known manteis serving with military commanders came 
from a wide range of cities: Astyphilos (from Poseidonia) with Kimon; 
Sthorys (Thasos) with the Athenians (possibly specifically serving Konon the 
naval commander); Silenos (Ambracia) with Cyrus (claimant to the Persian 
throne); Eukleides (Phleious) at Lampsakos, previously having been mantis for 
Xenophon; Aristander (Telmessos, in Lycia) with Alexander the Great (and was 
previously his father Philip’s mantis), as was Kleomantis (Sparta). Demophon 
and Peithagoras are named amongst Alexander's manteis, but their cities are not 
recorded." Many of these manteis had a close relationship with their employers, 
like Aristander with Alexander, as would be expected. Collaboration about the 
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interpretation of the omens and what course of action should be undertaken 
would necessitate this, and as seen above the mantis was often ascribed victory 
along with the army’s commanding general. 


Honours for manteis 


Teisamenos’ promised grant of citizenship was honoured by the Spartans, for 
Teisamenos’ grandson Agias served as a mantis with Lysander, the Spartan 
naval commander, in the closing stages of the Peloponnesian War. So in a 
sense a group of Klytiadai were now at Sparta, just as there was a group of 
them attested for Chios, where they might have been established in a similar 
way.? Given the lack of public burials at Sparta, generally an honour reserved 
for the kings, ^ this was a privilege reflecting the status of the mantis in battle, 
warfare being after all a prime consideration of the Spartans, even more so 
than for other Greeks. Such prestige as accorded to Teisamenos and Agias 
indicates the way in which Greeks saw the mantis as responsible for military 
success: their interpretation of the sacrificial entrails and other omens car- 
ried their side to victory. Like Teisamenos' five ‘victories’, Agias’ role under 
Lysander was publicised and in the agora at Sparta there stood a bronze statue 
of him because, Pausanias reports, it was said that *by divining for Lysander he 
captured the Athenian fleet at Aigospotamoi, except for ten ships’. At Delphi, 
there were statues of Lysander, Hermon his helmsmen and Agias the mantis, as 
the most important individuals in the defeat of the Athenians. Interestingly, the 
Athenians refused to accept that it had been a ‘fair’ battle: Pausanias quotes two 
oracles which reported that the Athenian generals (Tydeus and Adeimantos) 
would betray them (bribed by Lysander): one from the Sibyl; and the other 
from the oracles of Mousaios."" 

On the Athenian akropolis there was a statue of Theainetos, “who divined 
for Tolmides’, alongside a statue for Tolmides himself, the very successful 
Athenian strategos killed at Koroneia in 447 sc. Another Theainetos, son of 
Tolmides, is mentioned by Thucydides in 427 Bc and must in some way be 
connected with the earlier Theainetos, perhaps his grandson; he presumably 
named his son after his general Tolmides, with his grandson being named 
after himself. Aeschines the Athenian orator reports that his maternal uncle 
Kleoboulos defeated the Spartan Cheilon in a naval battle in the fourth 
century BC, alongside Demainetos as the Athenian general.** Kleoboulos’ 
epitaph combines praise of his being a ‘good’ mantis with that of a ‘good spear- 
fighter’ (see below), and clearly his interpretation of the omens was thought to 
have contributed significantly to the victory as he is paired with the successful 
commander. 

Other manteis were granted high honours and not just Lysander’s mantis 
Hagias, whose statue stood next to that of Lysander himself at Delphi; Sthorys 
was granted Athenian citizenship; Teisamenos was awarded Spartan citizenship 
for himself and his brother in return for his mantic services; and at least some 
manteis at Sparta were granted a special tomb. Manteis were even accorded 
more honours than priests, presumably because their success was so crucial to 
the polis’ military endeavours. One of Sthorys’ further honours (a privilege 
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possibly also given to Lampon and Hierokles; see below) was to receive free 
dining in the Athenian prytaneion (public dining hall): a privilege which the 
descendants of the tyrannicides, successful athletes, and other contributors to 
the state also enjoyed, and which was one of the most important privileges 
which the Athenians could bestow.” 

Manteis had a very active role then in battles, and victory could be credited 
to them in conjunction with the army’s commanders. For this reason they 
could find ready employment with the various Greek states. As early as the 
Iliad, Kalchas guided the ships from Greece to Troy through his mantosyne. 
Euripides goes so far as having Teiresias as mantis claiming, ‘I enabled the 
sons of Kekrops (i.e. the Athenians) to win a triumphant victory’, for which 
he was awarded a golden crown from the aparchai (first fruits) captured from 
the enemy, the aparchai usually being reserved for dedication to the gods in 
thanksgiving. This establishes his credentials, for he is going to have to prophesy 
to Kreon the unpalatable news that Kreon’s son Menoikeus must be slain, giving 
his blood as a sphagia victim, in order for Ares to assist Thebes against the 
attack of the Epigonoi.*” 

Manteis took employment where they could: Teisandros and Megistias 
with the Spartans, Hegisistratos with the Persians, Kallias with Telys (ruler of 
Sybaris), and then with Kroton, Hagesias with the Phokians — clearly there 
were numerous opportunities to serve away from home. This did not mean 
that manteis were ‘itinerant’: doctors, philosophers and poets all served away 
from their poleis (see below). Like these professionals, there was a demand 
for manteis, especially, of course, in times of war. Whereas Herodotos is very 
much concerned with military events, it is nevertheless clear that the main role 
of the mantis was in military affairs, and Herodotos is very particular about the 
manteis who were serving with the army. 


Financial rewards 


Manteis lived in specific city states, although a few of them, generally the 
most highly renowned, changed location for rewards such as citizenship or 
money. Eumaios in the Odyssey speaks eloquently of the plight of the beggar 
(Odysseus) as a xenos (stranger): no one seeks out a stranger from another 
place unless that stranger is a demiourgos (someone skilled in a public craft), 
and he lists ‘a mantis, healer of sicknesses, a carpenter, or a singer’.>! In this 
way throughout Greek history, ‘professionals’ found employment in the Greek 
world, as diviners, philosophers, doctors and the like, and clearly being a mantis 
allowed for mobility through offering services to a number of different cities. 
This criterion of employability also meant that states were actively concerned 
to seek out the most prominent practitioners and attract these professionals 
with specific rewards. 

In Euripides’ Phoinissai, the legendary Teiresias of Thebes was awarded (as 
noted above) a gold crown by the Athenians for his mantic services in war. 
Euripides in giving this detail presumably means one of the 1,000-drachma 
crowns awarded for service to the Athenian state, which would have been a 
considerable honour for Teiresias, a mantis from Thebes. From the opposite 
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point of view Sophokles shows Teiresias as a mantis through the eyes of Kreon 
as ruler of Thebes, with whom he is at odds, who refers to ‘the mantic race’ 
(to mantikon genos) as ‘silver-loving’: an unfair criticism since all professionals 
are paid for their services. Kreon admits Teiresias is a ‘wise mantis’ but a lover 
of ‘unjust things’, in that his prophecies run counter to his (Kreon’s) wishes, 
echoing Agamemnon’s complaint of Kalchas as a ‘mantis of evil tidings’. 
And yet Teiresias is unwilling to prophesy Kreon’s doom openly, who in his 
frustration at having to accept what the diviner predicts rails against him as a 
profiteer — although he agrees with the chorus that Teiresias has never uttered 
a false prophecy. Pentheus, too, in attacking Teiresias’ support of the worship 
of Dionysos at Thebes vilifies him for charging fees, but unlike Kreon refuses 
to accept Teiresias’ advice to accept Dionysos as a god, and threatens to destroy 
all his divinatory paraphernalia.? 

Demokedes ‘the best’ physician according to Herodotos, from Kroton in 
Italy, was so talented that he was paid one talent by Aegina for one year’s 
service, then 100 minai by Athens in the following year (a talent equalled 
60 minai), after which he was hired by Polykrates of Samos for a year at two 
talents. When he was captured by Darius, the latter awarded him a pair of 
golden fetters for curing him of the pain in his foot (the fetters were direct a 
reference to his pay scale), whereas he also sent Demokedes to his wives, each 
of whom filled a vessel with staters of gold for him.? No such hefty rewards 
are known for manteis, but significant remuneration could be paid for their 
services. Kallias, the Iamid mantis who fled from Sybaris, received lands from 
Kroton, while Mardonios paid his mantis Hegesistratos ‘not a small amount 
of money'. Deiphonos, who claimed to be the son of Euenios, plied his trade 
throughout Greece, implying he made a living from mantc skills supported by 
his ‘father’s’ name. Cyrus, who rebelled against his brother the Persian king 
Artaxerxes II in an attempt to dethrone him, was so pleased by the prediction 
from the sacrifices made by his Greek mantis Silanos from Ambracia, that 
Artaxerxes would not attack within ten days, that he awarded him 3,000 darics 
(10 Athenian silver talents) when this proved to be correct. 

In Byzantium, manteis had to pay one-third of their profits to the state in 
order to practise their skills at a time when the city was short of funds in the 
fourth century Bc: clearly someone was paying these manteis considerable sums 
for this fiscal imposition to be worth collecting. Thrasyllos the Siphnian, one 
of the select band of manteis who could make a living from working in cities 
other than their own, gained the inheritance of an estate and divinatory books 
from his proxenos (patron ofa non-citizen), the Athenian mantis Polemainetos. 
In this case it would not have been only these divinatory books providing 
Thrasyllos with his mantic credentials, but the fact that these had come from 
the mantis Polemainetos. His character is portrayed as unsavoury, and Isokrates 
uses the term ‘wandering’ of him in a pejorative way.™ 

Sthorys of Thasos provides a similar example of a mantis rewarded for his 
divinatory role in a crucial battle. Sthorys as mantis (and a non-Athenian, from 
the island of Thasos) had made a prediction about the outcome of a naval 
battle, almost certainly that of Knidos in 394 Bc, for which he was granted 
citizenship by the Athenians, as the decree that honoured him records: 
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Sthorys has done well for both the military and the polis of the 
Athenians ...and has prophesied from the sacrifices of the eisiteria 
concerning the naumachia. 


Clearly Sthorys was being honoured in a divinatory capacity. He made his 
prediction on the basis of the hiera ta eisiteria. This term eisiteria (‘entering’) 
was otherwise always used of the sacrifices made by the boule when it entered 
office; nevertheless, the eisiteria here can be interpreted as those sacrifices 
which were offered, as was usual, before a battle. That is, Sthorys was at Knidos 
presumably serving in the capacity of a mantis with the fleet, perhaps even 
alongside Konon, the Athenian responsible for the victory there. His services 
were considered to have been of such value that he was then put on the official 
Athenian payroll, receiving a state salary, and granted Athenian citizenship (just 
as Teisamenos was granted Spartan citizenship).? 


Professional risks 


A successful mantis received honours and credit for serving on the winning side 
in warfare. But, quite apart from the risks involved in serving the army which lost, 
there might be a number of other dangers and perils. An aetiological myth for 
the Karneia festival at Sparta was that the Herakleidai (the sons of Herakles from 
whom the kings ofSparta were descended) killed the mantis Karnos at Naupaktos, 
because they believed that he had been sent against them by the Peloponnesian 
army as a magos (a Persian magician) to help defeat them. A different version 
was that he had been giving them prophecies which were unintelligible (asema). 
Once again, the mantis who delivers bad news runs the risk of being seen as the 
creator of that news. Pausanias' story that the Spartans captured the philosopher 
Epimenides when they attacked Knossos (he was a member of the canon of 
‘Seven Wise Men’ in ancient Greece), and executed him for not prophesying 
‘auspicious things’ (aisia) for them, underscores the role a mantis was expected 
to fulfil; as a captive he presumably refused to do so. Sparta clearly thought that 
a mantis of his reputation should be able to prophesy auspiciously for them and 
assist them to victory.” Alternatively they might have considered that he was 
deliberately delivering interpretations of the omens to ensure their defeat, either 
by concealing auspicious omens which would have ensured their success, or by 
manufacturing inauspicious interpretations which prevented their victory. 


Manteis and the Athenian state: Hierokles and Lampon 


An Athenian decree (of 424/3 Bc) concerning regulations and a treaty between 
Athens and the city of Chalkis on Euboia included a requirement that: 


As prescribed by the oracles (hiera manteuta), the sacrifices on behalf of 
Euboia are to be made by Hierokles and three others, whom the [Athenian] 
Council is to choose from its own members, as soon as possible; the gener- 
als are to join in seeing that this takes place as quickly as possible and supply 
the money for this. 
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Here Hierokles is to preside over sacrifices prescribed by oracles, and apparently 
serves as a mantis. Yet in Aristophanes Peace, produced in 421 sc, Hierokles is 
said specifically to not be a mantis (he presides over the sacrifices but does not 
interpret them), but a chresmologos from Oreos on Euboea, and appears in the 
play attracted by the smell of the cooking fat when Trygaios 1s sacrificing for 
peace. Hierokles, depicted as gluttonous and self-important, demands sacrificial 
perquisites as a priest would (the first cuts of the meat and the tongue), and 
takes an aggressively political stance in favour of war ‘until the gods command 
otherwise'. He quotes numerous oracles (as a chresmologos would): for exam- 
ple, that, ‘it does not please the gods that the war should be ended until the 
wolf uniteth with the sheep’; or as long as ‘the flying wood-bug gives off a foul 
stench’; that is, the war will never end. Even when he is not quoting oracles he 
speaks in dactylic hexameter verse, the metre of epic, and Trygaios answers him 
in the same way, ‘sending up’ and ridiculing his bombastic ‘epic’ pronounce- 
ments delivered in pompous and verbose poetic lines. Hierokles is finally driven 
away by Trygaios who beats him physically while also quoting oracles, which 
he is clearly inventing in response to those of Hierokles, implying that it is easy 
to invent oracles and pretend to be a chresmologos. All of this obviously drew 
a laugh from Aristophanes’ audience. Aristophanes’ denial that Hierokles is a 
mantis is deliberate: he wants to poke fun at him and so presents him as a 
greedy chresmologos, attacking his strident support for war. Although to his 
audience Hierokles may have been well known as a mantis, to discredit any of 
Hierokles’ interpretations Aristophanes depicts him instead as an unscrupulous 
chresmologos interested in the perquisites of sacrifice.” 

Aristophanes’ portrayal of Hierokles can be contrasted with how he deals 
with Lampon, an Athenian citizen and associate of Perikles active at least to 
about 420 Bc. Plutarch narrates an episode in which, as mantis, Lampon inter- 
preted the teras (portent) of a one-horned ram as meaning that Perikles would 
become the major political figure in Athens and that he would overcome his 
political rival Thucydides son of Melesias. Anaxagoras the natural scientist, 
however, who is said by Plutarch to have lifted Perikles out of deisidaimonia 
(being ‘overgiven’ to religion) and was later tried for impiety, split the ram’s 
skull in half and provided an anatomical explanation for the single horn. Such 
a story presumably dates to after Thucydides’ ostracism in 442 Bc, but could 
also reflect the tension between scientific explanations as opposed to traditional 
interpretations of terata (prodigies) and semeia (portentous signs) in the period. 

Lampon was sent as one of the apoikistai (founders of a colony) to Thourioi 
in Italy, which was refounded as a Panhellenic colony (probably in 443 Bc), 
and which included the historian Herodotos. Diodoros, the source, quotes 
an oracular response from Apollo (presumably from Delphi) explaining how 
the site to be settled should be identified. Sokrates in Aristophanes’ Clouds 
refers to various specialists, including thouriomanteis, ‘manteis of Thourioi', 
which the scholiast and lexicographers explain were manteis sent to Thourioi 
(from Athens), including Lampon, who they say acted “as an exegetes for the 
foundation of the city’. This is presumably a reference to his interpreting the 
oracle for the settlement of the city, and does not mean that he was an actual 
exegetes (expounder of the sacred) at Athens, though there is no reason why a 
mantis might also not be an exegetes. The fact that diviners for the foundation 
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of Thourioi in 443 Bc were mentioned in a play produced for the first time 
in 423 sc suggests that these manteis were figures of public importance. An 
inscription which details provisions for the founding of the Athenian colony at 
Brea (near the site of the abandoned city of Sybaris in southern Italy) at some 
time between about 445 sc and the late 430s Bc states that the leaders 
(apoikistai) were to provide something (the inscription is fragmentary) ‘. . . to 
obtain good omens on behalf of the colony’. Logically this could be interpreted 
to mean that they had to provide sacrificial victims, to be read by manteis for 
the colony's future prosperity.?? 

Lampon is also attested as having a political role in the Athenian assembly 
on one occasion, when he was delegated by the Athenian ekklesia, in a decree 
regulating the offering of first fruits at Eleusis (probably in about 422 Bc), to 
draw up a draft resolution concerning the first fruits of olive oil, which he was 
to take to the boule (the Athenian Council of 500), and which the boule would 
then introduce as a proposed decree to the demos (citizenry). Lampon did not 
(and could not) benefit financially from this role, but rather the decree shows 
him active within the debate leading to the decree. In addition, Thucydides 
names him first in the list of the Athenian signatories to the Peace of Nikias 
with the Spartans in 421 Bc, so he was presumably prominent in the assembly 
debate on this issue. In the attack on chresmologoi in the Birds, Aristophanes 
has Peisetairos read an oracle from a collection that not even Lampon nor the 
great Diopeithes is to be spared if they turn up uninvited at sacrifices; that is, 
that despite their pre-eminence even they will suffer the fates of other freeloaders. 
Unlike chresmologoi, Lampon had Aristophanes’ approval, and as a mantis and 
a political figure he is shown providing honest, selfless service to the city.” 


Manteis as healers? 


Apollo, according to the Pythia in Aeschylus’ Eumenides, is a healing-diviner 
(iatromantis) and an interpreter of ominous phenomena (teraskopos), whereas 
‘for others he is a purifier (katharsios) of houses’. This last term contains no 
linguistic element reminiscent of divinatory vocabulary, and refers to a non- 
divinatory role of the god, with the comment ‘for others’ separating his mantic 
from his other roles." Manteis of myth were (of course) credited with more than 
divinatory powers, and Melampous is a classic example. He was not only a man- 
tis, but also a healer and purifier, best known in this capacity of a healer (rather 
than as a mantis) for curing the women of Argos, with his payment demands 
later echoed, as seen above, by Teisamenos. Legendary and semi-legendary figures 
could be both manteis and healers precisely because they were so extraordinary, 
but their healing ability was not seen as divinatory. Epimenides, who might well 
have been a historical figure, is credited with numerous powers: he cleansed 
Athens of the impurity of sacrilege after Kylon's attempt at power in 632 BC, 
and delivered prophecies, in addition to later being said to be a reincarnation of 
Aiakos (a legendary king of Aegina). He combined several roles for which there 
was no overarching title or term (certainly not mantis), and reflected the supra- 
human legendary figure of the past (see below for Epimenides).^! 

In Platos Phaidros, prophetic power is able to reveal which prayers, service 
to the gods, purifications and sacred rites can remove the diseases and sufferings 
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which have fallen upon certain families through an ancient guilt. This is of 
course a familiar type of prophetic enquiry, and many enquiries at Delphi were 
concerned with which sacrifices or purifications needed to be performed to 
expiate pestilence and disease or other crises. But manteis in the archaic and 
classical periods did not lay claim to purifying powers: Plato in the Republic 
equates manteis to ‘door-to-door’ begging priests (agyrtai), but his unique 
description of manteis is not to be trusted. There is another unusual statement 
in his Phaidros that the ancients considered mantike to be superior to oionistike, 
and here mantike has to be taken to mean non-bird divination. This would of 
course contradict Homer, where bird divination was the superior and primary 
form of prophecy. Even if the characterisation of manteis in the Republic is 
accepted, no historical manteis are known to have cured or healed in any 
way.” Numerous manteis travelled with Alexander the Great, for example, and 
although they predicted ill-health or threats, or advised him to avert bad omens 
just before his death, they did not in any way attempt cures.?^' That manteis 
lacked a healing role is underlined by Mardonios’ mantis, Hegesistratos; as 
noted above he cut off his foot to escape, and when he recovered, he fixed a 
wooden foot to his leg. Rather than curing himself, he waited until the leg had 
healed as far as possible and then attached a prosthetic device. 

Amphiaraos’ mantic activity became part of a healing cult, and mantic 
powers were an essential part of iatromanteia (mantic curing) for centuries 
at Oropos, on the border of Attika and Boiotia, but in the historical period 
manteis themselves, even those descended from Amphiaraos, laid no claim 
to healing powers. Amphiaraos offered the Thebans his skill in war or his 
mantic powers, but not both.” In Plato's Laws, Plato proposes that doctors 
who poison a person are to be executed, whereas other poisoners are to be 
judged by the courts. In addition, manteis and teratoskopoi who employ 
spells (epagogai) or incantations (epoidai) or anything similar, he notes, are 
to be executed, although anyone else without mantike who makes use of 
such spells will be sentenced according to the judgement of a court. In his 
view anyone can employ spells and incantations, but the punishment for 
diviners should be potentially harsher than for others, in the same way as 
anyone can employ poison, but doctors are to be judged more harshly for 
using it, for the medical profession exists not to poison but to heal. Diviners 
should not employ magic for any purpose, but are to observe and interpret 
the will of the gods as manifested in omens for the benefit of individuals and 
communities.* 


The mantis as warrior 


Kleoboulos, of Acharnai, mantis. 

Kleoboulos, son of Glaukos, the earth covers you who have died. 
You were both an excellent mantis and a superb spear-fighter 
Whom the great-hearted people of Erechtheus once crowned 


For being the best throughout Greece to garner kudos. 
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With his name, demotic (the deme, village or town, where he lived) and 
designation as diviner followed by four lines of hexameter verse (the metre 
of epic), the inscribed grave stele of Kleoboulos, dated to after 388/87 Bc, 
indicates once more the mantis-hoplite connection: he was both a good 
mantis and good with the spear (Figure 3.2). 'Great-hearted people of 
Erechtheus', are the Athenians, as Erechtheus was their mythical ancestor. 
Manteis accompanying armies into battles were generally hoplite soldiers 
(such as Megistias at Thermopylai), as manteis were not 'full-time' religious 
personnel and while with the army served as ‘ordinary’ Greek soldiers from the 
hoplite class. Agathos, the Greek word used to describe his mantic and warrior 
prowess, has strong overtones implying that he was capable, valiant, noble 
and above all possessed of arete (‘manly’ virtue or excellence). Aeschines the 
Athenian orator describes Kleoboulos, son of Glaukos, of the deme Acharnai, 
as his uncle, and as having served with Demainetos when he was victorious in 
a naval battle against Cheilon the Spartan nauarchos (admiral) in 388/87 Bc, 
indicating that he was serving as one of the hoplite marines, an epibates.” 


Figure 3.2 Grave stele of the Athenian mantis Kleoboulos, engraved with the ‘eagle 
and snake’ of Homer’s Iliad Book 12; Athens, stone, after 388/87 Bc, 
height 93 cm, width 42 cm, National Archaeological Museum, Athens 
4473. © Hellenic Ministry of Culture, Education and Religious Affairs/ 
Archaeological Receipts Fund: Klaus Valtin von Eickstedt. 
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On Kleoboulos' gravestone, above the inscription, an eagle is depicted with 
its wings outstretched, its head in profile so that the vicious beak is prominent. 
The positioning of the talons shows that it has just seized its prey, a snake, 
which the artist has carved dramatically with its body arched, curved and trail- 
ing. Ever since the stone’s discovery this has been seen as a direct allusion to a 
scene in the Iliad: 


For a bird had reached them while they were impatient to cross, 
A high-flying eagle, skirting the army on the left, 

Bearing in vicious talons a mighty blood-red snake 

Still alive, fighting back, and not yet unmindful of battle. 

For squirming backwards he struck the bird holding him, 

On the chest near the neck, who flung him to the ground 

In pain from the bite, casting him into the midst of the host, 
And so crying loudly flew away down the blasts of wind. 
Shudder did the Trojans when they saw the squirming snake 


Lying in their midst, a portent of aegis-bearing Zeus.” 


In the Iliad, this is an unambiguous and inauspicious sign to the Trojans that the 
tide of battle will now turn against them, and the eagle and snake motif therefore 
became an omen of Greek victory.”' By having this depicted on his gravestone 
Kleoboulos, or his family, is clearly proud of and expresses his divinatory 
expertise. This relief expresses his prowess in mantike generally, and the use of this 
motif raises the possibility that he may have interpreted a bird omen in the battle 
in 388/7 Bc. This may in fact have been why he was crowned by the people. 

Important and highly contested battles increased the scope for a display of 
divinatory expertise and timing by the manteis present. When the Spartan 
and Athenian fleets came in sight of each other at Arginousai in 406 Bc, the 
manteis on both the Athenian and Spartan sides ‘forbade battle’. According 
to Diodoros, the head of the sacrificial victim of the Spartans was washed 
away from the beach, which was taken to be a prediction of the death of the 
Spartan admiral (nauarchos) Kallikratidas (the leader, or ‘head’ of the Spartans). 
Similarly the death of seven of the Athenian generals (strategoi) was predicted 
in a dream experienced by the Athenian strategos Thrasyboulos, as interpreted 
by the Athenian mantis. Otherwise, the sacrifices revealed victory for Athens, 
so the dream was kept a secret, and Athens was duly victorious. Six (but not 
seven) of the eight generals were, however, later tried unconstitutionally and 
executed for not rescuing the survivors of the sunken Athenian triremes, and 
the dream was therefore ‘proved’ to have been correct.” 


Mantic self-prediction of their own death 


A mantis serving with the Athenian democrats in their attack on the oligarchs 
at Mounychia in 403 Bc ordered them not to attack until one of their number 
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was killed or wounded by the enemy, and then predicted victory for the 
democrats — it was his own death he predicted. When both sides engaged, 
he leapt to the front and was killed. Afterwards he was buried at the ford of 
the River Kephisos, and this detail was presumably recorded by Xenophon 
because it was a widely renowned deed and his self-sacrifice and tomb were a 
talking point (yet it is strange that Xenophon does not, or cannot, name him). 
Xenophon takes it as a given that there would have been a mantis with the 
democrat forces. His prediction of victory, with its conditions, would have 
been based on sacrifices he had conducted prior to battle, or omens he had 
interpreted, and was not a spontaneous prophecy, which was not the modus 
operandi of manteis.” Furthermore, more than one mantis predicted his own 
death in battle as a corollary of his army’s success and in so doing offered, in 
fact, the ultimate substantiation of his claim for victory, as well as of his own 
divinatory expertise and heroic valour. 

Megistias was the archetype of such heroic prophecy and death, and was 
killed by the Persians in battle at Thermopylai in 480 Bc. Among the many 
oracles which were recorded by Herodotos as delivered by Delphi prior to the 
Persian invasion of 480 Bc, the Spartans received one stating that a Spartan king 
would be killed in the war against the Persians, or, if this did not take place, that 
the Persians would sack Sparta. This oracle was clearly a post-eventum invention 
to validate Leonidas’ death (which otherwise it could be argued had been quite 
unnecessary), but became part of the traditional myth of Spartan intrepidity in 
the face of overwhelming odds. Before the battle at Thermopylai, Megistias as 
mantis predicted to the Spartans that death would come upon them the next 
day. He was, Herodotos notes, an Akarnanian, and was said to be a descendant 
of Melampous: this was the ultimate mantic lineage. His heroism was even 
greater than that of the Spartans, because he was not there to die as one of the 
300 Spartiates left to hold the pass, but as a mantis, and although he had been 
told of his fate by the gods he met it unflinchingly. Simonides composed two 
epigrams honouring the Spartans and Peloponnesians generally, and a third 
honouring Megistias personally.” 

According to Pausanias, Theoklos the Messenian mantis in the Second 
Messenian War (seventh century Bc) knew from his interpretation of an oracle, 
which he and the Messenian general Aristomenes had sought at Delphi, 
that the Messenians could not defeat the Spartans, and so threw himself upon 
them and died gloriously.” This theme of the self-sacrificing mantis who had 
predicted his own doom is a topos that began with the myth of the hero 
Amphiaraos, who became a fully fledged healing deity. Amphiaraos, one of the 
Epigonoi, is described as, “great in battle’ and ‘mighty’, excellent as a mantis 
and as a fighter with the spear, who was swallowed by the earth after the battle 
for Thebes.”° There were other manteis who met their deaths in battle, and the 
famous Athenian casualty list inscription of around 460 Bc naming the dead 
members of the Athenian tribe Erechtheus lists a mantis (Telenikos), and may 
indicate that each of the army contingents of the ten Athenian tribes went into 
battle with their own diviner.” Similarly an inscribed Argive casualty list, of 
about 400 Bc, gives the name of a mantis and four officials, named separately 
from the others, at the top of the stone: a probasileus (military official with a 
king’s power); a mantis (at line 3); a strategos; and a hiereus, perhaps in order of 
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perceived importance. Other dead are listed in four columns according to their 
phratria (phratry, ‘brotherhood’).” This inscription suggests that a mantis could 
perhaps outrank even a strategos in terms of military status, and certainly was 
seen as of equal consequence. Menander has a soldier with a mantis: perhaps 
the situation was along the lines of Stilbiades and Nikias.” 

A mantis was crucial to an army, contributing to its success, and conse- 
quently his death was worth commemorating. At the forefront of the battle 
line in performing the sphagia,? it is probable that the manteis then returned 
to their position in the ranks, and took their chances in battle along with the 
rest of the hoplite phalanx. Manteis did not manipulate the omens in order 
to gain victory, but they, like the rest of the army, believed that their correct 
interpretation of omens would lead to success. Both the Athenian democrat 
and Megistias were willing to meet their deaths in battle, which ‘guaranteed’ 
the veracity of their predictions of their death, and both were duly publicly 
commemorated. 


‘A plot of the most terrible kind’ 


Manteis had other functions. At sacrifices their interpretation of the entrails 
could indicate that all was well or not well in the body politic. At Sparta, the 
state was said to have been alerted to a conspiracy against it in 397 Bc when a 
mantis (unnamed), who was conducting the official state sacrifice with Agesilaos 
II, who had succeeded to the throne against the advice of the chresmologos 
Diopeithes, indicated that the entrails revealed a ‘plot of the most terrible kind’. 
When he sacrificed again ‘the entrails appeared even more terrible’, whereas at the 
third sacrifice the mantis on observing the entrails declared: ‘Oh, Agesilaos, 
such a sign is revealed to me as would be given if we were in the midst of the 
enemy'.?' (Note that this hieroskopia was performed three times, and after 
this at least once more.) They then made offerings to the gods ‘who avert 
evil and bring safety’, and with the ‘greatest difficulty’ obtained favourable 
omens (kallieresantes) and ceased sacrificing. Presumably placatory sacrifices 
were performed which persuaded the gods to assist Agesilaos and the state. Five 
days after the sacrifice an unnamed informer revealed that Kinadon, a Spartan 
citizen, was planning a rebellion with the aid of the helots. He was arrested, as 
was the mantis Teisamenos (the descendant of the one who had served Sparta 
in 479 Bc at Plataea) and other conspirators. Their necks and arms were locked 
into wooden collars, and they were scourged and goaded as they were dragged 
through the city before being executed.” 

In this incident, the entrails of each successive victim were worse than the 
one before, but the Spartans’ attempt to propitiate the gods eventually led to 
better omens, so that events would clearly ‘turn out for the best’. Xenophon 
expects his reader to understand the divinatory narrative of the entrails, and 
that the gods had in this way warned Agesilaos and his mantis of a serious con- 
spiracy. Spartan religiosity, of course, was such that they relied on sacrifices and 
portents to guide their activities, especially in wartime: Kinadon and his fol- 
lowers, like the helots generally, are seen as their enemies. These hieroskopic 
results may well have been fabricated when Agesilaos was already aware of the 
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conspiracy, and the omens used to justify the drastic summary execution of the 
conspirators. Although Agesilaos’ mantis is not named, Teisamenos is, perhaps 
because of his lineage from ‘the’ Teisamenos, and he was presumably working 
as a diviner for the conspirators, though Xenophon does not make this explicit. 


Diotima and female diviners 


Most of the manteis of archaic and classical Greece that are known were male. 
Homer certainly knows of no female diviner: Kassandra for him is a priestess 
but he does not mention her prophetic powers, and male diviners were appar- 
ently the norm throughout the Greek world. Women, however, appear in 
various divinatory capacities in archaic and classical Greece, the best known 
of which were the Pythian priestesses at Delphi and to a lesser extent those 
at Dodona, indicating that gender was not a bar to prophecy, and in fact that 
inspired prophecy lay in the female domain rather than the male. Women who 
were perceived to possess greater susceptibility to prophetic inspiration than 
men were found as prophetic diviners in roles which were unusual for men. 
Engastrimythoi (‘belly-talkers’; see below), for example, in stark contrast to 
their cousins at Delphi and Dodona, possessed a marginalised prophetic role 
remote from the official divinatory framework of the polis, and the Kassandra 
myth — the unwelcome and unacceptable nature of unbridled prophetic power — 
reflected Greek society’s inhibitions against inspired prophetic announcements 
delivered outside official contexts, especially by women. 

Women with prophetic power, such as the Dodona and Delphic priestesses, 
had this constrained within an elaborate framework defined by men. Female 
manteis are certainly not found in battlefield contexts, where the mantis also 
generally had the role of a hoplite and sometimes died in battle. In the pro- 
phetic families that are known, such as the Iamidai and the Melampodidai, 
the manteis were male, except Manto, Melampous’ great-great-granddaughter. 
Teiresias’ daughter too plays an important role in tradition. But there are a few 
indications that women were diviners. A statue of a heavily garbed (hence 
citizen) woman, who is identified as Diotima, carries a propitious liver in 
her left hand (rather than the right, with which she would have examined it; 
Figure 3.3):? the lobe of the liver is clearly shown, pointing away from her, 
to give it prominence.** Whether this is a grave stele of a specific woman or a 
votive offering has been debated,* but it is unlikely to have been a votive and 
has all the hallmarks of a statue of a priestess depicted in her main role.*° 

Her name is not recorded (there is no surviving inscription), but the statue 
was discovered at Mantineia, in Arkadia in the Peloponnese: in the Symposium, 
Plato significantly recounts a conversation about love held between Sokrates 
and Diotima, a woman from Mantineia, although of course she may have been 
a literary construct rather than a real person. She was supposedly skilled in the 
question of love, as well as in other matters, for she is said to have ordered 
the Athenians to perform sacrifices ten years before the great plague which 
broke out in Athens in 430 Bc, and in this way delayed its outbreak for several 
years. These plague-averting sacrifices would have been expiatory and perhaps 
supplicatory in nature. Presumably she was imagined to possess some prophetic 
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Figure 3.3 The so-called grave stele of Diotima; she holds the liver from a sacrificial 
victim; found at Mantineia (in AD 1887), 420—410 Bc, height 148 cm, 
body width about 80 cm, National Archaeological Museum Athens, 
inv. 226. © Hellenic Ministry of Culture, Education and Religious Affairs/ 
Archaeological Receipts Fund; photo: Hans Rupprecht. 


skill through which she was able to foresee the plague and its future outbreak. 
Sokrates’ Diotima would have been active in the late 440s Bc, and the statue, 
on artistic grounds, dates to about 420—410 Bc. Routinely called ‘Diotima’, 
the woman of the statue is almost certainly not Sokrates’ Diotima, but the 
usual case of wishful thinking when historians want to find identifications for 
unlabelled statues. Plato might have been aware of female manteis in Arkadia, 
or in the Peloponnese more generally. 

In the Symposium, Sokrates and Diotima converse on the nature of love, 
with Sokrates anxious to learn from her wisdom on the matter. But, reveal- 
ingly, Diotima uses the language of divination in her discourse on love. She 
attributes to a ‘great daimon’ — a megas daimon — all mortal knowledge of 
mantike and priestly skill in sacrifices, rites, incantations, all forms of divination 
(manteia) and sorcery. For Diotima (or Plato ‘reporting’ her words) divination 
does not come directly from the gods but through the intermediary of this 
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daimon, and it is the daimon which takes mortals’ sacrifices and requests to 
the gods, and conveys orders and demands from the gods to mortals. Sokrates 
underscores Diotima’s points about divination by commentating later that it 
requires some divination — manteia — to understand some of her definitions; he 
too had some experience with an inner ‘voice’ (his daimonion) which advised 
him what to do.” 

As portrayed by the statue, this woman, whatever her name, should be 
discussed in conjunction with representations of other women shown with 
religious items. In the fourth century Bc, the grave stele of Polystrate at Athens 
shows her holding the key to a temple, whereas that of Polyxena in Boiotia 
represents her holding a cult statue. In both cases these women, who must be 
priestesses, are shown with the most important cult paraphernalia which they 
employed in their service to the gods: a key (to a shrine) and a statue, respec- 
tively, emblematic of their role.** Similarly the woman of the Mantineia relief 
(the so-called Diotima) is shown with a representation of the most important 
part of her religious role — a propitious liver — to indicate her role as an entrail 
reader, a hieroskopos. On the left, the tree which has been broken off looks 
very much like a palm, in which case ‘Diotima’ is perhaps claiming Apolline 
inspiration, as the palm was his particular emblem after the laurel, and also 
stood for victory. 

But if the woman of the statue practised hieroskopia, in what context did 
she do so? Hieroskopia’s main function involved polis-related issues, especially 
warfare, but the male mantis-hoplite performed the divinations prior to or 
on the battlefield. There are, however, depictions of domestic hieroskopia 
performed for departing warriors, and there is no reason why women diviners 
may not have performed such rites for hoplites and their families, as well as 
for travellers and on other domestic occasions such as betrothals and marriages. 
Theophrastos’ Superstitious Man (Deisidaimon) consults dream interpreters, 
prophets and omen-diviners on a regular basis, and among them, ‘summons 
priestesses’ to perform a full-scale purification by squill or dog if he sees 
someone wreathed with garlic at the crossroads. Purification would almost 
certainly involve an investigation into which deity needed to be propitiated, 
and perhaps it is reasonable to suppose therefore that there were female diviners, 
and there must have been many domestic circumstances, both important and 
less so, in which their skills would have been called upon. 

Whether Etruscan and Roman diviners faced a particular direction when 
divining is a matter of dispute, and the Greek evidence too is particularly 
uninformative on this point, with no specific evidence providing any particular 
clue about the direction diviners faced when performing sacrifices or observing 
the heavens.? Homer strongly suggests that the only important factor was 
based on the geographical position of the diviner at the time, and that ‘right’ 
always means in relation to his right. ‘Diotima’ faces right, and it is possible that 
the stele was orientated in a particular direction, which could indicate that her 
divinatory procedures were orientated with a specific compass point. On the 
other hand, the reality of the battlefield sphagia was that the mantis performed 
the sacrifice at the front of the battle line, presumably facing the enemy. It 
could be argued that when the Spartan king sacrificed before dawn this was 
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performed towards the rising sun in the east,” but this must also remain a 


conjecture. “Diotima’ had at least one counterpart, Satyra, at Larisa in 
Thessaly, whose third-century Bc inscribed epitaph simply reads ‘Satyra the 
mantis’.”! Although this is not particularly informative, Satyra must have held 
a divinatory role of some sort. 

From the first century Bc at Sparta an inscription records an Alkibia, 
daughter of Teisamenos, as a mantis.” Teisamenos, the famous mantis of 
Plataea granted (with his brother) Spartan citizenship, had descendants at Sparta, 
and his personal name remained in the family. Alkibia’s name occurs in an 
inscription which mentions also a grammateus (very loosely, ‘record keeper’), 
a mageiros (sacrificial butcher) and herself as mantis. Possibly the inscription 
deals with the three types of hierothytai (‘sacrificing priests’) at Sparta. After 
the sacrificial butcher had dispatched the beast, it would have been Alkibia’s 
role to interpret its entrails. This inscription is rather late, and possibly does 
not reflect classical practice, but the scholar is dependent on the usual vagaries 
of the evidence. She might well have been the first female mantis in Sparta, 
having shown special divinatory skills, or women of the Teisamenos clan may 
have been manteis for some time, and this might simply be the first occasion on 
which one appears in the epigraphic record. These two inscriptions (the only 
two known) recording women manteis, from the north and south of mainland 
Greece, even if separated by a few centuries, along with the woman entrail- 
holder of Mantineia (‘Diotima’) and Poseidippos’ Asterie (see below), indicate 
at least four Greek women manteis. Two of these, Alkibia and ‘Diotima’, were 
women who handled the bloody organs fresh and steaming from the sacrificial 
victims, and their predictions based on the appearance of these organs would 
have been delivered like those of their male colleagues. As Sparta would not have 
been involved in any battles at this time, being under the Pax Romana, Alkibia’s 
duties would have been mainly ‘routine’ hieroskopia, but important nonetheless. 

A new epigram of Poseidippos of Pella (born around 310 Bc) froma recently 
edited papyrus in Milan, describes a woman diviner: her name is Asterie and 
she summons a grey heron, ‘an excellent bird sign’, to her rites. Here the word 
mantis is used of Asterie's practice of ornithomanteia (bird divination).” In 
his divinatory epigrams, Poseidippos refers to specific experiences of known 
individuals encountering omens, which would suggest that Asterie was a 
historical person who performed divinatory rites. In any case the fact that 
Poseidippos includes her in his series of epigrams means that a female mantis 
was not unknown (or unthinkable). Women could be priestesses of Apollo 
or Zeus, inspired to utter their will, and it is not surprising that they should 
have counterparts in other divinatory roles. 

A further possibility for a woman mantis, but one which must however be 
discounted, is Theoris of Lemnos. She is mentioned in the Athenian fourth- 
century BC lawsuit Against Aristogeiton, attributed incorrectly in antiquity to 
Demosthenes, and was prosecuted in the latter decades of the fourth century 
in Athens on the charges of being a sorceress (pharmakis), for chanting spells 
(epoidai) and using potent drugs (pharmaka). She is not described in this speech 
as a mantis, nor does Plutarch’s brief reference to this in his Life of Demosthenes 
describe her as such. Philochoros (the third-century Bc Athenian religious 
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writer) who cites this passage from Against Aristogeiton, apparently described 
her as a mantis, which cannot be correct because she was in fact a pharmakis 
dealing in spells and potions, and this misunderstanding may derive from a 
later lexicographer summarising Philochoros incorrectly. Plato’s incorrect 
association of manteis with wandering priests (agyrtai) going to the houses of 
the wealthy, pretending that through sacrifices and spells (epoidai) they have 
gained power from the gods, so that they have the ability to expiate any of their 
clients’ crimes or those of their ancestors, as well as — for a small price — harm 
their enemies (whether they are good men or bad) through spells (epagogai) 
and enchantments (katadesmoi), is reminiscent of this inaccurate approach to 
divinatory terminology. Theoris was certainly not a mantis, but was convicted 
of impiety for her sorcery, and lost her life.”* 


Belly-talking diviners (engastrimanteis) 


Prophetic women such as Kassandra belonged to the legendary past. Although 
there is some historical evidence of female manteis, the Pythia and other oracular 
priestesses were very much working in a formalised and controlled environment 
underpinned by a framework of male priests and other personnel. As a prophet, 
the Pythia was certainly not frenzied or manic. In fact, inspired, frenetic prophecy 
is largely an omission from the divinatory skills and practices demonstrated by 
the Greeks. Yet there were apparently women who prophesied outside a formal 
structure, akin to dream interpreters working with individuals rather than the 
state. Some women had their place as diviners through the ability to speak from 
their stomach or chest, presumably in a voice other than their own, which would 
be the effect of talking directly from these organs of the body.” In the Hippocratic 
Corpus, in fact, a deliberate comparison is made between the heavy breathing 
of a patient who has heart disease and these women known as ‘belly-talkers’. 
Clearly these ‘belly-talkers’ were mostly, if not all, women — excluding perhaps 
the most famous practitioner of this art, who is discussed below. Their technical 
Greek names were the engastrimanteis (‘stomach’ or ‘belly’ manteis) or engas- 
trimythoi (‘stomach talkers’), and Sophokles refers to them as sternomanteis 
(‘chest manteis’). Other terms used by the ancient sources are along the same 
lines: engastrites, enteromantis and gastromantis. This was a form of manteia, 
labelled sternomanteia and engastrimanteia (chest or belly divination).”° 

Philochoros mentioned female engastrimythoi in his book Mantike, which 
survives only in a few isolated paraphrases. Whatever he had to say about 
these women is unknown, but clearly they were important enough to warrant 
comment or perhaps even in-depth discussion: they were a visible group 
within the mantic profession." Engastrimythos is the term employed by the 
Septuagint (the Greek translation, dating from the third century Bc to the first 
century AD of the Hebrew books of the Torah, the Christian Old Testament) 
for the woman diviner whom Saul employed to ‘call up’ the soul of the prophet 
Samuel in the Hebrew First Book of Samuel. But this necromantic usage is 
alien to the actual Greek engastrimythoi.”* Aeschylus has the chorus of Persian 
elders speak as a thumomantis (‘heart-mantis’), in the sense of them giving their 
advice ‘from the heart’ as to what the Queen Atossa should do.” 
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Plutarch describes engastrimythoi as once having been called Eurykleis, 
named after Eurykles, a male, and the most famous practitioner of this man- 
tic skill, but that they were now in his time known as Pythones, presumably 
because they, or their consultants, were comparing them with the other famous 
women diviners, such as the various women who acted as the Pythia. Plutarch, 
however, distinguishes between these practitioners and ‘official’ priestesses: for 
him it was not the case that Apollo prophesied through the engastrimythoi- 
engastrimanteis. '? 

Plato has Eurykles (presumably a mythical figure) carrying around with him 
what ‘brings speech from within’, and an ancient commentator on this explains 
that Eurykles had a ‘certain daimon’ in his stomach, which compelled him to 
speak about the future, and that it was believed that, similarly, it was also a 
daimon within the female engastrimanteis and engastrimythoi which induced 
them to prophesy. This eponymity, and the fact that Eurykles is the only named 
male who practised this type of divination, underlines that this was in historical 
reality women’s manteia. Sokrates’ daimonion (‘little daimon’) was divinatory, 
advising him as to what to do and not to do, giving Sokrates in this way some 
knowledge of how to react to future events. Engastrimanteis—engastrimythoi 
were explained as prophesying owing to an internal daimon: thus they did not 
rely on external inspiration, for example, from the god Apollo. 

All the terms used for these women ending in —manteia or —manteis 
indicate an individual with mantic, that is, prophetic, power and ability. Their 
‘heavy breathing’ as noted by Hippokrates represents some form of inspired 
‘otherness’, and their other voice projected from the belly or chest gave oral 
form to the prophetic stirrings of their inner selves. These women may well 
have sat in marketplaces next to the dream interpreters, or were consulted 
in their homes, conveying to enquirers what the future held for them, or 
perhaps prophesying at random when they felt compelled to do so, with their 
prophecies being applied by their hearers to their current circumstances. They 
provided an accessible — and presumably affordable — form of divination, but 
outside of the formal divinatory apparatus of the state (as with Kassandra) they 
were not part of official divination." 


Talking heads 


Orpheus’ talking head, that sang prophecies, was a popular enough motif to 
be depicted on red-figure vases (Figures 2.3, 2.4, 3.4). There were also mantic 
heads attested in the historical tradition, and Aristotle reports the case of the 
priest of Zeus Hoplosmos in Caria, who was decapitated but the murderer not 
discovered. Several people claimed that they heard the priest’s head crying out 
the assailant’s name, Kerkidas, and a man of that name was found and tried. 
This is an example of one of the restless dead who successfully cried out for 
vengeance by identifying his murderer." 

In the second century ap Phlegon of Tralles tells a tale of a hermaphroditic 
mantic head: a child born after the father’s death was hermaphroditic, and some 
of the manteis who were consulted about the prodigy proclaimed that mother 
and child be destroyed. Polykritos, an Aetolian official who was the father, 
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Figure 3.4 Apollo with his harp and laurel branch looks down at Orpheus’ head. 
Athenian red-figure hydria, Painter of the Head of Orpheus, c.420 Bc, 
Otago Museum E48.266. Courtesy of Otago Museum. 


appeared from the dead, black-clothed, and tore the child’s body apart and con- 
sumed it except for the head (the parallel with Orpheus is clear), which then 
delivered an ill-boded prophecy for the Aetolians. The following year there was 
a battle with the Akarnanians in which large numbers on both sides died. ° 
Clearly anchored in historical times, King Kleomenes of Sparta (probably 
the famous one, Kleomenes I, who reigned 520—490 Bc, and to whom various 
stories of impiety and madness were attached),'°° was reported to have made 
Archonides his advisor on state affairs and pledged that if he himself became 
king, he would ‘do everything with Archonides’ head’; that is, seek his advice on all 
matters. After becoming king, however, he killed and decapitated his advisor, 
placing his head in honey (the method used for preserving the bodies of Spartan 
kings). Whenever the king was planning anything, he would stoop over the 
honeyed head in its jar, speak to it, then announce his intentions. In this way 
he had not broken his agreement or oath, but had conferred with the head.'” 
Obviously the head here was not necromantic, as Kleomenes tells it what he 
himself is going to do, but underneath the story lies the motif of the decapitated 
head which advises — that is, provides oracles concerning the future — and it is 
his future intentions which Kleomenes is communicating to the head in a form 
of ‘reverse’ manteia. Overall, the mantic head is broadly related to the speaking 
head of Orpheus (Figure 3.4). With this can be compared the story that 
Kleomenes killed Anthes and wrote on his skin to fulfil an oracle (see below). °° 
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Decapitated heads which prophesied were fully fleshed and so looked 
exactly like the living person. Skulls could also be used for the same pur- 
pose, though at a later date than the archaic and classical period. Hippolytus? 
(ap 170—236) comment that a ‘skull could be made to talk through the insertion 
of a tube’, indicates that such a practice may have been relatively common 
in the divination of his age, and as a Christian author he is obviously keen 
to criticise such fraudulent divinatory practices. Yet nothing similar to this is 
attested for the earlier classical period.’ King Pity’s skull cup ‘attraction spells’ 
in the Greek Magical Papyri involve chanting, prayers, burning of armara (a type 
of incense) and frankincense, inscribing thirteen ivy leaves with myrrh, and 
then writing the name of the beloved on the skull’s forehead with a magical 
formula. Snake’s blood and soot from a goldsmith were to be used in making 
the ink. These skulls evoke the dead and their spirit to achieve magical but not 
divinatory purposes — for the latter, the heads need to be preserved as the vital 
portion of the deceased, which can speak to the enquirer.!'? 


Of oracles on skins: Human and animal 


A single ancient source, the third-century writer Bc Philostephanos, reports that 
Kleomenes of Sparta (once again, probably the Kleomenes, Kleomenes I) wrote 
on the skin of Anthes the son of Poseidon, a legendary hero ofthe town named 
after him (Anthana in Lakonia), that, 'the oracles were being observed'.!!! Such 
skin might well have come in a mummified form from Anthes’ body in his 
tomb, but it is more likely that sheep or cattle skin was used for this purpose 
and passed off as ancient skin from the hero's remains. If the incident was an 
historical one, Kleomenes 1s referring to oracles, possibly dormant ones, or 
even items from the collection he took from the Athenian Akropolis in 510 Bc. 
Oracles of some sort were brought to fulfilment (Kleomenes is claiming), per- 
haps in connection with his successful military activities against the Argives in 
this area. Criticism he received at Sparta for not having completely conquered 
Argos might have been met by reference to this skin oracle which proclaimed 
the truth of earlier oracles that Sparta would conquer here. Another possibility 
could be that he had received or had possession of oracles that when Anthes' 
skin (or body, for the desecration may have been fuller than described) was 
retrieved, he would be victorious, with the choice of Anthana being deter- 
mined by its status as an Argive town only half a century earlier, with Anthes as 
its mythical founder; the scrap of skin was presumably reburied, possibly after 
having been displayed publicly. 

Oracles on skins are attested elsewhere. Euripides in a lost play has oracles 
of Loxias (Apollo) written in ink on leather,!? clearly referring to a collection 
of oracles written on animal skins. Herodotos too relates that the Ionians to 
his day called papyrus sheets ‘skins’, because before they had papyrus they used 
sheep and goat skins to write on.!? Spartans wrote messages on scraps of leather 
wrapped around a wooden stick (a skytale) as a means of communicating," 
and perhaps this was Kleomenes' source of inspiration. Indeed, the Anthes’ 
skin may have been sent back to Sparta as part of a skytale to announce the 
prophetic fulfilment he was obviously keen to advertise. 
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Epimenides the ‘most foreknowing"!? 


Skin and oracles also featured in the ancient accounts of Epimenides — one of 
the ‘Seven Wise Men’ of ancient Greece.!^ A complex multifaceted religious 
identity, he seems to have been an historical person in the seventh century Bc 
(though he is also placed in the sixth) and from Crete, with most sources 
saying he was from Knossos, although Phaistos is also given as his home.!" 
He was known as a diviner and also what could be termed a shaman, and as 
the centuries rolled by, more and more tales of his supranormal abilities in 
these capacities seemed to have been recorded: several books were attributed 
to him; his soul could leave his body; and he was reincarnated. Apparently 
he did in fact actually carry out a purification of Athens after the conspiracy 
of Kylon in 632 Bc saw suppliants slain at Athena’s altar — except that the 
fifth-century sources for the incident, Herodotos and Thucydides, do not 
mention Epimenides’ involvement, with the first source to do so being the 
fourth-century Bc Athenaion Politeia attributed to Aristotle. Plutarch states that 
those thought responsible for the sacrilege at the altar were put on trial: the 
living were banished, whereas the dead were exhumed from their tombs and 
their remains carried beyond the borders. Deisidaimonia (‘superstitious fears’) 
and phasmata (phantoms) filled the city, obviously ghoulish colour added by 
Plutarch centuries after the event. When the manteis pronounced that their 
sacrifices — obviously involving hieroskopia — indicated that an expiation was 
necessary, Epimenides was called in from Crete to perform it. In this case the 
entrails demanded an expiation which a religious expert had to deal with.''? 
But this skill of Epimenides was not that of a mantis per se. 

Strabo describes Epimenides conducting a purification of Athens through 
songs, without giving a context, and Diogenes through sacrifice; Diogenes 
also states that he was also the first to purify houses and fields, "' and Plutarch 
connects him with ‘a great purification on Delos’.'” All of this is in keep- 
ing with his reputation as Athens’ purifier. That Epimenides was a purifier 
and from Crete was an essential ingredient in the identity the ancient Greeks 
constructed for him after his death. Thales, also sometimes said to have been 
from Crete, and another of the Seven Wise Men, ended a plague at Sparta. '? 
Crete and purifiers went hand in hand. There was a touch of the exotic about 
the island, and the ‘expert professional’ brought in from outside could perform 
the required religious tasks better than the locals, a cultural religious cringe 
found in many societies. 

A second main facet of the ancient tradition is that Epimenides delivered 
oracles (as he was said to have sung away the pollution, he will also have 
sung or chanted these). While in Athens, he reputedly sang his famous predic- 
tion concerning Mounychia, one of the Piraeus’ three harbours, with a rocky 
promontory. When he saw it, he remarked that men were blind to the future, 
for if the Athenians knew what disasters Mounychia would cause they would 
eat it with their own teeth.'** Mounychia, occupied by oligarchs in 411 Bc, 
and by the Macedonians in the third and second centuries Bc, did indeed 
cause the Athenians much grief. Presumably this oracle is a fabrication of a 
later time, when the Athenians had experienced much pain from Mounychia. 
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Thales, too, according to Plutarch, had a similar skill: he instructed the Milesians 
to bury him in a derelict part of the city, predicting it would one day be the 
city's marketplace (so that he would be buried in a prominent place). These 
two individuals had stories attached to them which transformed them from 
historical manteis to being more like the super-manteis of mythical times. Their 
oracles, whether they relate to Mounychia, the marketplace, or, as will be seen, 
Spartan defeats, were fitted retrospectively into the past, not to validate events 
in these cases, but to fit them into a logical sequence of ‘predicted’ events. 

Several characteristics point to Epimenides’ supernormality as a historical 
mantis who was transformed into a mantis of legend. When a young man, he 
was said to have fallen asleep for fifty-seven years." He lived to be, according 
to different accounts, 154, 157 or 299 years old, no doubt aided by his 57-year- 
long sleep.'?” He possessed ascetic tendencies and was the only mortal not 
to excrete,? and was said to have boasted that he had undergone many 
reincarnations, and in his life was the ‘first to call himself Aiakos’,'” a reference 
to identifying and assimilating himself with this hero-king of Aegina, who was 
born of the nymph of that name and Zeus. Aiakos was the wisest of living 
men, reconciled the gods in disputes and was one of the three judges of the 
underworld, taking care of the dead from Europe, hinting at a psychopompic 
function, as well as being doorkeeper of Hades and guardian of Kerberos, the 
multi-headed dog who stood watch over the entrance to Hades." Epimenides 
was himself a ‘holy man'.?' He was also said to be a son of the nymph Balte, 
and the Cretans called him a new ‘Koures’,'** or one of the Kouretes (plural of 
Koures) who guarded the baby Zeus. 

As well as a book, On the Birth of the Kouretes and Korybantes, several others 
were attributed to him: a Thieogony,!? an Argonautika, On Sacrifices and the Cretan 
Constitution, ™* On Minos and Rhadamanthos, a Kretika, and perhaps an Oracles 
or Purifications, all of which would have showcased his mantic expertise." His 
soul (psyche) had, like Aristeas, it was claimed, the ability to leave his body 
and return at whim.'*° Similarly, the soul of Hermotimos of Klazomenai could 
not only wander at will, but also change its form, and eventually after several 
regenerations he was reincarnated as Pythagoras, with the ability to preserve 
throughout life and death the memories of all his lives." He too is seen as 
supranormal, defying the temporal logic of space and history. 

Aristotle mentions Epimenides as saying that diviners already know the past: 
'for he practised no divination regarding the future, but only regarding what 
was past and obscure’. This prior knowledge of the past may have been acquired 
in his time in the underworld as Aiakos, Judge of the Dead, in which judicial 
capacity he would have been aware of everyone's actions when alive. His 
various reincarnations might also have been responsible for this ‘priorsight’; the 
ability to see into the past, as contrasted with ‘foresight’ into the future." But 
Epimenides was also considered to have delivered various oracles concerning 
the futures of Athens and Sparta, whereas the Cretans worshipped him as a 
god, for according to Diogenes they said that he was ‘most foreknowing’ 
(prognostikotatos).?? When Epimenides received an unclear and ambivalent 
reply from Delphi to his query as to whether it really was the centre of the 
earth, he told his companions that if, there was a centre, ‘the gods know, 
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but from mortals it is kept secret’; this pithy saying encapsulates Epimenides’ 
insight that the gods have knowledge which they will not reveal to mortals. +° 

In addition to the prophecy about Mounychia, Epimenides was said to 
have delivered an oracle that the Persians would invade Attika (in 490 Bc). 
He also foretold that the Spartans would be defeated by the Arkadians, as 
later happened at Orchomenos."" Pausanias reports that the Spartans were 
incensed by his various prophecies of disaster for them and attacked Knossos. 
When they captured him alive there they executed him for not giving them 
propitious oracles (see above). In this version the Argives took his body,'? but 
according to the second-century Bc historian Sosibios, the Spartans guarded his 
body because of an oracle, and Pausanias points his tomb out to his readers.!? 
Spartan religiosity and their adherence to oracular authority carried them away 
in this incident — to prevent disaster, the mouthpiece of the oracles predicting 
disaster had to be silenced. Once dead, Epimenides could make no further 
predictions to disturb the Spartans. There is here also a sense of self-fulfilling 
prophecy, that once the oracle was pronounced, it must come true sooner or 
later, but, if it was never breathed, the chain of events involved in the prophecy 
might never take place. Guarding the body may have been a way, given his 
reputation for reincarnation, to avert any further prophecies. 

But the corpse of Epimenides was doubly significant, and forms part of a 
curious story. According to the Suida, Epimenides had been dead for some time 
when his skin was discovered tattooed with letters (or grammasi, the expression 
used, could be translated as ‘words’). In addition, the Suida continues, there was 
a proverb, ‘Epimenides’ skin’ which was used to refer to ‘secret’ (or ‘riddling’) 
subjects and, apart from the other writings of Epimenides, the Suida mentions 
‘mystery writings, purifications, and other riddling matters’ .'** How the discovery 
of the skin was made is unknown: whether the earth cast forth the skin from the 
body’s resting place, or the Spartans or Argives (both claimed his tomb) exhumed 
the body for some reason and examined it. What is referred to as Epimenides’ 
‘skin’ may well have been an oracle book.'? Much more credible, however, is that 
the story is to be taken literally given that the Greeks were aware of the practice of 
tattooing. Moreover, the Spartans were accustomed to carving letters into skin (for 
their skytale messages), whereas the Greeks had earlier used leather hides instead 
of paper. Epimenides’ skin, somehow separated (or even flayed) from his corpse, 
was perhaps covered in ‘riddling writing’; that 1s, obscure writings or oracles. 

Several Greek mythical or quasi-historical figures, such as Epimenides, 
had some or all of the shamanistic qualities of reincarnation, healing, bodily 
metamorphosis, soul migration and physical duality, as well as the ability to 
appear at the same time in two quite distant places. Epimenides is in fact 
diametrically opposed to real, historical Greek manteis; stories and legend 
transformed him from a mortal mantis (if his historicity is accepted) into a mantis 
of myth, a Kalchas or Melampous; mortal manteis did not claim reincarnation 
for themselves, nor assert that they were able to transcend normal temporality, 
or cure the sick. Nor were purifications in their ‘line of trade’ (though the 
entrail inspections leading to such expiations were). He is the quintessential 
foil for the mantis, indicating the limit of their powers and confining them to 
interpretation, rather than possessing ‘most foreknowing’ mantic capabilities. 
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Sometimes the divinatory practices of the ‘belly-talkers’ are referred to by 
scholars as ventriloquism but the evidence does not point in this direction.'"° 
Oracular ventriloquists existed, but long after the classical period, and the 
Christian author Hippolytus (c. AD 170—236) gives a general description of 
the numerousness of the ruses employed by magicians and sorcerers, including 
ventriloquism. Only in the second century AD is there evidence for a spe- 
cific, known practitioner of this art, Alexander of Abonouteichos (active c. AD 
150-170), who possessed a linen snakehead with human hair, which he called 
Glykon, that he claimed was Asklepios, and which gave oral prophecies. 
Lucian, in his essay Alexander the False-Mantis,'’ which is highly polemical 
and critical of this ‘pseudo-mantis’, denounces the prophecies of the snake 
Glykon as a trick. His Alexander the False-Mantis is a classic exposé of religious 
fraudulence, the credulity of the faithful, and the general interest in religious 
experiences in the second-century aD Roman Empire. This accusation of 
ventriloquism is part of Lucian’s vicious denunciation of the manner in which 
the oracles were delivered and of Alexander's other prophetic activities. 

Lucian describes Alexander as being tall, handsome and truly god-like, with 
eyes which burned with a great enthusiasm and intensity — no doubt such a 
charismatic appearance was important for attracting his following. Alexander 
teamed up with one Kokkonas and decided to set up an oracular shrine, 
settling on Alexander’s hometown Abonouteichos as its location. Soon proph- 
ecies were being requested and delivered: enquirers wrote what they wanted 
to know on a scroll and sealed it up. Alexander then took the scrolls into the 
inner sanctum (the adyton) of the shrine where, he claimed, the god told him 
the nature of each enquiry, in response to which he then wrote the answer 
on the outside of the scroll." According to Lucian however, what Alexander 
actually did was to open the seals, read the scrolls, reseal them and write an 
answer on the outside. ^? 

But this was not the end of his chicanery: Alexander next devised a talking 
snake. Lucian explains that someone spoke the oracles — to a select audience — 
through a windpipe in the fake snake's head. This was a deliberate imitation on 
the part of Alexander of inspired prophetic speech. ?' A bronze statuette with 
human eyes and long hair, discovered in the Prokonnesos (the south-eastern 
area bordering the Black Sea) in 1963, is usually taken to be a representation of 
Alexander's Glykon (Figure 3.5): its magnificent coiled body displays its size, 
while the head gazing forward on an outstretched neck is ready to prophesy 
to an assembled crowd."? In addition, third-century AD statues, coins and 
inscriptions attest to the existence of this mantic cult. 

As the cult of 'Asklepios-Glykon' spread, Alexander added new facets to 
the written responses he provided on the scrolls containing the consultants’ 
enquiries. These were what he called ‘nocturnal oracles’, which he delivered 
by sleeping on the scrolls at night, when the god Asklepios would appear to 
him in a dream with ambiguous responses. These he duly recorded on the 
carefully opened and resealed scrolls. He sometimes delivered a version of a 
‘dormant’ oracle, giving a prophecy for someone who did not yet exist, or 
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Figure 3.5 Bronze statuette of the prophetic snake Glykon, late second century AD; 
Museum of National History and Archaeology, Constanza Museum 2003. 
Photo Gianni Dagli Orti, courtesy of Art Resource AA378076. 


about an event far in the future. All this roused enthusiasm for his following, 
the city grew crowded with enquirers, his fame spread throughout the Roman 
Empire and he delivered oracles concerning important aspects of current affairs. 
Despite several oracular disasters in which matters turned out quite differently 
from his actual prophecies, his following grew and the cult prospered. Lucian 
says that he himself and various others ‘tested’ Alexander, handing in several 
scrolls which elicited fantastic and stupid responses. Despite Alexander’s pre- 
diction that he would live to be 150 years old and then die from a lightning 
strike, Lucian records that at seventy he died a gruesome death from a leg 
condition.'*? His career ended, but nevertheless the cult of Asklepios-Glykon 
endured into the next century. 

In the same period, Philostratos (c. AD 190—230) also notes that there were 
‘certain authors’ who had recorded the various “devices and artifices’ of prac- 
titioners of magic. Lucian notes that the dedicatee of his work on Alexander, 
namely Celsus (the second-century AD Greek philosopher), had himself written 
against the magoi (magicians) and the variety of tricks which they performed 
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for the credulous. Long noted is that Hippolytus has a section against magoi 
and their tricks, detailing their various deceptive methods; this very much 
appears as if he has copied it from another source, probably Celsus;'** works 
about magoi and their charlatanry were clearly in circulation. As described, 
Glykon’s oracles involved ‘mantic’ ventriloquism, a form of pseudo-divination 
having no archaic and classical equivalents. Although there are a variety of 
Aristophanic jibes at diviners, and comments on their gluttony and their fab- 
ricated oracles and omens, there are no references to such chicanery in the 
classical period. Lucian was joined in his criticisms of fraudulent prophets by 
Philostratos: ‘the ways in which they falsify portents like signs from the sky and 
many other omens have been recorded by writers who have laughed loudly at 
the art. ^ Hippolytos the Christian author ridiculed and criticised skull divina- 
tion, and his Heresies has a reasonably lengthy discussion of the ruses employed 
by those practising magic. He is aware of some that Alexander employed, and 
has a similar description of a speaking tube used to make a skull appear to talk, 
and knows how scrolls can be opened and sealed again without this being 
detected. Even thunder could be manufactured. ^^ 


Aristander of Telmessos: Alexander the Great and his manteis 


Strymon, one of Alexander the Great's manteis, is described by the epigrammist 
Poseidippos as a ‘hero’, indicating that after his death he was heroised and 
worshipped by his Thracian countrymen — not surprisingly as Poseidippos 
attributes to him the three victories which Alexander the Great achieved over the 
Persians through Strymon's consultation of his raven.?" Poseidippos’ epigram 
has rescued Strymon from historical oblivion, for Alexander had several manteis 
but they are mostly unnamed in the sources. Only Aristander from Telmissos, 
and to a much lesser degree Kleomantis of Sparta, and one Peithagoras,'** are 
otherwise known. Kleomantis (“Glorious mantis’) was presumably named so by 
his father, who may have been a mantis at Sparta and intended his son to follow 
in his profession. Of the manteis, it is Aristander who 1s the most conspicuous 
in the historical accounts of Alexander's achievements and he is shown as as 
the mantis with whom Alexander was the most intimate, and the one who 
came closest to being Alexander's confidant. As a result of his involvement in 
Alexander's adventures he is also ancient Greece's most famous diviner. His 
range of prophetic activity was quite extensive, as Alexander encountered a 
numerousness of omens in over ten years of frenetic military activity. Some 
of these omens in the Alexander narrative are no doubt later inventions, but 
during this time Alexander would have encountered a range of portentous 
incidents, and his total reliance on Aristander in divinatory matters is quite 
clear. Aristander himself as the primary mantis on the expedition had a wide- 
ranging prophetic portfolio, and although many of the omens he interpreted 
were concerned with birds, he also interpreted dreams, and omens from statues 
and entrails. 

His expertise included oneirokrisia (dream-interpretation): he is said to 
have been active under Alexander's father Philip and to have interpreted 
the dream Philip experienced prior to Alexander's birth, that of sealing his 
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wife Olympias’ womb with a lion seal. His other manteis advanced one 
interpretation, but Aristander disagreed, arguing that Philip’s son would be 
a lion. This incident is the first time Aristander appears in Alexander’s life — 
while he was still in the womb — and it plays an important part in establishing 
Aristander’s credentials: he alone, of all the manteis at Philip’s court, 
divined the correct interpretation. Whether Aristander was in Macedonia 
at this time is not relevant: the dream and his interpretation as part of the 
Alexander birth narrative establish him as the authoritative prophetic figure 
in Alexander's life.'*? Artemidoros, who wrote the Greek world’s longest and 
most authoritative dream-interpretation manual, referred to Aristander as ‘the 
foremost interpreter of dreams’.'°° 

Alexander himself (of course) had prophetic dreams, which Aristander 
interpreted: at his siege of the Phoenician city of Tyre (332 Bc), he dreamt 
that he was coming up to the city when Herakles met him, his right hand 
stretched out, and escorted him in. Aristander interpreted this: Alexander 
would capture the city but with great effort, for all of Herakles’ labours were 
strenuous. Another dream was connected with the city: Alexander dreamt 
about a satyr (satyros). This was taken by Aristander (in Artemidoros’ version) 
or by ‘manteis’ generally (Plutarch) to be a word-pun: ‘sa tyros’ (satyros): “Tyre 
is yours’. Curtius adds another omen relating to the siege, that the bread of the 
Macedonian soldiers at Tyre was ‘bloody’ inside. Aristander predicted from 
this that Tyre would be captured (because the blood was on the ‘inside’).'*! 
Blood occurs again, when Lysimachos (c.355—281 Bc) was accidentally poked 
in the head by Alexander’s spear; to staunch the flow of blood (head wounds 
bleed copiously) Alexander used his cloth diadem and Aristander interpreted 
this to mean that Lysimachos would be a king (the diadem), but have a bloody 
career (a prophecy which was fulfilled).' 

Incidents connected with statues were ominous: prior to Alexander's 
expedition, the statue of the singer Orpheus at Pieria was found to be 
perspiring. This omen disturbed a number of people because a sweating statue 
was a bad omen in war,'® and it was Aristander (as would often be the case) 
who was the one who interpreted it correctly, in this case, explicating that 
Alexander's career would be so successful that singers would have to work 
up a sweat in their attempts to praise Alexander's exploits satisfactorily. When 
the Macedonian army passed a fallen statue of Ariobarzanes, a Persian satrap 
and commander, this was interpreted as predicting that Alexander would win 
the battle at Granikos.' In 328 Bc, a spring of water and one of oil suddenly 
appeared near where Alexander was encamped. When this teras was reported 
to Ptolemy (presumably he was Arrian's source at this point), he informed 
Alexander, and the manteis indicated that Alexander should sacrifice because of 
this phasma (portent), as he did. These sacrifices were presumably propitiatory 
or expiatory. Aristander, however, in Arrian's account, out of all the manteis 
was the one who actually interpreted what this prodigy denoted: that the spring 
of oil was a sign (semeion), presaging victory after suffering. Aristander must 
have equated this oil to the olive oil which athletes rubbed onto their bodies 
before competing, and the omen signified that Alexander was an athlete and 
the one who would be victorious.'^? 
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Alexander was in the mould of the Homeric heroes (a copy of the Iliad 
accompanied him on his expedition), and due stress 1s therefore placed in his 
various histories on bird omens, as in the Iliad and Odyssey. Ravens leading 
Alexander to Siwah were an omen that required no particular interpretation. ^^ 
Arrian records that while Alexander was having a midday nap at the siege of 
Halikarnassos (334 Bc), a swallow circled his head persistently and perched here 
and there on his bed, singing more noisily than the swallow’s normal twitter. 
When the sleepy Alexander brushed it away, it sat on his head until he awoke 
fully. This divine sign (theion) was of course troubling.As the swallow is a domes- 
tic bird, friendly to men, and more loquacious than any other bird, Aristander 
interpreted this theion to mean that some of Alexander’s friends were plotting 
against him, but that this conspiracy would be revealed. How Aristander arrived 
at this interpretation is explained partly by the fact that prior to the swallow’s 
appearance Alexander had been warned that Alexander Lynkestis was plotting 
against him, and acting on that information and the swallow’s warning he now 
had Lynkestis arrested. Of significance here is that instead of referring to the 
swallow’s warning as an omen (oionos), Arrian refers to it more specifically as 
a theion (‘of the divine’): the gods were warning Alexander directly. Whether 
the swallow incident occurred or not, it brackets two actions — the information 
against Lynkestis, and the dispatch of soldiers to arrest him — and provides an 
element of divine assistance in what was essentially an unpleasant incident: the 
arrest of a once loyal supporter, and his ultimate execution in 330 Bc.'*” 

At the siege of Gaza (332 Bc), Alexander was garlanded and sacrificing when 
a carnivorous bird dropped a stone on his head. He asked Aristander the mantis, 
“What did the bird mean?’ Aristander’s response was that Alexander would 
capture the city but be in danger. Although Arrian does not discuss it in detail, 
part of the interpretation would have been that Alexander was wearing gar- 
lands on his head, as at a sacrifice or victory, whereas in order to capture Gaza 
he would suffer pain (as he did, being wounded in his shoulder: Arrian does 
not state which one). As a result Alexander decided to stay away from danger, 
but when the inhabitants attempted to set fire to the siege engines, ‘Alexander 
deliberately disobeyed the mantis, unless it was that he forgot in the heat of 
the action’. Alexander was pleased with Aristander’s foreknowledge, and this 
episode was popular in the sources as it had the double appeal of a true proph- 
ecy with an additional touch of drama: the prediction that Alexander would be 
successful (which was hardly in doubt), as well as wounded, but not mortally.!6? 

Birds also played a crucial role in the foundation of Alexandria in Egypt, 
and the manteis, especially Aristander, interpreted favourably the omen which 
occurred here, as a prediction of a bright future for the city. Birds of omen 
were important in this case, as it was essential that colonies and cities experience 
auspicious portents at the time of their foundation. This omen, as recorded, 
no doubt dates to the Ptolemaic period when Alexandria was already the great 
city it became within a few generations of it being founded. It was important 
for the Ptolemies to have the name of Alexander's greatest mantis attached to 
the foundation story of their city.'? Trees were also of interest to Aristander: 
the ‘volume’ of Aristander contained many examples of omens derived from 
trees, but little is known. "° 
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Naturally, Alexander’s great battles were accompanied by appropriately 
auspicious signs, and as Gaugamela (331 Bc) was the last of the three major 
battles against the Persians, the one that saw the end of the Persian Empire, it 
was only to be expected that Aristander and omens performed their part. But 
prior to the actual battle the Macedonian soldiers played a game, according 
to Eratosthenes, as recorded by Plutarch: they chose two leaders, one called 
Alexander and one Darius, and the two sides pelted each other with clods 
of earth, as if in a mock battle. In the course of this, the soldiers became 
heated and turned to using fists, then stones and sticks, until the matter was 
soon out of hand. Alexander himself intervened and made ‘Alexander’ and 
‘Darius’ settle the matter in single combat: ‘the army watched, considering it 
to be something of an omen (oionos) for the future’. ‘Alexander’ won and was 
rewarded with twelve villages and the privilege of wearing Persian dress." 
In addition, there was an eclipse of the moon (20 September, 331 Bc, which 
serves to date the battle with certainty) eleven nights before the battle. Arrian 
recounts that Alexander sacrificed to the moon, sun and earth as the causes 
of the eclipse, whereas Aristander prophesied that the eclipse favoured the 
Macedonians and Alexander. Sacrifices made before the battle also signified 
that Alexander would be victorious, and Aristander had obviously examined 
the entrails in search of omens as to the meaning of the eclipse, for technically 
it could mean the ‘eclipse’ of either Alexander or Darius. From the entrails, 
however, Aristander predicted that Alexander would not be ‘hidden’, guaran- 
teeing that the sign was an auspicious one for the Macedonians.!” 

On the night before the battle at Gaugamela, emotions of course were 
high, for it was clear that this was the crucial battle against Darius, whose 
numbers seemed overwhelming. Alexander spent the night before in his tent, 
with Aristander, carrying out secret rites and sacrificing to Phobos (Fear). 
Sphagiazomenos, conducting sphagia, is the word used here and usually also for 
the sacrifice performed immediately before battle was joined.'” Plutarch nar- 
rates that Kallisthenes recorded that Alexander prayed to the gods that, if he was 
actually born of Zeus, to defend and to strengthen the Greeks. He continues, 
and it is possible that this passage may also have been taken from Kallisthenes: 


Aristander the mantis wearing a white cloak, and with a golden crown 
upon his head, as he rode along the ranks of soldiers pointed out an eagle 
soaring above Alexander’s head and flying directly at the enemy. At this 
the hearts of those who beheld it were filled with courage. 


Alexander had just prayed to the gods and called on Zeus, and it was highly 
appropriate that an eagle now appeared: Zeus’ bird of prophecy, and prominent 
in the Iliad as his prophetic messenger.'”* Aristander is described as wearing a 
white chlanis, a very fine woollen cloak, worn by both men and women, and a 
golden crown: it is not clear whether this was his normal prophetic attire as his 
dress is mentioned only on this occasion, and might only have been mentioned 
here because it was so unusual for him. Yet, if Plutarch is correct in this, it is 
probable that he chose to dress this way to herald the momentous event of what 
was to be the last great battle against Darius, which toppled the Persian Empire. 
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Aristander, known to the soldiery as Alexander's successful mantis, no doubt 
with his fine cape billowing out behind him as he rode in front of the army, 
adorned with a gold crown from which the sun must have been reflected, the 
very image of a manly mantis, would have been an imposing and inspiring 
omen in itself, as he pointed to Alexander’s sign from Zeus. According to 
Zenobios in the second century AD, the manteis went before an army carrying 
laurel branches and wearing wreaths." 

Aristander’s sacrificial role is clear also from other incidents, and Alexander's 
murder of Kleitos in 328 BC was presaged by an omen involving sacrifice. Kleitos 
was performing a sacrifice, but left it when called by Alexander to admire some 
beautiful fruit. However, three of the victims (sheep) over which libations had 
already been poured (the next stage would be their actual slaying) followed 
him. This incident would strike any Greek as inauspicious, and Alexander 
asked both Aristander and the Spartan mantis Kleomantis (“Glorious mantis’) 
for an interpretation. Both gave a negative explanation, which accorded with 
a dream Alexander had experienced concerning Kleitos. 

On the night after the sacrifice, Alexander lost his temper with Kleitos and 
ran him through with a spear, mortally wounding him. Kleitos’ doom had been 
presaged in both a dream and an omen, and in a sense these ‘justified’ his mur- 
der by Alexander, for as it was pre-ordained it could not be avoided. When the 
manteis had informed Alexander of their interpretation of the omens from the 
sacrifice, he had ordered them to sacrifice for Kleitos' safety, but omens could 
not be overturned in that way.'"* Arrian does not record these particular omens 
of the sheep or dream, but on the death of Kleitos reports that ‘some of the 
manteis' sang a song of the wrath of Dionysos, because Alexander had neglected 
to sacrifice to the god. Here the manteis were interpreting the murder as pun- 
ishment from Dionysos (both Kleitos and Alexander had been drunk at the 
time). Plutarch states that Aristander reminded Alexander both of the dream 
he had about Kleitos and the omen (semeion: presumably that of the sheep): 
‘long ago had these things been pre-ordained’.'” As a mantis, Aristander knew 
that the present had been decided by the gods in the past, and whereas omens 
alerted the participants to what would happen, the present and the future could 
not be changed, or omens averted. This divinatory narrative absolved Alexander 
of the guilt of the crime of murdering one of his best and loyal companions. 

When Alexander wished to cross the River Tanais in Sogdia to attack the 
Scythians who were taunting him (329 Bc), he sacrificed to obtain favourable 
omens for the crossing, but Aristander interpreted the omens as unpropitious, 
and as a result Alexander did not attack. Increasingly annoyed at the Scythians 
he sacrificed again, but Aristander once again indicated that the signs were 
inauspicious. Whatever it was that Aristander saw in the appearance of the 
entrails of two successive victims the omens were not favourable, yet Alexander 
could not contain himself. Despite the omens, he said it was better to risk dan- 
ger than endure the mockery of the Scythians. As Arrian comments: 


But Aristander would not say that the signs from the god meant anything 
other than that which they revealed, simply because Alexander desired to 
hear otherwise. 
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Alexander crossed the river and repulsed the Scythians with no real indication 
given by Arrian that he was in any danger. He pursued the enemy, however, in 
the heat of the day, and the army was consumed with thirst, whereas Alexander 
himself drank whatever water he came across. This was contaminated and he 
contracted diarrhoea so badly that he became very ill and had to be carried back 
into camp: ‘In this way the manteia of Aristander was realised’.'”* Perhaps it 
might seem strange that Alexander had divine warnings in two sets of entrails, 
as interpreted by Aristander, that he would contract diarrhoea. Yet it was a 
serious incident: he was too ill to ride or walk and had to be carried back to 
camp. A prostrate commander is not desirable in the midst of hostile territory. 

Aristander was with Alexander from before his birth; he last appears in 
most accounts in 328 Bc, presumably dying then or soon afterwards. With 
his departure from the scene, no single mantis replaced him, and his had been 
an exceptional talent. His name was not as important to Alexander’s succes- 
sors as it might have been: he was connected with a possible series of omens 
about Lysimachos (see above) and the foundation of Alexandria, and Aelian 
alone gives the story that Aristander prophesied success for whichever city pos- 
sessed Alexander’s body — obviously an invention of one of the Ptolemies, as 
Alexander was buried in their city of Alexandria in Egypt.'” He was a mantis 
of wide experience: trees, sacrifices, blood, statues, birds, portents of various 
kinds, dreams — he successfully interpreted them all, and also corrected the 
interpretations of other manteis. As with all professions, it was to be expected 
that some manteis would have been more successful and talented than others, 
and Aristander was fortunate to have been involved in the Alexander epic, 
which ensured his fame as Greece’s most illustrious diviner. 

Arrian, in connection with the story of the Gordion knot in Telmessos, 
records that the manteis of Telmessos were very knowledgeable in the inter- 
pretation of divine signs, and that the mantic skill was hereditary, not just 
amongst the men, but the women and children too: it was a girl mantis that 
Gordios (of ‘Gordion knot’ fame) consulted. Alexander’s most famous diviner, 


Aristander, was from Telmessos, and the area was well known for its seers.!?? 


Conclusion 


Given the number of diviners in the classical period who were related to the 
mantic families at Olympia, the role of the mythical diviners of the past seems 
to have been largely to validate the legitimacy of the manteis of the current 
age. When manteis are mentioned in the ancient sources, their pedigree is 
usually given at the same time: Teisamenos, who was hired by the Spartans 
was, for example, a member of the Iamidai clan, a descendant of Iamos, the 
legendary mantis at Olympia, and many diviners in the Peloponnese claimed 
actual genealogical descent from the great manteis of the past. 

Part of the reason for this may have been because hieroskopia, the divina- 
tory skill practised mainly by these manteis once oionoskopia was employed 
less frequently, appears to have been a relatively new feature of the religious 
landscape of archaic Greece. Kalchas and Teiresias, the manteis most associated 
with oionoskopia, belonged to and established no particular mantic family in 
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historical times. Kalchas was a practised oionoskopos and vital to the Greek 
victory at Troy. This was true both through his ongoing advice — without his 
prophecy that Iphigeneia had to be sacrificed the fleet would never have been able 
to sail from Greece — and in his general role as omen interpreter, often involv- 
ing the observation of birds. Teiresias was originally clearly first and foremost an 
oionoskopos, despite being blind, but hieroskopia was added to his repertoire 
by the mid-fifth century Bc. Mopsos, his grandson, known mainly for foresight 
into the future, shared with these two one particular feature: they were sepa- 
rate from the great family group of the historical Peloponnesian diviners who 
practised hieroskopia. As latecomers to the divinatory ‘scene’, the manteis of 
the Peloponnese developed myths which established them as the descendants 
of Melampous and his progeny (the Melampodidai), who included the likes of 
Amphiaraos and Amphilochos. This provided them with a professional valida- 
tion for their activities. Another group was the Iamidai, the descendants of 
Iamos, whose mythology established them firmly at Olympia with a prophetic 
pedigree: and it was Apollo himself who taught Iamos hieroskopia. 

Diviners of the legendary past such as Teiresias, Orpheus and Polyidos, to 
name but a few, and to whom Epimenides should be added, differed in impor- 
tant characteristics from historical diviners: they might have lived for several 
generations, and could foretell the future (and the past in Kassandra’s case) and 
resurrect the dead. Historical manteis were relatively powerless in comparison, 
able only to read entrails and interpret a dream or the flights of birds. But 
the expertise of the historical mantis, whether based at Athens, Olympia or 
Sparta, was credible, and they did not claim the ability to see into the future 
as Teiresias did, or to raise the dead. Unadventurous, competent and reliable 
they were trusted with the fortunes of individuals and armies. They were not, 
of course, infallible: manteis on both sides of a battle claimed that their side 
would win, but there was a recognition of the human factors involved. Even 
Kalchas, described by Homer as ‘the best’, could take a divinatory ‘drumming’ 
at the hands of Mopsos, Teiresias’ grandson. 

Such tracing or claiming of mantic ancestry seems suspiciously like an 
attempt to establish credentials by connecting historical seers to an ancient 
house of diviners. On the other hand, many, if not most, renowned diviners 
would have been ‘professionals’ from within a mantic family. Teisamenos was 
one of the Iamidai, and his reputation was one reason for his being granted 
citizenship by the city of Sparta. 

Olympia and Elis were centres of mantic activity, and this was almost a 
Peloponnesian epicentre for divination, and a counterpoise to Delphi in central 
Greece. Whereas the Delphic oracle had only three Pythian priestesses serving 
in the classical period, with one on duty at any time, Olympia manifested 
prophetic power not only through its main method of consultation, the entrails 
from sacrifices at Olympia (the verbal oracle at Delphi was the equivalent 
of this), but through a number of male manteis, who claimed descent from 
the great seers of the past and were linked with various other Peloponnesian 
diviners. These genealogical lines led ultimately to the great mythical figures 
Melampous and Iamos, securely positioning the manteis at Olympia within a 
network of mantic activity in which authority and prestige was derived from 
the connections with the great diviners of myth. 
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17.98.3; Curt.9.4.15, 27; Peithagoras:Arr. Anab.7.18 (paired with Aristoboulos); 
Plut. Alex. 73.2. 

Hdt. 9.33.1; Paus. 3.12.8. 

Dillon 2007. 

Agias: Paus. 3.11.5, 10.9.7—8; Theainetos: Paus. 1.27.5 (Kett 1966: no. 31; Herman 
1989: 91); the ‘younger’ Theainetos: Thuc. 3.20.1. 

Aeschines 2.78. 

Sthorys: IG ii? 17. 

Kalchas: Hom. Il. 1.71—72; Teiresias: Eur. Phoin. 852—959. 

Hom. Od. 17.382-85. 

Crown: Eur. Phoin. 856-57. Kreon: Soph. Antig. 1034—35 (mantic race: as at Plat. 
Tim. 71d), 1055, 1091—97. Kalchas: Hom. Il. 1.106. Pentheus: Eur. Bacch. 257. 

Hdt. 3.125.1, 130-37. 

Kallias: Hdt. 5.45.2; Hegesistratos: Hdt. 9.38.1; Deiphonos: Hdt. 9.95 (see 
also above); Silanos: Xen. Anab. 1.7.18, 5.6.18; Byzantium: Arist. Oik. 1346b; 
Polemainetos (Kett 1966 no. 59) and Thrasyllos (Kett 1966 no. 38): Isok. 19.5—7. 
Sthorys: IG ii? 17 (SEG 15.84, 16.42, 29.85, 55.2070; Kett 1966:61; Osborne 1970, 
1981: 43-45 D8; Pritchett 1979: 61; Dillery 2005: 203—204). Although Kirchner 
in his comment on IG ii? 17 read Thasian in line 3, Osborne suggested mantin (i.e. 
mantis) which is how Sthorys is described in another inscription, IG ii? 24.14. 
Eisiteria: Dem. 19.190, 21.114; cf. Antiphon 6.45. There was an eclipse during 
the battle but Sthorys' divinatory capabilities are not associated with this: Xen. 
Hell. 4.3.10. 

Karnos: Apollod. 2.174; schol. Theok. 5.83b-c (Wendel); Kalchas: Hom. Il. 1.96 
(see mythical diviners). Epimenides: Paus. 2.21.3. 

Chalkis decree: IG i? 40.64—69 (often incorrectly dated to 446/5 Bc; M&L 52; 
Dillon and Garland 2010: 432 doc. 13.19); Ar. Peace 1045-1119, with schol.; 
Oreos: Thuc. 1.114.3, Theopompos FGrH 115 F387; Hierokles possibly awarded 
land in Oreos: Halliday 1913: 97, on basis of IG i* 39 [IG i? 40] and Ar. Peace 
1047, with Pritchett 1979: 72 agreeing. Hierokles: Kett 1966: 39; Halliday 1913: 
94, 97; Fontenrose 1978: 155—56; Dillery 2005: 195; Flower 2008: 61—63, 123. 
Chresmologoi: Thuc. 2.8.2, 2.21.3, with Zimm 2010. 

Brea: IG ?? 46 (IG ?? 45; MEL 49; Dillon and Garland 2010: 410—11, doc. 12.31). 
One-horned ram: Plut. Per. 6.1—3. Foundation of Thourioi (444/3 Bc): Diod. 
12.10.3—5, oracle: 12.10.5; Zenob. 5.19 (CPG 1); PW 11.58 no. 131; Fontenrose 
1978: 329 Q186 (not historical). Thouriomanteis: Ar. Clouds 332, with schol. 
(Holwerda); Suid. sv Thouriomanteis. Exegetes: Eupolis PCG v F297. Peace of 
Nikias: Thuc. 5.19.2, 24.1. First-fruits decree: IG i? 78 (IG i? 76; MGL 73; Dillon 
and Garland 2010: 92—93 doc. 3.38). Even Lampon was not to be spared: Ar. Birds 
987—88 (cf. 521); compare Kratinos PCG ii F66 (Lampon as, ‘not one of the mor- 
tals’); Lysippos PCG v F6. For Lampon, see also Arist. Rhet. 14192; Plut. Mor. 812d; 
Kett 1966: no. 46; Ehrenberg 1948: 151, 157, 164—65; Oliver 1952: 406—10, 1954: 
171; Fontenrose 1978: 143, 156; Pritchett 1979: 62; Roth 1984: 65—66; Malkin 
1987:97—101; Stadter 1991: 114 n.13; Dillery 2005: 195—97; Flower 2008: 123-24, 
2008a. 

Aeschyl. Eum. 62—63. 

Melampous: see Chapter 2, pp. 66—67. 

Plat. Phaidr. 244d5—245a1. 

Plat. Rep. 364b—e, Phaidr. 244d. 

Harm: Diod. 17.98.3; Curt. 9.4.15, 27; before death: Diod. 17.116.7—117.1; cf. Plut. 
Alex. 74.1, 75.2. A dream oracle from the temple of Serapis in Babylon advised 
that Alexander not be moved from his sickbed: Plut. Alex. 66.4; Arr. Anab. 7.25.2 
(Ptolemy FGrH 138 F30; Aristoboulos FGrH 139 F60). 

Hdt. 9.37.4. The lack of logic in this story need not detain the reader. 
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Hdt. 8.134.2. 

Plat. Laws 933a-e. 

Figure 3.2: Kleoboulos (Kett 1966: no. 43):Athens NM 4473 (SEG 16.193, 17.100, 
21.838, 33.211; CEG ii.519); Aeschin. 2.78 (Pfuhl 1923: 11.525; Papademetriou 
1957; Robert 1958: 241, no. 217; Daux 1958: 364-66, fig. 3, 1972: 559-62 no. 
68; Picard 1963: 1432; Robert and Robert 1966: 362 no. 163; Clairmont 1970: 
145-46, no. 68; Karouzos 1972: xvi, pl. 6; Pritchett 1979: 57 (for epibates: Harp. sv 
epibates; LSJ’ 625; Jordan 1975: 184—203, esp. 195-96); Woysch-Méautis 1982: 51 
no. 234; Koch 1984: 65—66 pl. 12; Pekridou-Gorecki 1986: 96, 99, 117; Mantes 
1990: 83 n. 354; Scholl 1996: no. 232, pl. 48.2; Dillery 2005: 202; Flower 2008: 
96—97, 98 fig. 12. Kleoboulos: Davies 1971: 544; PAA 8558. His name appears 
spelled as Kleioboulos in the 'legend' on the stone. Different restorations are 
possible (see Clairmont; Hansen; Pritchett). Identifying Kleoboulos as a strategos 
(general) originated with Beloch 1884:315 (cf. Develin 1989: 207, 217), but there 
is no evidence for this. Pekridou-Gorecki 1986: 88-100 examines the eagle and 
snake symbol. 

Pritchett 1979: 57. 

Hom. Il. 12.200—209. 

This is discussed in Chapter 4. 

Diod. 13.97.4—98.2. 

Xen. Hell. 2.4.18—19. 

Delphic oracle regarding the death ofa Spartan king: Hdt. 7.220.3 (Anth. Pal. 14.96; 
PW ii.44 no. 100; Fontenrose 1978: 319 Q152); Megistias: epitaph: see n.1 above; 
Hdt. 7.219.1, 221; Kett 1966: no. 50; Dillery 2005: 204—205; Flower 2008: 49, 184. 
Paus. 4.21.2—11; Pritchett 1979: 56. The Spartan mantis was Hekas: see above. 
Aeschyl. Seven 568—69; Pin. Olym. 6.17—18. 

IG i? 1147.128—29 (M&L no. 33; Fornara 1983: no. 78); Kett 1966: 66; Dillery 
2005: 201; Flower 2008: 184. 

SEG 29.361 (cf. 33.293, 39.349). See Nice 2005: 89 n. 15; Dillery 2005: 201; 
Bremmer 2008: 138; Flower 2008: 184. 

Men. Perikeiromene (Girl with Her Hair Cut Short) 371. 

See Chapter 6. 

Similarly, the entrails revealed to Aigisthos that treachery was at hand: Eur. El. 
831-32. 

Kinadon: Xen. Hell. 3.3.4—10; Arist. Pol. 1306b 34—36; Polyain. Strat. 2.14.1; Max. 
Tyr. Dial. 35, 8c; David 1979; Jehne 1995; Lazenby 1997; Fornis 2007; Gish 2009; 
Powell 2009: 53-58; cf. Cartledge 1979: 267—69, 1987: 165, 355; Flower 2008: 82. 
Figure 3.3: Athens NM 226 (ThesCRA iii.8 no. 28; Fougères 1888; Blecher 1905: 
pl. 3; Lemerle 1935: 238-39, fig. 6; Mobius 1934; Karouzos 1972; 168, pl. 58; 
Neumann 1979: 43, pl. 22; Ridgway 1981: 141-42, pl. 101; Mantes 1990: 51-52, 
pl. 18; Burkert 1992: 182 n.14; Schefold 1997: 108—109, pl. 85; Kaltsas 2002: 132 
no. 254; Hupfloher 2005, figs 1-3; Connelly 2007: 238-40, fig. 8.13; Flower 2008: 
212-13, fig. 18). 

Diotima on the nature of love: Plat. Symp. 201d—212c (Diotima from Mantineia, 
not named as a priestess: 201d; relevant extract from Symposium: Ritchie and 
Ronald 2001: 9—15). Philosophical and sexual issues, her representation in the 
Symposium, and her historicity: Ridgway 1981: 141—42; Wider 1986: 44-48; Waithe 
1987: 83-106, esp. 101—108; Halperin 1991; Pender 1992; Hunter 2004: 81—98, 
139. Manto: Paus. 9.10.3. 

See Ridgway 1981: 141-42. 

Priestesses with keys as metonymous of their roles: Dillon 2002: 80-82; note some 
pictures and brief comments in the coffee-table volume reprise of Mantes 1990 in 
Connelly 2007: 230-34. 
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Plat. Symp. 201d. 202e—203a 206b. 

Dillon 2002: 82-83, figs 3.2, 3.3. 

See the discussion on direction in Chapter 4. 

Xen. Lak. Pol. 13.3. 

Satyra: SEG 35.626 (58.1936); within the context of women diviners: Hupfloher 
2005: fig. 4; Bremmer 2008: 150; Flower 2008: 214; Beerden 2013: 72. 

IG v 1.141 line 5,630 Bc (SEG 11.619, 35.329, 58.1936). For Satyra and Alkibia: 
see esp. Hupfloher 2008 (the connection with the hierothytai). 

For the epigram on Asterie: Nisetich 2005: 23, no. 26 (translation), with Gutzwiller 
2005: 308—309 (discussion). 

[Dem.] 25.77—79; Harpokration sv Theoris (Philochoros FGrH 382 F60: in fact, 
the description as mantis could well be Harpokration5 not Philochoros’); Suid. sv 
Theoris; Plut. Dem. 14.4: his description of her as a priestess, hiereia, is inaccurate 
in the strict sense of this word. See esp. Collins 2001 (the main and best discussion) 
on Theoris. Plato: Rep. 364b-d. 

Engastrimythoi: Halliday 1913: 62, 244—45; Dodds 1951: 71, 88—89 nn. 46-47, 
1973:199; Smith, W.D. 1965: 415, 425-26; Jacoby FGrH 3b Suppl. vol. 1,1954:358, 
vol. 2, 1954: 263; Forbes 1995: 25, 149—50, 162; Ogden 2001: 112-14; Dillon 
2002: 180; Johnston 2008: 140. Alkiphron 4.19.15—16 describes a second-century 
AD woman gastromantis from Phrygia (perhaps a literary invention). 

Hippocrates Epidemiai 7.28 (Littré); Ar. Wasps 1019 with schol. (Deubner) (the 
manteia of Eurykles); Plat. Soph. 252c with schol. (Philochoros FGrH 328 F78); 
Plut. Mor. 414e; Philo Mech. 1.654; Poll. Onom. 2.168; Hesych., Suid. sv engastri- 
mythos (FGrH 328 F78); Hesych. sv ensternomantisin; Soph. Aichmalotides TrGF 4 
F59 (the context and what he said about them is unknown); cf. Lucian Lexiphanes 
20. Clem. Protrep. 2.11.2: engastrimythoi mentioned with diviners by flour (aleuro- 
manteis) and barley (krithomanteis), these last two types of diviners are not known 
in the archaic or classical periods (first in: Hesychios sv aleuromantis, Suid sv proph- 
eteia, for krithomanteis). 

Plat. Soph. 252c with schol. (Philochoros FGrH 328 F78). 

1 Samuel 28.7—9 (cf. verse 3). For ’6b, see the examples from the Septuagint given 
in LSJ’ 467, sv engastrimythos): see Halliday 1913: 245; Forbes 1995: 296; Ogden 
2001: 113. Hippolytos’ twenty-two-line discourse (Eis Engastrimython), discussing 
Saul’s experience with the ‘witch’, is generally overlooked, and Psellos in the 
eleventh century AD also used the word for her (see Chapter 9, n.16). Isidore of 
Seville mentions the Saul incident: Etymologies 8.9.7. See also Iamblichos (Phot. 
Bibl. 75b), cf. Clem. Prot. 2.11.2 and Theod. Graec. affect. cur. 10.3.3. 

Aeschyl. Pers. 224. 

Plut. Mor. 414e. 

Plat. Soph. 252c. 

But note for a negative appraisal, Halliday 1913: 245, "These diviners belong, of 
course to the lowest grade of the profession, and ... drove a despised but perhaps 
profitable trade among the vulgar’. 

Arist. Parts An. 673a 17—22; c£. Linforth 1941: 134—35; not in Johnston 1999. 
Etruscan talking prophetic heads were Tages, Silenus and Hera Sospita: see 
Grummond 2006: 33-37, with figures. 

Phlegon of Tralles FGrH 257 F36 (ii) (cf. for a Roman example: F36 [iii]); Linforth 
1941; 133-34; Giannini 1966: 178-85; Parke 1988: 137-38; Hansen 1996: 28-32, 
no. 2; Felton 1999: 14, 20, 26, 105 n.94; Ogden 2002: 209-10. 

Hdt. 5.72.3, 6.66.2—3, 6.73.3, 6.75.1—3, 6.79, 6.81, cf. 6.65.2-3, 6.84. 

Kleomenes: Ael. Var Hist. 12.8 (cf. Hdt. 5.114); Devereux 1995: 111-12; 
Ogden 2001: 209. The story is probably unhistorical, for Herodotos in detailing 
Kleomenes’ madness makes no mention of it, and he would hardly have missed 
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the opportunity to relate this episode. Modern discussions of Kleomenes’ mad- 
ness omit the episode: Griffiths 1989; Munson 1993: 45—46. Prophetic heads: 
Ogden 2001: 208-209; Stoneman 2011: 67—69. 

Figure 3.4: Otago Museum (Dunedin) E48.266 (ARV? 1174.1, Add.? 339; LIMC ii 
Apollon 871, vi Mousa, Mousai 99, vii Orpheus 69; Cook 1940: iii pl. 16; Beazley 
1947: 40 n.7; Trendall 1951: 191, no. 116; Guthrie 1952: 36 n.5; Schoeller 1969: 
pl. 24.3; Panyagua 1972: 121—22 no. 75; Schmidt 1972: 130-31; Brommer 1973: 
358 B2; Graf 1988: 93—94; Fiorini 2006: 67, fig. 12; Swaddling and Perkins 2009: 
56 fig. 11). See also figures 2.3, 2.4. 

Philostephanos, a third-century Bc author, as reported by Stephanos of Byzantium 
in the reign of Justinian (sixth century AD): Steph. Byz. sv Anthana. Griffiths 1989: 
62—70, who discusses some of the difficulties of the text of Steph. Byz.; Devereux 
1995: 111-13. 

Refutation of Heresies 4.41. 

PGM 1v.1928—2005, 2125-39, 2140-44 (second century Ap?); translated in Betz 
1992: 72-79; see also PDM lxi 79-94. Pitys: Hopfner 1924: 416-23; Potter 1994: 
69; Graf 1997: 198—200; Ogden 2001: 211-12; Johnston 2008: 172; Stoneman 
2011: 233 n.29. 

Philostephanos: Steph. Byz. sv Anthana. 

Eur. TGrF 5.2 F627. 

Hdt. 5.58.3 (slightly different from Griffiths 1989: 68). 

See esp. Plut. Lys. 19 (though his details of the encrypting of secret messages [also 
Aulius Gellius Attic Nights 17.9] by this method is generally rejected); Thuc. 
1.113.1; Kelly 1985, 1998; Hornblower 1991: 217. 

Diog. Laert. 1.114 (Epimenides FGrH 457 T1; DK 2a.1). 

The canon of seven is first given by Plat. Protag. 343a: Thales, Pittakos, Bias, Solon, 
Kleoboulos, Myson, Chilon (who warned the father of Peisistratos in the boiling- 
over cauldron incident: Hdt. 1.59). Plut. Sol. 12. 4 (DK 3.a4; Epimenides FGrH 
457 T4c) notes that in some authors Periander takes Epimenides' place, as in 
Plutarchs own Symposium of the Seven Wise Men (Mor. 146b—164d). The most 
extensive account of Epimenides is Diog. Laert. 1.109—115 (DK 3a.1; Epimenides 
FGrH 457 T1); also informative is Plut. Sol. 12 (DK 3b.10; FGrH 457 T4c). For 
the collected testimonia and fragments of Epimenides, see FGrH 457, DK 3, 
cf. Freeman 1971: 9—11. The episode concerning Kylon (620s Bc) places him in 
the seventh century, but Plato has a sixth-century Bc Epimenides predicting ten 
years beforehand the 490 sc Persian invasion of Attika: Laws 642d (DK 3a.5; FGrH 
457 T4a). For Epimenides: Harrison 1912: 53—54; Guthrie 1950: 196—97; Dodds 
1951: 141—46; Griffiths 1989: 68—69; Svenbro 1993: 135—44; Dillery 2005: 182-83. 
Strabo 10.4.14 (DK 32.3; Epimenides FGrH 457 F7); Plut. Mor. 409e (DK 3b.11; 
Epimenides FGrH 457 F6). 

[Arist.] Ath. Pol. 1 (DK 3b.11; Epimenides FGrH 457 T4c); Plut. Sol. 12.1—4 (cf. for 
the affair without mentioning Epimenides: Hdt. 5.71; Thuc. 1.126.3—12; schol. Ar. 
Knights 445 [Holwerda]); FGrH 457 T4, Theopompos FGrH 115 F67a-b; cf. Suid. 
sv Epimenides (DK 3a.2; FGrH 457 T2); Rhodes 1993: 81. Epimenides without 
mentioning Kylon: Diog. Laert. 1.110; c£. Plato Laws 642d. 

Strabo 10.4.14 (Epimenides FGrH 457 F7). 

Diog. Laert. 1.110; also Paus. 1.14.4 (DK 3a.8; FGrH 457 F4d). 

Diog. Laert. 1.112. 

Plut. Mor. 158a. 

Paus. 1.14.4 (Epimenides FGrH 457 F4d). 

Plut. Sol. 12.5; also Diog. Laert. 1.114. 

Plut. Sol. 12.6. 

Max. Tyre Dial. 10.110 (Epimenides FGrH 457 T4f); Diog. Laert. 1.109, 111. 
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Diog. Laert. 1.115; Suid. sv Epimenides (FGrH 457 T2). 

Diog. Laert. 1.104, 1.112; Plato Laws 677e (Epimenides DK 3 A5); Plut. F26 
(Sandbach; schol. Hes. WD 41, citing Herodoros [FGrH 31 F1; Fowler 2000: 233 
F1]; Hermippos FGrH 1026 F12a; Plato ibid.), cf. Plut. Mor. 157d. The nymphs pro- 
vided him with special food: Tzetzes schol. Hes. WD 41bis (Gaisford) even gives 
the recipe. 

Diog. Laert. 1.114; c£. Ael. Anim. 12.7 (Epimenides FGrH 457 F3). 

Pin. Isth. 8.22-25 (wisdom and dispute-solving); doorkeeper: Ar. Frogs 465—69; 
Plat. Gorg. 523e—524a (three judges), Apol. 21a (four), cf. Isok. 9.15. LIMC i Aiakos 
311-12; see Cook 1940: 401, 1164; Gantz 1993: 219-23. 

Plat. Laws 642d: an aner theios. 

Plut. Sol. 12.4. 

Kirk and Raven 1971: 21-22. 

Hence Diog. Laert. 1.112. 
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21—24 and Paul Epistle to Titus 1.12 (DK 3b.1), do not seem to justify a claim for 
such a work. Epimenides’ works: Diog. Laert. 1.111—12 (DK 3b.1-25; FGrH 457 
FF1-22). 

Epimenides: Suid. sv Epimenides (FGrH 457 T2); Aristeas: Hdt. 4.13-16 (Bolton 
1962: 209—210, no. 12; further testimonia and fragments: 207—214); Suid. sv 
Aristeas; Bolton 1962: 119-75; Bremmer 1983: 25-26. Cf. the myth of Er and 
his soul’s visit to the Underworld (Plat. Rep. 614a—6214d). 

Hermotimos: Diog. Laert. 8.4—5 (from Herakleides of Pontos: apparently not in 
Wehrli); Apoll. Mirab. 3; Bremmer 1983: 26-27. 

Arist. Rhet. 1418a 21—24 (DK 3.b4; Epimenides FGrH 457 F1). 

Diog. Laert. 1.114. 

Plut. Mor. 409e (Epimenides FGrH 457 F6). 

Persians: Plat. Laws 642d; Arkadians: Diog. Laert. 1.114 (citing Theopompos FGrH 
115 F69). 

Paus. 2.21.3 (Epimenides FGrH 457 T5e), cf. Paus 3.12.11 (T5d); cf. Diog. Laert. 
1.115. 

Sosibios: Diog. Laert. 1.115 (FGrH 595 F15); Paus. 3.11.11 (Epimenides FGrH 
457 F5c). 

Suid. sv Epimenides (FGrH 457 T2); proverb: Suid. sv Epimenides;, Diogenianos 
8.28 (CPG 1.309, also aware of Epimenides' long sleep: CPG ii.49), cf. Apostolios 
7.73 (CPG 1.415), 17.14 (CPG 11.689). 

Dodds 1951:142, 163 n.43; Griffiths 1989: 69, 77 n.48 (disputing Dodds); Svenbro 
1993: 137—38, 140; Dillery 2005: 182. 

Including Wasps 1019. 

See esp. Caster 1937: 255—60, 1938; Victor 1997: 8-37, 52-57. 

See for Alexander: Bouché-Leclercq iii.357—61; Weinrich 1921; Nock 1928; Eitrem 
1947: 73-86; Jones 1985: 41, 1986: 133-48; Robert 1980: 393—421, 1981; Francis 
1985: 69-73; Anderson 1986: 60, 63, 138, 146, 156, esp. 184, 1994: 24-37, 43-55, 
66—68, 120-22, 202-04; Potter 1994: 45—47; Forbes 1995: 25, 162-65; Nollé 1996: 
172-73; Turcan 1996: 14, 258-60; Victor 1997: esp. 1-8; Luck 2000: 220; Dickie 
2001: 220-24, 240-42; Chaniotis 2002; Hovenden 2002: 26-28; Davis 2003: 49; 
Marek 2003: 111—17; Steger 2005; Luck 2006: 73-74, 297; Dillon 2017. 

Luc. Alex. 3-15. 

Luc. Alex. 3.19 claims that this was a copy of the method being used at the oracle 
of Amphilochos of Cilicia, son of Amphiaraos. 

Luc. Alex. 13, 26; Alexander and glossolalia: Hovenden 2002: 27-28. 

Figure 3.5: Constanza Museum 2003 (LIMC iv Glykon 1; EAA Suppl. 356 
fig. 332, cf. EAA ii1.964—95; ThesCRA iii.98 no. 119, pl. 15; Robert 1980: 1.397—98, 
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fig. 1;Victor 1997: pl. 1; Marek 2003: pl. 165). A smaller 6cm bronze statuette in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts has the neck much straighter, adding to the 
anthropomorphic look of the upper section (MFA 03.986; LIMC iv Glykon 3; 
ThesCRA iii.98 no. 120, pl. 15). For the evidence of coins, inscriptions and stat- 
ues, see LIMC iv Glykon 6—18; esp. Robert 1980: 393—421;Victor 1997 (plates); 
Marek 2003: 114-16, pls 165—71b; Miron 1996: 173-76; Ameling 1985; Jones 
1986: 136—48, 1998; Sfameni Gasparro 1999: 278-81. 

Luc. Alex. 49—59. 

Such as Celsus’ Refutation of Heresies 4.28—42. 

Philost. Apoll. 7.39. 

Hippolytos Heresies 4.28—42, esp. 29, 32, 34, 41, see also 6.2 (the fraudulent Simon). 
Cf. PGM iv.2006-2125. 

Pos. Ep. 35; see Bastianini, Gallazzi and Austin 2001: 149-50; Bremmer 2008: 138-39. 
Plut. Alex. 73.1—2. 

Lion seal: Plut. Alex. 2.2—3; Tert. de anima 46 (Ephoros FGrH 70 F217); see Chapter 4. 
Alexander's dreams: Pritchett 1979: 100—101. There are nine dreams in Plutarch's 
Alexander. King 2013 (for Olympias: 89—92). For Aristander: Berve 1926: no. 117; 
Robinson 1929; Stark 1958: 107—108; Grunewalt 1982; Landucci 1993; Nice 2005; 
Heckel 2006: 45—46; Flower 2008: 172, 179. 

Artemidoros Oneir. 1.31, 4.23; see Pendrick 2002: 244—45 T11(a); Corno 1969: 
7—23,105-108; Lieshout 1980: 192-95. 

Tyre: Arr. Anab. 2.18.1 (the only dream in Anab.); Plut. Alex. 24.5; Curt. 4.2.17. 
Satyr: Artem. Oneir. 4.23—24; Plut. Alex. 24.3—5; Pseudo-Kallisthenes Historia 
Alexandri Magni 1.35.1—9 (Kroll): the satyr gives Alexander cheese (tyros) to trample; 
Brenk 1975: 343. Bloody bread: Curt. 4.2.14, 17.41.7. 

Appian Syriaca 64; Justin 15.3.11—14. 

Pos. Ep. 30. 

Orpheus: Plut. Alex. 14.5; Arr. Anab. 1.11.1—2; Iter. Alex. 17; Pseudo-Kallisthenes 
Historia Alexandri Magni 1.42.6 (Kroll); Ariobarzanes: Diod. 17.17.6—7. 

Arr. Anab. 4.15.7—8; Plut. Alex. 57.3; Strabo 9.7.3; Athen. 42f; Iter, Alex. 97. 

See Chapter 4. 

Arr. Anab. 1.25.6—-8, with 25. Interestingly, only Arrian reports this theion. 

Arr. Anab. 2.26.4—27.2 (quotation: 2.27.1); Plut. Alex. 25.3—4: a clod of earth (not 
a rock), and the bird became entangled in the siege machinery; Curtius 4.6.1—13; 
Iter. Alex. 46—47. 

See Chapter 4 for Alexandria foundation. 

Plin. Nat. Hist. 17.243 (Corno 1969: 4 F 23b); Nice 2005: 90, 93—94. 

Plut. Alex. 31.1—2 (citing Eratosthenes FGrH 241 F29). 

Eclipse: Arr. Anab. 3.7.6; Plut. Alex. 31.4; Cic. div. 1.121; Curt. 4.10.2; Pritchett 
1979: 112; sacrifice: Arr. Anab. 3.7.6. 

Plut. Alex. 31.4; Curt. 4.13.14—16; sphagia: discussed in Chapter 6. 

Plut. Alex. 33.1—2 (quotation: 33.2; Kallisthenes FGrH 124 F36); Curt. 4.15.26—27. 
Zen. 5.34; also at: Suid. sv Oude purphoros eleiphthe. 

Plut. Alex. 50.2—4; murder of Kleitos: 51.5—6 (Brenk 1975: 340). 

Arr. Anab. 4.9.5; Plut. Alex. 52.1. 

Arr. Anab. 4.4.2-3 (sacrifices), attacks Scythians: 4.4.4—9; quotations: 4.4.3, 9 
(slightly different versions in Curt. 7.7.8—9, 7.7.22—29; Iter. Alex. 85). 

Ael. Var. Hist. 12.64. 

Damon: Pos. Ep. 34, cf. Bastianini et al. 2001: 149; Aristander: Arr. Anab. 2.2.3—5. 


4 ‘Interpreting omens from birds’ 


He is fortunate and prosperous who knows of all of this, 

Carrying out his work blameless in the eyes of the immortals, 

Interpreting omens from birds and avoiding wrongdoing. 
Hesiod Works and Days' 


Birds were the messengers of the gods par excellence, and in their divinatory 
role were central to Greek prophetic practice. Since the beginnings of Greek 
history the flight, actions and cries of birds were interpreted, both by the ordi- 
nary person and the specialist diviner (such as Kalchas in the Iliad), to help them 
understand the world around them, and to decide on future plans and activities 
in accordance with the will of the gods. Although birds were the messengers 
of the gods generally, they were seen particularly as the emissaries of the pre- 
eminent gods of prophecy, Zeus and Apollo. Zeus is frequently described as 
panomphaios, the ‘all-disclosing’, though other deities sometimes are also given 
this title.* 

In the Iliad itself there are numerous bird omens, and Zeus’ preferred bird 
was the eagle. Direction was important and is often indicated, as when Zeus 
sends Priam an eagle from the right as a good omen in answer to his prayer? 
Eagles as birds of prey often swoop and carry off their quarry, and this was 
thought to be extremely prophetic. They are not presently, and probably were 
not in archaic and classical times, common birds in Greece, and as they nest in 
eyries, cliffs and mountain tops they appear to human sight as if arriving from 
the heavens, as was appropriate for the bird of Zeus. Ravens — Apollo’s espe- 
cial bird — were also considered to be predictive, as too were a wide variety of 
other bird species. 

Hesiod stresses the importance and significance of bird divination: ‘He is 
fortunate and prosperous who knows of all of this (that he has related in his 
Works and Days, carrying out his work blameless in the eyes of the immortals, 
interpreting omens from birds and avoiding wrongdoing’.* One of the Greek 
words for bird, oionos, became so closely associated with an omen that it was 
employed for any form of omen, and not just those from birds. This very point 
is made by the leader of the chorus of birds in Aristophanes’ play of that name: 
‘for whatever is crucial in manteia you consider an ornis (bird)’. Birds are, in 
the words of the chorus, ‘Ammon, Delphi, Dodona, and Phoibos Apollo’ for 
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mortals: the chorus thus articulates the prophetic power of birds in the same 
terms as the oracular centres. People, they argue, do not do anything with- 
out first going to the birds, whether about undertaking commerce, decisions 
about their livelihood, or getting married. The leader explains that various 
types of what can be termed ‘by the way’ omens in particular are known as a 
bird (oionos), whether it be an utterance, a sneeze, a chance meeting, a sound 
(pheme), a servant? an ass (perhaps by the sound of its braying): ‘so aren't we 
obviously, then, your prophetic Apollo?' If the birds are worshipped instead 
of the current deities, then trips to Ammon and Delphi will no longer be 
necessary.’ 

Apollo in teaching Hermes the art of prophecy advises that whoever comes 
to Apollo (at Delphi), guided by ‘the voice and flight of birds of perfect omen’, 
will have the advantage of Apollo’s advice which does not deceive. Here two 
ways in which birds provide guidance are indicated: by the noises they make 
and by their movements. But, on the other hand, those who put their trust 
in ‘idly chattering’ birds, inquiring into manteia against Apollo’s will, and 
seeking to know more than the gods, will go to Delphi on an idle journey, 
although Apollo will nevertheless accept their sacrifices. An important distinc- 
tion is made here, as always, in Greek divination: birds can be prophetic, but 
not every noise they make is so, and observers must use some discretion in 
their judgement of what is prophetic and what is not. Apollo gives to those 
placing trust in these idle chatterings a ‘prophecy’, which will be of no conse- 
quence to those consulting him: this is not Apollo’s fault and the god cannot 
be censured." 

In this instruction to Hermes in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, Apollo intro- 
duces another set of mantic creatures: three virgin sisters with wings and 
whitened hair (indicating their age), who dwell at Delphi. These are 'teachers 
of divination’, who feed on honey which inspires them to prophesy, but predict 
falsely when deprived of this nectar. Apollo grants these to Hermes to use to 
learn the future, and if Hermes teaches the art of consulting them to any mortal, 
‘he will often hear your response’. Other sources give the sisters a collective 
name, the Thriai, meaning ‘stones’. Pherykedes numbers the sisters as three, 
and Philochoros provides an etymology: pebbles used in divination were named 
after the Thriai, but he also notes tellingly that it was Athena who discovered 
the use of pebbles as a means of prophecy and that Apollo was contemptuous, 
claiming it to be false divination, stating through a Pythia that, “There are many 
casters of pebbles, the divination used by poor men’. Clearly Delphic proph- 
ecy was superior in its god’s own eyes; and ‘poor’ here means those who were 
economically poor: pebbles were a poor man’s divination, a paltry substitute for 
one who could not afford to go to Delphi to consult Apollo's Pythia.’ 

Divination in the epic world of Homer involved the observation of birds, 
and here, and elsewhere in Greek literature, the bird-diviner was known as an 
oionistes or oionopolos; other terms are employed, and Polydamas says that he 
himself interprets a bird omen just as a theopropos (prophet) would. Kalchas 
when he interprets bird omens in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon is called both a stra- 
tomantis (the army’s mantis) and a mantis. Teiresias in Euripides’ Phoenician 
Women is an oionomantis, whereas in the same play Amphiaraos, who is an 
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expert in entrail divination, is a mantis, but in the Suppliants, when depicted as 
a diviner capable of interpreting all forms of signs, is known as an oionosko- 
pos, just as oionos can refer to any omen, and not just one involving birds. In 
an appropriate context, the appearance of a bird could also be a sign, a teras 
(plural: terata)."! 

Bird prophecy was known as manteia in Homer," and the term oionoskopia 
is first encountered in the epigrams of Poseidippos, with oionomanteia and 
ornithomanteia appearing only in later sources.” In the Odyssey, when an eagle 
flies from the right, Helen tells those present, ‘I will prophesy (manteusomai), as 
the gods put it into my heart and as I think it will eventuate’. An interpreter of 
bird omens — such as the Trojan Polydamas (‘for he was the one man who could 
see both the past and the future") — could be called a theopropos (prophet), with 
the verb form being used for prophesying, as Kalchas prophesies (theopropeon) 
the omen ofthe sparrow, her eight young and the snake. From oionos came the 
verb oionizomai, used generally for all types of divination." Helen states that 
she relies on divine inspiration, but elsewhere this is rarely articulated; Kalchas, 
for example, in the Iliad and Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, interprets the omens 
immediately without reference to any divine help. Teiresias in Aeschylus’ Seven 
Against Thebes is said by Eteokles to think in his mind and heart about omens, 
and describes him as, ‘the seer, the shepherd of birds, who observes with his 
ears and mind prophetic birds, with no help from the fire, with infallible skill, 
the master of this kind of divination'.? Perhaps this ‘thinking’ is instantaneous. 
Although Helen seems to refer to some form of divine inspiration, it is not an 
ecstatic one — rather a calm interpretation of the meaning of the omen. 

Divination from birds, as agents of Zeus who generally employed eagles, but 
also sparrows in the 'snake and sparrow' episode (see below), is the main form 
of divination in the Homeric poems: if hieroskopia was practised in Greece in 
Homer's time, he ignores it. It is not employed by his heroes, and in his Iliad 
the gods do not send signs through sacrificial entrails, which are skewered and 
eaten as the first part of a sacrificial meal enjoyed by the heroes without any 
attempt to divine from them. Aeschylus was very much in the same tradition, 
and although he knew of hieroskopia considered it much inferior to bird divi- 
nation, and his protagonists do not practise it.'^ An oionistes can interpret bird 
prophecies but, like all Greek diviners, could not change the future: Ennomos 
was an oionistes, but his bird divination did not prevent his “black fate’ and 
Achilles slew him." Homer's focus on oionomanteia had its effect on Greek 
history — Alexander, following in the Homeric epic tradition, is largely sur- 
rounded by various bird omens in the historical narratives, even if he did make 
use of omens from sacrifices. '? 

For Aeschylus, divining by the birds was clearly the superior mantic art — his 
Teiresias, the ‘shepherd of birds’, in the Seven against Thebes is described as not 
using fire, presumably either as part of hieroskopia or by observing the flames 
themselves. Here the archaic tradition, as recorded in Homer and Hesiod, con- 
tinues, for neither of them knows of (or chooses to describe) divination using 
‘help from fire’, the ‘new’ mantic techne of hieroskopia, which was widely 
employed by the mid-fifth century (with vase scenes from c.530 Bc onwards), 
the time the play Prometheus Bound with its references to divination by entrails 
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was probably produced. (Attributing this play to Aeschylus has always been 
a matter of debate, and the references to hieroskopia in it cast further doubt 
on claims that it is a genuine play of Aeschylus.) In Sophokles’ Antigone, for 
example, bird divination is listed alongside entrail inspection as one means of 
divination, and as being equally valid." 

Numerous species of birds were involved in divination (see below), and 
more often than not are quite ordinary birds such as ravens (though this was the 
particular bird of Apollo, see Figures 1.1 and 1.2), and whereas the predatory 
eagle makes spectacular entries at key moments in epic and history, it is not 
the everyday carrier of divine messages. Specific treatments of bird lore seem 
to have existed, such as a lost work attributed to Hesiod, but the only extant 
works comprise a handful of epigrams by Poseidippos in the third century Bc. 
There are, as usual, scattered references in literature, especially in Homeric epic 
where they are central to the development of the plot, as signs of the gods’ 
will and divine direction of the progress of the Trojan War. Artemidoros in his 
Oneirokritika lists some bird omens, but he is interested specifically in dreams 
and these omens are simply part of his larger compilation.” 


Poseidippos: Oionoskopika (omens from birds) 


In the second century Bc in the Fayoum, Egypt, a papyrus book roll was 
re-used as mummy cartonnage (cartonnage was made of layers of discarded 
papyrus or other material, and used for mummy masks and cases)?! When 
discovered in 1992 and reconstructed,? the roll was found to contain 112 
epigrams dating to the Hellenistic period.? Although there is no indication 
of authorship on the roll, two of the epigrams were known previously and 
attributed in antiquity to Poseidippos of Pella (Macedonia), who wrote in the 
first half of the third century Bc. Editors, commentators and scholars on the 
whole therefore attribute the 112 epigrams in the papyrus to him (probably 
correctly).^* Through the use of headings, the epigrams were divided in antiq- 
uity into subsets (the first three are: Lithika: ‘On Stones’; Oionoskopika: “Bird 
Divination’; Anathematika: ‘Dedications’).* 

For divination, of particular interest are the fifteen epigrams (21—35) in the 
section on Oionoskopika, which is generally mistranslated by modern editors as 
‘bird omens’ but should rather be ‘omen interpretation'.?^ Whereas Greek lit- 
erature from Homer onwards had frequently noted individual bird or other 
omens, this is what could be termed the first ‘collection’ of divinatory signs, 
although Poseidippos’ collection of omens is rather eclectic." There is no 
intention, either in this particular section of epigrams, or elsewhere in the 
epigrams as a whole, to be exhaustive in a thematic sense; rather Poseidippos 
is recording what seems to be a miscellaneous collection of ominous ‘episodes’, 
and the epigrams do not constitute a mini-treatise on bird divination inform- 
ing the reader fully about its procedures. These Poseidippan epigrams are, 
nevertheless, the most extensive corpus of omens collected together in Greek 
literature. 

Hesiod’s work on bird divination could have provided Poseidippos with 
the idea of bringing together some episodes of such omens.” It is many 
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centuries later that the next extant work dealing specifically with divination 
from birds appears, in the eleventh century Ap, and it is only a short treatise at 
that. Michael Psellos, the Byzantine scholar, wrote a work entitled Concerning 
Omoplatoskopia and Oionoskopia (Shoulder Blade and Bird Divination), of which 
lines 33—56 (of the 82 in the treatise) deal with bird divination. He is clearly 
influenced by Greek (and possibly Roman) ideas concerning the interpreta- 
tion of bird movements, particularly those of the raven and crow, and he 
writes that he will delineate the differences in meaning derived from the 
‘flight, voice, posture and activity’ of these two birds, and ends by noting: 


Apollonios the Spartan thoroughly investigated all (signs of) birds respect- 
ing every outcome, investigating both their voice and breathing and 
number and location, and size and classification and course of life, both 
complete and half-finished, and sound, whether fluent, distressed, pleasant 
to hear, unpleasant to hear, ill-sounding, harmonious, and discordant, out 
of which he finds the various kinds of outcomes. And the little owl and 
woodpecker and wren and heron will prophesy for you. But that’s enough 
about birds.” 


Unfortunately nothing is known of Apollonios the Spartan except this refer- 
ence in Psellos, and it is uncertain whether he was a classical, Hellenistic, or 
even Byzantine author, as his detailed account which could throw light on 
oionoskopia is now lost. 

Poseidippos’ attitude is that of the believer in oionoskopia, and he names 
individual diviners with respect. He mentions Damon of Telmessos (the place 
of origin of Alexander’s mantis Aristander) who prophesies from a hill where 
the voice and flight of the birds of Zeus can be consulted,” although he writes 
that the mantis Strymon of Thrace was named by Alexander the Great as the 
‘supreme craftsman in bird divination’, for Alexander defeated the Persians 
three times by heeding the omens of crows. Asterie the mantis also calls upon 
the grey heron in her sacred rites.*' Poseidippos’ epigrams indicate that whereas 
there was a common knowledge both of famous diviners and of some bird 
omens, others would have required a sophisticated nuanced interpretation by 
mantels. 

Some of Poseidippos’ divinatory epigrams relate to omens experienced 
by individuals: signs that appeared to Euelthon, Alexander, Antimachos and 
Aristoxeinos.? Others are of a generic nature along the lines of ‘if this bird 
appears, this will happen',? whereas some are omens not involving birds,” and 
two honour manteis.” 

In the order in which they appear, the epigrams' contents are: 

(21) a shearwater” is a bad sign, the hawk a good one in relation to the 
sailing of ships; (22) a wagtail is a farmer's joy for it is a good fly catcher 
amongst his crops, but for those sailing, may a Thracian crane appear; 
(23) a shearwater is a good sign for fishermen; (24) the black Theban bird 
and the shearwater are signs of a good catch for fishermen; (25) a chance 
encounter of an old man is a good sign if travelling on land or sea, and 
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for a crowned priest proud of his children if enquiring about marriage; 
(26) the best omen when acquiring about a servant is a heron; (27) the best 
omen when enquiring about the birth of children is a vulture; (28) meeting 
an old man in tears is a bad sign for anyone going to war: Timoleon 
the Phokian ignored this omen and was killed in battle; (29) larks and 
finches together are dangerous: Euelthon saw them so and was murdered 
by thieves; (30) a statue that perspires is a bad omen in war, but, if the god 
of the statue is invoked, the enemy will be destroyed; (31) the simultane- 
ous appearance of an eagle and lightning were omens of victory for the 
Argead (Macedonian) kings, as was Athena’s statue moving its right foot 
for Alexander the Great; (32) Antimachos was setting out to battle when 
his servant carrying his armour and belt tripped; Antimachos was disturbed 
by the omen, and his servant brought the hero back from the battle as a 
small pile of ash; (33) Aristoxeinos had a dream which he misinterpreted 
and died in battle as a result; (34) the mantis Damon prophesies from a hill 
with an extensive view: one can consult through him the voice and omens 
of Zeus (i.e., the eagle); (35) the grave stele of the Thracian hero-mantis 
Strymon who thrice predicted from the sounds of his raven victory for 
Alexander the Great. 


Strymon’s stele showed a raven, emblematic of his mantic powers, just as the 
eagle and snake were engraved on the stele of Kleoboulos the mantis at Athens 
(Figure 3.2): 


Strymon, a seer, lies underneath this raven, 
Thracian hero, foremost overseer of bird-omens; 
Alexander dubbed him so with his seal, 


For communing with his raven he thrice defeated Persians. 


No real pattern or organising theme can be detected in these epigrams: the 
collection is rather miscellaneous. Certain ominous events and bird appear- 
ances have caught Poseidippos’ fancy, for whatever reason. Some of the omens 
in these epigrams are generic, and apply to anyone sailing, fishing or making 
enquiries and the like, whereas others concern specific, named individuals. 
Some of the items are ‘scientific’ in nature — for example, the fact that the 
shearwater, like the Theban bird, diving into the ocean is a good sign that 
fish are about is a common-sense observation and hardly an omen, but as the 
Greeks saw divine providence behind the appearance of the birds, its appear- 
ance could be considered prophetic.? But this very ability to dive deep into the 
sea also makes it a bad omen if a ship is being launched; by association the ship 
will dive deep into the sea and sink, whereas the hawk, which flies high in the 
sky, is in contrast a propitious sign.” It makes sense that meeting an old man in 
tears is a bad omen when setting out for battle: it is the old men left behind in 
war who will grieve for their sons,? and that a servant tripping when carrying 
his master’s weaponry presages his master’s death is also logical. Such interpre- 
tations of bird behaviour lie less within a precise body of oionoskopia wisdom 
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than to common knowledge shared by the fishermen and sailors concerned, 
and Poseidippos’ readers will easily have seen the connection between the 
particular omen and what happened to the individuals who experienced them. 

A significant number of the epigrams are ‘case studies’, in which Poseidippos 
cites the name of an individual who encountered a particular omen which 
served as a prophecy for their future." Ignoring an omen is shown to have 
its consequences: Timoleon of Phokis ridiculed an omen and died in battle; 
Antimachos knew that his servant dropping his armour was a bad omen, 
but went into battle despite this warning, and came back in an urn; whereas 
Aristoxeinos misinterpreted a dream and died in battle. There is a very real 
sense in all thirteen of these epigrams dealing with omens that the outcome 
of the omen was ‘determined’ and could not be averted. On the other hand, 
Timoleon, Antimachos and Aristoxeinos had a choice: they need not have gone 
into battle, and the sailors who see the shearwater have to decide whether to 
sail or not.*! 

There is little sense of propitiation as a means of neutralising an adverse 
omen, except in the case of the sweating statue which portends an enemy inva- 
sion of the city: Poseidippos advises that supplicating the god that the statue 
represents can reverse the meaning of the omen and, in that case, the deity will 
send fire against the enemy and his crops. But divine agency is largely missing 
from the collection, and it is not clear which deities send the hawk, shearwater, 
black Theban bird or vulture. No gods are named. When a deity is involved, in 
both cases it involves statues, the living embodiments of the god, as in the case 
of the sweating statue just mentioned, whereas in another episode, the statue of 
Athena outside her temple moved her right (dexios: propitious) foot as a teras 
when Alexander was planning to defeat the Persians.” 

Weather signs were also of interest to Poseidippos:? two epigrams concern 
birds that, in a sense, predict the weather. In the very first oionoskopic epi- 
gram, at the launching of a ship, a hawk (‘a bird that flies high’) is a good sign, 
whereas the deep-diving shearwater is not. A swift-winged hawk appeared at 
the launching of Timon’s ship, and the implicit meaning is that this is a sign 
of good weather — and a safe voyage." A wagtail’s appearance is a happy one 
for the farmer, as it eats the insects amongst the plants: superficially this is not 
actually an omen at all, except that it stands for the preservation of the farmer's 
crop and an excellent harvest. In the second half of this epigram a Thracian 
crane is said to be a good sign when sailing over the sea to Egypt, and fits into 
this bird’s general association with good weather.? Birds are associated with 
the weather throughout Greek hterature, beginning with Hesiod, followed 
by Demokritos, pseudo- Theophrastos and Aratos, and this is drawn on by the 
tenth-century AD Byzantine Geoponika.* Birds are not omens in these cases but 
‘scientific’ signs of forthcoming weather patterns." 


Eagles in the Homeric poems 


In the Iliad there are numerous bird omens; their direction of flight was 
important and is often indicated, as when Zeus sends Priam, in answer to his 
prayer concerning Hektor's body, an eagle (Zeus’ bird of omen) from the 
right as a good omen. Eagles when hunting often carry off what they have 
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swept down to hunt, which would appear ominous to the onlooker. When 
Agamemnon appealed to Zeus when Hektor was at the Greek ships, ready to 
burn them, he sent an eagle (‘truest of omens among wingéd birds’) clutch- 
ing a fawn in its talons, which it dropped beside the altar of Zeus. Taking this 
as an auspicious sign, the Greeks renewed their battle vigour. An eagle, flying 
from the right and bearing a large goose, came towards Telemachos and then 
off to the right at Mycenae as he was departing for Pherai, which encouraged 
all present. Somewhat later, as Telemachos landed in Ithaka, a hawk, ‘swift 
messenger of Apollo’, flew from the right, holding a dove, plucking out her 
feathers as it went. These fell on the ground nearby between Telemachos and 
his ship, and Theoklymenos the mantis interpreted this favourably. Penelope 
dreamt that her twenty geese were killed by an eagle: the geese were the 
importunate suitors for her hand in marriage, and they would later be slaugh- 
tered by Odysseus. 

Just prior to the Trojan War as the Greeks were on the point of setting out, 
an omen sent by Zeus prophesied the success of Agamemnon and Menelaos 
at Troy:? 


Warlike bird of omen, 

King of Birds appearing to the Kings of Ships, 
One black, one white of tail, 

Near the palace, on the side of the spear hand, 
Perched in full view, 

Devouring a hare, pregnant with many offspring, 


Caught in her final run. 


Kalchas as the army’s mantis (stratomantis) immediately interpreted this: the 
two eagles were Agamemnon and Menelaos, and they and the host of Greeks 
will seize Priam’s city. Birds of auspicious omen appear on the right-hand 
side of warriors, ‘hard by the spear hand’, in the parlance of Aeschylus. But 
although Zeus has sent this omen, Kalchas also prophesies that Artemis will be 
angry at the devouring of the hare and its unborn brood. She, as the chorus 
explains, ‘takes delight in the suckling young of all the beasts that roam the 
countryside’.*° This then sets in motion a whole train of events, for the oppos- 
ing winds that keep the Greek fleet from sailing are interpreted by Kalchas as a 
sign of Artemis’ displeasure, and Iphigeneia (Agamemnon’s daughter) must be 
sacrificed to her in recompense. Despite this unhappy beginning, the Greeks 
will succeed at Troy, and the two eagles and hare represent victory and became 
a symbol of this for the Greeks.*! 


Ominous ravens and Alexander the Great 


Strymon’s consultations of his ravens, according to Poseidippos, led Alexander 
to ‘three victories’ against the Persians, presumably those at Granikos, Issos and 
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Gaugamela. Ravens fell dead at Alexander’s feet when he entered Babylon in 
323 Bc (on the same occasion the mantis Peithagoras sacrificed for Alexander’s 
fate: ominously the liver had no lobe).? Accounts in the Alexander tradition 
also include ravens in their role as guides, of which there are many examples 
in divinatory narratives: the Pythia informed the envoys from Orchomenos, 
which was being decimated by a pestilence, that a raven would lead them to 
the bones of Hesiod, which they were to take to their city in order to end 
the plague. An eagle guided Kimon to find the bones of Theseus so that they 
could be brought back to Athens — as he was an epic hero, an eagle rather than 
a raven was called for. Birds could also guide the founders of a city to the site: 
the city of Kolonides in Messenia was founded by Athenians led by Kolainos, 
who followed a ‘crested lark’ in accordance with an oracle. 

Kallisthenes, Alexander the Great’s ‘official’ historian, followed by subse- 
quent writers such as Aristoboulos, recorded that Alexander was guided to 
Siwah by two crows after his army became lost in the desert. Strabo consid- 
ered this to be mere flattery by historians, presumably because Kallisthenes 
attributed a divine guiding hand leading Alexander to Siwah, where he would 
hear so much that was profitable for him. Timaios made the same assessment 
as Strabo. Ptolemy, however, had his own version of how Alexander was 
guided to Siwah, and he may probably have been motivated to ‘outshine’ 
Aristoboulos: his account was that two serpents led the way both to Siwah and 
on the return journey, and that they did so with their phone, voice. This could 
mean that they hissed to the Macedonians to follow, but, since Ptolemy’s exag- 
gerations are so blatant as to be roundly criticised by Strabo, his meaning is that 
they actually spoke to Alexander.? Whatever Ptolemy’s motives, he obviously 
considered that talking serpent guides were much more interesting and unusual 
than the more mundane pair of crows of Kallisthenes and Aristoboulos. Crows 
are monogamous, mating for life — Aelian notes that in olden times men sang 
the song “The Crow’ (Korone) at weddings, and that bird diviners still say that 
to hear a single crow (that is, without its partner for life) is a bad sign.?* 


The ominous status of the raven and eagle 


Certain birds were more prophetic than others, and two had a particular rela- 
tionship with a god; Zeus and Apollo were the main deities of divination, and 
each had his own bird of prophecy: the eagle and raven, respectively. Homer 
shows a definite preference for the eagle, especially in battle contests in which 
the outcome 1s generally determined by Zeus, and refers to 1t as 'the surest bird 
of omen'.? But it was the raven that was more common in divination. Known 
as the ‘servant’ of Apollo, its particular prophecy was by its ‘croaking’.°° An 
enthroned Zeus with a large eagle features on a Lakonian black-figure cup, 
the eagle here symbolising Zeus’ power of prophecy.” Apollo's raven is seen 
on a well-known Athenian white ground vase; here the god, clasping his tor- 
toise-shell lyre, appears to be pouring a libation to it (Figure 1.1). It was the 
favourite bird of divination of the mantis Strymon, who predicted Alexander's 
battle victories three times through (the voice of) his raven, as recorded by 
Poseidippos,? and it was important enough to be carved on his tombstone, just 
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as that of the mantis Kleoboulos was marked by an eagle (Figure 3.2); in both 
cases the bird signifying the importance of each bird to the diviner in question. 


A veritable menagerie of wingéd birds 


However, there was more to ornithomanteia than the eagle and raven: a 
veritable menagerie of wingéd birds assisted the gods in guiding mortals on 
the ornithological prophetic trail. Porphyry in the third century AD refers 
to several, some of which would otherwise not be known as divinatory: the 
eagle is sent by Zeus; the falcon and raven by Apollo; the stork by Hera; the 
krex (possibly the corncrake) and owl by Athena; the crane by Demeter; and 
‘others by others’. Some of these are not otherwise attested (such as the krex 
and the crane), but perhaps they could relate to contemporary practices in 
Porphyry’s time, or writings now lost. 

An owl hooting is taken by Theophrastos’ Deisidaimon as a bad omen, 
and he will not continue on his way until he has said ‘Athena is mightier’; 
similarly in Menander an owl’s cry is unpropitious. Yet this wise bird is also 
a good omen, for in a famous incident before the battle of Salamis in 480 Bc, 
one flew through the assembled Greek fleet from the right and landed in the 
rigging of Themistokles’ ship, which was taken as an omen from Athena, sig- 
nifying that the Greeks should meet the Persians in battle there rather than 
withdraw. In 311 sc, Agathokles of Syracuse realised his soldiers were afraid of 
the Carthaginians against whom they were about to give battle, so he let loose 
owls (which he had collected previously for such an eventuality) amongst his 
men. These flew through the phalanx, landing on shields and helmets, thus 
encouraging the soldiers for the bird is ‘sacred to Athena’. When word spread 
amongst the troops that Athena was ‘clearly prophesying victory for them, 
they waited for the danger of battle with more courage than before’. Birds also 
provided signs of defeat: swallows nested under Cleopatra’s ship at the Battle of 
Actium, but were attacked and driven off by other birds, portending that she 
would be defeated by Octavian.? 

Aelian reports that, according to Alexander of Myndos, swallows nesting in 
tents were a bad omen, and when one made its nest in the tents of Alexander, 
son of Pyrrhos, of Epeiros (reigned 272-242 Bc) and of an unspecified 
Antiochos, both of their military campaigns came to nothing. When Dionysios I 
(c.430—367 Bc) of Syracuse fled from his citadel during a revolt, the swallows 
also left, but came back prior to his return. Aelian records this information 
on swallows in his On Animals, in a section devoted to individual bird species. 
It seems very much as if he has taken this section directly from Alexander of 
Myndos, possibly from a catalogue of omens and military disasters collected 
by that author. Arrian, in describing the various prophecies and omens con- 
nected with Alexander the Great, notes that at Halikarnassos in 334 Bc, he was 
warned by a persistent swallow circling around his head, despite his swatting it, 
and landing on his head during his midday nap: his mantis Aristander inter- 
preted it as a conspiracy afoot — and Alexander Lynkestis was revealed to be the 
guilty party and later executed.” 
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When in 395 sc the mercenaries commanded by Medios of Larisa were 
destroyed at Pharsalos, Aristotle notes that the ravens deserted Athens and the 
Peloponnese, ‘from which it would seem that ravens have some means of 
communicating amongst themselves’: they were informing the people that a 
disaster had occurred.“ Ravens more famously were said to have predicted 
the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily in 413 Bc. Kleitodemos wrote that a vast 
flock descended upon Delphi and attacked the bronze palm tree with its image 
of Athena, which the Athenians had dedicated there when they had won the 
twin battles against the Persians at the Eurymedon river in Asia Minor, fought 
sometime in the 460s; he also recorded other omens warning the Athenians 
not to sail to Sicily. As a major disaster, the expedition was a ‘magnet’ attracting 
numerous auguries, and this interpretation of Kleitodemos would eventually 
crown Plutarch’s extensive list of omens concerning the Sicilian Expedition.” 

Birds, as noted, were intimately associated with Alexander during his cam- 
paigns, partly because he was a keen reader of Homer, but also because it added 
‘heroic’ lustre to his campaigns. This is particularly noticeable in Arrian, who 
drew heavily on Kallisthenes and Ptolemy’s accounts, which will have recorded 
the many relevant bird omens said to have occurred during his expedition 
to the East. Hieroskopia is portrayed as a routine activity in the Alexander 
tradition, and a brief reference in Arrian indicates that Alexander pointedly 
sacrificed when founding Alexandria and that the sacrifice was favourable.” 
Further, the boundary of the city was marked out with the soldiers’ barleymeal 
as they had no chalk to hand: Plutarch’s version has birds from the river and 
lake ‘in countless numbers and of every type and size, settled in that spot like 
clouds, leaving not the slightest grain of barley behind’ — an omen (oionos) 
which depressed Alexander — but the manteis, especially Aristander, ‘who it is 
said to have spoken many other truths to Alexander’, predicted the city would 
be prosperous, feeding every race of men. 

Alexander’s experience contrasts with that of Xenophon in his Anabasis, 
who relied primarily on hieroskopia in ascertaining the will of the gods, though 
he also received and accepted spontaneous omens from birds. Most famously, 
while at Ephesos just prior to his setting out to meet Cyrus, Xenophon had 
seen an eagle sitting on his right and calling out; a mantis who was with him 
interpreted it as an omen for a great leader rather than an ordinary person, as a 
sign of glory, yet also of suffering — for other birds attack a sitting eagle and it 
acquires its food while flying. When the eagle (‘ruler of birds’), which is usually 
sent by Zeus as a good omen, is attacked by another, as in the episode described 
by the Persian queen Atossa, who saw an eagle attacked and driven off by a 
falcon, this of course was an ill omen for Xerxes.® ‘All meat-eating birds, 
vultures, and ravens’ are named as divinatory by the second-century ap Greek 
lexicographer Hesychios, though for Homer, the eagle sent by Zeus was the 
‘truest of omens amongst winged birds’: the Greeks upon the brink of defeat 
at Troy (as noted above), recognise the eagle as sent by Zeus to succour them. 

Sokrates in Plato’s Phaido claims that birds — and he names specifically the 
nightingale, swallow, hoopoe and swan — are sent by Apollo, and he believes that 
they have prophetic insight. With regard to omens provided by birds and those 
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that one meets “on the way’, Xenophon comments of Sokrates (in contrast to 
the comment in the Phaido) and other believers in divination, ‘These men do 
not consider that the birds or those people met by chance know what is going 
to benefit the enquirers, but that it is through them that the gods indicate 
this’. Plutarch (being what scholars term a middle-Platonist) takes up the ideas 
about birds and prophecy which Sokrates presents in the writings about him. 
He explains the divinatory capability which belongs to all birds: they are easily 
aroused by what is happening around them, and the god (Zeus) directs their 
movements, to hasten some mortal undertakings and to terminate others. So, 
mortals interpret the movements of the birds and this affects their undertakings 
as a consequence. According to Xenophon, Sokrates distinguished between the 
agent, which was the mechanism through which the omen was sent, and the 
divine sender — he did not credit the bird or person who gave the sign with 
prophetic ability, rather he attributed the sign to the deity (daimonion).° 

Plutarch argued that bird divination is not a small or unworthy branch of 
mantike, but an important and extremely ancient one’, with birds having ‘divine 
inspiration and mantic ability’. He considers that they are divinely inspired and 
that the god (Zeus) makes use of them for divinatory purposes: the rapidity of 
change in bird behaviour makes them conducive to the task of being divine 
messengers. Being quick to apprehend, responding rapidly to changes in their 
immediate environment, and easily diverted, they are the perfect instruments 
for the manifestation of divine will. Zeus can direct their movements, calls, cries 
and formations in flight, and in this way he utilises birds to terminate some 
mortal activities, and to bring other enterprises to fruition.” 


‘Positions of birds, their calls, and their flight’ 


Aelian writes of those who ‘comprehend the positions of birds, their calls, and 
their flight, whether on the left or the right hand’, who can make predictions 
from a raven's croaking, and elsewhere mentions the point in the sky from 
which birds come and their manner of flight.? Not only the bird's flight pat- 
tern, but its general behaviour, sounds and movements could be ominous. 
In Sophokles’ Antigone, Teiresias informs Kreon that when he himself was at 
his thakos ornithoskopos (‘bird-divination seat’) he heard strange bird sounds, 
when with terrible and incoherent screeching they tore at each other with 
bloodied talons.” Though blind, he could tell this by their cries and the sound 
of their rushing wings, which was itself ominous (‘for the flapping of wings was 
not without meaning’). Prometheus informs the chorus in Prometheus Bound 
of the mantic art he taught humanity: he describes hieroskopia, divination by 
dreams and signs by the way, as well as ornithomanteia: 


Flights of birds with crooked talons I distinguished 
Exactly, those which by their nature are auspicious 
As well as the ill-omened, and the mode of life 
Each has, what enmities 


Towards each other, and loves and companionships."! 
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In the Antigone, it is bird behaviour which is crucial to the mantis’ interpre- 
tation: the birds’ cacophony alerts Teiresias that something is amiss but no 
indication is given of how he sets about interpreting the sounds in their own 
right. Instead, he in his alarm turns immediately to hieroskopia to confirm 
or deny his fears, but the fire will not light, the victim simply sputters on 
the altar, his prophetic rites come to nothing: the omen from the birds is 
immutable. His ornithoskopic techne (skill) is not elucidated, but Athena 
had granted to him knowledge of the birds, which are good and which 
ill-omened, and in Prometheus Bound he can interpret omens by birds’ behav- 
iour towards each other.” In Sophokles Antigone, the complete failure of 
Teiresias’ attempted divination is made clear when he cries in despair: ‘No 
birds shriek forth portentous cries’.” 

Deciphering the flight movements of birds involved generally accepted 
rules. Despite the dramatic behaviour of birds in epic, oionoskopia usually 
dealt with more mundane and routine appearances, often viewed from a spe- 
cific vantage point. An inscription from Ephesos on the coast of Asia Minor 
dating to the sixth century Bc records the divinatory significance of various 
bird movements: a single bird flying from right to left, or left to right; raising its 
left or right wing as it disappears; and flying on a straight course as it disappears 
(i.e., not raising its wing):” 


If the bird flying from right to left disappears from view the omen is 
favourable; If it raises its left wing, flies away and disappears, the omen 
1s unfavourable; 


If flying from left to right it disappears on a straight course, the omen is 
unfavourable; But if after raising its right wing, it flies away and disappears, 
the omen is favourable. 


Right is always favourable, auspicious and propitious to the viewer, as opposed 
to the left: in the Iliad, Hektor chides his mantis Polydamas about an interpre- 
tation of the eagle flying above the battle holding in its talons a snake which 
bites it on the breast, forcing the bird to drop it, arguing that he cares not 
whether a bird travel to the right, to the dawn and the sun, or to the left, 
towards the darkness. Hektor is sceptical: ‘one omen only is best, to fight 
for one's country’. For the Macedonian kings, an eagle swooping down from 
the clouds (especially when combined with the appearance of lightning) was 
always an omen of victory: an eagle flying above Alexander the Great, straight 
towards the enemy, was indubitably propitious.” 

Bird omens could also appear in response to a specific prayer. Interpreting 
these omens was contextual: Priam and Telemachos both pray for a sign and the 
eagles that Zeus sends are interpreted within that situational framework. Priam 
asks Zeus to send an eagle on his right and Zeus answers him; similarly, when 
Telemachos calls upon the gods, Zeus sends him a pair of eagles as a sign.” In 
the Iliad, when Aias taunted Hektor with the forthcoming destruction of his 
city, an eagle flew by on the right, and the Greeks shouted enthusiastically, 
accepting the omen." Homer provides hints of a very detailed oionoskopic 
prophetic lore of the eighth century Bc and earlier, which found expression 
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in the detailed inscribed interpretations at Ephesos. A specific type of bird 
movement or behaviour was interpreted within the structure of the question, 
prayer or request posed to the god, and the omen's meaning is articulated 
within that context. When, in Poseidippos' epigram, consultants visited the 
mantis Damon on the hill from which he interpreted the omens of birds, they 
presumably had a specific question or prayer in mind.” 

At Ephesos, the interpretation of certain types of bird behaviour was fixed — 
if a bird behaved in a certain way that was a good or bad omen. Observations 
from a particular vantage point might have been made with a certain question 
in mind, but the answer was ‘mechanical’, in the sense that it was considered 
unarguable that the bird flying from the right and disappearing was a good 
omen: this was the standard, ‘mechanical’ response. Direction was often cru- 
cial: appearing from the right was ‘lucky’, the left not so. Hektor, Priam and 
the Ephesos inscription all refer to omens on the left or right and Priam, as 
noted specifically, calls for an eagle to be sent on his right. Here it does not 
matter where Priam is standing, so long as the bird comes from that side, and 
so it does: a male eagle, the ‘surest omen of bewingéd birds’, on the right, its 
outstretched wingspan as wide as the door on a rich man’s treasure chamber. 
All who saw it were naturally overjoyed. Priam’s prayer had been for a good 
omen for his journey to Achilles to request from Achilles the body of Hektor, 
and all turns out well, as the eagle presaged. 

Similarly, Athena sends Diomedes and Odysseus a heron on the right as 
a favourable omen as they set out at night to spy on the Trojans. Odysseus 
was glad at the omen and their mission was indeed a success." No category 
of bird, such as the eagle, was consistently either a ‘good’ or ‘bad’ omen: the 
eagle carrying a snake above the Trojans on the battlefield was a bad omen 
for them, whereas the two eagles sent to Priam were auspicious. Naturally, 
where there were two opposed observers, the omen will be auspicious for 
one and not the other: the two eagles that appeared at Ithaka were a propi- 
tious sign for Telemachos, but fatal for the suitors, just as the eagle dropping 
the snake was unpropitious for the Trojans, but a good omen for the Greeks, 
and became emblematic amongst the Greeks for victory (Figures 3.2, 4.6 
and 4.8).? Pindar’s Isthmian Ode 6 describes Herakles praying to Zeus that 
Telamon have a brave son, and Zeus sent a ‘great eagle’ and Herakles spoke, 
'as a mantis would': that Telamon would have a son and call him Aias as a 
namesake for the eagle (aietos).*! 


Ornithomanteia as a techne 


In both the Iliad and Odyssey, although onlookers in general can understand 
that the appearance of a bird is significant, it is usually an individual, generally 
a professional, who gives the interpretation, such as the theopropos (prophet) 
Polydamas for Hektor and the Trojans, and Halitherses for the Ithakans. 
Telemachos in the assembly on Ithaka had asked the suitors of his mother 
Penelope to leave his father Odysseus’ house, and calls upon the gods, particu- 
larly Zeus, for vengeance upon them for their gluttony and disrespect. Zeus 
sends two eagles, and the assembly realises that these are portentous, but it 
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is the mantis Halitherses who interprets their appearance specifically as an ill 
omen for the suitors. Eurymachos, one of the suitors for Penelope’s hand in 
marriage, argues sceptically against divination. He will eventually be proved 
wrong and Halitherses correct, with the epic strongly vindicating Halitherses’ 
expertise: he was ‘superior to all men of his time in knowing about birds 
and at pronouncing prophetic utterances’. Halitherses as part of his prediction 
on this occasion substantiates his own qualifications: ‘For I do not prophesy 
without past experience, but as one with certain knowledge’. He supports this 
by noting those of his prophecies which are now being fulfilled: he had told 
Odysseus twenty years earlier when he left for Troy that he would undergo 
many sufferings, lose all his companions and come home in the twentieth year, 
but be unrecognised by everyone. 

Halitherses now looks forward to the fulfilment of the last part of his 
prophecy, Odysseus’ return, at which the suitor Eurymachos derides the 
prophet: ‘Old man, go home and prophesy to your children; I am much bet- 
ter than you at prophesying’. Yet the reader is aware that Eurymachos as one 
of the suitors will be slain by Odysseus. Mantic credentials here are provided 
by past prophecies which are now on the verge of fulfilment.? This then is 
a mantic contest, such as that between Kalchas and Mopsos, and in the end, 
with the suitors including Eurymachos slain, the prophetic art of Halitherses 
proves itself superior.? 

Most famous of all omens involving birds is the one which Homer himself 
describes as the one of which ‘the fame will never perish’. In this case the birds 
are the victims in the portentous episode. In a successful attempt to prevent the 
Greeks from departing from Troy prematurely, Odysseus reminds the Greek 
assembly of the augury that occurred as their fleet was at Aulis on the point 
of sailing to Troy. A ‘great sign (sema)’, a red-backed snake sent by Zeus, had 
appeared from beneath the altar, on which the Greeks had been sacrificing 
hecatombs (sacrifices of 100 cattle) to the gods. Darting into the tree, the snake 
devoured eight newly hatched sparrows and their mother. Zeus then turned 
the snake to stone, causing Kalchas to prophesy spontaneously that Zeus had 
sent this ‘great portent (teras)’, which signified that the Greeks would fight at 
Troy for nine years and in the tenth take the city. Recounted now by Odysseus 
at Troy in the tenth year, this prophecy emboldened the Greeks when they 
were on the point of giving up and returning to Greece. This omen, ‘whose 
fame will never perish’, was Zeus’ commitment to the Greeks that they would 
be successful, and this prophecy bound the gods themselves to Troy’s ultimate 
doom." When Agamemnon appeals to Zeus as Hektor is at the Greek ships, 
ready to set fire to them, the god sends an eagle (‘most certain of bird omens’) 
clutching a fawn in its talons, which it drops beside the altar of Zeus, which the 
Greeks take as a favourable sign and renew the attack.” 


An ornithoskopic seat 


That there was a specific point from which bird omens were officially observed 
is supported by the inscription from Ephesos of the sixth century Bc which, 
in describing and interpreting bird movements in terms of directions, strongly 
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implies a set point of observation. Manteis who employed birds as a vehicle 


for divination would deliberately seek out omens in times of crisis, from an 
appropriate and well-known location. Teiresias, in support of Oedipus’ son 
Eteokles, has spent time interpreting the ‘birds of prophecy’ (chresterious 
ornithas), doubtless scanning the skies for bird omens from a specific location. 
In the Antigone, as noted, he possesses an ancient ornithoskopic seat from which 
he observed the birds, where he could mark (not see, as he is blind) 'every 
ominous bird’.*’ 

Euripides Bacchae also presents this specific location at Thebes, whose king 
Pentheus demands the destruction of the place from which Teiresias — wearing 
his sacred ribbons — observes the birds. Pausanias many centuries later saw 
this oionoskopeion, as well as ‘Manto’s chair’, a place where Teiresias’ mantic 
daughter Manto was said to have sat at Thebes, which was possibly an oion- 
oskopeion as well. Damon the mantis in Poseidippos prophesies from a hill 
with a clear view in all directions from which birds could be easily observed.? 
At Skiron in Attika also there was a place from which the birds were observed 
for divination." With ornithomanteia so highly regarded a practice, such orni- 
thoskopic vantage points must have been widespread and Teiresias’ could have 
been archetypal for many others. 


For the flapping of wings was not without meaning 


Teiresias, being blind, was particularly concerned with the sounds made by birds:”! 


For on my ancient seat of divination 

I sat where every sort of bird does gather, 

Hearing the voice of birds from which meaning could not be discerned, 
Shrieking through some baleful influence and gibberingly; 

I fathomed that they were tearing at each other with talons 


Murderous, for the flapping of wings was not without meaning. 


Of course, no oionopolos of the archaic or classical period would have actu- 
ally understood or have claimed to understand the actual ‘voices of birds’. 
That ability belonged to the mythical era, as Porphyry in the third century 
AD has it: “The Arabs can hear ravens, the Etruscans eagles, and perhaps we 
and all humans would understand all animals, if a snake cleaned our ears too’. 
The ear cleaning is a reference to the mantis Melampous (and to Helenos 
and Kassandra), as well as Teiresias. Porphyry had previously mentioned that 
Melampous, Teiresias and others had acquired this gift, and compares this with 
Apollonios of Tyana (a neo-Pythagorean of the first century AD), who knew 
from the call of a swallow flying overhead that a donkey had spilled its load 
of grain and the bird was informing all other swallows of this fortuitous occa- 
sion. Although this is not a prediction as such, it was the understanding of bird 
discourse which enabled Apollonios to be aware of this incident. Philostratos 
records that Apollonios was taught this by the Arabs, and that it was acquired 
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by eating the hearts or livers of snakes. Porphyry records the practice in his own 
day of swallowing the hearts of ravens, moles (otherwise completely unat- 
tested as divinatory creatures) and falcons, ‘taking into themselves the souls of 
divinatory animals . . . [and as a result] giving oracles as if a god'.? Melampous’ 
linguistic skills were not just confined to birds: as part of his powers to ‘foretell 
the future to men' he was also able to understand the language of woodworms 
discussing the state of the roof beam above his head in a prison cell where he 
had been locked up. He was able to forecast the collapse of the ceiling and was 
released in consequence.” 

Clement of Alexandria in his attack on pagan divination in the second 
century AD writes of ‘ravens, taught by men to deliver oracles to men'.?* It is 
possible that in response to a particular question a bird might make a sound 
that could be interpreted as a ‘yes’ or ‘no’. Ravens are well known among a 
variety of birds for their ability to mimic human speech,” and a bird might 
have been trained to speak certain words or phrases.?* Yet there is no evi- 
dence for trained talking birds in the archaic or classical period and the form 
of divination to which Clement refers may belong to a later period. On the 
other hand, divination from the sounds made by birds was a standard part of 
the mantic repertoire, and tame birds could easily have been used for ‘on the 
spot’ divination. 


Eagle omens and the sarcophagi of Klazomenai 


A reasonable amount of iconographic material relates to bird prophecy: vases, 
coins and phialai attest to its importance as an artistic genre. Battle scenes 
required not simply the fighting of the warriors, but signs that the gods were 
interested in the heroic combat. Zeus’ eagles dispense good omens from him 
and predict for the viewer which hoplites will be successful — and so which 
will not. Unfortunately there is very little evidence of any kind for divination 
from the Greek West, and apart from the sixth-century BC inscription from 
Ephesos, there is little material from the Greek East that sheds light on orni- 
thomanteia, a notable exception being the terracotta sarcophagi (coffins) from 
Klazomenai." Dating mainly to 550—450 sc, their exterior and interior sides, 
inner lips (‘faces’, on which the sarcophagus lid rested) and lids were decorated 
with various scenes, many of them depictions of battles or skirmishes, involv- 
ing hoplites, horse riders, and drivers and passengers in chariots, with several 
portraying combat between hoplites in groups or in duelling pairs. Such 
sarcophagi may well have been produced for Greek hoplites or cavalrymen, or 
for those who simply wanted a martial theme for their coffin. Several scenes 
include eagles, or eagles clutching snakes, and given the close association of 
these birds with divination and battle, the artists painting them into the scenes 
must have intended for them to be interpreted in a prophetic sense, and 
symbols of a fortunate past life. 

On one sarcophagus face, an eagle flies from right to left (well-omened, as 
the Ephesos inscription indicates), and indeed the hoplites below it clearly do 
look as if they are going to carry the day against their opponents. One turns 
his head, while still moving forward, to observe the omen on his right and the 
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fact that he sees it demonstrates his acceptance of this divine sign (Figure 4.1; 
the eagle is in the far top right-hand corner, and is not as clear as it appears on 
older published photographs).”* Various other scenes on the sarcophagi depict 
an eagle flying on the right above warriors in combat: a good sign;” a bird, 
probably an eagle, resting on the shield of a warrior as he goes into battle 
means that his omens are extremely favourable;'? an eagle holding a snake in 
its beak depicted on the shield blazon (episemon: the emblem decorating a 
shield face) of a warrior fighting another over a dead comrade, a reference to 
the famous eagle and snake omen in the Iliad;'°' warriors taking their leave of 
their loved ones as an eagle in the sky carries something in its talons, probably 
a snake;!? and a wingéd goddess flanked by two dismounted warriors, an eagle 
behind each.'” A single eagle flying behind a rider is another theme." On the 
crowded departure scene of a warrior in a chariot with other hoplites, the artist 
has still included an eagle with a snake, and one of the shield blazons portrays 
an eagle.!° 


Figure 4.1 A hoplite turns his head to see and accept an eagle omen in battle: 
Zeus has sent him a sign. Terracotta sarcophagus ‘lip’ from Klazomenai 
(Tübingen S/12.2862). Courtesy Tübingen Museum. 
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Eagles depicted in battle scenes are so much a part of the iconographic rep- 
ertoire, particularly when it involves heroes, that their inclusion here sends a 
definite message. These scenes are fairly detailed and there was no artistic need 
per se to include eagles to fill in space. Any hoplite, for example, who had an 
eagle alight on his shield, would have been delighted by this omen, and be full 
of confidence in the forthcoming victory, as were the soldiers of Agathokles in 
311 Bc when owls landed on their helmet and shields. Eagles carrying snakes 
or hares above battles as an episemon were not merely symbols of martial 
prowess, but presaged victory, emboldening the hoplites and in retrospect, 
when portrayed iconographically, demonstrate that they had fought with the 
approbation and support of the gods. 


Herons: A brassard and a vase 


Myth and divination combine on at least two bronze brassards (armbands; 
in Greek, porpax) from shields, various surviving examples of which depict 
mythological scenes. A brassard was attached to the inner side of a shield, 
with the hoplite passing his left arm through it, his left hand gripping a small 
handle beside the inner rim of the shield. An Athenian red-figured amphora, 
the Vix krater, as well as a surviving shield from Olympia, provide exam- 
ples of how the arrangement worked." These brassards, made of leather with 
bronze attached to them, were not simply utilitarian but moreover aesthetic in 
nature, with their vertical length divided into several registers, rectangular in 
size. Since their artistry was not on outward display, the scenes must have had 
special personal significance for the hoplite himself. 

A heron together with a lizard is depicted on a magnificent bronze brassard 
of Argive manufacture dating from around 575 Bc (Figure 4.2). *Aristodamos 
from Argos made me’, is inscribed in the lowest surviving register. This par- 
ticular example has three registers: the upper one, which is fragmentary, depicts 
an indeterminable mythological subject. Also difficult to read is the middle 
register, but Athena is shown on the right named by an inscription, whereas 
a man with a rooster between his legs, and naked except for his breastplate, 
is threatening a woman with his sword. As the woman holds her veil in the 
manner of a married woman, this 1s presumably a husband and wife, with the 
rooster standing for sexuality, fertility and marriage." ? This probably represents 
Menelaos with Helen, when he first sees her after the sack of Troy and is 
about to run her through with his sword before the sight of her beauty arrests 
him." A little lizard between Athena and Menelaos eating an insect cannot be 
a chance motif: it is surely a creature of premonition, and here it is propitious, 
and can also seen in connection with a scene of Kassandra (see below). On this 
brassard, the diminutive reptile stands for a propitious reconciliation and safe 
return home after battle. 

Nessos the centaur, Deianeira and a heron, are shown in the third register, 
which survives in full.!!! Nessos carried Herakles’ wife Deianeira across a river, 
but then attempted to rape her. Happily Herakles arrived in time to rescue 
her and the heron is the sign that this will be the outcome. Poseidippos in 
his poems on omens mentions the heron once, as the ‘best bird of omen’ for 
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Figure 4.2 A lizard and heron in a series of mythological scenes on a bronze brassard 
(shield strap) made by Aristodamos of Argos, ¢.575 BC, current height 
16.2 cm, width 8.0 cm, Getty Museum 84.AC.11. Courtesy of the J. Paul 
Getty Museum. 


acquiring a servant.!? A heron, less auspiciously, also appears on a vase which 
shows Polyneikes giving a necklace to Eriphyle, wife of Amphiaraos, when 
he is bribing her to persuade her husband to join his expedition of the Seven 
against Thebes. Here the heron serves to mark the ominous nature of the trans- 
action, for it will cause Amphiaraos to join the expedition, although he knows, 
through his gift of prophecy, that this will lead to his own death. An archaic 
Corinthian volute krater of around 570 sc depicts the same myth.!? A heron 
shown on a vase flying right to left as a boat makes landfall is a good omen of 
escape from storms and bad weather.!!* With creatures of ornithomanteia pre- 
sent in two registers of the Argive brassard, it is probable that the entire brassard 
may have been decorated with mythological scenes, comprising ‘snapshots’ of 
scenes from myth of which the viewer would already know the outcome. Such 
depictions of creatures of good omen, in scenes of conflict which end provi- 
dentially, would give the shield bearer confidence that his own encounters 
would be similarly fortuitous. 
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Eagles and the iconography of battle 


Iconography on Athenian vases complements the use of eagles in battle as pro- 
phetic devices in the Homeric poems. One Athenian black-figure vase shows 
a warrior fallen on the ground, slumping with his head on the left and legs to 
the right. In front of him two warriors are contending, perhaps for possession 
of his armour, with the warrior on the right clearly his killer. An eagle plum- 
mets towards this warrior on the right. As an omen this suggests that he will 
now claim another victim.''® Another Athenian black-figure vase depicts an 
eagle swooping in the same direction, towards the right-hand warrior, while 
the fallen warrior has clearly been on the right, slain by one on the left, and 
now he and a fresh warrior contend over the body.''® From these two scenes, 
it is apparent that the direction in which the eagle flies in these cases gives the 
viewer prescience as to what will happen next: it serves as an omen that the 
warrior on the left will surely die. 

Shields borne by warriors and hoplites departing for war or engaged in 
combat are frequently depicted on Corinthian, Athenian and Chalcidian 
vases, and are routinely though not always emblazoned with shield devices 
(the episemon, or blazon).'? In reality, these blazons were either painted onto 
the shields, or in some cases were thin beaten shapes of bronze attached to 
them, several examples of which survive from Olympia.'? These blazons were 
sometimes abstract in design, but more typically depicted with animals, such 
as a lion or boar, or mythical monsters. These would have been ascribed tal- 
ismanic powers, imparting the power of the beast in question to the warrior 
bearing the shield, and helping to frighten the enemy.'? Many of the blazons 
depict birds, generally eagles, though swans and ravens are also found. Some 
of these blazons had a prophetic, divinatory significance, and as the hoplite 
held the eagle-emblazoned shield and moved forward towards the enemy, it 
would have appeared as if the eagle of Zeus was approaching, so bestowing a 
sign (sema). 

Emblazoned shields are depicted in two fighting scenes by the Chigi Painter 
working at Corinth in about the middle of the seventh century Bc (possibly 
about 640 Bc) on the Chigi vase and the Macmillan aryballos. Famously, the 
Chigi vase (an olpe, jug) presents two lines of hoplites about to engage in bat- 
tle (Figure 4.3).?' Many of the shields face towards the viewer, overlapping as 
they did in the formation of the phalanx. First in line is a shield blazon depict- 
ing a monster of some kind, the next is of a bird, of which only the neck and 
front of the wings are visible, then part of what appears to be a turtle, an eagle 
and a gorgon. These creatures stand for the quality of the animal: the turtle that 
moves forward indomitably; the eagle as the bird of prey par excellence; and 
the gorgon that turns its prey to stone. Perhaps it is the mastery of the eagle (the 
bird of prey par excellence) over all other birds which the eagle shield blazon 
conveys, yet a propitious interpretation is also likely. 

Another superb frieze of hoplites with various shields is also depicted on the 
so-called Macmillan aryballos (perfume bottle: Figure 4.4).'? Just under seven 
centimetres tall, it portrays a frieze of warriors in a register, which is itself only 
two centimetres high. On it are depicted seventeen warriors in battle, holding 
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Figure 4.3 Hoplites advancing into battle with emblazoned shields; Protocorinthian 
olpe, the Chigi vase, Corinth, about 640 Bc, height 26.2 cm, Rome, 
Villa Giulia 22679. 


their shields. Spears are being thrust at the enemy, or are poised for slaughter, 
while some warriors are on their knees in death throes, blood spurting from 
their necks and staining their shields. Two eagles fly above some of the warriors, 
indicating that they will be victorious in their military enterprise and, signifi- 
cantly and appropriately, the first flying eagle is exactly the same in appearance 
as the one depicted on the shield of the cavalryman above whom it flies. These 
shields have a wide variety of intricately painted blazons, showing, shield by 
shield, an eagle, a swan, four eagles each occupying the quarter sections of the 
shield, a horned bull’s head, a lion’s head (?), a bird (of indeterminate species), 
a horse head (?), a rooster, another rooster, a twirling pattern, a ram with horns, 
a swan, a bird apparently without a head, a horned bull’s head, an owl and a 
bird. Here the artist has gone to some trouble to present these details, with the 
shields themselves less than a centimetre high. These are clearly a depiction of 
shields and their blazons which could be seen on the battlefield. Not including 
the two roosters, eight shields show birds, including the eagle and owl, related 
to divination, whereas the other creatures denote strength and aggression; the 
same interpretation as applies to the Chigi vase. Many warriors therefore car- 
ried shields into battle depicting birds of good omen. 

One Corinthian krater depicts the departure of Hektor, with one of his 
warriors carrying a shield with an eagle blazon,'? while on a vase from the 
Chalkidike in north-eastern Greece portraying him with Andromache, he is 
similarly carrying a shield emblazoned with an eagle — a decoration which 
appears on other vases as well, but significantly not in his final, fatal duel with 
Achilles.?* Hektor on this occasion will return from battle, and to demonstrate 
the auspicious outcome of this departure scene, the artist depicts not only an 
eagle on the shield, but an actual eagle flying above, winging its way from right 
to left so that the viewer can remain in no doubt that Hektor will return home 
to Andromache.'? There was an oral and iconographic tradition that Hektor 
carried a shield emblazoned with an eagle is demonstrated by another vase, 
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Figure 4.4 The Macmillan Protocorinthian aryballos, by the Chigi Painter, about 
640 Bc, height 6.88 cm, BM 1889.4—18.1. Courtesy of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 


where Hektor on a Corinthian aryballos vase of about 600 sc carries an eagle- 
emblazoned shield held level horizontally with the eagle ‘flying’ right to left as 
Hektor engages Aias (their names are inscribed on their figures) .'”° 

Contemporaneous with these two vases is the magnificent Euphorbos plate 
produced on the island of Rhodes in the last quarter of the seventh century BC 
(Figure 4.5). Menelaos and Hektor are shown fighting over the prostrate body 
of Euphorbos, whom Menelaos has just killed in battle; all three are named by 
inscriptions." On Hektor’s shield a magnificent eagle flies from right to left, 
as an omen of victory: the artist has rendered the aerial creature magnificently, 
and the outstretched wings, pulling the bird forward, give it such elasticity of 
motion that the viewer can almost see the wings beating. Here it flies forward 
even as Hektor lunges towards Menelaos, both heroes with their spears raised, 
ready for the kill. Hektor here, as elsewhere, carries his shield with its embla- 
zoned eagle as a premonitory omen. This scene is a deviation from the extant 
epic tradition, but the artist's intention must be to predict that Hektor will 
successfully rescue the corpse.’ 
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Figure 4.5 Menelaos and Hektor fighting over the body of Euphorbos. Rhodian 
plate; 625—600 Bc; diameter 38.5 cm; British Museum A749. Courtesy of 
the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Several scenes in art, therefore, reveal an iconography of prophecy which is 
quite striking: an eagle bearing aloft a snake in its talons. This is a reference of 
course to the Iliad scene in which an eagle has caught a snake but is forced to 
drop it when bitten on the chest. As it falls amongst the Trojans they consider 
the dropped snake to be a teras from Zeus, making them hesitate in the battle: 
it is a terrible prodigy, a disturbing premonition that divine favour will turn 
from them, and the Greeks be given victory.'” In the Iliad, the eagle carrying 
a snake is a teras and a portent of defeat for the Trojans, and so by inver- 
sion became an emblem of success for the Greeks themselves at Troy, and in 
historical times was a propitious omen of victory for the Greeks. On an 
early fifth-century Athenian red-figure cup Thetis, mother of Achilles, is 
shown holding a shield with an eagle and snake blazon as she stands before 
the seated Hephaistos who is putting the finishing touches to Achilles’ helmet 
(Figure 4.6).'°° As such, the eagle and serpent motif is appropriate, for it spells 
doom for the Trojans with Achilles re-entering the fray, and a withdrawal of 
Zeus' favour from the Trojans, as in the Iliad Book 12, when an eagle bearing 
in its talons a ‘mighty blood-red snake’ dropped it over the Trojan host, terrify- 


ing them with this evil omen, ‘a portent of aegis-bearing Zeus’.'*! 
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On the shield, the snake’s head can be seen darting forward to the eagle’s 
chest, poised to strike. One Athenian vase by the Swing Painter depicts two 
unnamed warriors engaged in combat, while an eagle with a snake in its 
talons — precisely like the Homeric depiction — flies from left to right, 
between their legs." If the eagle were to drop its prey at the feet of the 
combatant on the right-hand side it would be a terrible teras for him, as in 
the Iliad, and a sign of victory for the other warrior. 

A magnificent silver tetradrachma (four drachma) coin from about 425—400 
BC from the Sicilian city of Akragas (modern Agrigento) has the eagle and 
snake (visible dangling at an angle to the right in the eagle's talons) motif 
portrayed above a four-horse chariot and driver on its obverse (Figure 4.7).? 
That this scene has divinatory significance is guaranteed by the reverse of the 
coin, which depicts a hare on what appears to be a rock, about to be consumed 
by two eagles. Raising its head, the eagle at the front screeches in triumphant 


Figure 4.6 Thetis (Achilles’ mother) before Hephaistos; she carries a shield with a 
blazon depicting an eagle carrying a snake; red-figure kylix cup, name vase 
of the Foundry Painter, 490—480 Bc, Berlin F2294. Photo: Ingrid Geske, 
courtesy of Art Resource. 
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victory, whereas the one beside it lowers its crooked beak to begin devour- 
ing the prey, ready to strike at the prostrate beast’s neck. Two eagles and 
a pregnant hare constitute the famous omen that Aeschylus described in his 
Agamemnon (see above), and represents victory against Troy. At three o’clock 
on the coin, the grasshopper appears as an emblematic symbol of Akragas. 
Numerous Sicilian coins show Nike hovering over a charioteer, and the two 
motifs, eagle and snake, as well as Nike, act as symbolic representations of 
triumph and victory. 

In the Agamemnon, Kalchas as stratomantis — mantis of the army — interprets 
the omen, the teras, of the eagles and the hare prior to the departure for Troy. 
On the coin, the herbivore is clearly pregnant, judging from the swollen teats, 
and, although the eagles are placed upon a rock, the allusion to the Agamemnon 
is clear (in other examples the hare frames the lower part of the coin and no 
rock is present). There are also coins of a single eagle devouring a hare, but these 
appear to be simply hunting scenes. Two eagles and a hare together are only 
attested numismatically for the city of Akragas, and this particular coin, which 
has divinatory motifs on both sides, 1s unique; the only one currently known. 
Why the city issued such a coin towards the end of the fifth century BC is 
unknown, but could well relate to a successful historic event of this time, per- 
haps even the defeat of the Athenian expedition which had set out in 415 Bc to 
conquer Sicily, but was defeated ignominiously in 413 Bc. Such an event would 
warrant the issuing of a coin asserting victory on both its obverse and reverse. 

‘Happy Archer’ on the interior (tondo) of an Athenian red-figure cup carries 
a shield on which an eagle is shown carrying a snake, trailing almost horizon- 
tally behind it (Figure 4.8; c£. Kleoboulos’ gravestone: Figure 3.2).'** With the 
shield on his left arm and his bow in his right, the shield would cover him as 
he fired his arrows; his quiver dangles from his waist on the left, held in place 
by red thongs around his neck. As he advances, his portentous eagle, with its 
snake, ‘flies’ towards the enemy, surely meant as an omen of achievement for 
the warrior as he strides forth confident of success. ^? 

Eagles appear routinely on vase scenes of battle departures, either at the 
moment when the riders step into chariots, or as warriors gallop off to war. 
Perhaps these birds can be interpreted as artistic ‘fillers’ of empty spaces on a 
vase, a way in which the artist conveys a sense of space and landscape. Yet such 
scenes do not in fact emphasise the landscape nor provide a spatial context for 
the departure. Rather than being a random artistic convention, these birds 
must be seen as meaningful and ominous. Significantly, it is only the eagle, not 
any other bird (that is, not hawks, ravens or any other species), which fills the 
sky in these depictions. Eagles as the birds of Zeus, which are intimately associ- 
ated with his divinatory powers, are portentous as warriors set off for battle. 

An Athenian black-figure neck hydria by the painter Psiax shows a bearded 
man preparing to step into a chariot, while attendants see to the reins.'*° An 
eagle flies auspiciously from right to left, shown between the chariot rider's 
head and a first horse, which is not yet harnessed into the chariot. Through 
the presence of the eagle, the intention of the artist here is to convey prophetic 
significance, presumably that the setting out is well-omened and auspicious, 
as any traveller would wish. A crucial part of any journey, the harnessing of 


Figure 4.7 A silver tetradrachma, Akragas, 425—400 Bc; the obverse depicts the eagle 
and snake motif above a four-horse chariot and driver (Homer Iliad 12), 
while the reverse shows the omen of the two eagles and hare (Aeschylus 
Agamemnon); British Museum 1946 0101.817. Courtesy of the Trustees of 
the British Museum. 


Figure 4.8 ‘Happy Archer’ carrying a shield emblazoned with an eagle and snake; 
interior (fondo) of an Athenian red-figure cup, by the Oltos Painter, 
525-500 Bc, British Museum E19. Courtesy of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 
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the horses and preparations to step into the chariot are the beginning of the 
journey, after which there can be no turning back, and a favourable omen at 
this point is crucial. 

Significantly, on a silver omphalos phiale (shallow bowl) of the fourth 
century Bc, four chariots, each driven by a wingéd Nike, circle the central 
omphalos. In each chariot there is a god: Herakles (carrying his club); Dionysos 
(brandishing a thyrsos); Athena (wearing a helmet and carrying a shield); and a 
warrior god (wearing a breastplate and helmet, and carrying a shield), presum- 
ably Ares. On this phiale in the New York Metropolitan Museum (and on an 
exact replica found with it), a wingéd Eros (personification of love) flies to the 
right behind Herakles, with flying eagles behind Athena and Ares and their 
chariots." A much finer, albeit fragmentary example, of a very similar plate is 
in the Sammlung Ziist, Basel (Figure 4.9); the chariots are but partly preserved, 
and only one figure, Herakles, survives fairly complete (identified as in the 
New York example by his holding a club). Here, however, the winged Eros 
behind him on the New York example is replaced by a magnificent eagle hov- 
ering with outstretched wings, shown face on."? Herakles’ triumphant entry 
into Mt Olympos is thus depicted, to be received into the company of the 
gods, and the eagle as the bird of Zeus is a propitious sign, presaging, predicting, 
and assuring his acceptance by the other gods. 

A Corinthian alabastron shows a hoplite’s panoply of arms, and a flying 
eagle (Figure 4.10). This is no accidental juxtaposition; the artist’s intention 
is to convey propitious circumstances for the weapons, and so, ultimately, for 
their use. To date, the ominous significance of this eagle has not been recog- 
nised, but it is part and parcel of the hoplite’s equipment — with the sign of the 
eagle, his arms will bring him victory." 


Sirens: human-headed birds with the art of prophecy 
Odysseus’ encounter with the Sirens (Seirenes in Greek) is a well-known myth 
from the Odyssey, with several iconographic representations from the fifth cen- 
tury. Before his boat sailed past the Sirens on their flowery island, Odysseus had 
made plans to listen to their beautiful but fatal singing, and still escape alive. ? 
In the Odyssey the Sirens sing to him:'*! 

Come over here, renowned Odysseus, great glory of the Achaeans, 

Halt your ship so you can listen to our voice. 

For no-one has ever yet rowed past here in his black ship 

Until he has heard our mouths’ lovely voice, 

Continuing on his way delighted, more knowledgeable 

Than before. For we know all the labours endured 

By the Argives and Trojans in broad Troy through the will 

Of the gods, and we know all that happens on the fruitful earth. 
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Figure 4.9 Zeus’ eagle of good omen, behind Herakles entering Mt Olympos, faces 
the viewer. Collection Züst 601, courtesy of the Antikenmuseum Basel 
und Sammlung Ludwig; photo R. Habegger. 


On the Athenian red-figure stamnos vase which is the best representation of 
this narrative the mouths of the Sirens are open, singing away to Odysseus, 
who cranes his head towards them all the better to listen, straining against 
his bonds to release himself (Figure 4.11).'? Kirke had made two prophecies 
(thesphata) to him before he finally left her company: that he alone (and not 
his crew) must listen to the voices of the Sirens, and that they must not eat 
the sacred cattle of the sun god Helios.'* As he is bound to the mast and his 
comrades cannot hear his cry for release, for he has blocked their ears with 
wax, all three Sirens will meet their deaths as foretold by ancient prophecy.'** 
One is shown already dead, plummeting towards the sea, her eyes closed. 
Their inability to captivate Odysseus — that is, this unique frustration of their 
prophetic singing powers — prompts their extinction. 


Figure 4.10 A hoplite’s panoply of arms; an eagle of good omen is an essential part 
of his equipment; a Corinthian alabastron, sixth century Bc, Berlin 3148 
(lost). Drawing: Maxx Schmitz. 
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Figure 4.11 Odysseus bound to the mast listens to the sung prophecies of the Sirens 
and yet lives; his crewmates have their ears blocked. Athenian red-figure 
stamnos, the Siren Painter, 480—470 Bc, British Museum E440. Courtesy 
of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Conclusion 


From the Homeric poems on, birds and battle were synonymous with epic 
adventure, whether at Troy or on Alexander the Great’s campaigns. By the 
mid- to late sixth century a preference for examining entrails (hieroskopia) had 
overtaken ornithomanteia as the divination method of choice in crisis situa- 
tions, particularly on the battlefield when there was the need for immediate 
divine guidance as to whether to attack and engage the enemy. Although, 
however, Xenophon's Anabasis is a particularly indicative source outlining the 
occasions on which generals used hieroskopia during the exigencies of battle, 
Xenophon himself also accepted spontaneous omens from birds when they 
occurred, ? and manteis of the historical period who specialised in ornitho- 
manteia include Damon and, in particular, Aristander of Telmessos, Alexander's 
favourite diviner. 

Homers epics, the Ephesos inscription and Poseidippos’ epigrams point to a 
detailed and precise body of bird lore for professionals and others. There were 
works dealing with bird omens, and an Ornithomanteia was attributed to Hesiod 
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himself. Moreover, the Ephesos inscription provides directions as to how to 
interpret bird omens and required the interpreter to stand in a particular place 
and observe the sky (left and right being established from the standpoint of 
the viewer) and so made interpretation relatively straightforward. Poseidippos' 
oionoskopic epigrams, however, and the interpretations advanced by Kalchas in 
the Iliad and Aeschylus’ tragedies point to a degree of reasoned observation and 
interpretation. Whereas there is no specific work on bird movements extant, 
standard bird omens could be interpreted relatively easily by a professional, 
although this skill, which in its simplest form was not perhaps the most difficult 
branch of Greek divination, "^ did also rely on context and whatever question 
the viewer had in mind. Birds could be sent by the gods of their own initiative 
to advise or warn mortals of forthcoming events, but such omens could also be 
requested by worshippers and diviners, who could possess, as at Ephesos and 
Thebes, an official location for such observations. 

Zeus was the pre-eminent sender of birds in archaic epic and classical 
historical records, for these dealt with the deeds of mighty warriors and deci- 
sive battles, but not all birds were significant, and the context was crucial. 
Eurymachos’ warning should be borne in mind: ‘there are many birds that jour- 
ney to and fro under the rays of the sun, and not all are prophetic’. Prometheus 
taught mortals prophecy: which birds were auspicious (euonymos), and which 
not," and an important part of the technique must have been to know which 
bird appearances and behaviour to ignore (as Apollo warns). Individuals could 
consult Damon the oionoskopos on his prophetic hill, seeking to learn the will 
of Zeus. But there were also many other omens given by birds from which 
those who were not warriors could deduce a prophetic meaning. 

Birds were not merely the stuff of legend, but feature in a number of impor- 
tant historical narratives: Themistokles, Agathokles of Syracuse, Alexander the 
Great and Cleopatra, to name but a few. An eagle in the sky was a propitious 
omen, but as they did not always appear when needed, many hoplites found it 
comforting to have birds of good omen on their shields and brassards. In addi- 
tion, birds were prophetic markers in scenes of hoplites’ departures for battle 
or other ominous occasions, such as Polyxena’s capture by Achilles. Eagles and 
ravens were the birds of Zeus and Apollo, respectively, but many creatures 
of the air were ominous, owls in particular. As part of the daily lives of the 
ancient Greeks, the appearance, flight and behaviour of birds was of interest 
to all bystanders. As Hesiod warned in the archaic period, observation of birds 
was critical for the upright citizen who wanted to be ‘blameless in the eyes of 
the immortals’.'** 


Notes 


1 Hes. WD 826-28. 

2 Hom. Il. 8.250 (Zeus sends an eagle as a favourable sign when he takes pity 
on Aias); Simon. 144; Clem. Protrep. 2.31 (Zeus: mantikos panomphaios); Orph. 
Argon. 660; Helios as: Quint. Smyr. 5.626; Hera: panomphaia: EM 768.53. 

3 Priam: Hom. Il. 24.315—20. 

4 Hes. WD 826-28. 
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Perhaps meaning a lucky or perhaps talismanic slave, or one with a lucky name. 
Ar. Birds 716-22; cf. Suid. sv Ammon. 

Ar. Birds 618-26, cf. 709-15. 

Hom. Hymn Herm. 213-14, 302-03, 521-49. 

Hom. Hymn Herm. 550-65; Paus. 10.6.1; Pherykedes FGrH 3 F49 (three); Zenobios 
v.75 [CPGi.150], also as Apollo’s nurses (Philochoros FGrH 328 F195); Apollod. 
3.10.2; Callim. ii Apollo 45 (with schol.; the Thriai prophesy), F260 (Hekale); 
Steph. Byz. sv Thria; Hesych. sv Thriai; Suid. sv Thriai, Polloi Thrioboloi; Anec. 
Graec. sv Thriasion pedion; Halliday 1913: 210-11; Robbins 1916; Harrison 
1922: 441-43; Scheinberg 1979; Grottanelli 1999: 162-64; Larson 2001: 12; 
Ustinova 2009: 66—67; Jaillard 2012: 94, 97-99; Fowler 2013: 82. 
Oionomanteia: see Bouché-Leclercq i.127—45; ThesCRA iii.5—6; Halliday 1913: 
246-71; Defradas 1968: 168-69; Pollard 1977: 117-29; Pritchett 1979: 101—108; 
Smith 1989: 145, 148; Dillon 1996; Collins 2002; Baumbach and Trampedach 
2004; Flower 2008: 133-35; Johnston 2008: 128-30; Fain 2010: 115-16. 

E.g. Il. 12.228; as a verb (terazo): Aeschyl. Agam. 125. 

Manteia: so Kalchas the oionopolos (Hom. Il. 1.69) when prophesying is referred 
to as a mantis (Il. 1.92) and practised manteia in interpreting the snake and spar- 
rows omen (Il. 2.300; at 322, theopropeon); manteueo: Od. 2.178; cf. Hesychios 
sv Olonol. 

The verb oionoskopeo, to take bird omens, appears first in Eur. Bacch. 347, and as 
the noun oionoskopia in Poseidippos Ep. 34; cf. Diod. Sic. 5.31; Dion. Hal. Rom. 
Ant. 3.47. Oionomanteia itself as a term is in fact first found in the eleventh- 
century AD Suid. svv oionomanteia, ornitheia; ornithomanteia: Oinomaos F7 
(Mullach 1867); Schol. Hes. WD 824 (Gaisford). 

Polydamas: Il. 12.228, 18.250 (quotation); Helen: Od. 15.172—74; Kalchas: Il. 
2.322; oionizomai: Xen. Hell. 1.4.12, 5.4.17, Cyr. 1.6.1; Arist. Pol. 1304a1; Diod. 
8.32, 17.49; Plut. Mor. 825b; Dio 25.80. 

Aeschyl. Seven 24—28. The mantis is not named, but Teiresias is the mantis of 
Thebes in the epic cycle and only he can be meant here. 

Aeschyl. Seven 24. 

Ennomos: Il. 2.858—61. 

Arr. Anab. 4.4.2—3; Plut. Alex. 31.4; Curt. 4.13.14-16. 

Aeschyl. Prom. 484—99; Soph. Antig. 999-1013. 

Artem. Oneir. 2.20—21. 

For the cartonnage, see Bastianini et al. 2001: 3-11, with figures; Bastianini 2002: 
9—13, with figures. 

Poseidippos new epigrams were first published in 2001 (Bastianini ef al. 
2001) and the papyrus roll is now known as P Mil. Vogl. VIII 309 (Papiri dell’ 
Università degli Studi di Milano), and was reassembled from 180 pieces at the 
University of Milan (see Bastianini et al. 2001: 3; Bastianini 2002: 9—10). For 
the identification of ancient Greek birds, Arnott 2007 is indispensable, and the 
older Thompson 1936 is still very useful. 

For Poseidippos’ new epigrams, collected with those previously known, see for the 
Greek text, Bastianini et al. 2001 (editio princeps); Austin and Bastianini 2002 
(editio minor); Bastianini 2002; translations: Austin and Bastianini 2002 (English and 
Italian) 23—191; English: Nisetich 2005; Fain 2010: 94—103 (selections); discus- 
sions of Poseidippos (a selection of main works only): Bastianini and Casanova 
2002; Acosta-Hughes et al. 2004; Gutzwiller 2005; Hutchinson 2008: 90—108. 
Bastianini et al. 2001: 22-24. 

See esp. Bastianini et al. 2001: 25-27. 

Such as by Gutzwiller 20052: 4; Sider 2005:164—65; Nisetich 2005:22.The heading 
Oionoskopika appears in column iv, line vii, of the roll. Austin and Bastianini 2002 
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omit (without comment) the headings. Whoever — Poseidippos, or an editor — 
inserted the heading Oionoskopika meant oionos as ‘omens’ in a looser sense. 
Discussion of the omen epigrams in Poseidippos: Bastianini et al. 2001: 25, 
134-50; Baumbach and Trampedach 2004: 125; Sider 2005: 164-76 (nos 121-24); 
Fain 2010: 114—106. It is too schematic to detect a ‘programme’ within the orni- 
thomatic epigrams, but see Baumbach and Trampedach 2004: 127-29. 

See Chapter 1. 

Psellos Concerning Omoplatoskopia and Oionoskopia, lines 50—56 (Greek text at 
Duffy 1992: 113-15). 

Damon: Ep. 34. Cf. Xen. Symp. 4.48 and Cyr. 8.7.3 where birds and voices are 
prophetic; but these voices (phemai) are not the voice of Zeus as here in Ep. 34, 
but mean rather ominous words. 

Asterie: Ep. 26. For Damon (Ep. 34) and Strymon (Ep. 35), see Bastianini et al. 
2001: 148-50; Baumbach and Trampedach 2004; for Ep. 35 as Strymon’s grave 
marker, see Schroder 2002; Sider 2005: 164-65 nn.3-4. 

Pos. Ep. 29, 31, 32, 33. 

Pos. Ep. 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 31. 

Pos. Ep. 25, 28, 30, 33 (a dream). 

Pos. Ep. 34, 35: Damon and Strymon. 

Poseidippos uses a generic word, aithuia, a diving bird, translated by all editors as 
‘shearwater’ (also in Ep. 23); see Arnott 2007: 25, 37-38. 

Pos. Ep. 23, 24. 

Pos. Ep. 21. Pos. Ep. 21, taking ou katharopterugos to mean ‘not of good omen’, 
with Austin and Bastianini 2002: 43, and not ‘washing its wings’ as per Nisetich 
2005: 22. 

Old man: Pos. Ep. 28 (Petrain 2002: 9-11; Arnott 2007: 199); servant tripping: 
Ep. 32. 

Pos. Ep. 21, 26, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33. 

Timoleon: Ep. 28; Antimachos: 32; Aristoxeinos: 21. 

Sweating statue: Ep. 27; Athena’s foot: 31. 

As noted by Bastianini et al. 2001: 134, and elaborated in detail by Sider 2005: 
164-76. 

Pos. Ep. 21. Sider 2005: 166-70; Sider and Brunschón 2007: 132 (17.114). 

Pos. Ep. 23. 

Cf. Sider 2005: 170. For example, geese cackling as they went to eat was a sign 
of an impending storm (Aratos Phain. 999-1000, Dio. 289-99). Note the well- 
known passage of weather omens in Hes. WD 448-51. 

Cf. for weather signs from animal behaviour: Arat. Phain. 1-14, with Kidd 1997: 
161-62; Martin 2008: ii.146; and pseudo-Theophrastos in his Peri Semeion 
(Concerning [Weather| Signs: see Sider and Brunschón 2007); Geoponika Book 1, 
Chapters 2—4, including some of Aratos’ material on signs drawn from birds and 
animals as to what the weather will be: see the edition of Dalby 2011: 56-58. 
Priam: Hom. Il. 24.315-20; Agamemnon: Il. 8.247—52; snake: Il. 12.198—209; 
Telemachos: Od. 15.160—81, 525-34; Penelope: Od. 19.536—53. 

Aeschyl. Agam. 110-16; Ael. Anim. 1.48; Fraenkel 1950:11.67—77; Pollard 1948: 17; 
Heath 2005: 229-33. 

Aeschyl. Agam. 142-44. 

See also Aeschyl. Pers. 201—19 on Atossa's dream of an eagle and a falcon. 

Pos. Ep. 35; Plut. Alex. 73.12. 

Strabo 17.1.43 (Kallisthenes FGrH 124 F14); Arr. Anab. 3.3.6 (Aristoboulos FGrH 
139 F1); Polyb. 12.12b.2 (Timaios FGrH 566 F155); Arr. Anab. 3.3.5 (Ptolemy 
FGrH 138 F8); cf. Plut. Alex. 27.2; Diod. 17.49.5; Curt. 4.7.15 (a flock of birds). 
Did not speak: Hamilton 1969: 71, 1973: 75-76; cf. Wilcken 1967: 122-23; 
Bosworth 1980: 272-73. 
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Hesiod: Paus. 9.38.3; Theseus: Plut. Thes. 36, Kim. 8.6 (Dillon 1996: 115, with bib- 
liography at n.56); Plut. Alex. 27.3—4; Diod. 17.49.5; Strabo 17.1.43; Curt 4.7.15: 
also on his return to Babylon; Kolonides: Paus. 4.34.8. Aelian: Anim. 3.9. 

Hom. Il. 24.315. 

Ael. Anim. 1.47; Anth. Pal. 9.272, line 1 (‘servant of Apollo’ here stands for raven); 
Ael. Anim. 7.18 (Apollo’s sacred ravens); cf. Hes. F60 (MW). 

Louvre E668 (CVA France 14 Louvre I iii pls Dc.4, 3.6, 4.4; Stibbe 1972: 271, 
no. 31, pl. 16; Simon 1976: 58, no 37, pl. 37, 1985: 17—18, pl. 5). 

Pos. Ep. 35. Crow terminology: Arnott 2007: 113 (cf. Aesop 129). 

Theoph. Char. 16.8; Menander Deisidaimon PCG vi.2 p. 95 i-iv. The omen of the 
owl became personally linked with Themistokles at some stage: Plut. Them. 12.1; 
Ar. Wasps 1086 with schol. (Holwerda). Agathokles: Diod. 20.11.3—5 (quotation 
from 5) (310 Bc); Actium: Plut. Ant. 60.3 (31 BC). 

Aelian: Ael. Anim. 10.34; Alexander: Arr. Anab. 1.25.1—9; Dillon 1996: 112-13. 
Alexander of Myndos and dreams: Corno 1969: 43—44 no. 14. 

Arist. Hist. An. 618b 13-16. 

Paus. 10.15.5 (Kleitodemos FGrH 323 F10); Plut. Nik. 13. 

Alexander performed, 'sacrifices prescribed for every day by custom": Arr. Anab. 
7.25.2, cf. 7.25.4. 

Arr. Anab. 3.1.5; Plut. Alex. 26.5—6; Anon. FGrH 151 F11; Curt. 4.8.6; Strabo 
17.1.6; Iter. Alex. 49. 

Xenophon: Xen. Anab. 6.1.23; ‘ruler of birds’: Pin. Isth. 6.50 (Zeus sends a great 
eagle as a sign); Atossa: Aeschyl. Pers. 207—10. 

Pophyry: Abst. 3.5.5; Plut. Mor. 975a—b (also 405d; cf. Eur. Ion 158—59: ‘herald of 
Zeus’); Hesychios sv oionoi; ‘truest of omens amongst winged birds’: Hom. Il. 
8.247—50; Sokrates: Plat. Phaido 85b (cf. Plat. Phaidr. 244c—d). 

Xen. Mem. 1.3. 

Plut. Mor. 975a. 

Aelian: Anim. 1.48, 3.9. 

Soph. Antig. 999-1022. 

Aeschyl. Prom. 488—92. Translation: Dillon and Garland 2010: 83, doc. 3.16. 
Callim. v Hymn Bath of Pallas 123—24. 

Soph. Ant. 1021. 

Ephesos: LSAM 30a, pp. 84-86 (Pococke 1752: ii.10 no. 9, 19 [ed. pr.]; CIG 2953; 
SIG? 1167; SGDI 5600; LSAG 344 no 55a-b; IEphesos v.1678a; for bibliography, 
see Dillon 1996: 105—106 n.20, to which add Collins 2002: 28-29; Koerner 1993: 
no. 83; Baumbach and Trampedach 2004: 143-44). 

Eagle and snake: Hom. Il. 12.195—250; Hektor: Hom. Il. 12.243; Plutarch: Mor. 
9752; Aeschyl. Prom. 488—92; Macedonian kings: Pos. Ep. 31; Alexander: Plut. Alex. 
33.2-3. 

Priam: Hom. Il. 24.308-21; Telemachos: Hom. Od. 2.143-47. 

Hom. Il. 13.821—223. 

Pos. Ep. 34. 

Hektor: Hom. Il. 12.239—40; Priam: Il. 24.312, 320; Ephesos: LSAM 30; Damon: 
Pos. Ep. 34; Athena: Il. 10.274—76. 

Trojans: Hom. Il. 12.201—203; Priam: Il. 24.320—21; Telemachos and suitors: Hom. 
Od. 2.146-47. 

Trojans: Hom. Il. 12.211—29; Ithakans: Od. 2.155; Helen: Od. 15.172—78; Herakles: 
Pin. Isth. 6.54. 

Polydamas: Hom. I|. 12.228; Halitherses: Hom. Od. 2.129-207, quotations: 
158—59, 170, 177; there are criticisms of Halitherses at 2.178—79, 184, 201, cf. 253. 
Cf. Podlecki 1967: 17—18; Flower 2008: 134—35. Eurymachos slain: Od. 22.79—88. 
Hom. Od. 2.146-83. 

Hom. Il. 2.299—332; 2.325; ‘best of oionopoloi' (bird diviners): also 1.69. 
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Hom. Il. 8.247—52. 

Ephesos: LSAM 30. 

Eteokles: Aeschyl. Seven 24—29; Soph. Antig. 999-1000. 

Eur. Bacch. 345-51; Paus. 9.16.1 (Teiresias), 9.10.3 (Manto); cf. Dion. Hal. Rom. 
Ant. 1.86. 

Pos. Ep. 34 (see above). 

Hesychios sv Skeiromantis. 

Soph. Ant. 999-1004; Dillon and Garland 2010: 83—84, doc. 3.18. 

See Porph. Abst. 2.48, 3.4.7; the Arabs taught Apollonios: Philost. Apoll. 1.20. 
Teiresias: Soph. Antig. 999-1004; Porph. Abst. 3.3.6, 4.1; Melampous: Apollod. 
1.9.11—12. See also for Melampous: Eust. Hom. Od. 11.290 (1685). 

Clem. Protrept. 2.11.1—2 (2.11.1 translated in the epigraph to Chapter 8); c£. Suid. 
sv propheteia. 

Porph. Abst. 3.4.4; Plut. Mor. 973b-d (Rome). Cf. Edgar Allan Poe’s narrative 
poem The Raven (‘Nevermore’). 

Clem. Protrept. 2.11.2. 

Cook 1981; see also Joubin 1901. 

Figure 4.1: Tübingen $/12.2862 (Joubin 1901: no. 12; Cook 1981: 40-41, G17, 
pl. 69). The ‘lip’ of the sacrophagus is 202 x 77/57 cm. 

Istanbul 1427 (Joubin 1901: no. 18; Cook 1981: 9—10, B8 pl. 7). 

Izmir 510 (Joubin 1901: no. 20; Cook 1981: 35, G4, pl. 49.3). See also Cook 
G22, G30. 

Berlin 3145 (Joubin 1901: no. 20; Cook 1981: 47, G28, pl. 64). 

Leipzig T3338 (Cook 1981: 37, G10, pl. 51). 

Berlin 4824 (Cook 1981: 50, G35, pl. 82). 

Istanbul 1426 (Cook 1981: 34, G2, pl. 38); Musée Rodin P55 (Cook 1981: 53, 
G41B, pls 84.2). 

Boston 04.285 (Cook 1981: 36-37, G9, pl. 50). Modern discussions of hoplite 
shield blazons overlook their divinatory significance (e.g. Schwartz 2009: 32-33, 
129; Krentz 2010: 193-94; Jarva 2013: 397—400). 

Cf. Cook 1981: 124, who views examples of eagles, except for Istanbul 1427, ‘as 
space-fillers’ rather than omens. 

For brassards: Charbonneaux 1962: 44; Snodgrass 1964: 63, 65, 1967: 53; Bol 
1985: 56-57, fig. 33; Everson 2004: 120-21. Amphora: Snodgrass 1967: pl. 46; Vix 
bronze krater, warrior on rim: Charbonneaux 1962: pl. iii.2; shield: Snodgrass 
1964: pl. 26. 

Figure 4.2: Getty Museum 84.AC.11 (LIMC vi Nessos 97; Bol 1985: 62-63, 
fig. 38 b, 1989: 52, 54, 70, 76, 89, 100; Beck et al. 1990: no. 2; Towne Markus 1997: 
30; Padgett 2003: 194—96, no. 36 [full bibliography]; Lapatin and Wight 2010: 34). 
For the inscriptions: SEG 35.266 bis; Jeffery (and Johnstone) 1990: LSAG 444 C, 
pl. 74.6; Wachter 2001: 111. 

As on the Lokrian pinakes: Dillon 2002: 222-28, figs 7.1-2. 

Menelaos and Helen: Getty Museum 84.AC.11; not in LIMC iv Helene (cf. 314), 
or viii Menelaos. 

Deianeira and Nessos: Getty Museum 84.AC.11; bronze 16.2 x 8 cm, 580 Bc, 
fragment of a shield strap (LIMC vi Nessos 97 [not in LIMC iii Deianeira ii], 
cf. bird at Nessos 101b; The J. Paul Getty Museum Journal, ‘Acquisitions: 
Antiquities’ [no author] 1985: 166—67, no. 12 [no pl.]; Bol 1985: 62-63, fig. 38; 
not in Vollkommer 1988: 28-29). 

Pos. Ep. 26. 

Polyneikes bribing Eriphyle, Lecce Museum 570, Apulian vase (pelike), Chicago 
Painter, 475—50 Bc (ARV 629.23, LIMC iii Eriphyle i 2. Pipili 1987: 2-3, not 


referring to this piece, considers that herons were omens at Sparta). 
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Beazley 1935: 483-84, fig. 10a. 

Karlsruhe 61.89, Painter of Munich 1410 (Bohr 1982: pl. 182). Other examples 
(from Bohr): Oxford 1930.646; Adolphseck 1 (CVA Germany 11 Adolphseck 
pl. 2, 3.2). 

Munich 1410, name vase of the Painter of Munich 1410 (Bohr 1982: pl. 179). 
Chalcidian: a group of about 300 vases, with inscriptions in the alphabet of 
Chalcis, Euboia. 

See the list in Chase 1902: 104—105, no. ciii, now in need of updating. 

For shield blazons, see Chase 1902 (catalogue: 92-127); Greger 1908; Lacroix 
1955—56; Snodgrass 1964: 61—63, 65, 1967: 54—55. Origins of shield devices: Hdt. 
1.171.4; Strabo 14.2.27. 

E.g. Hurwit 2002: 16. 

Figure 4.3:Villa Giulia 22679 (Rome) ‘Chigi vase’ (EAA vii, facing p. 139; Pfuhl 
1923: 1.104 no. 59, pl. 12, photo at figure 4.4; Payne 1931: 272, no. 39, 1933: 
14f, pl. 27—29; Arias 1962: 275—76, pls 16 and iv; Snodgrass 1964: 84, 138, pl. 36, 
1967: 58, 68, fig. 30; Buschor 1969: 30-32, pl. 36; Charbonneaux 1971: 30—31, 
no. 30; Hollaway 1973: 27 fig. 15, 28 fig. 16, 29 fig. 17; Greenhalgh 1973: 85—86; 
Simon 1976: pls 25, 26, vii; Salmon 1977: 86-87, fig. 2; Amyx 1988: 32 no. 3; 
Benson 1989: 56-58; Boardman 1998: 94—95, fig. 178.1-3, 2001: 30-33, figs 
30.1—3; Wees 2000: 137—38 fig. 9, 2004: 170—72, pl. xviii; Hurwit 2002: 1—22, 
figs 1, 5, 6, 9; Everson 2004: 72 fig. 27; Schwartz 2009: 125 fig. 16; Miscicki 
2012: 91—94, figs 1—2; Kagan and Viggiano 2013: 67 fig. 2.8). The illustration is 
from Pfuhl 1923. 

Figure 4.4: BM 1889.4—18.1,'MacMillan Aryballos’, Corinthian aryballos, 650 Bc 
(Anderson 1889: 253 with pl. v; Smith 1890, ed. pr., with pl. i-ii; 167: ‘this little 
lekythos will certainly henceforth rank among the mirabilia of our national col- 
lection'; Buschor 1914: 49 fig. 32, 1969: 30, fig. 35; Friis Johansen 1967: pl. 31; 
Salmon 1977: 88—89, fig. 3; Vermeule 1979: 86—87, fig. 6; Boardman 1998: 87, 
93, fig. 176.1—2, 2002: 166-67, fig. 148; Williams 1999: 40—41, pl. 29; Wees 2000: 141 
fig. 11; Hurwit 2002: 7, fig. 3; Schwartz 2009: 127 fig. 18; Miscicki 2012: 94—95, 
fig. 3; Kagan and Viggiano 2013: 66 fig. 207). The vase is named after Malcolm 
Macmillan, who donated it to the British Museum in 1889. 

Louvre E638, 570—560 sc, Corinthian krater, departure of Hektor (LIMC iv 
Hektor 12, but not showing this detail; Payne 1931: 107, fig. 37, 168 no. 65 
[inscriptions], 330 no. 1474). 

Martin von Wagner Würzburg Universitat Würzburg 160 (Simon 1975: 83-84 
L160, pl. 17). 

Some examples include: Athens 330 (CC622); Boston 6507; Berlin F2264 (540 nc). 
Corinthian aryballos vase of about 600 Bc; Paris Louvre MNC 669 (LIMC i Aias 
1.34, iv.1, p. 486; CVA Louvre 6, iiiC a, 7—8, pl. 6.912). See Hom. Il. 7.206-312 
(in single combat), 14.402—20, 16.114-23. 

Figure 4.5: BM A749 (1860.4—4.1) (EAA iii.521—22, fig. 630; LIMC iv Euphorbos 
I 1, iv Hektor 35, viii Menelaos 22; Buschor 1914: 79 fig. 59; Pfuhl 1923: 1.14243 
no. 117, pl. 27; Rumpf 1927: 36, pl. 7.4, 1953: 76, no. 1; Richter 1949: 49, fig. 76; 
Schiering 1957: 11-12, 64.73.104; Cook 1960: 122, 1983: 2 no. 2; Arias 1962: 
280, pl. 27; Kardara 1963: 204—205; Schefold 1964: 87—88, fig. 36, pl. 75, 1967: 
pl. 182a, 1993: 17, pl. 4; Snodgrass 1964: pl. 6, 1967: pl. 29; Friis Johansen 1967: 77—80, 
pl. 18; Walter 1968: 127, no. 623, pl. 129; Buschor 1969: 55—56, pl. 62; Richter 
1970: pl. 50; Charbonneaux 1971: 37, pl. 38; Walter-Karydi 1973: 89-93; Simon 
1976: 54—55, no. 31, pl. 31; Hampe and Simon 1980: 65—66, pl. 103; Brilliante 
1983:109—110; Canciani 1984: N52, n.230; Kakridis 1986: 5.75; Ahlberg-Cornell 
1992: 65—66, no. 42; Snodgrass 1998: 105—109, pl. 42; Williams 1999: 43—45, 
pl. 31; Boardman 2001: 38, pl. 43; Burgess 2001: 77-81; Giuliani 2003: 125-29, 
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fig. 19; Everson 2004: 82 fig. 34;Wees 2004: 48-49, fig. 4).Vase inscriptions:‘Menelas’, 
‘Ektor’, ‘Euphorbos’: Guarducci 1967: i.125 no. 3; Jeffery (and Johnstone) 1990: 358, 
no. 47, pl. 69.47; Wachter 2001: 221, 310-11, DOH 1; Higbie 2003: 224 fig. 10). 
On an Athenian black-figure amphora (of the last quarter of the sixth century BC), 
Diomedes and Hektor fight over the body of one Sythes, and Hektor has his eagle 
blazon on his shield: Musée Pincé 4, Angers (ABV 226.4; Wees 2004: 176, fig. 19). 
Hom. Il. 12.198—209. 

Figure 4.6: Berlin F2294 interior (the two outside scenes mirror Hephaistos’ 
work, the famous portrayals showing on one side a metal foundry with workers, 
and on the other workers putting together a bronze statue); diameter: 30.5 cm 
(ARV? 400.1, Para. 370, Add.? 400.1 [with extensive bibliography]; LIMC iv 
Hephaistos 5; Chase 1902: 105, no. cvi; Beazley 1925: 187.2; Furtwangler 1932: 
81—86, pl. 135; Friis Johansen 1967: 182-83, fig. 73; Charbonneuax 1971: 356, 
fig. 409; Boardman 1975: 262.1, 1996: 272 fig. 274; Robertson 1975: pl. 59a; 
Boulter 1985: pl. 37; Ducrey 1985: 41, fig. 23; Simon 1985: 223, 225, fig. 210; 
Schefold 1989: 218 fig. 194; Morris 1992: fig. 1; Born and Hansen 1994: 107, 
fig. 90; Barringer 2008: 126—27, fig. 99; Born 2009: 8, 26, fig. 3a; Krauss 2012: 207 
fig. 14.6. Inscriptions: Immerwahr 1990: no. 1069). 

Hom. Il. 12.200—209; for a translation of this passage, see Chapter 3, p. 108. 
Athens NM 15111; black-figure amphora by the Swing Painter; height 41 cm 
(ABV 306.43; Dephner 1924: 104—105 [A], pl. 1, as long ago as 1924 Dephner 
recognised the ominous significance of this scene; Bóhr 1982: 85, no. 48, pl. 50). 
Figure 4.7: BM 1946 0101817 (Reinach 1902: 94—95, pl. 4; Hill 1903: 121—23, 
fig. 66; Hirmer 1940: pls 42—43; Boardman 1967: pl. 12a; not in Head, Gardner 
and Poole 1876). The two eagles-hare and eagle-snake images are combined only 
on this one rare type of coin. Another coin is very similar: Head, Gardner and 
Poole 1876: 11, no. 58; Head 1881: pl. 16, no. 16, 1932: 26, no. 26, pl. 14. Other 
examples of the two eagles and hare on the coin’s obverse, but not with the eagle 
and snake on the other side, are: Head et al. 1876: 9-13, nos 53—74; SNG 1.30, 
3.719, 7.374, 7.375, 8.141; BMC 61.The eagle and a snake as a propitious omen 
for Marius as described in Cicero's poem in praise of him, Cic. div. 1.106, is surely 
modelled on the eagle and snake omen in the Iliad. 

Figure 4.8: BM E19 (ARV? 63.95; Jahn 1861: 758—59, pl. 6.3; Murray and Smith 
1894: no 15; Klein 1886: 303 fig. 11; Chase 1902: 105, no. cv [but not a hopli- 
todromos]; Lissarrague 1990: 128 fig. 68). Inscriptions: Immerwahr 1990: 61, 
no. 335, pl. 18; Schefold 1997: 53.1—2. The tondo inscription is ‘Memnon kalos’ 
(Memnon is a good-looker’): is this the ‘Happy Archer’s’ name? 

Berlin 3145 (Cook 1981: 47, G28; Joubin no. 20; Cook and Dupont 1998: 
figs 17.2-17.3). 

Wadswoth Athenaeum Ella Gallup and Mary Catlin Sumner Collection 
Hartford; 530—500 sc (Folsom 1975: 134, pl. 11d). Other examples: Bonn Akad. 
Kunstmuseum 365; Boston 99.516 no. 54; Boston MFA 60.1; Copenhagen NM 
3630 no. 22; Erlangen 1.385; Florence 3862; Kassel T679; Louvre F21 no. 53; 
Munich 1439; Munich 1443, 8772 no. 26; Naples National Museum 2770; New 
York 07.286.75 no. 72, 51.11.3, 56.171.17; Philadelphia MS 4852; Tarentum 
117234, 117235; Tübingen S/10 1298 (D4); Vatikan G 14 no. 58; Würzburg 177 
no 39; Wüzburg 160. 

NY 39.11.4 (Richter 1941: esp. 363—71, figs 1-6; Bothmer 1984: 11, 52 no. 89); 
also the identical 47.11.9 (Bothmer 1984: 11, 53 no. 90). 

Figure 4.9: Sammlung Züst 601, Basel; length: 12.2 cm, width: 9.6cm; 420 Bc 
(Berger 1964: 97, pl. 31.1; Schefold 1988: 224 fig. 277; LIMC vi Nike 285. Similar 
plates: LIMC v Herakles 2935 [= 3313: NY 39.11.4], 2936 (Cleveland Museum 
1926.515), 2937 (Louvre H250); LIMC Herakles overlooks Nike 285). 
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Figure 4.10: Berlin 3148 (now lost), 650 Bc(?), height 7 cm; there is only one 
eagle, but it is duplicated on the drawing to show the whole scene in the round 
(Snodgrass 1964: fig. 33, from which all consequent published illustrations 
are taken, 1967: 53, fig. 27; Hammond 1982: 341, fig. 50; AA 4 1889: 93 no. 
8; Anderson 1991: 17, 19; Jarva 1995: 213, 2013: 409; Wees 2000: 148, fig. 16; 
Everson 2004: 123-24, fig. 45; Rawlings 2007: 61 n.32; Krentz 2010: 185 n.9; 
Miscicki 2012: 88; Viggiano and Wees 2013: 59—60, fig. 2.9). 

Hom. Od. 12.184—91; cf. Orph. Argon. 1288-89. See Schur 2014: 9-10 on the 
Sirens’ knowledge of the past and future. 

Hom. Od. 12.184—91 (quoted by Athen. Deip. 14d). 

Figure 4.11: BM E440 (ARV? 289.1, Para. 355, Add.? 210; Roscher ML iv.605; DS 
iv.1354, fig. 6470; CVA British Museum 3 iii pl. 20.1; LIMC v Himeros, Himeroi 
1, vi Odysseus 155, viii Seirenes p. 1102 [no separate catalogue no.]; Harrison 
1882: pl. 37; Walters 1905: 11.49; Pfuhl 1923: 1.386 no. 479, pl. 172; Furtwängler 
1932: 23-27, pl. 124; Touchefeu-Meynier 1968: 149—51, no. 250, pl. 24.3; Richter 
1970: pl. 108; Boardman 1975: 184.1; Charbonneaux et al. 1977: 235, fig. 264; 
Schefold 1989: 343, fig. 306; Hofstetter 1990: 122, no. 178, pl. 27.2; Robertson 
1992: fig. 138; Sparkes 1996: 122, fig. v.6; Padgett 2003: 77, fig. 4; Latacz 2008: 
171 pl. 1, 426-26 no. 184; Lowenstam 2008: 47—50, fig. 21; not in Brommer 
1976). Inscription (the Siren Himeropa): Schrader 1868: 74; Kretschmer 1894: 78; 
Lowenstam 2008: 47—49 (the erotic allusion argument is not necessary); appar- 
ently not in Immerwahr 1990. 

Hom. Od. 12.37—164; 155: thesphata. 

Prophecy: Lykoph. Alex. 712-16; Orph. Arg. 1284; Apollod. 1.9.25, 5.7.18-19; 
Hyg. Fab. 125, 141; cf. Strab. 6.1.1. 

See Chapter 6. 

Pace Baumbach and Trampedach 2004: 124. Kalchas practised his technai (skills): 
Aeschyl. Agam. 249. 

Hom. Od. 2.181—82; Prometheus: Aeschyl. Prom. 488—92. 

Hes. WD 827. 


5 Portents and prodigies 


As regards introducing ‘new gods’, how could I (Sokrates) be guilty of that in 
simply stating that the voice of a god comes to me and indicates what I ought 
to do? Do not those who receive their omens from the cries of birds and the 
voices (phemai) of humans come to their conclusions from ‘voices’ (phemai)? 
Will any one argue with the fact that thunder has a ‘voice’ or that it is an omen 
of the greatest significance? Does not the priestess herself on the tripod at Pytho 
proclaim the god’s oracles through her ‘voice’? Furthermore, with regard to 
the god’s foreknowledge of the future and his prediction of it to whomever 
he wishes, every single person, I tell you, calls it this and believes in it. But 
while they name their prophetic sources ‘birds’ and ‘utterances’ and ‘chance 
meetings’ and ‘diviners’ (oionoi, phemai, symboloi, and manteis), I call mine a 
‘divine’ sign (daimonion), and I think that in calling it this I am speaking more 
accurately and piously than those who attribute the gods’ power to birds. That 
I am not lying against the god I have this additional proof: I have disclosed 
the god’s advice to many of my friends, and I have never been shown to have 
been misled. 

Xenophon Apology’ 


For the ancient Greeks, portents and prodigies had a tangible and enduring 
impact on their attitudes towards activities they were planning or undertaking. 
Phenomena which were well and truly out of the ordinary inspired either dread 
or hope in those who were engaged in a specific activity when such occurred. 
Some meteorological phenomena, however, were only given divinatory signifi- 
cance within a certain framework. At Athens, for example, lightning on any three 
consecutive nights over a specific three-month period when observed from a 
particular place was ominous, presumably indicating that lightning was consid- 
ered as a potential divine sign but that not every flash was so: the context was 
important. Meteors in the sky are relatively frequent, and at Sparta special signifi- 
cance was attached to them every nine years. Portents were important enough in 
the practice of divination to encourage an author to describe and interpret them: 
Pausanias notes that Hesiod wrote a work concerned with the interpretation 
(exegesis) of portents (terata). This is probably a case of a work penned in the 
late Classical or Hellenistic period which was attributed to Hesiod on the basis 
of his interest in omens and his work Ornithomanteia (if indeed he wrote this) to 
provide it with exegetical authority.” Terata could be of considerable importance 
and the literate desired to know their meaning for themselves. 
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Cosmological omens 


Popular meteorology — what the ordinary Greek thought of as omens from 
heaven — was very different from the ‘scientific’ meteorology which the sixth- 
and fifth-century natural philosophers and thinkers had developed in seeking 
a rational explanation for ‘inexplicable’ happenings that took place on earth 
and in the solar system.’ In the popular imagination, these occurrences in the 
skies and on earth were due to the gods: eclipses, for example, were signs 
sent by the daimonion (the 'divine power) or were 'from heaven', or were a 
‘divine sign’.* Popular thought had linked the gods and the weather from time 
immemorial, and the impact which philosophy and science had on this from 
the sixth century BC on seems to have been limited. Judging from the portrait 
of Sokrates in Aristophanes’ Clouds, in which philosophical notions of the 
weather are made the stuff of humour, and treated as opposed to Olympian 
religion, the public had some awareness of new philosophical ideas concern- 
ing life and the universe, but ascribing events of the natural world to the 
divine was firmly entrenched.? Celestial and terrestrial occurrences credited 
to the gods included rain, lightning, thunder, meteoroids and earthquakes. 
As the latter are particularly destructive, they were seen as signs of divine 
displeasure (especially Poseidon's), as were thunder and lightning, spectacular 
heavenly phenomena which were considered to demonstrate the wrath of 
Zeus. In the Second Messenian War in the seventh century BC, Zeus sent 
thunder, lightning and rain, emboldening the Spartans; Hekas their mantis 
pronounced that as the lightning was on the right it was a 'divine sign', and 
the Spartans were victorious.° 

In Cicero's On Divination (de divinatione), his brother Quintus had argued 
that lightning and thunder could be employed for the purposes of divination, 
but Cicero disagreed. This is relevant for a study of Greek divination as Cicero 
records that the Greek Stoic philosophers Boethos of Sidon (second century BC) 
and Poseidonios of Apamea (c.135—51 Bc) had written works on weather signs 
and demonstrated the scientific causes of these phenomena. Quintus’ argu- 
ment is based on the belief that a weather sign (for example, lightning or 
thunder) signifies a forthcoming event, and that the relationship between the 
cause of the weather sign and the sign itself is not important. He argues that 
it is not necessary to understand or know the cause of a weather sign in order 
to understand its prophetic significance. This is an old argument, derived from 
Greek thought, and clearly the work of Boethos and Poseidonios focused not 
only on understanding the weather signs but also on indicating the relationship 
between meteorological phenomena and their prophetic significance, believ- 
ing as they did like Stoics in the existence of the gods and divination.’ 

Earthquakes were not ‘predicted’ in Greek divination,? but the fact of the 
earthquake was taken as ominous and divination employed to ascertain its 
meaning. For example, when the Phokians who had robbed Delphi of its 
treasures in the Third Sacred War (356-346 Bc) were digging around the 
sacred tripod in Apollo's temple, there were several major earthquakes, and 
Diodoros comments that in this way the gods were predicting (prosemain- 
onton) the punishment that would befall these temple robbers.” Whether the 
earthquakes did occur at the time and were interpreted in this way then or 
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later, or whether the earthquakes were invented later to provide a prophetic 
context for the eventual defeat of the Phokians is not relevant: what is sig- 
nificant is that earthquakes were seen as ominous. 


Solar and lunar eclipses 


Partial or full eclipses of the moon or the sun, their ‘disappearance’, were 
naturally disturbing events for the ancient Greeks, as for all pre-technological 
societies. Even though the intellectual elite understood the origin of these 
phenomena, this knowledge was not shared by society as a whole, or if known 
was not well enough understood to overcome the feeling that such happen- 
ings must be portentous and sent by the gods as warnings of divine displeasure. 
Although it cannot be known whether each and every solar or lunar eclipse was 
interpreted by manteis, whenever ancient historians mention these phenomena 
in a military context, they also report the verdict of the manteis concerning 
the implications of lunar and solar eclipses. These were seen as almost univer- 
sally unfavourable, except in those unusual cases where manteis could argue 
for a different, favourable interpretation, as in Alexander’s case by his mantis 
Aristander.'° 

A partial eclipse of the sun in 480 Bc caused the Spartans to abandon the 
position they had taken up against the Persians at the Isthmus wall near Corinth, 
and to return home.'! Unlike other omens, which could be ‘manufactured’ by 
military commanders, an eclipse as an event observed by an entire army was 
of necessity considered to be a sign from the gods and had to be interpreted — 
usually negatively. In addition, eclipses may not have been inserted into lists of 
ominous happenings after a particular battle had occurred, as their occurrence 
was widely known. Interestingly, however, Thucydides notes that during the 
Peloponnesian War, ‘eclipses of the sun, occurring with greater frequency than 
remembered from previous times’ presaged that this would be the greatest 
conflict in history." 

A total eclipse of the sun occurred on 13 July 364 Bc as Pelopidas was about 
to set out with a large force from Thebes against Alexander of Pherai, tyrant 
of Thessaly. Thebes was recorded as being ‘in darkness during the day’, and 
naturally the manteis interpreted this sign unfavourably, as a ‘sign (semeion) 
from heaven’, considering that the eclipse of the sun (i.e., Pelopidas himself) 
was due to the departure (‘eclipse’) of the soldiers, and heralded his death in 
battle. Pelopidas ignored this, though he decided not to compel any Thebans 
to go with him but rather took a force of non-Theban cavalry against the 
advice of the manteis and the wishes of the citizenry. Diodoros has Pelopidas 
cognisant that he was going to his death and doing so willingly, a familiar theme 
relating to the predictions of manteis, which finds a parallel with Megistias at 
Thermopylai. In battle with Alexander of Pherai at Kynoskephalai, Pelopidas 
was killed after great martial feats, but Alexander was forced to give up his 
control of several cities and restrict his rule to Pherai itself. That an eclipse 
just as the army set out was interpreted as a bad omen is easily understandable, 
with the general agreement amongst the manteis and the population in gen- 
eral that the interpretation to be assigned to the eclipse was typically one of 
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caution and inaction. How Greek history would have interpreted the eclipse 
1f Pelopidas had lived is a matter for speculation. Precisely because of the fear 
such phenomena aroused in the rank and file of an army, Polybius advised that 
a strategos should have a knowledge of astronomy, as cosmological occur- 
rences could have a significant impact on military affairs," though convincing 
the soldiery was another matter. 

When favourable interpretations were accepted, these depended on the 
authority of the commanders in the field. A near-total eclipse of the moon 
on 20 September 331 Bc caused panic in Alexander the Great’s army, prior 
to the crucial battle of Gaugamela on 1 October, but the mantis Aristander 
interpreted this as being in Alexander’s favour, noting that the sacrifices had 
been propitious. Here the evidence of the sacrificial entrails could be used to 
counteract the negative interpretation of an eclipse. Other sources reveal that 
this eclipse was accepted as favourable, because the mantis declared that the 
sun — the god Helios who supported the Greeks — was eclipsing the moon — 
the god Selene, who supported the Persians.'° Dikaiarchos of Messene, writing 
about 300 sc, in fact entitled one of his works, Concerning the Sacrifice at Troy, 
which dealt with Alexander’s sacrifice there (before the battle at Granikos), and 
must have contained considerable detail about this, attesting to the importance 
of hieroskopia for Alexander.'* 

Undoubtedly the best-known eclipse was that which took place in a mil- 
itary context on 27 August, 413 sc. Having enjoyed great initial successes 
against Syracuse, the Athenians were now facing defeat and were about to 
withdraw from Syracusan territory. All was ready for them to sail away when 
an eclipse of the full moon occurred. Thucydides notes that this made a great 
impression on most of the Athenians who urged the generals to delay their 
departure. Nikias himself who, as Thucydides opines, ‘was over-given to 
matters concerning the gods (theiasmos) and such things’, would not even 
consider withdrawing until the thrice nine days which the manteis had pre- 
scribed had passed. Plutarch in his Life of Nikias cites Philochoros, who wrote 
in the fourth century Bc on a numerousness of religious matters (and who was 
himself an Athenian mantis), as arguing that the eclipse was not unpropitious 
for fugitives but rather the opposite, because it aided concealment. Autokleides 
is another author cited by Plutarch, who stated in his Exegetikon, a work on 
divination in the third century Bc, that only three days and nights of caution 
needed to be observed in cases of solar and lunar eclipses. But, as Plutarch 
notes, Nikias was at this time without an “experienced mantis’, as his expert 
diviner Stilbides had recently died, and he persuaded the Athenians to wait 
until a new full moon appeared: so much so that he would not even discuss 
moving until the ‘thrice nine days’ had passed. 

Nikias then spent his time sacrificing and taking omens until the enemy 
arrived. Plutarch is clearly of the opinion that an ‘experienced mantis’ could 
have persuaded Nikias of another interpretation, and implies that the scientific 
reasoning put forward later by Philochoros and Autokleides should have been 
available to Nikias. Moreover, he mentions Anaxagoras specifically, who had 
discovered and recorded the changing phases of the moon, although Plutarch 
admits he was not held in high authority. Both Thucydides and Diodoros 
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present the manteis as responsible for the decision to wait for twenty-seven 
days, with Nikias all too ready to submit to pressure from his men and con- 
sent to this period, thus tacitly agreeing that the eclipse was indicative of some 
danger or warning.” Defeat was now inevitable for the Athenians who failed 
to escape while this was still feasible. Hence, the greatest military disaster of 
the ancient Greek world occurred because of a lunar eclipse, which philoso- 
phy and science had adequately explained as a normal celestial event. 


Thunder, lightning and rain 


Thunder and lightning often occur together in storms, and as such could be 
auspicious for one side in a battle.'* Thunder on the right was a good sign 
from Zeus, yet a thunderstorm could also be sent by him as an indication that 
he intended to destroy an army." Lightning, too, was a sign from Zeus and 
could be propitious, especially on the right." Xenophon presents Sokrates, 
when defending himself in regard to the ‘voice’ which guided him, as stating 
that thunder has a voice and is the most significant omen. At home on Ithaka, 
when Odysseus strung the great bow which would reveal his identity, Zeus 
thundered loudly, imparting a bad omen for the suitors and a favourable one 
for Odysseus, who recognised and accepted the sign with pleasure.” When the 
Seven against Thebes set out, Pindar notes that there were no favourable omens, 
and Zeus wielded his lightning in such a way as to urge them not to go on the 
expedition. Similarly, Homer has Zeus sending lightning in front of Athena, 
which prompts her to tell Odysseus to stop the fighting with the parents of the 
slaughtered suitors or Zeus will be angered.” 

Lightning on the right, accompanied by good signs (enaisima semata), was 
Zeus’ promise on the eve of the sailing of the Greek expedition to Troy that 
the city would be captured. Nestor reminds the Greeks of this in the tenth 
year of the siege of Troy to encourage them to remain resolute and continue 
the campaign. He relates this after Kalchas has just reminded the Greeks of the 
omen of the sparrow and its eight young devoured by the serpent, which he 
had himself interpreted as a sign that Troy would fall in the tenth year.? These 
two omens, from nine years earlier, related by a mantis and a much-respected 
counsellor, brought fresh hopes to the Greeks on this occasion. When Hektor 
challenged Diomedes on the battlefield, Diomedes turned three times to face 
him and each time thought better of it when Zeus thundered from Mt Ida 
openly, “giving the Trojans a sign of victory which will turn the course of 
battle'.?* When thunder occurred as Epameinondas was leading his troops and 
they asked him what the god (i.e., Zeus) meant by this, he replied that it was a 
sign that the enemy was out of their senses for camping where they had when 
a better site was available. This is Plutarch’s version; Polyainos states that fear 
gripped the soldiery and the mantis advised against battle, but Epameinondas 
stated that it was a good time for action as the thunder had confounded the 
enemy.” Commanders could take the initiative on how such omens should be 
interpreted. 

Thunderbolts (keraunoi: lightning) were signs from heaven sent by Zeus, 
and when in the seventh-century Messenian Wars thunderbolts and lightning 
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on the Spartans’ right flashed in the Messenians’ eyes the Spartan mantis Hekas 
interpreted these as a good omen for his own side. A plan of attack he devised 
was adopted and the Messenians were defeated, with the mantis here acting as 
a military strategist following his interpretation of weather signs.” Iphikrates 
desisted in his siege of Stymphalos in Arkadia in 391 Bc because of thunder and 
lightning, while more famously Agesipolis in 388 sc had to take note of such 
signs when in Argos (see below).?* 

Other meteorological events illustrate further how such events were not 
viewed simply as phenomena but as divine signs from the gods. A violent 
wind struck as Kleombrotos and the Spartan army were departing homewards 
from Theban territory, and Xenophon notes that some interpreted (oioni- 
zonto) this to be a sign of what was ‘about to happen’. Xenophon does not 
say what this future event was, but modern scholars (and probably ancient 
readers) take it to refer to the Battle of Leuktra as this was the next impor- 
tant Theban-Spartan engagement.” Various omens indicating Epameinondas' 
victory at Leuktra in 371 Bc (Plutarch states that he had written about these 
in his Life of Epameinondas, which unfortunately does not survive) had their 
adverse equivalent on the Spartan side, though Agesilaos, in spite of these many 
adverse signs, went ahead with the expedition. History proved him wrong.” 
As with other omens, individuals could also ask for the gods to send a sign: 
Jason as captain of the Argo prayed to Zeus for a safe journey and homecoming, 
and his prayer was answered with thunder and lightning, from which the crew 
drew courage, while Mopsos the teratoskopos urged them on their journey.?! 

Lightning and thunder from a clear sky were irrefutable signs of heaven's 
favour. King Archidamos of Sparta when preparing to do battle against the 
Arkadians and Argives addressed his troops in 368 Bc and as his speech was 
coming to an end, lightning and thunder occurred from a clear sky, signifying 
a good omen. Moreover, Xenophon adds, there was a sanctuary and statue of 
Herakles (from whom the Spartan kings were descended) on the Spartan right 
wing, which inspired the soldiers ^with so much strength and courage that, 
it was reported, it was hard work for their leaders to hold them back as they 
pushed to the front'. Sparta won the battle, with heavy losses to the enemy. 
Rainbows, interestingly, do not appear in any historical accounts, but Homer 
describes how Zeus sends a multicoloured rainbow as a portent (teras) of either 
war or a wintry storm.” 

At Athens, Strabo states that it was the responsibility of officials known as 
Pythaistai to look for lightning, in accordance with an oracle. They took up 
watch at the hearth of Zeus Astrapaios (Lightning), located in Athens between 
the Pythion (temple of Apollo) and the Olympieion (temple of Zeus), for a 
period of three consecutive months, during which they observed the skies for 
lightning for three consecutive days and nights in each of those months, look- 
ing in the direction of Harma on the Athenian border. When they observed 
lightning, ‘they sent the sacrifice to Delphi’. As such there was a proverb: 
‘when the lightning flashes from Harma'.? But the fact that the observation at 
Athens was made at a certain time of the year suggests an almost contractual 
arrangement between the gods and mortals, as with the nine-yearly observa- 
tion for meteors by the Spartans. When the gods saw fit to send the sign, via 
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the clear message of lightning, it was the appropriate time for the Athenians 
to send a gift of a sacrifice to Delphi. Bing timed with the appearance of the 
lightning, the sacrifice may well have been propitiatory, to forestall destructive 
‘attacks’ of lightning on Athenian territory, but more probably was taken as 
a sign that the gods were displeased about something and needed propitiat- 
ing (about what and how could be asked at Delphi, as in fact the Athenians 
enquired sometime in the second century BC). Moreover, the regular occur- 
rence meant that it was lightning at this time and from that direction that was 
considered to be ominous — not every occurrence of this celestial phenomenon 
needed to be investigated. To interpret and give significance to the omen 
was the duty of state authorities, not private individuals, and these authorities 
awaited lightning at a fixed place and a set time, as if ‘inviting’ the gods to send 
a sign relevant to current issues and concerns. 


Earthquakes 


Earthquakes were a sign of divine displeasure with regard to some current 
action or contemplated undertaking.” Herodotos is the first author to connect 
earthquakes with the divine. An earthquake at Delos occurred after the Persian 
commander Datis left there in 490 Bc, and Herodotos comments that it was the 
first earthquake ever to strike the island. No further ones had occurred up to his 
own day, and he conjectures that it may have been a divine portent (teras) of 
the evil things that were to happen in the Persian Wars. Besides, he says, there 
was an oracle to support his conjecture: “Delos, too, I will shake, which before 
was immoveable'. This 490 sc earthquake might well have been a literary 
fiction, as Thucydides makes a point of reporting that the first earthquake on 
Delos actually took place in 432 Bc, but at any rate Herodotos indicates that an 
earthquake could be seen as a portent of future events.” He also records that 
in 480 Bc an earthquake struck land and sea at dawn the day after Eurybiades 
took the final decision to commit the Greek fleet to action at Salamis. Hence 
the Greeks then decided to pray to the gods and seek the assistance of the 
divine Aiakidai, the sons of Aiakos, in their struggle: the earthquake had been 
a prompt from the gods to the Greeks that they should seek divine aid.” 
Porphyry notes that Pythagoras (who, like Epimenides, was a historical 
figure about whom legends grew) was able to forecast earthquakes, and cou- 
ples this with powers over the elements — he could prevent plagues, calm 
storms and smooth the waves of rivers and the ocean (so that his friends could 
have an easier crossing) — and adds that such powers were shared by the great 
wise men of the past: Empedokles, Epimenides and Abaris. An ability to 
predict earthquakes was a desirable quality and found only amongst the wise 
men of olden times.? Although rain could halt an assembly at Athens, an 
earthquake was considered far more significant as an omen of divine warning. 
This was the case in 420 Bc, when Spartan representatives came to Athens to 
further Spartan interests, and especially to prevent an alliance between Argos 
(Sparta's traditional enemy in the Peloponnese) and Athens. In the assembly 
Alkibiades was successfully convincing the people to enter into the alliance 
with Argos, but an earthquake caused the meeting to be adjourned: it was 
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taken as a sign that the gods disapproved of the discussion of the treaty. An 
earthquake also caused the aborting of negotiations for an alliance between 
Argos and Corinth in 420 sc:? Dikaiopolis (Aristophanes’ comic hero in the 
Acharnians) similarly insists that the assembly discuss the matter of pay for the 
Thracian mercenaries, and declares that there is a drop of rain: a sign from 
Zeus (adiosemia) that he agrees. 

In 426 sc, King Agis invaded Attika with the Peloponnesians and their allies, 
and advanced as far as the isthmus, but many earthquakes occurred and they 
returned home. Spartan invasions of Attika were part of Spartan strategy, and this 
earthquake did not lead to a cessation of the practice but merely put an end to that 
particular expedition. Owing to an earthquake Sparta's campaign against Argos 
in 414 BC was also terminated after they arrived in Argive territory, but resumed 
later in the same year. Clearly the earthquake was not taken as a sign to desist from 
fighting Argos permanently, but to wait for another time to do so. In 413 Bc an 
earthquake caused the Spartans to delay their support of the Chians until later.“ 

Thucydides mentions earthquakes matter of factly, not attaching any divine 
involvement to them, nor commenting on the religious responses these elic- 
ited from the Spartans." Rather he leaves the reader to assume that it was 
the divine significance of the seismic tremors which led to the abandonment 
of campaigns. In none of these cases was there any tactical reason to halt the 
military expedition. Agis, for example, arrived at the isthmus, quite close to 
Athens, with his allies (i.e., a large force), and there was no military reason 
not to invade Attika as in previous years, when such raids had proved very 
detrimental to the Athenians. Again, in the case of the campaigns in Argos 
and Elis, the force had quite clearly been prepared and, in the case of Elis, 
had actually begun the attack. In both incidents the Spartans did not desist 
permanently from their objectives, but only for some time, clearly taking 
the earthquakes as a sign that the time was not opportune for attack on that 
particular occasion. Yet they did not alter their military policy, objectives or 
tactics as a result, and the earthquakes were clearly not used as excuses to rem- 
edy any ill-preparedness or change earlier decisions. Earthquakes were viewed 
as divinatory: they allowed the Spartans to know that the gods disapproved of 
their attacks at that point in time, and were counselling them to wait. Agis' 
invasion of Elis in 400 Bc was aborted because an earthquake occurred after 
he had arrived and begun laying waste to Eleian territory. But as in 414 Bc the 
Spartans returned again the following year.? 

In 388 sc Agesipolis experienced a number of ominous signs when in Argos. 
Initially, all went well: he had successfully offered the diabateria (border sacri- 
fices) at the Spartan border, and consulted Olympia and Delphi as to whether 
he could ignore the sacred truce of the Argives, which was declared oppor- 
tunistically whenever the Spartans were about to invade Argos. He received a 
reply from both gods that he could safely ignore this conveniently proclaimed 
sacred truce and he invaded Argos: but on the very first evening, after the 
dinner libations, Poseidon sent an earthquake. Those in the king's tent struck 
up a paian (hymn) to Poseidon and the soldiers expected to strike camp, just 
as Agis had withdrawn from Elis when an earthquake occurred. Agesipolis, 
however, argued that if he was meant to call off the invasion, the earthquake 
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would have occurred earlier, but as it had been sent after the actual invasion, 
the earthquake was meant to be an encouragement. Next day, he sacrificed to 
Poseidon and advanced into Argive territory. Soon, however, a lighning bolt 
(keraunos) struck his camp, killing some soldiers. He decided to leave a forti- 
fied garrison at an entrance to Argos. When, however, he offered sacrifice to 
obtain omens regarding this plan, the victim’s liver was missing its lobe, which 
was extremely inauspicious, and he therefore disbanded his army. Pausanias 
notes in the context of this incident that the Spartans, of all the Greeks, were 
terrified of ‘signs from heaven’. On this occasion, the gods had made their 
wishes abundantly clear.* 

Agesipolis had attempted to ignore the omen of the earthquake and then the 
lightning, but the missing lobe of the sacrificial entrails could not be rational- 
ised away. Even though he attempted to argue away the omens, the gods were 
seen as persisting in their warnings and he had no choice but to withdraw. 
Worthy of note is that only Sparta is recorded as having terminated military 
campaigns as a result of earthquakes, perhaps because of a fear of what might 
happen at home if they were absent during an earthquake — it was after the 
great earthquake of 464 Bc that the helots rose in revolt and were besieged on 
Mt Ithome for a decade.“ Earthquakes are found primarily in military contexts 
as forewarnings from the gods; these were considered especially important as 
going into battle without the gods' support was to court disaster. 


Meteors as signs 


Greek sources do not articulate why they considered ‘shooting stars’ or mete- 
ors, dust, ice or rock moving through space and known as meteoroids when 
they enter the earth’s atmosphere, ^ a source of concern, but it is understand- 
able that they were taken as highly ominous. Homer provides the first possible 
reference to a meteor in Greek literature, referring to Zeus as sending a star, 
which shoots off many sparks to be a portent (teras) to sailors and the 'broad 
host of warriors’. Whether the ‘star’ was a good omen or not would depend 
on the context within which it was observed. An explicit reference to the 
significance of meteors comes from Plutarch in the historical context of the 
battle of Aigospotamoi in 405 Bc, which led to the surrender of Athens in 
the Peloponnesian War. Many years earlier in 468/7 Bc a huge stone from 
heaven had fallen at Aigospotamoi (‘flaming pieces, broken off from it by its 
plummeting and changeable course, were borne off in all directions and flashed 
fire, just like shooting stars’), which after the disaster of 405 BC was taken as a 
sign (semeion) forecasting this total naval defeat of the Athenians decades later." 

As with dormant oracles, omens need not be immediately applicable in the 
diachronic sense but could be remembered and interpreted retroactively as a 
divine warning. This defeat was a catastrophe of such magnitude that from the 
Greek perspective the gods must have sent a warning sign, and this major mete- 
orological event could now be taken as having presaged that something of a 
truly momentous nature would take place there. Plutarch notes that to his own 
day the stone was held in great awe by the people of the Chersonnese and was 
shown to visitors. He then digresses and discusses the views of Anaxagoras and 
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Daimachos on falling heavenly bodies, with Daimachos having written about 
this particular meteorite.** Plutarch notes that ‘there were some’ who said that 
the Dioskouroi (Kastor and Polydeukes), Sparta’s particular gods, had appeared 
one on either side of Lysander’s ship as he sailed out of the harbour against the 
Athenians, shining out over the ‘rudder sweeps’: a sign of Lysander’s coming 
victory. Kastor and Polydeukes were considered to be particularly concerned 
with the fate of sailors, with the Greeks believing that the spark of light now 
known as St Elmo’s fire, the bluish luminescence appearing about the rigging 
and masts of ships during storms, denoted that the Dioskouroi were saving a 
ship in times of stormy weather.” 

In another example, the Athenians had sent to enquire at Delphi about 
what steps to take about a sign (semeion) which had appeared in the heavens.?? 
‘Divine signs’ (diosemeia) such as these caused the law courts at Athens to be 
adjourned, and the exegetai ('expounders' or ‘explainers’ of religious matters at 
Athens) were summoned to explain what had happened and what was meant by 
the omen.?! Philochoros in the late fourth or early third century Bc recorded an 
event which he himself observed and interpreted: the simultaneous appearance 
of a star seen in broad daylight (a phantasma) and a bitch climbing onto and 
sitting on the altar of Zeus Herkeios. Philochoros, described in the sources as a 
mantis, hieroskopos and oracle collector,” interpreted these events to mean that 
exiles would be allowed to return to Athens without a change of constitution 
and, ‘this interpretation was fulfilled’. Presumably this return of exiles was a topic 
of debate in the ekklesia at the time, and the omens were related to this. Similarly, 
Diodoros records that a comet was visible for several days before the Battle of 
Leuktra in 371 Bc in which the Thebans were victorious, as a divine sign that 
Spartan supremacy was at an end after 500 years.? Descriptions of meteors as 
flashing fire, trailing sparks behind them, and as huge stones falling from heaven, 
reflect the awe which these phenomena inspired amongst the Greeks, and which 
they understandably interpreted as harbingers of great events. 

Just as at Athens, the Pythaistai at Sparta looked for lightning on a regular 
basis in accordance with an oracle. Plutarch described how every nine years 
the board of five ephors at Sparta chose a clear and moonless light (so that the 
sky would be more visible), and observed the sky in silence. If a ‘star’ (1.e., a 
meteor) shot across the sky, they decided that the two kings had committed 
offences concerning the gods, and suspended both kings from their positions 
until an oracle from Delphi or Olympia should come to their assistance. It was 
believed that the gods had sent a sign of their displeasure at the kings’ violation 
of their religious responsibilities, and an oracular response was not sought but 
rather awaited. If the kings had not been derelict in their duties, they would 
receive assistance in the form of an oracle from the Pythia, or from Olympia 
through signs noted by the families of manteis there in the entrails of the beasts 
sacrificed to Zeus. Plutarch describes this method of divination in the context 
of Lysander the ephor in 242/1 sc, who planned to prosecute Leonidas II. 
He used this ‘star-gazing’ procedure (which was fortuitously due at this time), 
and claimed he had seen the sign (semeion), and so indicted Leonidas, who 
fled to the temple of Athena and when summoned to answer charges against 
him refused to do so and remained in the temple. He was therefore deposed as 
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king: an example of a blatantly political use of divination to further a domestic 
political agenda.™ 


Burning and bloodied temples 


A temple was the home of a deity and a particular symbol of a community’s 
piety towards the gods, usually housing the cult statue of the god and vari- 
ous dedications. Omens associated with temples were therefore particularly 
noteworthy and acted upon. When the temple of Olympian Zeus burned 
down at Corinth, the Corinthians in consequence refused to participate in the 
Spartan-led expedition to Asia Minor in 397 Bc, despite having been previ- 
ously enthusiastic about their involvement. Such a major religious catastrophe 
on the eve of an expedition was, naturally, taken very seriously — the con- 
junction of the destruction of the city’s main temple and the plan to send 
out a military expedition were clearly connected in the collective opinion of 
the Corinthians.” Signs could also appear on the temple buildings themselves: 
prior to Alexander’s sack of Thebes in 335 Bc, bloodstains were observed on 
the roof of Apollo's temple at Delphi, which the Thebans had dedicated." 

Temple omens could also occur in other contexts. In 392 Bc Corinthian 
exiles had captured the Akrocorinth (Corinth’s akropolis), but when a capital 
fell from a column, which Xenophon noted specifically had occurred in the 
absence of a wind or earthquake, sacrifices were held at which the observations 
of their manteis indicated that it was better that they departed." On the day 
Alexander the Great was born, one Herostratos burned down the temple of 
Artemis of Ephesos: Hegesias the Magnesian reported that this was because the 
goddess was so busy delivering Alexander (in her capacity as a birth goddess) 
that she could not prevent this from happening. Magoi (presumably Persian) 
at Ephesos ran around ‘beating their faces’ as this was a disastrous omen for 
Asia.** Such temple omens were obviously invented in the light of later events, 
and the burning of Artemis’ temple was found to foreshadow an unpropitious 
outcome later, when Alexander destroyed the Persian Empire. 

Three months before Alexander’s sack of Thebes, an enormous spider’s 
web appeared in the temple of Demeter there, surrounded by a rainbow- 
like halo-shaped iridescence. Enquiring about this at Delphi, Thebes received 
an oracle that this was a sign (the oracle does not say specifically whether it 
was favourable or unfavourable) to all mortals, first the Boiotians and then 
all mankind. Consultation of the Thebans’ own oracle (presumably that of 
Amphiaraos) received the response that the web was an evil for one, but a ben- 
efit for another (i.e., the Thebans and Alexander, respectively). Alexander’s 
arrival later was accompanied by the phenomenon of the statues in the mar- 
ketplace bursting into perspiration, presumably sweating from fear, while the 
marsh at Onkestos made a sound like a bellow and a bloody ripple ran across 
the water at Dirke.” 


Portentous weapons 


In 371 sc prior to the Battle of Leuktra against the Spartans, the Thebans were 
encouraged by an oracle and an omen. An ancient prophecy predicted that 
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the Spartans would be defeated at the monument dedicated to the virgins who 
killed themselves because they had been raped by Spartans: this was at Leuktra. 
As for the omen, it was reported from Thebes that the doors of the temples 
were opening of their own accord, and that the priestesses were therefore 
saying that the gods were predicting victory. Another very auspicious omen 
was that the weapons from the Herakleion (shrine of Herakles) had also disap- 
peared: Herakles himself had gone forth to do battle. Xenophon comments 
that some said at the time that these various omens were but the technasmata 
(tricks) of the leaders, but as a contemporary witness his own belief is quite 
clear, and he comments that everything turned out in accordance with this 
omen. In contrast, Diodoros is sceptical and suggests that Epameinondas had 
manufactured the story about Herakles’ weapons, as well as the circulation of 
the account of someone who had recently consulted the oracle of Trophonios, 
who sent the message to the Thebans that once they were victorious at Leuktra 
they should establish a festival for Zeus the king. 

Diodoros, who presents a much more dramatic divinatory context for the 
battle than Xenophon, considers that Epameinondas deliberately invented 
favourable omens to overcome the effect of this earlier one (which is not 
reported by Xenophon). He describes the unfavourable omens as dismissed by 
Epameinondas with a quotation from Hektor in the Iliad: ‘One omen is best, 
to fight for one’s country’ (Epameinondas was taking this quotation very much 
out of context). Cicero provides a slightly different version of the weapons’ 
omen: that noises were heard to come from these within Herakles’ temple, and 
that the statue of the god broke out in a sweat (indicating his labours in assist- 
ing the Thebans). Moreover, citing the fourth-century historian Kallisthenes 
as his source, who recorded a ‘great many’ concerning Leuktra, he mentions 
that the doors of Herakles’ temple opened of their own accord (temple doors 
were generally locked), the sets of armour (dedications) on the walls unfastened 
themselves and were found on the floor, roosters at Lebadeia started crowing 
while Trophonios was being worshipped, and they would not stop: for roosters 
are quiet when conquered but crow when victorious.^! 

In addition, the geographer Pausanias records that the Spartans received 
a dire warning when the goats used to herd the sheep for the sphagia (the 
pre-battle sacrifice) were killed by wolves. Plutarch penned a long, dramatic 
account of a dream which he clearly believed: the Theban virgins raped by the 
Spartans appeared in a dream to Pelopidas and asked him to sacrifice a virgin 
with auburn hair to them. He announced this to the manteis and commanders, 
some of whom wanted to sacrifice a virgin, whereas others resisted. At this 
stage, a filly (virgin horse) with auburn hair ran up to where they were argu- 
ing. Theokritos the mantis ‘cried out’ that this was the virgin sacrifice, and the 
filly was duly sacrificed at the monument to the deflowered virgins. Cicero 
considered that of all the omens that the Spartans received about Leuktra, the 
worst in fact came from Dodona. They were consulting there concerning 
whether they would be victorious or not. But a monkey (simia), a pet of the 
king of Molossia (in whose territory Dodona was), scattered the consulta- 
tion sortes (pieces of lead on which the enquirers wrote their questions) in all 
directions. “Think not of victory but your safety, Spartans’, was the priestesses’ 
response when this happened. They had come in hope of an oracle that they 
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would be victorious, but the oracular process could not even commence.” 
Different historians of the battle clearly chose which omens to include and 
which might, or might not, have been genuine: a wide repertoire of divina- 
tory events clearly circulated after major battles. 

Weapons also were found miraculously outside the temple of Athena 
Pronaia at Delphi in 480 Bc; a portent (teras), notes Herodotos, all the more 
marked because these were ‘sacred weapons which it was not holy for any 
man to touch’, being dedications to the gods. Furthermore when the Persians 
reached Athena’s temple at Delphi, they were struck by thunderbolts, as well 
as by rocks from Mount Parnassos, while simultaneously a battle cry was 
heard from Athena’s temple.“ Herodotos is here recording the post-eventum 
omens manufactured by the priests at Delphi to preclude any thoughts that 
the shrine might have been intending to medise (join the Persians). Dionysios II 
as tyrant of Syracuse in 357 Bc received, amongst ‘many terata’, the omen 
of an eagle snatching the spear of one of his bodyguards and casting it into 
the sea. Manteis at his court interpreted this on logical premises: the eagle as 
the bird of Zeus had snatched away the spear — the symbol of both author- 
ity and rule — so clearly the ‘greatest of the gods planned to overthrow his 


tyranny’.® 


Statue divination 


When Kleomenes I of Sparta invaded Argos, he was indicted by his enemies 
upon his return to Sparta for having accepted bribes not to capture it, for he 
withdrew after having killed 6,000 Argives by burning down a grove sacred to 
the eponymous hero Argos, in which the Argives had taken refuge, without 
proceeding against the city itself. He claimed that he had received a prophecy 
from Apollo that he would capture Argos, and that this prophecy had been 
fulfilled when he took the grove. Furthermore, he had not thought it proper 
to attack the city of Argos without consulting the god’s will by making a 
sacrifice, and when he attempted such a sacrifice at Hera’s temple, a flame 
shot out of the breast of the goddess’ cult statue, and he knew from this that 
his attempt to capture Argos would be unsuccessful. If, however, Herodotos 
explains, the flame had come from the head it would have been a sign that he 
would successfully capture the city. This was the defence, and Kleomenes was 
acquitted. How this interpretation came to be accepted is difficult to estab- 
lish,^ but Herodotos is presumably repeating the acknowledged interpretation: 
the head-breast dichotomy is clearly significant, with the head signifying the 
‘climax’ of the body, the seat of the intellect. 

There are, perhaps surprisingly, only a few incidents along the same lines. 
Hiero the Spartan was to meet his death at the Battle of Leuktra 371 sc: 
the eyes fell out of his statue at Delphi, and the stars which Lysander had 
dedicated there for the battle of Aigispotamoi in 405 Bc disappeared as a 
presentiment of the defeat at Leuktra. This total and crushing defeat was too 
much for Lysander’s statue at Delphi: grass and shrubs grew up around it so 
that his face was hidden, as the shame of this defeat was simply too great for 
his eyes to behold.“ There was a story of singing statues which once stood 
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in the pediment of Apollo’s temple at Delphi; they might have been thought 
of as prophetic.” 

In his Life of Timoleon, Plutarch describes the doors of the temple of the 
eponymous hero Adranos at Adranon in Sicily opening of their own accord, 
while the face of the god’s statue sweated profusely and its spear trembled just 
before Timoleon’s victory in 344 Bc, after which the city freely opened its 
gates to him. In a previous incident in the same Life, as Timoleon was consult- 
ing the Pythia at Delphi, a fillet fell from the votive offerings suspended from 
the ceiling. As the fillet was embroidered with crowns and Nikai (Victories) 
and fell on Timoleon’s head, it appeared as if the god were crowning him, 
heralding his successes in Sicily.” Poseidippos in his ornithomantic epigrams 
writes of ‘a statue that has sweated’, which he interprets as a bad omen indicat- 
ing that a storm of spears is coming against a city: but if the statue is propitiated 
and its god summoned, it will drive the enemy away and instead waste the 
enemy's home and harvest.” 

Alexander the Great’s life, arguably awash with omens, provides another 
example of a similarly divinatory statue. In 334 Bc, on his return to Macedonia 
prior to setting out on his expedition to Asia Minor in the following spring, 
‘it was reported’ that the wooden (cypress) statue of Orpheus at Leibethra 
sweated profusely and continuously. Although this omen caused concern, the 
mantis Aristander interpreted it to mean that writers would be hard at work 
praising Alexander's many exploits." Cult statues in Thebes had sweated 
when Alexander had arrived, and in this case their perspiration was a sign 
of catastrophe. A fallen statue of Ariobarzanes, former satrap of Phrygia, was 
interpreted by the mantis ‘Alexander’ (presumably a mistake for the mantis 
Aristander) as portending victory for Alexander at the Battle of Granikos 
(May 334 Bc).” 

The statue of Artemis Orthia, which was held by the priestess of the 
goddess during the infamous scourging rite of the Spartans, could also be 
included in this category: the goddess indicated that a boy was being treated 
as a favourite and not being whipped harshly enough, by becoming heavier 
in the arms of her woman priest.” Ithyphallic stone pillars to ward off evil, 
known as Hermai, were mutilated outside some Athenian houses on the eve 
of the sailing of the Athenian expedition to Sicily (415 Bc): this was not sim- 
ply an act of impiety but is mentioned by both Thucydides and Plutarch as an 
omen for the expedition. Plutarch naturally elaborates and notes that no signs 
(semeia), no matter how manifest and plain, could deter the Athenians from 
the expedition, in which context he mentions the mutilation of the Hermai, 
as well as the actual self-castration of a man who leapt onto the altar of the 
Twelve Gods.” Amongst the Greeks, statue divination belongs rather to the 
category of miscellaneous omens requiring spontaneous rather than practised 
and regular interpretation.” Orpheus’ statue makes this clear: the sweating 
was the subject of different interpretations, with Aristander encouraging 
Alexander with a positive elucidation that suited the particular occasion. But 
otherwise, statues were not consulted for prophetic purposes: omens from 
the gods’ statues were only inspired by exceptionally important events and 
heroic leaders. 
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Blood on the walls and rafters 


Just before Odysseus slew Penelope’s suitors, Athena caused them to laugh 
hysterically: their wits became deranged; they laughed with lips which were 
not their own; the meat they ate was defiled with blood; their eyes filled with 
tears and their souls full of lamentation. Theoklymenos the mantis, who was 
present, sees what is hidden from them in their immediate future: their heads, 
faces and knees are obscured by darkness, the sound of wailing is kindled, 
tears stream down their cheeks, the walls and roof rafters are ‘blood besprin- 
kled’, and the porch and court are full of ghosts (eidola) that hasten to Erebos 
(Hades), while the sun has deserted the sky, and an evil mist hovers over eve- 
rything. Ignorant of their doom, the suitors laugh at his vision. This ridiculing 
presages their fates: Odysseus will slay them and the mantis’ prophetic visions 
come to pass. For Homer, this actual prediction through a specific vision by a 
mantis of future events is unique, being more akin to Aeschylus’ Kassandra and 
her prophetic visions.”° 

After his adventures ascertaining the future from Teiresias at the entrance to 
Hades in Odyssey 11, Odysseus returns to Kirke’s island and she gives him some 
advice about his coming journey: he is to fill his men’s ears with wax when 
they pass the Sirens and have himself bound to the mast (Figure 4.11) to pass 
quickly by Skylla’s cliff, the whirlpool of the monstrous Kharybdis, and come 
to Helios’ isle where are the god's sacred cattle and sheep. If they leave these 
flocks alone and unharmed, then they will all return safely home, but if they are 
harmed she predicts (tekmairomai), then he alone will survive. Kirke's predic- 
tion (‘if they, then’) is of course a narrative sign for the reader, raising their 
expectation that this in actual fact is what will happen. Yet the reader already 
has a premonition of this for Teiresias, ‘the blameless mantis’ in Book 11, has 
warned Odysseus of the same risk. Odysseus relates Kirke’s oracles (thesphata) 
to his men at once, and later reminds them again of Teiresias and Kirke’s 
divinatory admonitions concerning the sacred flocks of the sun. On the island, 
however, when the crew runs out of food, and Odysseus goes away to pray 
on the matter, his men in his absence slay and cook the sacred cattle. Warning 
signs from the gods follow immediately: 


To his crew the gods then delivered portentous warnings: 
The hides of the cattle shivered; flesh both cooked and raw 


Bellowed upon the spits, making a noise like unto cattle. 


These terata reinforce the ignored prophecies: the sailors are all to drown, 
except Odysseus who had not been involved, during a raging Zeus-sent storm 
in answer to Helios’ request for vengeance. Kirke and Teiresias’ prophecies 
had warned Odysseus and his men, and when they ignore them, divine por- 
tents herald their doom.” 

Blood that appeared suddenly from nowhere in an unexpected context 
naturally foretold forthcoming slaughter, as in the case of the omens prior 
to Alexander’s arrival at Thebes, with bloodstains apparent on the Theban 
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temple at Delphi and blood staining the water at Dirke, just like the walls 
and roof rafters around the suitors drenched with blood. This is part of a 
long divinatory tradition: Zeus, in assisting the Trojans, had sent rain dripping 
with blood, for he was about to send to Hades many ‘stalwart heads’, whereas 
before Sarpedon, Zeus’ own son, was killed by Patroklos, Zeus honoured him 
by pouring bloody drops on the ground. Similarly, Zeus rained blood from 
the sky as a signal for battle on more than one occasion. Although not obvi- 
ously divinatory in character, blood heralds death, in the same way as other 
prodigies (terata) forecast defeat or disaster. Blood from the sky as a portent 
is particularly appropriate for Zeus as the sky god, and Cicero attempts to 
rationalise the omen of blood from the sky, a prodigy with which the Romans 
were well acquainted in their own annalistic tradition: it was thought that earth 
and water combined produced the phenomenon. Cicero notes that Thales 
and Anaxagoras (the sixth-century Bc philosophers) would not have believed 
accounts of raining blood.” 


Prophetic flora and fauna 


A wide range of flora and fauna was employed for divinatory purposes: birds, 
serpents and even dogs with their wagging tails, all had significance in the 
prediction of future events. Xanthos, Achilles’ horse, prophesies his death to 
him, but never speaks again.? A very few other prophetic animals are found in 
myth, and in general it tends to be the animals! behaviour and actions which 
have divinatory significance for the onlooker and interpreter, though an eagle 
speaks to Penelope in a dream. 

Some oracular centres used mediums other than the human to provide 
responses to the enquiries of consultants, and when non-human behaviour, 
such as that of birds or animals, was observed in other contexts it could be 
deemed ominous. Ichthyomanteia — divination by means of fish — was prac- 
tised by the Babylonians, and was part of the prophetic repertoire of the 
hellenised cities of Lycia, and recorded by one of their historians (Polycharmos) 
writing in Greek in the second century Bc, but Greeks themselves did not 
apparently practise it. 

According to Athenaios, Polycharmos in his second book of his History of 
Lycia recorded the activities of fish diviners, the ichthyomanteis of his country. 
Near the ocean shore (the location in Lycia is not given) there was a shrine to 
Apollo, which included a pool bordering the ocean. An ‘oracle seeker’ (a man- 
teuomenos), who wished for a prophetic response, had to arrange ten pieces 
of roasted meat (and presumably these would have been from a sacrifice which 
had already taken place as part of the procedure) on each of two rods. Apollo’s 
priest (his prophetes) sat in silence while the consultant positioned the rods in 
the pool, which was then flooded with water from the ocean. After this, the 
‘oracle seeker’ had to report to the ‘prophet of the fish’ the kinds of fish that 
had entered the pool (presumably attracted by the meat). These could some- 
times be of great size and variety, and the prophetes, who apparently could not 
see the fish from his seated position, gave his oracle in response to the enquiry, 
‘concerning which the consultant had prayed’, on the basis of this description 
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of the fish and their behaviour.? Plutarch notes generally that sacrifices and 
prayers are the ‘price’ for oracles.? 

Athenaios adds a further detail on ichthyomanteia, this time from the tenth 
book of the Geography of Artemidoros of Ephesos (writing at the end of the 
second century BC), that at the harbour of Dinos in Lycia first-fruit offerings 
of boiled and roasted meats, barley cakes and bread (all presumably from a 
sacrifice) were let down by sacrificers to large fish which appeared when 
a freshwater spring eddied and bubbled. Although Athenaios does not mention a 
mantic context for the practice, he couples this with Polycharmos’ account and 
the same purpose behind these two procedures can be assumed. In this case, 
the oracle was based on the species of fish which appeared, and Polycharmos’ 
account also records some of the known species that could be seen, though he 
emphasises that “fishes never previously seen, and strange in appearance’ can be 
observed by the oracle seeker, and it may well be that it was these in which the 
prophetes was particularly interested.** This process was analogous to the way 
in which a consultant who had experienced a vision in a dream described the 
message from the god to a dream-interpreter. 

Ichthyomanteia is well attested in Lycia, and seems to have been a speci- 
ality of the region given the number of reports, which in turn suggests that 
it was a novelty to most Greeks. Plutarch reports that at Sura in Lycia men 
would sit and watch the movements of fish, “divining from them skilfully and 
logically just as if they were birds’. None of the evidence is classical, but 
the practice was clearly widespread in this area and may well have had pre- 
Greek Lycian origins. It was always the species of fish and their movements 
and behaviour which are the basis of the prophetic responses, rather than an 
examination of the fish head or entrails, or any peculiarities of an individual 
fish. Types of enquiries as put by consultants are not mentioned, but the 
question would appear to have been based on simple alternatives. Hungry fish 
which ate the proffered offerings would amount to an affirmative response 
for the enquiry, whereas absent fish or fish rejecting the meat boded ill, and 
foretold a lack of success or divine disapproval for the enterprise. Presumably, 
it would seem as if the principle was the same as for the sacred chickens of 
the Romans: if they ate, all was good; if they did not, it was a warning of 
forthcoming disaster.*° 

Canines held an ambivalent position in the Greek world. Considered ritu- 
ally impure in some cases and denied entry to sacred places such as the Athenian 
akropolis and Apollo’s sacred island of Delos," they were also clearly sacred 
in others. At the sanctuary of Asklepios at Epidauros the dogs of the sanctu- 
ary were associated with the cures believed to be worked by him, with the 
records of successful healing recording several cases which involved canines; 
one example is that of a boy cured by the lick of a dog.? Not only could dogs 
work cures, having an iatric function, but they also had an oracular function in 
at least one Greek community. In the precinct of Hephaistos at Etna in Sicily, 
for example, there were sacred trees, an ever-burning light and sacred dogs 
(kynes hieroi), who performed a regulatory function in determining access to 
the sanctuary. Worshippers coming to the sanctuary received three different 
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canine responses: those who were pious were welcomed with wagging tails; 
those who had come from the ‘bed of debauchery’ were merely chased off; 
but if someone’s hands were accursed the dogs would bite and savage them. 
Aelian conjectures that the reputed instinct of canines to detect wickedness in 
people would have been responsible for such a belief, allowing them to detect 
the moral standing of the worshippers.? Here, although not performing a pro- 
phetic role as such, the dogs were able to define who could and could not enter 
the sanctuary and hence benefit from the god’s good will. 

Serpents also had an iatric role at Asklepios’ shrines, as well as a divinatory 
function: when in the Persian invasions the serpent of Athena on the akropolis 
refused to accept its regular food offering this was interpreted as a sign for the 
Athenians to leave the city.” But of all the oracular serpents, it was the second- 
century AD prophetic ‘serpent’ of Alexander of Abonouteichos that was the 
most spectacular.”! 

Cults of trees, although widespread in Minoan and Mycenaean times, lived 
on only vestigially in the classical Greek period. There were nymphs of the 
woods and specific sacred trees, although the belief that certain trees had oracu- 
lar powers may well have been a legacy of earlier Mycenaean beliefs. Laurel 
always remained important at Delphi as part of the mantic mechanism, and at 
Dodona the oak trees played a role in the prophetic procedure. On a bronze 
coin from Rhegion, Apollo is shown holding a long laurel branch as a sceptre; 
in his right hand there is a short laurel branch on which his prophetic bird, a 
raven — sometimes identified incorrectly as an eagle — perches (Figure 5.1; see 
also Figure 1.1). A vase showing Clytemnestra murdering Kassandra depicts a 
laurel branch next to Apollo’s tripod (Figure 2.7), and on an Athenian red-figure 
kylix the Pythia on her tripod is shown holding a small laurel twig (Figure 7.1, 
see also Figure 8.10). 

Pliny the Elder notes the case of a plane tree at Laodikeia (in Asia Minor) 
that metamorphosed into an olive tree when Xerxes arrived in 480 Bc; a story 
that presumably derived from a Greek source. Pliny, despite being such a poly- 
math, unfortunately declines to delve into so large a topic, but he notes that the 
work of Aristander, Alexander the Great’s mantis, was filled with numerous 
examples of omens from trees. If only Pliny had given a few of these, knowl- 
edge of dendromanteia (divination from trees) in ancient Greece would be on 
a much more secure footing. With regard to the Romans he refers to talking 
trees, possibly divinatory, and also trees growing in the wrong places (such on 
altars or statues), and a case of an olive grove and a field of crops on opposite 
sides of a public road physically moving and swapping places.” 

When the Persians sacked Athens and burned the akropolis in 480 Bc, the 
sacred olive tree was scorched. This stood next to the Erechtheion and was the 
gift of Athena to the city, by which she won the right to be its patron deity 
over Poseidon. When the Athenian exiles accompanying Xerxes went up to 
the Akropolis on the following day, Athena’s sacred tree already had a new 
shoot on it, though it had only been burned the day before. Although not 
reported by Herodotos as a good omen, surely this was the intent of the story 
when it later circulated.” 
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Figure 5.1 Apollo holding a small laurel branch stands before a flaming altar; reverse 
of a bronze coin from Rhegion (south Italy) second century Bc. Private 
collection (of author); photograph copyright of Dr Michael Schmitz. 


Spontaneous changes in trees are dealt with in The Enquiry into Plants, 
attributed to Theophrastos in the fourth century Bc, concerning either the 
whole tree or its fruit that manteis considered to be signs (semeia). To give 
an example, he writes, an acidic pomegranate tree may produce sweet fruit 
or the reverse, and the manteis considered the change from acid to sweet 
the more ominous augury. A wild fig that changed into a cultivated one, 
or vice versa, or a white fig tree becoming black, as well as similar changes 
in grape vines, were also considered portentous. “Theophrastos’ goes on to 
explain that the manteis interpret these as prodigies (terata) contrary to nature, 
though they take no account of ordinary changes, and he gives the exam- 
ple of the 'smoky grapevine' when it produces white instead of black grapes, 
and the reverse." Changes which were unusual in the domestic plants on 
which the Greeks depended so greatly — the olive, pomegranate and the grape 
vine — were obviously a religious concern. As terata, action would need to be 
taken about these, and manteis may well have provided a ritual prescription to 
the farmer who brought these changes to their attention, probably involving 
Demeter, goddess of agriculture. But other changes in the crops, which were 
normal and not unexpected, would be ignored. Cicero records that the people 
of Telmissos (a centre, apparently, of great divinatory activity) made a special 
study of prodigies because they lived in a country with very rich and produc- 
tive soll, the fertility of which engendered many abnormal features in plants, 
contrary to nature.” 
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Theophrastos’ ‘Superstitious Man’ 


Theophrastos’ ‘Superstitious Man’ (the Deisidaimon) is caricatured for his 
mania for religious observances, seeing an omen in every type of everyday 
occurrence. A meeting with chance animals was one of his triggers, and he saw 
each as portentous. An encounter with a weasel was a sign of bad luck, and 
when one ran across his path he refused to continue his walk until someone 
else passed over the road or he had thrown three stones across it. If he saw a 
snake in his house (snakes were kept as house pets in the absence of cats to 
combat rodents) he invoked Sabazios, or, if it was the sacred snake (a poison- 
ous type), he erected a hero shrine there to the harmful spirits of the dead. Ifa 
mouse nibbled a hole in a sack of barley, he ran to the interpreter of sacred law 
to ask what should be done, ignored advice as to patching the sack (suggesting 
that the incident was not ominous), and hurried off to perform an expiatory 
offering, to whichever god might have sent it, in case his livelihood and prop- 
erty was in danger. If owls hooted on his walk, he exclaimed ‘Mighty Athena!’ 
before proceeding. If he saw someone at the crossroads wreathed with garlic 
(crossroads were the site of the burials of murderers and garlic a protection 
against evil spirits), to be on the safe side he showered himself with water, and 
called on priestesses to perform a purification by squill or a sacrificed dog. His 
whole life was spent averting the ill-effect of what he perceived to be omens. 
After a dream he visited not just dream-interpreters, the oneirokritai, but 
the manteis, and ornithoskopoi as well (though it is difficult to see what rel- 
evant advice he could get from an expert in bird omens), and asked to which 
god or goddess he should pray to avert any evil outcomes. He was obsessed 
with purification for himself and his household, spent all day twice a month 
garlanding the hermaphrodites, and regularly took his whole family to the 
Orphic initiators. Seeing an epileptic or madman made him shudder and he 
spat into his chest to avert the ominous encounter.” This is obviously a satirical 
picture of an obsessive individual, who sees pollution and ill-omens in every 
aspect of his daily life, whether it be an encounter with a rodent, small mam- 
mal, bird or snake, but it does highlight the ‘everyday’ nature of the ominous 
experience and the degree to which communication from the divine could be 
perceived in the most ordinary of occurrences. Although he is heavily satirised 
and criticised by Theophastos, the Deisidaimon reflects those who took chance 
encounters seriously, and regulated the details of their daily lives accordingly. 


Telmessos: Interpreting terata 


At Telmessos in Caria, Arrian notes (within the context of the history of the 
Gordian knot), that men, women and children all had the ability to proph- 
esy, but whether he means all Telmessians or a group thereof is unclear." An 
inscription from the site refers to the Telmessians as managing Apollo’s temple 
(presumably mantic given the locals’ prophetic skills), whereas another deals 
with the tax-free status of the shrine, which was presumably connected with 
this mantic activity. Herodotos has the Telmessians pronouncing an oracle 
about the fall of Sardis a few centuries before its occurrence (it would never 
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fall, it was stated, if a ‘lion’ was carried around its walls, the lion being the son 
of King Meles), and interpreting a teras (prodigy) of snakes for Croesus when 
he sent theopropoi (ambassadors sent to make a public enquiry for their city 
or state at an oracular centre) to them to enquire about this phenomenon. 
Telmessians had a reputation for accurate prophecy, inspired by Apollo, from 
the sixth to at least the third centuries, but particularly, it appears, when it 
concerned terata. Cicero comments on this (note above his mention of their 
close study of floral terata) and the late lexicographers confirm it, considering 
the eponymous founder Telmessos, the son of Apollo, to be a terataskopos as 
the result of a gift from his father. As omens, terata were highly significant, and 
that there was a city that specialised in this form of divination, as others special- 
ised in oracular pronouncements, is quite understandable. Aristander (its most 
famous mantis), however, specialised in ornithomanteia,” as did the mantis 
Damon of Telmessos, the subject of one of Poseidippos’ epigrams,"" yet both 
may have based their reputation partly on their home city’s terataskopic fame. 
Telmessos was considered to specialise in hieroskopia.'°! 


Phemai and Kledonomanteia: Omens from 
a chance utterance 


Several ancient authors mention phemai (singular: pheme) in short lists of types 
of divination." Phemai were words the hearer interpreted as prophetic, when 
they would be referred to as kledones (singular: a kledon). A maidservant in the 
Odyssey wished that very day would be the last the suitors spent in Odysseus’ 
palace (this is a pheme; in this case, a speech): Odysseus hearing this accepted it 
as a kledon, an omen (see further below for this episode). Euripides refers both 
to the pronouncements of manteis and to messages from the gods as phemai, 
as does Sophokles, and for Herodotos the message of a dream was the pheme 
of that dream.'? Telemachos accepts as an omen that Aigyptios, not knowing 
who has called the assembly which he is the first to address, refers to whoever 
has done so as a good man, favoured by the gods, and hopes that Zeus will treat 
him favourably and grant him whatever he desires in his heart. Telemachos, 
who had summoned the assembly, accepts this speech as a pheme, a prophetic 
speech (that Zeus will treat him favourably and grant his desires). Phemai are 
messages from the gods or inspired by them, sent as omens. 

Phemai also seem to go beyond messages inspired by the gods, as Hesiod 
discusses phemai in the sense of ‘talk’, ‘gossip’, ‘rumour’ and considers their 
personification, Pheme, to be a divinity. Aeschines in the fourth century Bc 
defines pheme as something which spreads through the city, making private 
affairs public, ‘often prophesying what will happen in the future’, and states 
that the Athenians’ forefathers dedicated an altar to Pheme as to one of the 
greatest gods. Pausanias many centuries later refers to this altar and quotes 
Euripides as writing, ‘Pheme reveals the good man even though he is in the 
innermost place of the earth’. Pheme was thus considered to be a deity who 
‘reveals’, making items of important news known amongst the people.’ 

Individual words or phrases delivered by the Delphic oracle at each spe- 
cific consultation could be ‘weighed up’ as to their meaning, as in the classic 
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example of the word ‘divine’ in ‘divine Salamis’ or ‘the wooden walls’, both 
in the second of the oracles given to the Athenians by the Pythia prior to the 
Persian invasion of 480—479 Bc. But a word also had prophetic significance if 
uttered spontaneously within an appropriate context. This was kledonoman- 
teia as well, in which a chance word could take on ominous significance." 

Sokrates! ability to divine the future (through his daimonion), according 
to Plutarch, was not to be ascribed to kledones, sneezes (ptarmoi) or such 
things." Plutarch was the main representative of the philosophical position of 
those now termed the ‘Middle Platonists’ — philosophers of the Platonic tradi- 
tion from about the first century Bc through to the third century Ap — when 
scholars refer to the next phase of Platonic philosophers as the ‘Neoplatonists’, 
commencing with Plotinos. Plato’s main contribution to a philosophic discus- 
sion of divination was his well-known assertion that divination was a form of 
mania sent by the gods, the interpretation of which is mantike, and that in 
this search for knowledge of future events, prophecy (as represented by the 
Pythia, the priestesses at Dodona and the Sibyl) was for the ancients superior 
to divination in general. Sokrates’ daimonion posed a problem within this 
categorisation, which Plutarch solved by arguing that the gods choose to give 
certain individuals (such as Sokrates) a unique insight into the future, but that 
the majority of mortals had to make use of ‘ordinary’ divination. Sokrates him- 
self believed others who, like him, claimed to hear an inner sound (1.e., voice), 
but considered those who asserted that they had actual visual messages from the 
gods about the future to be charlatans. 

In many cases, the word kledon is not used, but where a word can be 
employed for divinatory purposes this does fall into the category of kle- 
donomanteia. When one of the Samians trying to convince the Spartans to 
undertake action in 479 Bc against the Persians at Samos turned out to have 
the name Hegesistratos, ‘leader of the army’, Leotychidas remarked, ‘I accept 
this omen (oionos)’. Being an unsought omen, the name was auspicious, and 
was further strengthened by favourable sacrifices carried out by the mantis 
present."? Once again, more than one omen combined to effect a favour- 
able forecast of the future. Timaios the historian stated that it was a bad omen 
that Nikias, who was named for victory (nike), had at first refused to lead the 
Sicilian Expedition. Similarly, the Athenians in obeying an oracle before the 
expedition brought the priestess of Klazomenai to Athens: her name chanced 
to be ‘Peace’. More particularly, however, kledonomanteia related to a spon- 
taneous word or words pronounced at the appropriate moment. At the battle 
of Cunaxa in Asia Minor in 401 Bc, Cyrus ordered Xenophon to inform the 
army that the omens were favourable, as were the sacrifices. As he was saying 
this he heard a noise going through the ranks and asked what it was. Xenophon 
replied that it was the password (synthema) being passed along: ‘Zeus Saviour 
and Victory’. Hearing this, Cyrus said that he accepted it, and commented, 
‘Let it be so’. Leotychidas and Cyrus in both cases, as commanders, publicly 
acknowledged the omen, giving it authority and acceptance. !? 

A similar phenomenon involved words that were uttered for another, com- 
pletely disassociated reason, but interpreted by those present as having an 
ominous significance. Into this category falls the first omen which occurred 
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as Epameinondas and the Theban forces left Thebes in 371 Bc to meet the 
Spartans at Leuktra. A blind herald at the gates was making a proclamation 
for the recovery of runaway slaves, who were not to be led out of Thebes 
or concealed, but were to be brought back. Older people hearing this consid- 
ered it to be a bad omen for the future, but the young kept their silence, so as 
not to appear through cowardice to be preventing Epameinondas’ expedition. 
Until recently the Thebans had been the ‘slaves’ of the Spartans, since they were 
under their control, and the words of the blind herald were thought to refer to 
these ‘slaves’ as requiring apprehension.''® Even though Epameinondas made 
sure that other omens countered this one, this is a good example of kledon- 
omanteia given that it was a phrase actually pronounced for one circumstance 
(runaway slaves), but appropriated to the current military situation. Yet the gods 
had previously revealed through ‘ill-boded and unpropitious signs, and adverse 
prophecies’ to the Spartans that Thebes would be liberated from them." 

When the suitors wish for Odysseus, in disguise, that Zeus and the gods 
grant all he desires, he accepts this as a kledon. According to Plutarch, the 
Egyptians made predictions from the words of children, especially the kledones 
they happened to utter when playing in sacred places. When the priestess of 
Athena on the Athenian akropolis warned the Spartan king Kleomenes not to 
enter Athena’s temple as no Dorian was permitted entry, he replied he was 
not a Dorian but an Achaean. So he ignored the kledon (he was after all actu- 
ally a Dorian, even if he is punning on the name of his half-brother Dorieus), 
and as a result, Herodotos comments, the Athenians successfully expelled him 
from Athens. As a warning, the priestess’ admonition related to the immedi- 
ate topographical context, but as a kledon it had wider applicability to the 
political situation. When Alexander the Great arrived at Delphi on one of the 
unlucky days when no prophecy was available, the Pythia at Delphi refused 
to prophesy. When he tried to drag her to the temple, she cried out, “You 
are unconquerable!’, which was of course given a wider application as a kle- 
don relating to his forthcoming conquests.''? Kledones certainly would have 
occurred, although undoubtedly after successful outcomes, especially military 
ones, they would have been inserted into the historical narrative to provide 
prophecies of the victory beforehand. 

Although these kledones were chance occurrences in every sense and were 
not deliberately sought, according to Pausanias the oracle of Hermes Agoraios 
in Pharai in Achaea employed chance utterances as a method of divination. At 
dusk, the enquirer burned incense on the hearth before the statue of Hermes 
which was in the agora, filled and lighted lamps, and putting a local coin on the 
altar, spoke his question into the ear of the god. He then covered his ears with 
his hands and only uncovered them after leaving the agora. Whatever he heard 
at that moment he had to take as an oracle from the god. Pausanias is also the 
source for an altar of Apollo Spodios at Thebes, on the Akropolis, where there 
was an altar (as at Olympia) made entirely of the accumulated ash of sacrificial 
fires: hence 'Spodios'- ‘of the ashes’. Here there was divination by kledones, 
and he remarks that this divinatory mode was used more by the people of 
Smyrna than by all the other Greeks, and at Smyrna there was a ‘kledones’ 
shrine (but he does not name the presiding deity).!? 
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Sneezes and related noises 


A sneeze at a decisive moment was regarded as an omen.''* The chorus leader 
in Aristophanes Birds notes that humans call a sneeze (ptarmos) a ‘bird’ (here 
ornis), but there is no Greek term ptarmomanteia.''!? Why a sneeze should be 
accorded the status of an omen (and to be said to be from Demeter) is uncer- 
tain, but as an involuntary sound was obviously seen as divinely orchestrated. 
Homer’s Odyssey provides the first attestation to the power of the sneeze in 
Greek literature. Penelope, at home in Ithaka, has been complaining of the 
suitors ‘wining and dining’ themselves at her family’s expense. If Odysseus 
were to return, she comments, he would at once take vengeance on them 
along with his son. Telemachos then sneezes loudly and as the room echoes 
violently in response Penelope laughs at the fact that her son has sneezed at 
her words, and tells Eumaios the swineherd that the sneeze portends death for 
all the suitors. Listeners and readers are thus given an indication of how the 
plot will develop, and the sneeze as an omen functions on two levels, not only 
portending death for the suitors, but also as a literary device to help the action 
of the epic unfold.''® 

Sokrates talks of his daimonion as being the equivalent of what others call 
‘birds’, ‘utterances’, ‘chance meetings’, ‘diviners’ (oionoi, phemai, symboloi, 
manteis), and Plutarch discusses the idea that the sign that guided Sokrates 
might have been his own sneezing or that of others. An individual might 
in fact adjust their actions in accordance with their or others’ unexpected 
sneezes. According to Plutarch again, someone sneezed on the right while 
Themistokles was sacrificing before the battle of Salamis, which a mantis inter- 
preted as a favourable sign. A sneeze on the left, however, was unfavourable: 
the philosopher Diogenes threatened to sneeze on the left to make a would-be 
assailant tremble by giving him this ill-omen.'" 

Perhaps the most famous sneeze in history is that which motivated and 
encouraged Xenophon’s ‘Ten Thousand’ in 399 Bc: this one sneeze prob- 
ably had more impact than any other in history. After Cyrus had been killed 
in battle, Xenophon urged the Ten Thousand to retreat through Asia Minor. 
When he had finished his short speech, someone sneezed, and the entire body 
of soldiers hearing this made proskynesis (bowed down) to the god, Zeus. 
Xenophon's response was that since when he was mentioning deliverance 
(soteria), Zeus Soter (Saviour Zeus) had sent an omen (oionos), they ought to 
make a vow to sacrifice to this god when they had reached safety in a friendly 
land, and all the soldiery agreed with him. In some cases of sneezes, generals 
could propose a rational explanation to calm troops. Timotheos an Athenian 
strategos, for example, was about to engage the Corcyraeans in a naval battle 
in 375 Bc, when his pilot, hearing one of the rowers sneeze, began to give the 
signal to retreat. He immediately interjected, “Are you surprised that one man 
out of all these thousands should have caught a cold?’!'® 

Remarkably, few omens attend the most important of human activities: 
love. Theokritos provides two examples: in the Seventh Idyll, for the lucky 
lover Simichides, the Loves (Erotes) sneezed, and in the Eighteenth Idyll, che 
marriage hymn which has as its central characters Helen and Menelaos, the 
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poet says of Menelaos: ‘Happy groom, some good man sneezed for your 
journey to Sparta’ — a very good omen indeed, as he married the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world, whose face launched a thousand ships.'! For the 
woman who is unmarried because all the eligible men are always at war, she 
can but sit at home, growing old — no one will marry her but she still exam- 
ines the omens in desperate hope."? 


The omens for the Sicilian Expedition (415-413 Bc) 


Athens’ expedition to Sicily, which ended in disaster for the Athenians, was 
attended by various omens, and Thucydides as a contemporary reported that 
when in 413 Bc news of the disaster reached Athens, the people turned against 
the chresmologoi (oracle-expounders), manteis (diviners) and theiasantes 
(‘those dealing with religious matters’), who had filled them with the expecta- 
ton that they would conquer Sicily. This indicates that favourable outcomes 
were predicted by a range of diviners interpreting a number of omens received 
through various means, including presumably official sacrifices on the eve of 
the expedition in 415 sc. 

But in the annals of history, it was the ill-omens that were recorded. As 
noted already, Thucydides had commented previously that the mutilation of 
the Hermai prior to the sailing of the expedition was considered to be an inaus- 
picious omen (oionos)."' Timaios, who had reported the kledon of Nikias’ 
name (see above), also reported that the mutilation of the Hermai at Athens 
prior to the Sicilian Expedition was heaven pre-warning (prosemainein) the 
Athenians that they would suffer much at the hands of Hermokrates the son of 
Hermon (a play on words, Hermai-Hermokrates: “Hermes rules’), an interpre- 
tation which even Plutarch as an assiduous collector and believer in omens and 
dreams found incredible. Yet the principle is important: the gods were believed 
to ‘forewarn’ their believers through omens, which might require some inter- 
pretation, and puns on names were commonly taken to be prophetic. 

Plutarch also comments that the priests were opposed to the sailing of the 
Sicilian Expedition, but that Alkibiades had manteis in his service who were 
in favour, and he also possessed a collection of oracles, one of which predicted 
that the Athenians would have ‘great fame’ in Sicily. Theopropoi returned 
from Ammon's oracular shrine at Siwah in Egypt with a prophecy that the 
Athenians would capture the Syracusans (Figure 5.2). However, it is also stated 
that the envoys concealed other prophecies of a contrary nature, fearing to 
deliver those that were ill-omened. Plutarch continues that however obvi- 
ous the signs (semeia) were, the people ignored them: the mutilation of the 
Hermai and the self-castration of a man on the altar of the Twelve Gods, 
whereas at Delphi the bronze palm tree, upon which stood a golden pal- 
ladion (image of Athena) which the Athenians had dedicated from the Persian 
Wars, was attacked by ravens (Apollo’s portentous bird), which pecked at the 
image and cast down the gold fruit of the palm tree. The Athenians, how- 
ever, said this was a fabrication invented by the Delphians at the behest of the 
Syracusans. Sokrates! inner voice (his daimonion) warned that the expedition 
would ruin Athens. Moreover, as the expedition was on the point of sailing 
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the women were celebrating the festival of Adonis in which they mourned for 
Aphrodite’s lover Adonis and carried out mock funeral rites for him on the 
roofs of their houses. '?? 


Teratological births 


Abnormal or deformed children or animals aroused disgust and feelings of 
disquiet amongst the Greeks, who considered that these conveyed an ominous 
divine message. Abnormalities contrasted with normal births, representing an 
inversion and warping of the natural order, portending upheaval and calamity. 
After Xerxes’ army had marched across his Hellespont bridge in 480 Bc, a 
great teras occurred: a mare foaled a hare. Herodotos (writing of course after 
the event) states that the interpretation of this portent was simple, inasmuch as 
Xerxes was leading his army against Greece with great pride and magnificence, 
but he would end up fleeing like a hare on his return.'* Clearly a post-eventum 
fabrication, it nevertheless indicates the types of terata awarded prophetic 
significance. By inserting this teras into the historical narrative, Herodotos 
ensured that Xerxes’ defeat by the Greeks was forecast, having been already 
planned by the gods. 

Plutarch had an interest in teratological births. He recorded that a one- 
horned ram, for example, meant that the rule of Athens would devolve upon 
one man (Perikles), according to Lampon, an Athenian mantis. Anaxagoras the 
natural philosopher, however, dissected the ram’s skull and showed that there 
was a physiological cause for this unique growth. Tensions between a ‘reli- 
gious’ and a ‘scientific’ explanation for such phenomena occurred also with the 
eclipse in 413 Bc during the Sicilian Expedition (see above). Amongst many 


Figure 5.2 The oracular shrine of Ammon at Siwah, Egypt. Courtesy Alamy. 
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inauspicious omens which Dionysios tyrant of Syracuse received in 357 BC, as 
Dion sought to oust him as tyrant, was the birth to one of his sows ofa litter of 
piglets which had no ears. Dionysios’ manteis took this as a sign of revolt and 
disobedience, in that the citizens, who were signified by these ‘pigs without 
ears’ would no longer listen to the tyrant. Such unnatural occurrences would 
have caused concern, though there is no need to doubt that many instances 
of prodigies — indeed of omens generally — would have been invented after 
the event. Terata were then validated as the events unfolded in the written 
narrative. Variations in the normal characteristics of a person could also be 
a teras: for the people of Pedasos, inland from Halikarnassos, the growth of 
a ‘great’ beard by the priestess of Athena was a warning of coming disaster, 
and such an inversion of natural hair growth would be plainly ominous.'** 
Yet the lack of many examples of terata involving monstrous births indicates 
that this form of divination was not considered particularly significant, and 
it is given much less prominence than the numerous portents as recorded 
by Roman annalists."? Hermaphroditic births, for example, appear fairly 
frequently in Roman sources, but rarely in Greek ones. 


Omens accompanying births 


Births of great individuals were, of course, recorded as having been accompanied 
by various omens and portents. Perhaps there were some chance circumstances 
that attended the birth that were handed down in an oral tradition, in the same 
way as any parents would have carefully noted anything particularly ominous 
about a particular birth. More probably, however, they were invented much 
later to indicate that from the very beginning the individual involved was 
marked down for greatness. This was not 'dishonesty' as such, as the Greeks 
considered it perfectly reasonable to expect that appropriate omens would have 
been a feature of the birth of any famous individual. Herodotos records the 
omens said to have accompanied the birth of the Athenian tyrant Peisistratos 
(who ruled Athens in his third, successful attempt at tyranny from 546—527 Bc). 
Peisistratos’ father Hippokrates had been at Olympia, where after he had 
slaughtered the sacrificial victims the cauldrons 1n which he was about to cook 
them suddenly boiled over, both flesh and water, even though he had not yet 
lit a fire under them. Chilon the Spartan, one of the ‘Seven Wise Men’ of 
Greece, ‘who chanced to be present’, advised Hippokrates not to marry and 
have children or to divorce his wife if he had one, or if he did have a son, 
to disown him. How he actually derived this interpretation from this omen, 
invented no doubt by democrats at Athens, is not of course known. In this 
case, the occurrence of the omen needed someone to acknowledge it, so that 
what would happen would be foreshadowed and provide the prodigy with 
prophetic significance. Such a role is filled by Chilon in this premonitory nar- 
rative, and the fact that Chilon was a wise man ensured that the interpretation 
was authoritative. ?? 

Given Alexander the Great's pre-eminence it 1s understandable either that 
incidents at the time of his birth would later be given special significance, or 
that such occurrences would be inserted subsequently into the narrative of his 
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life story, and, in the tradition, he was designated as an extraordinary mortal 
by the unique diversity of omens recorded as having taken place at his birth. 
Before the consummation of her marriage to Philip, Olympias (Alexander’s 
mother) was said to have dreamt that she heard thunder and that a thunderbolt 
struck her womb, which kindled an enormous fire. Philip, as his other parent, 
naturally as part of the tradition had to experience omens as well, and later 
dreamt that he placed a seal with the device of a lion on Olympias’ womb. 
Concerned at the possible implications of this, Philip consulted his manteis, all 
of whom, except for Aristander, counselled him to put a closer watch on his 
wife and marriage. But Aristander predicted that Olympias must already be 
pregnant, as there was no need to seal up what was empty: the lion indicated 
that she would bear a son who would be courageous and lionesque. This too 
is part of the Aristander tradition, for he was Alexander’s favoured mantis and 
appears frequently in the divinatory discourse of Alexander’s exploits." These 
episodes reflect and foreshadow later accounts of Alexander's own visits to 
Ammon’s oracular shrine at Siwah in Egypt, where the priest confirmed that 
he was the son of Zeus (Ammon). As noted already, his birth was also marked 
by the destruction by fire of Artemis’ temple at Ephesos on 21 July 356 Bc 
through the arson of one Herostratos. Alexander's birth was an important date 
for Philip. He had captured the city of Potidaia, and in one day heard the news 
that his general Parmenio had defeated the Illyrians in a major battle, that his 
racehorse had been victorious at Olympia and that Alexander had been born: 
the manteis announced that a son born in the context of these three victories 
would always be undefeated. ? 


Conclusion 


Clement of Alexandria, in his second-century Ap Christian attack on divina- 
tion, urged his readers to put aside the expounders of prodigies (teratoskopoi). 
Portents and prodigies (terata) played an important part in Greek life and pre- 
dictions of future events.?! Some types of divination formed a fairly precise 
and coherent mantic art, such as prophecy from the birds or hieroskopia, but 
terata on the other hand covered an immense range of celestial and terrestrial 
cosmological occurrences, in which the gods were thought to employ the 
natural world to send signs of their displeasure or approval. Many of these 
appeared as unsolicited omens, but in the case of lightning from Harma or in 
the case of the night sky at Sparta, selected officials (Pythaistai) could seek signs 
from a certain quarter of the sky at a specified time and interpret the gods' will 
accordingly, in combination with oracular enquiry. Terata are associated par- 
ticularly with temples, with weapons leaving them of their own accord, statues 
sweating or dripping blood, the appearance of an enormous spider's web and 
the departure of Athena’s serpent. As the gods’ earthly dwelling places, sacred 
sites were particularly apt places for omens to manifest, with the worst omen 
being the destruction of the very temple itself through fire. 

Terata were events and happenings within specific contexts that forewarned 
of what was to come. As with other omens, the future events that they pre- 
dict can sometimes be warded off, if appropriate action is taken, although this 
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is not necessarily the case. Any portent could be the pronouncement of the 
gods’ immutable and final decision: that Thebes, for example, will be sacked, 
destroyed, and its people enslaved by Alexander the Great. In some cases, 
however, observers were able to act on this forewarning by altering or aban- 
doning their proposed course of action, particularly in the sphere of military 
endeavours. 

Yet there is an added dimension to terata, which sets them apart from other 
omens. That an eagle flew from the left would have disturbed the ancient 
Greek observer, particularly in the context of a battle, but prodigies were by 
their very nature terrifying: thunderstorms and lightning strikes, statues that 
sweated blood, eclipses, earthquakes and meteors, as well as inexplicable events 
like disappearing weapons. Like most omens, terata generally had an immedi- 
ate and pressing application, but such omens could be dormant, awaiting future 
fulfilment — as in the case of the meteorite that had landed at Aigospotamoi, 
where it was venerated, and which was interpreted many decades later as hav- 
ing presaged the disastrous defeat of the Athenian fleet there by the Spartans. 

Terata were not simply cosmological, but also reflected the inversion of the 
norms of the natural and human world. Prodigies were dysfunctional mani- 
festations of the gods’ displeasure, such as babies that spoke intelligible words, 
torched trees that miraculously resprouted, and malformed beasts like Lampon’s 
one-horned ram, though the Greeks appear to have placed less stress on such 
occurrences than the Romans.A frequent and favourite portent was the chance 
uttering of a word or personal name within a specific context, and words had 
a special prominence, for they could be interpreted as a direct vocalisation of 
divine foreknowledge. A sneeze is an everyday event, but at a decisive moment 
might be taken as an authoritative sign, which could encourage an entire army, 
or send a fleet into retreat and, in following another good omen, a sneeze could 
be interpreted as ‘sealing’ it, providing it with further authority. 

In military contexts, commanders had to be aware of the necessity for coun- 
teracting ill-omened terata which were the result of natural causes. Military 
manuals advised that a general should know the reasons which governed 
eclipses, and those with initiative such as Timotheos would be on the alert 
to dismiss a chance sneeze as lacking in divinatory significance. Many por- 
tents were of course unusual, or disturbing, whereas others, those perceived as 
ominous by Theophrastos’ Deisidaimon, who saw nearly everything as a sign 
of ill-omen, were part and parcel of daily life. For the majority of Greeks, an 
encounter with a snake or the sound of an owl hooting, interpreted in accord- 
ance with popular or family tradition, might well have comprised their main 
experience of the practice of divination in their normal lives. 


Notes 


1 Xen. Apol. 12-13. 

2 Paus.9.31.5. 

3 Shelley 2000: 1. 

4 E.g.:‘the daimonion’: Plut. Dion 24.2;'from heaven’: Plut. Pelop. 31.3; an eclipse as 
a ‘divine sign’: Diod. 20.5.5. 
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Shelley 2000: 1-2. 

Paus. 4.21.7. 

Cic. div. 2.13, 2.21; Boethus (SVF 3 Boeth. 4; Stoic philosopher, second century 
BC); Poseidonios (Kidd F109; cf. Cic. div. 2.42, 44). Kidd 1988: IL.i 433 notes that 
Poseidonios had written on the causes of meteorological phenomena (FF15, 
129-38, cf. F7). 

Cic. div. 1.112 (DK 124A 5a); causes: Arist. Meteor. 365316; see Kahn 1960: 68, 
cf. 103—104. 

Diod. 16.56.8. 

Eclipses and divination: Popp 1957: 18-29; Pritchett 1979: 108-13; a chronological 
list of all the eclipses in the ancient world: Boll 1909: 2352-64. 

Hdt. 9.10.3: 2 October, 480 Bc; Pritchett 1979: 109. Isthmus wall: Hdt. 8.56, 8.49.2, 
8.63.1, 8.79.2, cf. 8.70.2, 8.74.2. 


2 Thuc. 1.23.3 (see Chapter 1 at n.198). 


Diod. 15.80.1—5; Plut. Pelop. 31.1—32.7; Xenophon does not mention the inci- 
dent. Cf. the case of Agathokles and the eclipse of 15 August, 310 sc: Diod. 
20.5.5; Justin 22.6.1—5; Front. Strat. 1.12.9. 

Polyb. 9.15.6—16.1. 

Arr. Anab. 3.7.6; Plut. Alex. 31. 4; Curt. 4.10.1; Plin. Nat. Hist. 2.72.180. A similar 
explanation advanced, 357 Bc: Plut. Dion 24.1—10, Nik. 23.4; Quintilian 1.10.48; 
cf. Hdt. 1.74.2, with Plin. Nat. Hist. 2.9.53. 

Dikaiarchos F23 (Wehrli). 

Thuc. 7.50.4; Plut. Nik. 23.1—24.1 (Philochoros FGrH 328 F135; Autokleides 
Exegesis FGrH 353 F7). Cf. Plut. Mor. 417a (Aglaonike). Two Hellenistic eclipses, 
both lunar: Sept. 218 sc (Polyb. 5.78) and June 168 sc (Polyb. 29.16.1; Livy 
44.37.9; Plut. Aemil. 17.3—6; both in Pritchett 1979: 112-13); also Plut. Per. 
35.1—2 (cf. Val. Max. 8.11, ext. 1). 

Xen. Cyrop. 1.6.1. Pritchett 1979: 120-22 (examples of ominous thunder and 
lightning in battles). See Dion. Hal. Rom. Ant. 2.5.2—5 (Roman interpretation of 
lightning). 

Thunder on right: Xen. Cyrop. 7.1.3; auspiciousness: Pin. Pyth. 4.23; c£. Olymp. 
10.79: lightning and thunder from Zeus; Hdt. 7.10e: destroys army. A sign of the 
suitor’s impending destruction: Hom. Od. 20.112-19. 

Lightning propitious: Hom. Il. 2.353 (the setting out of the Greek expedition 
against Troy), 9.236 (Zeus gives the Trojans a sign as they hem the Greeks in at the 
beaches); on the right: Paus. 4.21.7; Plut. Mor. 594e. 

Sokrates: Xen. Apol. 12; Odysseus: Hom. Od. 21.411-13. 


2 Seven against Thebes: Pin. Nem. 9.18—20; Odysseus: Hom. Od. 24.539—44. 


Nestor: Hom. Il. 2.350—53; Kalchas: 2.305-32. 

Hom. Il. 8.169—71. See also Thuc. 6.71.1, 7.79.3; cf. Pritchett 1979: 121. 

Plut. Mor. 193a; Polyain. Strat. 2.3.4. 

Xen. Mem. 4.3.14. 

Hekas: Paus. 4.21.7; note also: Diod. 16.80.1; Plut. Tim. 28.1—9; 415 Bc: Thuc. 
6.71.1; Xen. Anab. 3.4.12; Hdt. 8.37.3. 

Iphikrates: Strabo 8.8.4, with Xen. Hell. 4.4.16; Agesipolis: Xen. Hell. 4.7.4—5; 
Paus. 3.5.9; Agis in Elis, 400 sc: Xen. Hell. 3.2.24 (Agis considered the earthquake 
divinely sent), with Diod. 14.17; Paus. 3.8.4. 

Xen. Hell. 5.4.17 (Leuktra: 6.4.13—15). 

Plut. Ages. 28.4. 

Pin. Pyth. 4.189—200. 

Sparta: Xen. Hell. 7.1.31; rainbow: Hom. Il. 17.548—50. 

Strabo 9.2.11 (apparently not in CPG); Plut. Mor. 679c; Suid. sv Harma. 

SIG? 698A (FD iii.2.47; PW 432; Fontenrose H57). 
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For earthquakes in military contexts: Pritchett 1979: 113-19. Catalogues of 
ancient earthquakes: Capelle 1924: 344-74; Guidoboni et al. 1994 (see esp. 
47—53 on religious thought relating to earthquakes). 

Hdt. 6.98; Thuc. 2.8.3. Thucydides here is almost certainly consciously correct- 
ing Herodotos' account: cf. Lewis 1960: 194 with n.15; Hornblower 1991: 143 
n.5, 2011: 277—85. Earthquakes were also believed by the Greeks to be sent as a 
punishment by Poseidon: Diod. 15.49.4; Paus. 7.25.1; Herakleides F26 (Wehrli); 
Dillon 1997: 131. 

Hdt. 8.64; Pritchett 1979: 115. 

Porph. Pyth. 29; Iambl. Pythag. 135-36; Bolton 1962: 143-47. 

Thuc. 5.44—47 (earthquake: 5.45.4); Plut. Nik. 10.6; Pritchett 197: 116 with n.91. 
420 Bc: Thuc. 5.50.5. 

Ar. Ach. 170—71. 

426 Bc: Thuc. 3.89.1 (not mentioning any ominous character); Diod. 12.59.1 
(filled with religious awe: deisidaimonesantes); 414 Bc: Thuc. 6.95.1, 6.105.1; 
413 sc: Thuc. 8.6.5. 

But note Thuc. 2.8.3: see Chapter 1. 

Agis in Elis, 400 Bc: Xen. Hell. 3.3.24 (Agis considered the earthquake divinely 
sent); with Diod. 14.17.8—12; Paus. 3.8.4. 

Iphikrates: Strabo 8.8.4, with Xen. Hell. 4.4.16; Agesipolis: Xen. Hell. 4.7.4—5; 
Paus. 3.5.9. 

Thuc. 1.101—102. 

Plut. Lys. 12.4; Anaxander from Diog. Laert. 2.9; Arist. Cael. 395332. 

Hom. Il. 4.76—77; Aigospotamoi: Plut. Lys. 12.1. 

Plut. Lys. 12.1—4; dated by sources to 468/7 Bc: the Parian Marble FGrH 239, $57; 
Plin. Nat. Hist. 2.59.149; cf. Xen. Cyr. 4.2.15. Anaxagoras: DK 59A 12; Daimachos: 
Plut. Lys. 12 (Daimachos Concerning Piety FGrH 65 F8). 

Homeric Hymn to the Dioskouroi (33) 6—17 (the Dioskouroi as ‘good signs’); Alc. 
F34; Plat. Euth. 293a; Diod. 4.43.1, 6 F6; Hyg. Astr. 2. 22; cf. Ael. Var. Hist. 1.30; 
Nonnos Dion. 28.255—56. Lysander: Plut. Lys. 12.1. A similar incident: Diod. 
16.66.3—4, cf. 16.79.4, and seen as prophesied by the gods (prosemainontos). 
Dem. 43.60; sometime prior to the delivery of the speech in 340 Bc (see PW ii.115 
no. 283; Fontenrose 1978: 253—54 H29). 

Poll. 8.124. 

Bitch and star (306/5 or 292 Bc): Dion. Hal. Dein. 3 (Philochoros FGrH 328 
F67); dogs forbidden entry to sacred places: Parker 1983: 357 n.5. Philochoros 
as mantis and hieroskopos: Suid. sv Philochoros (FGrH 328 T1). Herodotos, Ister 
and Philochoros as collectors of verse oracles: Plut. Mor. 403e; one of the exege- 
tai: FGrH 328 T2 and F190 (but note Oliver 1950: 119); Philochoros as author 
of Concerning Divination: FGrH 328 T1, FF76—79. 

Diod. 15.50.2; see also Front. Strat. 1.12.6. 

Plut. Agis 11.2—3; Parke 1945: 106—109; Carlier 1984: 295—96; Parker 1985:319—20 
with n.75, 1989: 155. 

Paus. 3.9.2; Hamilton 1991: 94; Pritchett 1979: 136. 

Diod 17.10.5, see also Diod. 17.10.4 discussed below. 

Xen. Hell. 4.4.5; Pritchett 1979: 130—31. 

Plut. Alex. 3.5—6 (Hegesias FGrH 142 F3). 

Diod. 17.10.1—5. 

Diod. 15.51.2-4; Xen. Hell. 6.4.7; Cic. div. 1.74 (this story and also citing 
Kallisthenes FGrH 124 F22), cf. 1.98, 2.58 (the Greek sixth-century BC natu- 
ral philosophers such as Thales and Anaxagoras would not have believed reports 
of sweating statues); at Rome: Cic. div. 1.98; Diod. 15.52.2-7, 15.53.4; Hom. Il. 
12.243. 

Cic. div. 1.74—76, 2.54 (Kallisthenes FGrH 124 F22a-b). 
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Xen. Hell. 6.5.7—7; Plut. Pelop. 20.3—21.4; Diod. 15.52.3-53.4 (Hom. Il. 12.243); 
Paus 9.13.4. 

Cic. div. 1.76; see Chapter 8. Cicero uses the word ‘sortes’ for the thin strips of 
lead on which consultants at Dodona wrote their enquiries. 

Hdt. 8.37.1, 2-3; Pritchett 1979: 136. 

Plut. Dion. 24.6-10 (Theopompos FGrH 115 F331); others listed are: a lunar 
eclipse, swarms of bees, an eagle, and sea water becoming drinkable. 

Hdt. 6.82; cf. Cartledge 1976: 28; Griffiths 1989: 58—59; Parker 1989: 156; Scott 
2005: 305—306. 

Hiero: Plut. Mor. 397e; cf. Xen. Hell. 6.4.9. Lysander: Mor. 397e-f. Statues: Paus. 
10.9.7. 

Pherai: Paus. 7.22.3 (Jaillard 2012: 99—101), Thebes and Smyrna: 9.11.7 (Jaillard 
2012: 93—94); singing statues: Pin. Paean 8.70—71. 

Adranon: Plut. Tim. 12.9; Delphi: Plut. Tim. 8.2—3; cf. Pritchett 1979: 131. 

Pos. Ep. 30. 

Plut. Alex. 14.5; Arr. Anab. 1.11.2 (quotation); Iter. Alex. 17; Pseudo-Kallisthenes 
1.42.6. 

Thebes: Diod.17.10.4; Granikos: Diod. 17.17.6—7; see also Paus. 8.5.8. 

Paus. 3.16.1 (cf. Xen. Lak. Pol. 2.9; Plut. Lyk. 18.1—2, Mor. 239d; Luc. Anach. 
38); Halliday 1913: 223; David 1989: 10, 22 n.53; Dillon 2002: 260; Goff 2004: 
189—90. 

Thuc. 6.27.3 (oionos); Plut. Nik. 13.3—4 (including various other omens). See esp. 
Powell 1979: 19-24; also Harding 2008: 129-30. 

Lucian described statue divination as a regular practice at Heliopolis in Syria 
(Luc. de dea Syria 36—37); it was common in Egypt: see Chapter 8. The phenom- 
enon was known to the Byzantines: Johannes Lydos de ostensis 16 (Wachsmuth). 
Hom. Od. 20.345-80; Harsh 1950: 3; Colakis 1986: 137. 

Od. 12, esp. 137-41, 155, 271—74, 340—453; quote: 394—96; Teiresias: Od. 11.99: 
‘blameless mantis’, 106-17: the same ‘if? apodosis, 151: thesphata. See McInerne 
2010: 94. 

Diod. 17.10.4—5. 

Hom. Il. 11.53—55, 16.459—60; Hes. Shield 384—85; Cic. div. 2.58, cf. 1.74, 1.98. 
Hom. Il. 19.392—423; schol. Hom. Il. 19.408 (Erbse); Eust. Hom. Il. 19.404 (1190); 
Phil. Imag. 2.2 [16-17]; Opp. Kyn. 1.226—28; Ael. Anim. 12.3 (PMG Alkman 76). 
Suid. sv Xanthos; see Johnston 1992; Pellicia 1995: 103, 105—107; Gera 2003: 15; 
Heath 2005: 39—40. 

Babylonian: Oppenheim 1974 (composite inscription): 199, 203, lines 8—9. 
Athen. 333d-e (Polycharmos: FGrH 770 F1; Lycian ichthyomanteia: Bryce 1996: 
46—47); Aelian Anim. 12.1. 

Plut. Mor. 435b. 

Artemidoros: FHG 1.334 (not FGrH 438 or 698). 

Plut. Mor. 976c. 

Cic. nat. deor. 2.7—8, div. 1.27; Livy Periochae 55 (Dillon and Garland 2005: docs 
3.50—52, 5.48). 

Plut. Mor. 290b-d; Xen. Hunt. 5.25; LSCG Suppl. 112 ivb; Parker 1983: 357—58. 
IG iv? 1 no 121—22 nos 20, 26 (Edelstein and Edelstein 1945: text: 225, 226, trans- 
lation: 223-24; LiDonnici 1995: text 98, 104; translation: 99, 105); Dillon 2017. 
Ael. Anim. 11.3. 

Asklepios' iatromantic serpents: IG iv? 1 no 121—22 nos 17, 42, 44, 58 (Edelstein 
and Edelstein 1945: text: 224, 229, translation: 233, 237; LiDonnici 1995: text: 96, 
114, 116, 124; translation: 97, 115, 117, 125); akropolis serpent: Hdt. 8.41.23. 

1 See below, pp. 117-18. 

Plin. Nat. Hist. 17.38.243 (Corno 1969: 4 F 23b). A talking tree: Philost. Apoll. 
6.10.3. 
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Hdt. 8.55; Paus. 1.27.2 (it had sprouted 2 cubits: about 36 inches). 

Theoph. Enq. Plants 2.3.1—2. 

Cic. div. 1.94. 

Theoph. Char. 16.3—14. 

Arr. Anab. 2.3.5; Cic. div. 1.91, 1.94; Photios, Suid. EM sv Telmisseis; cf. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. 5.4.28. Stillwell 1976: 892; Hansen and Nielsen 2004: 1134 no. 936. The city 
was also spelled as Telemessos. 

Managing: SIC? 1044.3; tax-free: Hicks 1894: 377—80; Sahin and Engelmann 1979. 
For Aristander, see Chapter 3. 

Hdt 1.78, 1.84.3; Pos. Ep. 34. 

Cic. div. 1.91. 

Ar. Birds 719—21; Xen. Mem. 1.1.3, Cav. 9.9, Symp. 4.48, Cyrop. 8.7.3; Pl. Phaido 
111b; Isok. 9.21; none specifically define phemai. Bouché-Leclercq i.154—60; 
Halliday 229—34; cf. Peradotto 1969. Lateiner 2005: 38—45 collects various Greek 
examples. 

Eur. Hippol. 1056, Ion 180; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 43, 86, 475, cf. 723; Hdt. 1.43.3; 
Telemachos: Hom. Od. 2.35 (with schol. Eustathius). 

Hes. WD 761—64 (West 1978: 344—406); Aeschin. 1.127-28 (quoting the Hes. WD 
lines), 2.145; Paus. 1.17.1; schol. Aesch. 1.127. 

Delphic oracles: Hdt. 7.140—41. 

Plut. Mor. 589£ Plutarch devoted a dialogue to the topic, On Sokrates" Daimonion: 
Mor. 575b—598f£. See esp. Riley 1977: 264—69; Pelling 2005: 125-27. 

Plat. Phaid. 244a—d; Plut. Mor. 588c, 593c. 

Hegesistratos: Hdt. 9.91. 

Nikias: Plut. Nik. 1.2 (Timaios FGrH 566 F102b), cf. Pritchett 1979: 135; priestess 
Peace: Plut. Nik. 13.4; Cunaxa: Xen. Anab. 1.8.16 (cf. Plut. Artaxerxes 8.2). 

Diod. 15.51.2-4; Hektor: Hom. Il. 12.243. 

Plut. Mor. 577d. 

Suitors’ wish: Od. 18.117; the maid pheme as a kledon: Od. 20.105—21; Egyptians: 
Plut. Mor. 356e; Kleomenes: Hdt. 5.72.4; Halliday 1913: 233-34 n.2; Alexander: 
Plut. Alex. 14.4; Bouché-Leclercq 1.159; Dillon 2002: 101; cf. Hom. Od. 1.282-83, 
4.317. There is a crow pheme at Plut. Mor. 412 c-d. 

Hermes Agoraios: Paus. 7.22.2-3; Halliday 1913: 230-31; Apollo Spodios: Paus. 
9.11.7; Symeonoglou 1985: 129-30; Rosenberger 2011: 138 with fig. 14. Smyrna: 
Paus. 9.11.7; Halliday 231. 

Bouché-Leclercq i.160; Pease 1911; Halliday 1913: 175; Pritchett 1979: 126—27 (as 
a military omen); for the Romans: Cic. div. 2.84 (Pease 1920: 487—88); Plin. Nat. 
Hist. 2.5.24, 7.6.42, 28.5.23, 28.5.26; cf. Anth. Pal. 6.333. 

Ar. Birds 720. 

Demeter: schol. Pin. Olymp. 12.10 (d) (Philochoros FGrH 328 F192a); Suid. sv 
xymbolon (i.e. symboloi, ‘chance meetings’); Penelope: Hom. Od. 17.541—50. 
Sokrates: Xen. Apol. 13 (quotation above); Plut. Mor. 581b, 582c, 589f;Themistokles: 
Plut. Them. 13.2—3 (480 Bc); Pritchett 1979: 126-27; Diogenes: Diog. Laert. 6.48. 
Cf. Hom. Hymn Hermes 295—303. 

Xenophon: Anab. 3.2.8—9; cf. Athen. 66c:‘people did obeisance to sneezes as if they 
were sacred’; Timotheus: Polyain. Strat. 3.10.2; Front. Strat. 1.12.11. 

Theok. Idyll. 7.96, 18.16 (Gow 1952: 11.156, 353; Dillon 2002: 212); see Anth. Pal. 
6.333; 11.375). Omens were consulted about marriage: Ar. Frogs 718. 

Ar. Lys. 595—97. The verb is otteuomai, see also Polyb. 27.16.5. 

Thuc. 6.27.3. 

Plut. Nik. 13.1—7. 

Horse and hare: Hdt. 7.57 (a teras; cf. teras at Hdt. 3.153). 
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Perikles: Plut. Per. 6.2 (a semeion); Dionysios: Plut. Dion 24.8-9 (Theopompos 
FGrH 115 F331:a semeion, amongst other omens), cf. Pritchett 1979: 126; see also 
Plut. Alex. 57.3 (testicles on a lamb’s head: a better semeion appeared soon after); 
beard: Hdt. 1.175; Strabo 13.1.59; Dillon 2002: 101. 

E.g.: Livy 21.46, 22.3, 22.37, 22.42. 

E.g.: Cic. div. 1.98. 

See Chapter 3. 

Hdt. 1.59; Diog. Laert. 1 Chilon 68. 

Plut. Alex. 2.2-4. 

Plut. Alex. 2.2—3.5; Strabo 14.1.22 (Timaios FGrH 566 F150b); Cic. nat. deor. 
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6 Sacrificial entrails and 
battlefield sacrifices 


Orestes took the well-made Doric blade in his hands 

Flinging his distinguished garment off his shoulders. 

Choosing Pylades as his helper in the task, 

pushing the slaves away, he grasped the bull-calf’s foot, 

Laying bare the white flesh by pulling the skin with his hand. 

He flayed off the hide more quickly 

Than a runner could have completed both sides of a hippodrome 

And let the flanks go limp. Taking in his hands the sacrificial parts, 

Aigisthos gazed at them. Missing from the entrails 

Was the liver lobe, while the portal vein and gall bladder nearby 

Portended the visitation of evils to him considering them. 
Euripides Elektra! 


Hieroskopia— the examination of the entrails (splangchna) of sacrificed animals — 
is not found in Homer and is first known, as the evidence of Athenian vases 
suggests, in the Greek world from the sixth century Bc onwards.’ In the clas- 
sical period, the examination of the entrails of sacrificial victims was associated 
particularly with military activity, especially whether to go to war or com- 
mence battle. It was crucial for a city to ascertain whether the gods supported 
its engagement in military conflict, whereas in battle a final sacrifice ofa divina- 
tory nature, the sphagia, took place just as the armies moved to fight each other. 
Hieroskopia could also be practised before any other major venture, and was a 
preferred form of divination by a state prior to major undertakings. Although 
in the Iliad Priam could call upon Zeus to send him a sign and eagles appeared? 
the exigencies of warfare required a mode of divination which produced an 
immediate result and was relatively simple. 

Euripides’ Elektra, probably the best description of an individual hieroskopia 
in Greek literature, demonstrates the ‘instantaneous’ response possible: only 
moments after the sacrificial victim has been slain, Aigisthos is already handling 
the entrails and pronouncing a prophetic verdict on what it portends for him. 
As a method of divination, however, as it involved the sacrifice ofa beast (gen- 
erally of cattle or sheep), it was not an option for ordinary people who relied 
on cheap or cost-free divination. Greek armies travelled with sacrificial animals 
so that the will of the gods could be divined immediately. For example, the 
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Ten Thousand, a group of Greek mercenaries from numerous cities fighting 
the Persians in Asia Minor in 399 Bc, had sacrificial animals with them and 
practised hieroskopia when required, indicating that the Greeks as an ethnic 
group clearly believed in a system of entrail examination which was common 
to them all, and with the same general rules of interpretation. 

In the Homeric poems, when a sacrifice was made, the entrails of the sacri- 
ficed animal were skewered, roasted and eaten as the first part of the sacrificial 
meal shared with the gods, but were not inspected for the purposes of divination. 
In the eighth century BC, sacrificing Greeks were, therefore, very much aware 
of entrails — but in an alimentary capacity. At some point after this, in the sixth 
century BC, or perhaps a little earlier, the Greeks — for whatever reason, per- 
haps closer contact with the cultures of the Near East — began to take a closer 
look at the entrails of sacrificial victims and started associating them with the 
ability to foretell future events and deliver warnings from the gods (generically, 
rather than a particular god). Of the organs involved, the liver and gall blad- 
der attracted particular divinatory attention. In the passage above, Aigisthos 
is especially intrigued by the entrails of the beast that has just been sacrificed, 
which warn him of his immediate doom at the hands of Orestes, though he is 
not aware of Orestes’ identity at this point. 

In writing of Greek divination, the Greek term hieroskopia is used by 
scholars, but the anglicised Latin word extispicy (from Latin extispicium) is 
used for Babylonian, Etruscan and Roman entrail divination, and indeed also 
for Greek hieroskopia. Hieroskopia is, however, not an archaic or classical 
Greek term, nor is its other Greek equivalent, hepatoskopia (inspection of 
the victim’s liver), and neither term was used by the Greeks of those periods. 
Hepatoskopia and related terms are first evidenced only in the Greek language 
of the Roman period, and hieroskopoi (examiners of hiera) was apparently 
first used in the first century Bc by Diodoros (possibly citing an earlier refer- 
ence by Poseidonios), in writing of the Etruscans,' and the term appears to 
have been coined as a Greek translation of the Latin haruspex, entrail diviner. 
Classical Greeks simply referred to the sacrifices having been made (egineto) 
and the entrails being propitious (kala). Hiera, the word for sacrificial vic- 
tims, was also used for ‘entrails’. By the phase ‘ta hiera kala’, Xenophon, the 
leader of the Ten Thousand, means that the entrails of the sacrificial victims 
(ta hiera), and hence the sacrifice itself, were favourable (kala). Onasander in 
the first century AD uses the same formulation centuries later.’ 

For the Greeks, the entrails examined in the practice of hieroskopia were, 
as Aristotle listed them, the heart, kidneys, lungs, spleen (or gall bladder) and 
the liver (with its constituent parts).° Of these, the liver, as in Babylonian and 
Near-Eastern extispicy generally, was the most important organ, and indi- 
vidual examples of entrail examination that specifically mention the internal 
organs focus primarily on the liver, while despite Aristotle's definition 
the heart was not significant. Athenian vases often depict the splangchna 
(singular: splangchnon), the liver, kidneys, lungs and intestines, being cooked 
on a spit; the person who turned the spit was known as the splangchnoptes 
(Figures 6.6—6.8)." 
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Near-Eastern hieroskopia 


How the liver and other interior organs first became a vehicle for foretelling 
the future in the ancient world is unknown. As a practice, it dates back to the 
second millennium Bc in Babylonia, and perhaps the fact that each animal sac- 
rificed to the gods was meant to be perfect and unblemished would have meant 
that it would be an acute shock for the worshippers gathered at a sacrifice 
when they discovered that the entrails of the apparently flawless victim were 
abnormal, imperfect or unusual in some way. To assume that the gods were 
giving them a message of some kind would have been a reasonable assump- 
tion on the part of the devotees. As the largest of the organs, the liver naturally 
came in for close scrutiny: the average weight of an ox liver today is between 
ten and twelve pounds and is a substantial, easily visible organ (see Figure 6.4). 
In Near-Eastern extispicy, the liver and its various markings became a ‘map’ 
waiting to be decoded, with the liver formally sectioned into a number of seg- 
ments, each of which had specific relevance to some area of enquiry.? 

In the Near East, the victim was always a sheep, and the organs of the 
sacrificial animal were scrutinised initially while still inside the victim, and 
then subjected to a more rigorous inspection once removed (as in the case of 
the inspection Aigisthos undertakes in the Euripides’ Elektra passage above)? 
Greek sacrifices tended to involve cattle, which may well have been more 
of an alimentary choice (cattle were more frequently sacrificial victims than 
sheep) than a religious one. In Greek practice the entrails were removed and 
then presented to the person responsible for interpreting them: when Kimon 
carried out a sacrifice just before his death, the mantis cut up the victim, 
whereupon the thytes (‘sacrificer’) showed Kimon ‘the lobe without a head’.'” 
Here the thytes is presumably the slayer of the beast, and the passage also indi- 
cates that the presence or not of the head of the liver was looked for first. If 
it Was missing — a most unpropitious omen — the verdict of the sacrifice was 
already clear; further examination would corroborate the omen or provide 
further indications of the nature of the ill-omen (clearly the point of Aigisthos’ 
detailed examination). When entrails in the Greek sources are said to be 
‘lobeless’ (aloba) this is a reference to the prominent right lobe (which is six 
to seven times as large as the left); technically, the biliary vesicle. Although 
Aigisthos in Euripides’ Elektra examined the liver first!! and then turned to the 
other organs, his inspection and immediate interpretation is not comparable to 
the detailed examination of the sheep’s entrails recorded in Babylonian tablets. 
But his checking first, as with Kimon’s mantis, for the presence of the head 
(kephale) of the liver was normal. 

Herodotos’ comment that mantike came to Greece from Egypt need not 
be taken seriously: there is no evidence for this and it is part of his general 
overenthusiasm for attributing aspects of Greek religion to the influence of 
the Egyptians.” Entrail examination almost certainly came into Greece (and 
Etruria) via the civilisations of the Fertile Crescent in the Near East, whose 
extispicy involved a specific question being put at the occasion of the sacrifice 
itself. How the Greeks constructed and put a question to the gods, which an 
examination of the entrails was intended to answer, is difficult to determine. 
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Aigisthos in the passage above was sacrificing to the Nymphs and prays 
specifically that he and his wife Clytemnestra may live to make many such 
sacrifices and enjoy their present prosperity, but that their enemies (meaning, 
as Elektra’s slave comments as an aside, Orestes and Elektra) have ‘an evil time’. 
As the entrails are so unpropitious, they are evidence that the prayer requested 
will not be fulfilled: it will not be his enemies that suffer evil, but Aigisthos 
at their hands. 

Many of the questions in the Babylonian tablets relating to divination by 
extispicy are ones familiar to readers of Xenophon: for example, ‘the divination 
for taking a city’, ‘for the army’, ‘for (the welfare) of the troops’. Omens in the 
Near East, however, were also taken for a wide variety of reasons for which 
there is no evidence among the Greeks in their employment of hieroskopia 
for divinatory purposes. Babylonian enquiries include questions regarding the 
length of the life of the ruler, the overall welfare of a district, the success of 
envoys, harvests and legal cases, a patient’s well-being, and even the safety of 
people travelling into the country.'* Of significance here is that Greeks in the 
archaic and classical periods and beyond, employed other divinatory methods 
to determine many matters pertaining to everyday life. Enquiries as to the suc- 
cess of crops and issues of fertility and childbirth could be a matter for Delphi 
or other oracular shrines; the sick could use iatromanteia (consultation at heal- 
ing shrines), and prayers rather than sacrifices could be employed for many 
purposes. Many types of non-sacrificial divination were far less costly than 
the sacrifice of an animal victim. So whereas Babylonian extispicy, and Near- 
Eastern extispicy generally, used entrail examination to enquire about a variety 
of situations and their outcomes, the Greeks confined the use of hieroskopia 
primarily (but not exclusively) to military contexts, including when depart- 
ing for war. This may suggest that it was in military contexts that the Greeks, 
such as those in Ionia, encountered extispicy employed by their Near-Eastern 
neighbours. 

Although the Babylonians kept detailed official records of omens encoun- 
tered in specific individual sacrifices, the Greeks as far as is known did not. 
Moreover, the questions posed were more detailed than enquiries given in 
Greek literature for any similar procedure. Babylonian guidelines as to how 
to interpret the markings, colour, shape and defects of a particular liver 
were extremely elaborate. In consequence, complex interpretative ‘manuals’ 
(referred to by scholars by the Latin term compendia) were composed in the 
Near East, which comprised lists of markings on the liver and what these 
meant, drawn up on the basis of individual records of observations.'® Greek 
hieroskopia, which was so much simpler, and of which a basic knowledge 
could be acquired simply through attendance at sacrifices (see below), did 
not encourage such rigorous recording, although at least one Greek mantis, 
Polemainetos, wrote a work on divination which he handed on to a successor, 
which might possibly have included some details on interpreting omens from 
entrails.” It is also entirely possible that families who specialised professionally 
in divination kept records of consultations for their own purposes. In addition, 
throughout the history of Near-Eastern extispicy, clay models of livers, such 
as the well-known Babylonian example from the British Museum dated from 
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Figure 6.1 Model of a sheep’s liver, Babylonian, from Sippar(?) in southern Iraq; 
terracotta, eighteenth century Bc, 146 x 146 mm, British Museum ME 
92668. Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


1900 to 1600 Bc, were divided into particular zones with guidelines to aid 
interpretation (Figure 6.1).'* Although the various peoples of the ancient Near 
East, as well as the Etruscans (Figure 6.2), had liver ‘models’ which they used in 
divination, the ancient Greeks apparently did not: at least, there is no evidence 
that points towards the use of such replicas. 


Greek manuals on hieroskopia 


Xenophon indicates that a general could obtain familiarity with both the 
procedures and interpretation of hieroskopia through first-hand observation, 
without employing professional assistance. Yet three papyrus fragments writ- 
ten in Greek from Egypt modify this scenario: they are the remains of three 
hieroskopic ‘manuals’, dating from the first, second and fourth centuries AD. 
Whether these manuals were composed at those dates or not (as opposed to 
copied from previous versions) cannot be ascertained, and the lack of reference 
to hieroskopic manuals in classical or Hellenistic Greek sources is not in itself 
telling. Perhaps it was the case that these manuals were only used locally in 
Egypt, and the late dates could indicate that they do not reflect archaic, classical 
or Hellenistic Greek practice. A recent exhaustive and seminal study certainly 
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suggests that these Greek manuals from Egypt were influenced strongly by the 
hieroskopic practices of neighbouring Syria.” 

Two of the fragments are relatively short, at seventeen and some twenty- 
four legible lines. Another is 122 lines long but is written in column style with 
only two, three or four words per line; it is nevertheless the most substantial of 
the fragments.” Authors are cited for the material in this more detailed, longer 
papyrus fragment: one Philiasos of Cyprus, and one Eudemos. This raises the 
possibility that the contents of this papyrus are a compilation of other works, 
by these and other authors. Each fragment is arranged by topic: one fragment 
concerns signs to be read from the liver dealing with what is happening cur- 
rently, as well as business matters; the second deals with friendship; and the 
third, happiness. Unfortunately, the fragmentary nature of these three papyri 
prevents a more detailed understanding, but the manuals deal with signs from 
particular parts of the liver, using a detailed vocabulary derived from the long 
Mesopotamian tradition of extispicy.? 

In these papyri, the interpretation of a set of entrails is very detailed. So in 
the section ‘Concerning commerce and all profits’ by Eudemos:? 


It is propitious when it [the liver] has a shape like the eyelids of a sleeping 
person, neither excessively concave nor protruding and when it is twin- 
pointed and the two points look toward the Table adjacent to the Heart, 
and when it has hard fat in it and when the Way is free and the Gates are 
open and the gall bladder sunk into the liver is of good colour and full, not 
emitting or discharging the fluid slightly, for it does not permit discharge. 


‘Table’, ‘Heart’, ‘Way’ and ‘Gates’ are some of the many technical terms for 
parts of the liver used in the papyri. In the section attributed to Eudemos, the 
signs are organised by first listing the auspicious aspects of the entrails to be 
observed: the well-omened signs (eusema) are described in detail, followed by 
the ill-omened (kolutika). His section has a discursive feel to it, whereas the 
one dealing with happiness is more in the nature of a list, with the description 
of each feature having the prefix, ‘It is good when . . .”: for example, ‘It is good 
when [the lobe of the liver] happens to be brick-shaped and does not flop from 
side to side, for the sacrificers will have force and strength’. 

What is required in the reader of all the heiroskopic fragments is a detailed 
knowledge of the entrails and the specific terms for their constituent parts and 
features. Without these, it would not be possible to follow the interpretation 
which is advanced on the basis of the appearance of the organs. All the papyri 
assume a familiarity with the vocabulary of the entrails as used by hieroskopoi, 
and the ability to recognise the various aspects of the entrails which are being 
pointed out. Some proficiency is assumed, but once the technical details were 
mastered, the papyrus manuals would allow the user to make a sacrifice with a 
particular topic in mind, such as friendship or business. Moreover, organising 
the material by topic was obviously very useful. Instead of having a manual 
which took the visual appearance of each of the organs and interpreted it, this 
approach allowed for the appearance of a feature, such as the gall bladder, to 
have a specific meaning within the topic being examined. 
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Numerous terms in the fragments referring to the liver are clearly borrowed 
from Mesopotamian archetypes and find their origins in the Babylonian omen 
compendia.” Interpreting the liver is undertaken in a twofold, binary form: left 
and right. Left is the unpropitious area, the right favourable.” On the whole, 
however, the fragments concern themselves principally with the appearance of 
the entrails whatever their ‘direction’. 

Omen lists (compendia) and clay models of livers all indicate that the liver 
was the primary organ used in extispicy by the various peoples of the ancient 
Near East, as amongst the Greeks, and in the three hieroskopic papyri. This 
was perhaps because the liver was seen as the source of blood, and hence life, 
in the body.” Of particular importance was the right (large) lobe of the liver, 
whereas importance was also placed on the gall bladder and lungs.? Greek 
practice generally reflects this, though the lungs never seem to have been con- 
sidered especially significant. Some of the terminology used in Greek literature 
is, however, reminiscent of the Near East, with terms employed such as the 
‘gate’ and ‘head’ of the liver, although the Near-Eastern terms ‘river’ and ‘path’ 
are also attested by the lexicographers Hesychios (Greek) and Rufus (Latin). 
Hesychios also cites Aristophanes for the term ektropai (branchings) on the 
liver and smaller organs (such as the kidneys), which were examined at sacri- 
fices, and ‘gates’ to describe the blood vessels entering the liver. Euripides in 
the passage from the Elektra depicts Aigisthos as angered by the appearance 
of the ‘gates’ (pylai: portal veins) of the liver, and Plato and Aristotle also use 
pylai as a technical term in describing this organ.” Plato refers to the lobe, the 
dochai (receptacles) and the gates, all extispicy terms, and considered that the 
liver reflected moods. Aristotle in discussing the heart comments that in sacrifi- 
cial victims it is never affected by the diseases of the other organs (splangchna), 
whereas the kidneys can be filled with stones, growths and abscesses, like the 
liver, lungs and particularly the spleen.” 

References, however, in classical Greek texts — and there are not in fact 
many — to the interpretation of the ‘gates’ and ‘head’ of the liver bear only 
superficial resemblance to the complex divisions of the liver as shown in the 
model clay liver above (Figure 6.1). Lobeless (aloba) livers are mentioned fre- 
quently in the practice of Greek hieroskopia (see below), with the right lobe 
(when present) being the most significant in the examination and interpretation 
of the liver, rather than any specific markings. There is a single reference to a 
‘head’ (kephale) of the lobe, when Kimon discovered a liver with a headless 
lobe in a sacrifice just prior to his death which, according to Plutarch (and his 
sources), was a sign of his impending death.” Again, what is seen as significant 
in this reference is not the inference to be made on the basis of the head, but 
simply the fact that it was missing. Allusions to the ‘gates’, moreover, provide 
little more clarification in determining how they affected the reading, and these 
terms cannot be taken as evidence for a close correspondence between Greek 
and Near-Eastern extispicy.? 

From Piacenza there is the well-known Etruscan three-dimensional bronze 
model of a sheep’s liver (Figure 6.2), which is a famous example of Etruscan 
extispicy, and is often referred to as the “Piacenza liver’ owing to where it was 
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found (discovered on 26 September 1877) and the museum in which it is kept. 
Dating to around 100 Bc, there are several zones delineated on the liver, each 
with markings, pointing to complex readings quite unparalleled amongst the 
Greeks.? All forty zones contain the name of one or two gods, whereas the 
sixteen regions along the edge or margin of the liver correspond to the sixteen 
regions of the Etruscan sky. Prominently displayed are the head (triangular) and 
the gall bladder (tear-shaped), as is the fissure in the liver. Clearly, despite the sim- 
ilarities, there was a dysfunctional divergence of significant proportions between 
the two cultural systems, Greek and Etruscan: one (Etruscan) with widespread 
applicability and a number of specific interpretations given the number of zones; 
and the other (Greek) applicable primarily to the practice of warfare with the 
interpretation of a general binary nature (to attack or not to attack, as the basic 
question). In contrast, the Piacenza liver indicates the fundamental simplicity of 
the Greek system as revealed by the existing ancient sources. 

A ninth-century Bc relief from Assurnasirpal’s Northwest Palace in the Assyrian 
city of Nimrud shows various activities within a military camp (Figure 6.3): the 
walled circle represents the military fortification, whereas alongside it horses are 
being groomed and trained next to the Royal Pavilion. In the lower left-hand 
corner of the encampment an extispicy is being performed on a victim, with a 
diviner and his assistant in the process of removing the entrails.? Clearly the scene 
is military nature in nature, and it is the occurrence of extispicy in this context that 
may have influenced the Greeks of Asia Minor. 


Figure 6.2 Etruscan life-size bronze model of a sheep’s liver, with writing in the 
marked-off zones indicating how to interpret an actual sacrificial liver, 
late second to early first century Bc (from Settima di Gossolengo, near 
Piacenza, Italy); Museo Civico 1101, Piacenza. Courtesy of Scala, Art 
Resource 88677. 
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Figure 6.3 A diviner (baru) on the left, with either another diviner or an assistant on 
the right, prepares to examine the entrails of a sacrificial victim (a ram) 
in an Assyrian military camp; from the stone reliefs of Assurnasirpal’s 
Northwest Palace in Nimrud, c.860 Bc; British Museum ANE 124548; 
room B panel 8. Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


A Greek mantis was expected to fight in battle as part of the citizen army, 
and as seen previously a number of diviners apparently predicted their death in 
battle beforehand; a famous example was the diviner Megistias at Thermopylai 
in 480 sc.” Babylonian diviners accompanied the king to war as his divinatory 
entourage, and the neo-Assyrian relief of Assurnasirpal indicates that diviners 
were part of the personnel of the campaign." References also exist to diviners 
accompanying the army into battle, where they may have met their deaths as 
non-combatants. But this is unlike the situation in Greece where in historical 
battles the manteis, usually hoplite soldiers, bore arms.** 

As described by Prometheus in the tragedy Prometheus Bound, generally 
ascribed to Aeschylus,” the art of hieroskopia indicates that as in other ancient 
cultures the emphasis was on obvious flaws and defects in the entrails, espe- 
cially a missing lobe, which was considered to be exceedingly inauspicious. A 
binary system, so well attested in the East, in which the right side was favour- 
able and the left side was hostile, does not appear to have been articulated 
in Greece in any marked fashion in the classical period, but the larger right- 
hand lobe of the liver was, according to Plato (see below), to be given special 
examination." Greek diviners looked for glaring defects rather than minute 
cracks and lines in small, distinctly defined areas of the liver which could be 
compared with carefully delineated markings on clay models. 

Greek sources never mention the purity of the mantis; presumably the sim- 
ple rules for cleanliness at Greek sacrifices, a simple washing of the hands and 
overall cleanliness, applied here too.*' In the passage from Euripides’ Elektra, 
Aigisthos calls for the slaves to provide water with which Orestes can wash 
before attending the sacrifice and dispatching the victim. Porphyry in the 
third century AD mentions that priests and hieroskopoi (entrail diviners) 
instruct both themselves and others in various forms of purity, largely to avoid 
miasma (pollution) caused by (his list): sex, death, seeing impiety and the like.? 
A Babylonian diviner (baru), on the other hand, underwent a complex toilette 
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before the ceremony, to ensure that he was clean and purified, which was 
followed by a period of prayer. 

One other major difference is that whereas the Greeks were quite prepared 
to engage repeatedly in hieroskopia relating to a particular issue on the same 
day, or over several days, Babylonian diviners were warned against this: ‘if the 
diviner is in the habit of continuously being engaged in extispicy: he will 
die the death of wrongdoing’ and, ‘If he keeps going to the god for a verdict: 
[he will arouse the] punishment/anger of the god'." In terms of appropriate 
times for consultation, the Greeks engaged in hieroskopia whenever neces- 
sary, whereas certain days were avoided in the Near East, such as the days of 
the moon’s disappearance, although by the neo-Assyrian period some months 
were also preferred to others. 

In Babylonia the god Adad was the ‘Lord of Extispicy’, but in Greece no 
particular deity was seen specifically as having oversight of hieroskopia, and any 
of the gods could be addressed during a sacrificial ‘consultation’: Aigisthos, for 
example, calls on the Nymphs. Although a sheep was always the victim in the 
Near East, the Greeks used mainly cattle, and Xenophon even used a wagon 
bullock in an emergency: he also examined the entrails of pigs, but this seems 
to have been an idiosyncratic practice, except for Pausanias mentioning that 
pig divination was practised on Cyprus.? 


Date of the introduction of hieroskopia 


In the world of Homer, oionoskopia was the paramount form of divina- 
tion, and hieroskopia is not mentioned. Kalchas in Homer’s Iliad practised 
divination by observing the flights of birds (as well as by interpreting other 
phenomena such as the plague in the Iliad Book 1). Unlike the later practice 
of hieroskopia, no specific use of manteia (divination) prior to engaging in 
battle takes place in the Homeric poems as a means of ascertaining the will 
of the gods. Herodotos, the first literary source after Homer to deal with 
battles and warfare, makes it clear that at the battle of Marathon in 490 Bc, 
prior to the actual engagement, sphagia was practised by a mantis, and this 
is even clearer in his account of the battle at Plataea in 479 Bc, where both 
hieroskopia and the sphagia took place before the actual engagement.'^ By 
the classical period, therefore, a significant change had occurred, with hiero- 
skopia and the sphagia becoming an essential part of the divinatory ritual of 
the Greeks in a military context. Entrail examination appears in iconographic 
scenes on Athenian vases from about 530 Bc, pointing to a change sometime 
before that period in divinatory practices associated with warfare. Many of 
these scenes depict warriors departing for battle performing hieroskopia in a 
domestic context. For most of the archaic period there is no evidence of any 
pre-battle divination solicited by the army’s leaders, and hieroskopia might 
have been a recent innovation which caught the eye of the vase painters, or 
of their clients, in about the last quarter of the sixth century. Perhaps, in view 
of the cost of sacrifices, the ability to conduct hieroskopia privately before 
setting out for war may have been something of a status symbol for a hoplite, 
and worth capturing in a vase painting. 
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Towards the end of the Iliad a reference is found to thyoskooi (literally: 
‘sacrifice-examiners’).*”? What is to be made of this term is uncertain. Priam has 
received a message from Zeus, via the divine messenger Iris, to visit Achilles 
to request the return of the body of his son Hektor. He consults with his wife 
Hekabe, who is pessimistic about the outcome, but he explains to her that 
if the advice had come merely from men, whether from manteis, thyoskooi 
(singular: thyoskoos) or hiereis (priests), he would not bother to obey the 
instruction.** In the Odyssey too, Leiodes, one of the suitors for Penelope’s 
hand in Odysseus’ absence on his wanderings after Troy, is described as their 
thyoskoos (interestingly his status as such does not prevent Odysseus from 
slaying him).” 

So who were these thyoskooi? Homer lists them with manteis and priests, 
suggesting that their role was different from that of the standard manteis in the 
Iliad, who dealt basically with bird and other omens. According to Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos, the Greeks employed the term thyoskooi to describe the 
Etruscans, which must relate to their well-known divinatory practices based 
largely but not entirely on sacrifice. Leiodes, therefore, is almost certainly an 
individual presiding over sacrifices, with a religious role related to, but not 
the same as, that of Homeric manteis and priests. Euripides in his Rhesos, in 
the second half of the fifth century, uses the words manteis and thyoskooi as 
if interchangeable.*' These thyoskooi could be hieroskopoi, and Priam's refer- 
ence to them perhaps suggests that the practice was coming into vogue at the 
time when the Iliad was being shaped into its final form in the seventh century 
Bc. But there are many aspects of a sacrifice apart from the entrails of the sac- 
rificial beast that could be examined, such as the smoke from the fire, or the 
nature of the flames, and this could well have been the role of the thyoskooi. 


The types of animals used in hieroskopia 


In discussing the statue at Olympia of the mantis Thrasyboulos, a member of 
the Iamidai clan (genos) of diviners at Elis,” Pausanias notes the presence in the 
statue group of a dog, slit open with its liver visible. Commenting that kids, lambs 
and calves have been used for divination (mantike) since ancient times, and that 
the Cypriots use pigs for sacrifice, he comments that Greeks did not divine 
from dog entrails, and that Thrasyboulos here was using a very idiosyncratic 
method. Xenophon sacrificed piglets to Zeus Meilichios (‘Gentle’), according 
to ancestral custom, and received good omens from the entrails (ekalliereitai), 
but this does not seem to have been a general practice.? When the Spartan 
army was on the march, ‘animals of every kind’ accompanied them for sacrificial 
purposes, with sheep used specifically for entrail examinations and the sphagia 
rite. Pausanias notes that prior to the Battle of Leuktra in 371 Bc it was one of 
several inauspicious omens received by the Spartans that the she-goats leading 
the flocks of sheep were killed by wolves: sacrifice and sphagia would be more 
difficult without the goats herding the sheep.** Rams, goats and cattle could 
also be employed as victims in the sphagia rite (see Figures 6.10 and 6.12).°° 
Iconographic representations of hieroskopia show the entrails but not the 
beast itself. Judging from the size of the organs being examined, the beast was 
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generally a cow or a bull, but it is also possible that the artists chose to depict 
the organs of a larger victim as a means of emphasising the expense of the 
sacrifice. Any animal intended for sacrifice, of course, could have its entrails 
examined. In Euripides’ Elektra, for example, it is a calf's liver which Aigisthos 
examines.” All the victims for hieroskopia, as for all sacrifices to the gods, were 
domestic creatures, and wild animals were not offered to the gods, with the 
exception of Artemis. When at Kalpe the Ten Thousand had run out of sacri- 
ficial victims," Xenophon makes a particular point of recording that he had a 
wagon bullock slaughtered to examine its entrails, though this was not a beast 
usually presented to the gods as a sacrifice, such was his desperation for a sign. 
When he needed to perform the sphagia sacrifice later that same day, he again 
used a wagon bullock, this time specifically commenting, “for there were no 
other animals (remaining) for sacrifice’.** 

Sheep were clearly the most common victims for hieroskopia in wartime, 
as they had to be able to accompany the Spartan and other armies en route. 
Tough creatures, able to survive on rough pasture, they are docile, and so 
preferable in this sense to cattle, which can be driven long distances but are less 
easy to lead, inclined to stampede and lose more fat and meat along the way.” 
Quicker to butcher and easy to handle, with livers of a good size which could 
be easily inspected, sheep were the preferred hieroskopia sacrifice for armies on 
the march, as for the sphagia. 


‘The choice of the sacrificial victim’” 


Greek philosophers such as the Stoics Chrysippos, Antipater and Poseidonios 
pondered the question of how the entrails of a beast were so arranged by 
the gods that the organs of a particular victim chosen for slaughter would 
provide the relevant signs for the individual situation in hand. Cicero, in the 
first century BC, is extremely sceptical in his de divinatione (On Divination) of 
theories as to how entrail examination worked (clearly several theories were 
in circulation), and his criticisms of the Greek Stoic philosophers and their 
defence of hieroskopia are crucial for an understanding of the Greek concep- 
tualisation of hieroskopia.*! 

Cicero argues that if there is some potentiality in entrails which allows them 
to predict the future, then that force must either conform to the laws of nature 
or those of the gods. He asks, however, what connection there could possibly be 
among the entrails, the liver, heart and lungs of a sacrificial ox, and the capac- 
ity they could possess, which would enable them to foretell future events.?^ He 
notes that the Greek philosopher Demokritos (born c.460 Bc) considered entrail 
inspection to be prophetic only in the sense that the condition and colour of 
the organs indicate a positive or negative response to the question posed: for 
example, whether the harvest will be abundant or not; or the chances of future 
health or illness. Cicero claims that even this view of divination is flawed because 
it is impossible that the entrails of all the oxen in a herd would simultaneously 
possess the same colour and condition, and consequently, if at the same sacrifice 
one ox liver was in good condition and another not, no clear conclusion could 
be drawn. But when did divine sign enter victim? At the moment of sacrifice? 
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Cicero’s brother, Quintus, attempts to use the view of the Greek Stoic 
philosophers, Chrysippos, Antipater and Poseidonios, against him.? To the 
Stoics’ response that the gods directed the selection, Cicero retorts: 


I am ashamed of Chrysippos, Antipater, and Poseidonios who say exactly 
the same as you have, that ‘the selection of the victim is guided by that 


sentient divine power which pervades the whole universe’. 


But this was apparently only one solution, and there was another formulated 
by the same Greek philosophers, which Cicero ridiculed even more strongly: 


'That other pronouncement of theirs which you accepted is even more 
ridiculous: ‘At the moment of sacrifice a change in the entrails occurs, and 
something is either added or removed, for everything is obedient to the 
will of the gods’. Do you think that the same bullock, if chosen by one 
person, will be found to have a liver without a head, while if by another 
it will? And how can this going or coming take place instantaneously so 
that the entrails can correspond to the circumstances of the sacrificer? Are 
you Stoics unable to see that selecting the victim is like throwing a die, 
especially as this is proved by the actual events? For when the entrails have 
been without a head, the most terrible omen of all, the next victim often 
proves to be totally propitious. So what happened to the warnings of the 
earlier entrails? And how were the gods so completely and so suddenly 
appeased?” 


When he ridicules Stoic ideas about entrail examination, his ideas are likely 
to be a reworking of Epicurean critiques of both these Stoic and also popular 
ideas concerning divination and hieroskopia in the Greek world. Epicurus’ 
conception of deity was of a divine power (there being no gods as such) that 
concerned itself neither with its own self nor with mortals, and therefore 
could have no interest in divination, as divination was the process by which 
the gods warned and advised humans out of a genuine interest in their welfare. 
Cicero also attacks the circular Stoic syllogism, which he nevertheless admits 
is Stoic shorthand for a more detailed explanation: ‘if the gods exist, there is 
divination; there are gods, so there is divination’. Stoic philosophers believed 
that the gods were interested in mortals and their affairs, and that, through 
entrail examinations, oracles, prophecies, dreams and portents, they granted 
knowledge of the future to their worshippers.® 

How did the ‘ordinary’ ancient Greeks deal with some of these problems, 
or did they consider them at all? When in 479 gc the entrails at Plataea were 
unfavourable for attack for ten consecutive days, Pausanias repeated the sac- 
rifice each day for ten days (unsuccessfully), hoping that the omens of the 
entrails would change and that the gods support the engagement.® That one or 
a series of days might be unpropitious, and the omens change on some future 
day, is a reasonable expectation. Cicero in fact hints at this, by asking whether 
the second favourable victim after a first unpropitious one indicates that the 
gods had had a change of heart, once supplicated by their worshippers.” 
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When Xenophon in the Anabasis sacrificed one beast after another on the same 
day, in each case receiving unfavourable omens, he did so in the hope that 
the entrails of the next beast would be propitious.” Presumably he believed 
that the opposition of the gods might have been ameliorated by the additional 
sacrifice, or that in the interval of time between one sacrifice and the next cir- 
cumstances might have changed with the gods accordingly deciding to approve 
the undertaking. 

Elsewhere Xenophon notes specifically, when making a sacrifice, that the 
entrails (hiera) were propitious at the first trial, indicating that he would have 
been willing to repeat them. There does not seem to have been a ‘rule’ or 
‘regulation’ that three victims was the upper limit for hieroskopia on a par- 
ticular issue. When in 395 sc the Spartan commander Herippidas wanted 
to set out on a mission, he ‘proceeded to sacrifice, and towards the even- 
ing received favourable omens'."' Onasander writing in the first century AD 
makes clear the general principle in Greek history that an army should be 
prepared to perform hieroskopia, several times 1f necessary, before setting out 
on campaign: 


A general should not lead his army on an expedition, or draw it up for 
battle, without first making sacrifice. . . . the signs must be favourable, and 
[if not] he should sacrifice several times on the same day.” 


‘He sacrificed a second and a third time’: 
The Ten Thousand at Kalpe 


Finding themselves totally without supplies when at the harbour of Kalpe (on 
the Black Sea coast), Xenophon ordered that a sacrifice be made to ascertain 
whether the Ten Thousand should make an expedition to capture supplies, 
given the number of hostile Persians in the vicinity.” But when the generals 
performed the sacrifice, Arexion the Arkadian as mantis (Silanos of Ambracia, 
another mantis, being absent), interpreted the omens as unfavourable. At 
that point they stopped sacrificing for the day. Some of the men claimed that 
Xenophon had persuaded the mantis to announce the ill-omens as he wanted 
to found a colony there, so Xenophon announced publicly: 


That on the following day anyone who wished might be present at the 
sacrifice, and, if anyone were a mantis, he sent the message that he should 
be present to join in inspecting the victims, and consequently he sacri- 
ficed with many others in attendance. But even though he sacrificed up to 
three times on the matter of their departure, the sacrificial omens were not 
forthcoming. As a result the soldiers were angry, for the supplies they had 
brought with them had run out.” 


A meeting was held and Xenophon pointed out that the sacrifices were not 
favourable to moving on, but as they needed supplies they would sacrifice 
regarding the question as to whether they should leave camp for supplies. 
‘Someone’ then stood up in the meeting and announced why he thought the 
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omens were unfavourable for departure: he had been told that the Spartan 
governor (harmostes) of Byzantium was going to arrive with merchant ships 
and triremes so that they would soon all have provisions. Accordingly they 
all decided to stay, but they were still in need of food for the time being. 
Xenophon, therefore, made three further sacrifices: six in all for that day. Even 
though soldiers came to Xenophon’s tent to complain that they had no food, 
he stated that ‘he would not lead them out unless the sacrifices were favourable’.” 
Xenophon himself always stressed when the sacrificial entrails were propitious 
the first time, as at the Kentrites River (which flows into the Tigris), ‘at the very 
first victim, the omens were favourable (ta hiera kala)'."* 

On the next day, Xenophon wanted to sacrifice again, and nearly the whole 
army turned up to watch, but there were no sacrificial victims left, and as the 
generals refused to lead the soldiers out, an assembly was called and it was 
decided to sacrifice a wagon bullock. Kleanor the Arkadian mantis was asked 
by Xenophon to pay particular attention to the entrails, but once again they 
were not favourable.” Although the generals and most of the men accepted 
the verdict, another commander, Neon, seeing the dire straits the men were 
in, led out an expedition of 2,000 men. They were attacked by Persian cavalry 
and 500 of them killed, whereas the rest fled to the hills, with one of them 
returning to report the disaster back in camp. Xenophon hastened to rescue 
the men in the hills, and slaughtered another wagon bullock, but as sphagia, 
not as a hieroskopia.”* In other words, he was not seeking validation for his 
rescue mission from the gods via the entrails, but treated this as an urgent bat- 
tleline engagement. He successfully undertook his rescue mission and brought 
the survivors back to camp. On the following day, the Ten Thousand marched 
to a strong position, and a ship with food, wine and the important sacrificial 
victims finally arrived.” 

Xenophon arose early the next day and sacrificed — just as the Spartan king 
woke early to sacrifice and forestall the will of the gods — and the entrails from 
one of the newly arrived sacrificial victims were propitious. After setting out, 
the Ten Thousand sighted the enemy, and Arexion the mantis performed the 
sphagia, which was also propitious, and the Greeks won the ensuing battle. 
Xenophon’s refusal to go against the omens had been vindicated and he had 
been right to wait even though he had tried hard to win favourable omens, 
with six sacrifices on one day, albeit with two different questions (one for the 
hieroskopia, one for the sphagia), in an attempt to extricate the Ten Thousand 
from their predicament. 


Hieroskopia and warfare 


Greek hieroskopia in the classical period appears to have been relatively unso- 
phisticated, but for this very reason was of great utility on the field of battle. 
By the fifth century Bc it was the principal religious ritual performed when 
considering undertaking warfare and on the field of battle. Xenophon in his 
Cavalry Commander is concerned specifically with the role of sacrificial omens 
in warfare: if any reader, he states, is surprised that he frequently recurs to the 
need to work with god (theos) in this regard, he reassures them that in warfare 
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enemies scheme and counter-scheme and so only the gods can provide advice, 
as they know all things and warn those they favour through sacrifices, omens, 
utterances and dreams." 

For a cavalry commander the first duty was, therefore, ‘to sacrifice and 
pray to the gods so that they will give you the ability to think, speak and act, 
in such a way that you may command your army in the way most pleasing 
to the gods’. Only after having ‘gained the goodwill of the gods, should one 
prepare for war’.*' It is equally important for the cavalrymen he commands 
to know that their general makes sacrifice to the gods before battle, as well 
as the fact that he respects the advice offered through the entrails. If his men 
know that their commander ‘will never lead them rashly or without the gods’ 
approval, or in opposition to the sacrifices against the enemy’, they will fol- 
low him willingly and with confidence.’ Xenophon had already given similar 
advice several years earlier in the Oikonomikos, when he observed that those 
planning to engage in warfare must attempt to win the favour of the gods 
beforehand, seeking with sacrifices and omens what they should and should 
not undertake.’ 

Eteokles in organising the defence of Thebes advises the chorus: “This is the 
role of men, to offer sphagia and sacrifices to the gods when they engage with 
the enemy’, clearly referring to the examination of sacrificial entrails prior to 
conflict.** Several of Euripides’ plays deal with war and the sacrificial prelude 
to it, and in a fragment of the Erechtheus, where the context is clearly a sacri- 
ficial one,” the general principle is articulated: “Wise generals should mobilise 
in harmony with the gods, not in defiance of them’; that is, generals are to pay 
particular attention to signs from the gods as given in the entrails. Pre-battle 
sacrifice was even sanctioned by the gods themselves in the context of their 
battle against the Giants: 


It is said that before the battle against the Giants in Crete Zeus sacrificed an 
ox to Helios and to Uranus and Ge; and he learnt in relation to all of the 
rites the will of the gods in the affair, the signs through which the victory 
of the gods was foretold and the defection to them by the enemy.* 


The Spartan diabateria 


Sparta employed a sophisticated, formalised divinatory system when setting 
out to battle, with sacrifices made before the Spartan army crossed the border 
into foreign territory on campaign. These sacrifices were termed diabateria 
(‘the crossing-over’ sacrifices). Other Greek states employed similar, but far 
less elaborate, rites when crossing their borders. Diabateria placed particular 
emphasis on the temporal and physical point at which the Spartans left their 
own territory and entered that of their neighbours. This committed the 
Spartans to war and so the Spartans clearly believed it was crucial at this point 
to ascertain the will of the gods. Their particular and peculiar political situation 
at home was presumably also involved, as the dangers of leading out the army 
and leaving behind the numerous rebellion-prone helots made them anxious 
to learn the will of the gods before they left the territory of Sparta. 
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Contrary to the popular imagination, war was not generally entered into 
lightly by the Spartans or the ancient Greeks. Brought up in the agoge,” and 
training continually for war — and in many senses the most militaristic of Greek 
states — Sparta was also paradoxically the state which was generally the most 
reluctant to undertake military hostilities, as well as the state which was the 
most scrupulously attentive to omens. As the supreme war leader, the king 
sacrificed to Zeus Agetor (‘Leader’) and the associated gods before setting out 
with the army from Sparta:”° 


If the omens are favourable, the fire-bearer (pyrphoros) takes fire from 
the altar and leads the way to the frontiers of the country; there the king 
again sacrifices to Zeus and Athena. Only when the sacrifices to both gods 
show favourable omens, does he cross the country’s frontiers; and the fire 
from these ‘crossing-point’ sacrifices (diabateria) leads the way without 
ever being put out, and all kinds of beasts for sacrifice follow. 


Spartan kings on campaign would always ‘begin the work of sacrifice’ before 
dawn, ‘wishing to pre-empt the will (eunoia) of the gods’. Commanders and 
generals, as well as the Spartan ephors, needed to be present, and, after the 
sacrifices, the orders for the day were issued.?! Manteis, naturally, accompa- 
nied Greek armies as a matter of course, and they also served as hoplites when 
the army was engaged in battle,” while in the Spartan army they were obvi- 
ously essential for interpreting the diabateria and the sacrifices before battle 
itself, the sphagia.? Each evening when on campaign the Spartan army prayed 
to the gods, ‘to whom they have sacrificed [before dawn] with good omens 
(kekallierekotes)'.?* Therefore the king sacrificed at the border, then again at 
each dawn during the campaign. 

Fire from the altar at which the diabateria sacrifices took place was carried 
in front of the Spartan army to mark the fact of the ongoing continuity of the 
favourable omens that had been received. Xenophon notes specifically that the 
fire was never extinguished, and it would presumably then have been used to 
light all subsequent fires for sacrifices on the campaign. ‘Every kind of sacrifi- 
cial animal’ was taken with the army, because of the number of sacrifices made 
by the Spartan army on campaign — although, of course, these animals were 
also the main source of protein when the army was on the march. Whether 
other Greek armies on the move were as scrupulous as this is uncertain. But 
Xenophon’s detailed description of their sacrifices when on campaign, and his 
comment that the other Greeks were amateurs compared to the Spartans in 
terms of the latter’s rigorous religious observances when on the march, strongly 
implies that the Spartan practice was unusual or more marked than for other 
states.” 

Thucydides describes occasions when the observance of unfavourable dia- 
bateria caused the Spartans serious difficulties, which they accepted without 
hesitation or complaint. In 419 Bc, King Agis led the army to Leuktra on 
a secret mission. Only the Spartans, not their allies with them, knew the 
object of the campaign, but when the diabateria at the Spartan frontier were 
not favourable, the expedition was postponed. This occurred again later in 
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the same year.” In the winter of 416 Bc the Spartans intended to invade 


Argos, but the diabateria were again unfavourable and the Spartans did not 
campaign that summer. As a result the Argives, warned by this aborted inva- 
sion, arrested certain persons in their city whom they suspected of being 
pro-Spartan, although others were lucky enough to escape. Not only had 
different invasions been aborted, but in this last instance the Spartans’ obser- 
vance of the diabateria had also betrayed their friends in Argos." If the 
sacrifices were unpropitious, the Spartan campaign could not proceed or if 
commenced had to be terminated.” Sphagia conducted by Kleomenes I of 
Sparta (reigned c.520—490 Bc) at the River Erasinos when about to invade 
Argos were unpropitious, and so he changed his route and entered Argos 
from a different point.” 

Propitious diabateria were not necessarily seen as a divine guarantee for 
the success of the campaign itself, but at the very least showed the lack of 
divine opposition to it, and at the most, hopefully, divine support. "^ King 
Agesipolis of Sparta in 388 Bc conducted favourable diabateria at the frontier 
for a campaign against Argos, but before proceeding went to Olympia and 
asked the god (Zeus) whether he could attack the Argives. At issue here was 
the fact that the Argives had proclaimed a sacred truce just as the Spartans 
planned to attack. Zeus — through the sacrificial entrails — gave his support, 
and Agesipolis then sent to Delphi to ask Apollo whether he thought the same 
as his father at Olympia (perhaps attempting to influence the son's opinion). 
Apollo answered — through his priestess — that he also concurred. Such a 
double consultation had also been undertaken, successfully, by Agesilaos (in 
396 Bc) and Hegesippos (in an unknown year). ! Consultations of two differ- 
ent oracles on the same issue was therefore not unusual. '? 

It appears that the Athenians too held divinatory sacrifices before the army 
marched out. When the Athenians voted in 370 sc to go to the aid of the 
Spartans against the Thebans, Iphikrates, their general, sacrificed when still in 
Athens and, when the omens proved favourable, proceeded to war. Xenophon's 
account, however, does not make clear whether Iphikrates' sacrifices were the 
responsibility of the individual commander or whether the state provided the 
victims and the professional manteis to interpret them. If so, presumably 
the manteis who were to serve with the army would have been involved. On 
another occasion Aeschines accused Demosthenes of sending out the soldiers 
before the sacrifices were propitious, indicating that Demosthenes should have 
repeated the sacrifices until the omens were favourable, instead of sending 
the men out in spite of unpropitious sacrifices. Aeschines makes this point in 
two separate passages, indicating that this omission was significant, and that it 
would be of concern to his audience.' If omens were unfavourable, man- 
teis would rule that no military action should be undertaken. Xenophon's 
plan to settle down with the Ten Thousand in a Greek colony on the Black 
Sea was opposed by the rank and file, but more significantly by the sacrifices 
performed. When the Ten Thousand were sacrificing as to who should take 
command of the force, Xenophon was persuaded by the appearance of the 
entrails not to seek command, though he was eager for this role, and the army 
was angry at his refusal. !?* 
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When the Athenian armada set out from Athens for Sicily in 415 Bc, Thucydides 
specifically relates that prayers, which were ‘customary before setting out to 
sea’, were recited, libations poured and a hymn sung for the expedition." In 
addition, a decree had set aside money for ‘sacrifices with a view to favourable 
omens’, in connection with the expedition. These would have been presided 
over by the generals or perhaps the basileus (king) archon." When Alexander 
the Great, who was meticulous in performing all appropriate sacrifices, was 
preparing to sail for Asia at the commencement of his expedition against Persia, 
he sacrificed a bull to Poseidon and the Nereids in the midst of the Hellespont 
strait, pouring into the sea a drink offering from a golden bowl, and the sacrifice 
would have been accompanied by a reading of the bull's entrails.'? Alexander's 
mantis Aristander conducted two hieroskopiai when Alexander wanted to 
cross the River Tanais, presumably because the first was unfavourable.” These 
directly parallel the diabateria made by the Spartans. Xenophon's Anabasis also 
includes several examples of sacrifices made with a view to good omens before 
the army departed on the next stage of their expedition. When Menelaos and 
Helen are escaping from Egypt in a ship, he prays to Poseidon to bring Helen 
and himself safely back to Greece, and then cuts the throat of the sacrificial vic- 
tim which he has brought on board; streams of its blood flowing ‘favourably’ 
into the ocean — that is, as a good omen.'!! 

Agesilaos as King of Sparta sacrificed at Aulis, presumably on the altar of 
Artemis (in imitation of Agamemnon's sacrifice there of Iphigeneia prior to 
the Trojan War), before setting off to Asia Minor in 396 sc. He angered the 
Boiotarchoi (the Boiotian federation officials) by employing his own mantis 
rather than one appointed by them, and they accordingly sent messengers to 
him not to sacrifice ‘contrary to the laws and customs of the Boiotians'. Having 
delivered this injunction the messengers then threw his sacrificial thigh pieces 
off the altar. Mentioned in several ancient writers, this incident clearly not only 
rankled with the Spartans, but gained notoriety for the impiety demonstrated, 
and Plutarch adds that Agesilaos on setting out was depressed at this, as an ill- 
omen.!? His forebodings were justified, as he was shortly afterwards recalled 
from Asia Minor, when the combined Greek and Persian fleet defeated the 
Spartan fleet at Knidos on the Asia Minor coast in 394 Bc, and Konon expelled 
the Spartan governors from the Greek cities of the islands and Asia Minor. 


The iconography of departure for battle 


In the centre of a red-figure Athenian vase painted by the Kleophrades Painter 
and dating to c.500—475 Bc, a hoplite stands fully armed, with his spear resting 
over his left shoulder (Figure 6.4). In his right hand he holds part of the entrails 
of an animal, while immediately in front of him a naked but wreathed slave 
boy holds a large internal organ, presumably the liver of a bull or cow owing 
to its size. Standing behind the boy, a Scythian archer lifts his left arm in a ver- 
tical gesture, while the woman behind the hoplite, presumably his wife, does 
so also, but with her right hand facing inwards towards her face. In her other 
hand she holds a libation bowl (a phiale). These gestures in which the hand 
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is raised indicate on this vase and others that the onlookers have accepted the 
sacrificial omen. Given that the hoplite is in full armour, the sacrifice must have 
been performed prior to his setting out for war, and he is examining the liver 
to see whether or not his campaign will be propitious. Their facial expressions 
give little away: the woman is smiling slightly, but the men accept the outcome 
with gravity (cf. Figure 1.4).!'? 

There are several other vases with similar scenes, all of which, like the 
Würzburg vase, were manufactured in Athens.' Although there are differ- 
ences in the iconography, they share the same essential theme, depicting a 
warrior setting out for battle, fully armed and carrying his spears, who inspects 
propitious omens following a sacrifice performed at home.'? There is a direct 
connection between these vases and the warrior departure scenes which show 
a fully armed hoplite whose wife is pouring a libation as part of a farewell 
ceremony.''^ Libation scenes are more common and occur over a longer chron- 
ological period than the hieroskopia scenes, though both iconographic types 
point to rituals performed by the family at home, before a hoplite departed for 
a campaign. 


Figure 6.4 A sacrificial scene in which an Athenian hoplite departing for war examines 
the entrails of a sacrificed beast. Athenian red-figure amphora, by the 
Kleophrades Painter, 500—475 Bc; Martin von Wagner Museum der 
Universitat Würzburg L507. Courtesy Martin von Wagner Museum 
der Universitat Wiirzburg. 
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Although hieroskopia does not take place in the Iliad, it could be retrojected 
into a Homeric setting, and an Athenian red-figure vase shows an old man, 
labelled as Nestor." In front of him a boy holds a liver, which an armed war- 
rior, presumably Nestor’s son Antilochos, is examining, while Nestor raises his 
left arm to accept the omen. More tellingly, the painter of another Athenian 
black-figure vase depicts a hoplite examining an enormous liver, surely from a 
bull and so a conspicuous sacrifice to the gods, while an eagle hovers overhead: 
a propitious omen. An old man, presumably the hoplite’s father, raises his arm 
(here his right), as a gesture of acceptance of the omen.''® In such scenes the 
hoplites always defer with respect to the old man, presumably their father, 
and look to him for the interpretation of the omens and reassurance about the 
coming campaign. 

One last example, from the Gottingen Museum, shows a hoplite and an 
old man making eye contact, with a boy between them holding the liver from 
a sacrificed beast (Figure 6.5).!? Gesticulating with his left hand raised, the 
old man indicates that he has accepted the omen. Interestingly, the woman 
behind the old man, presumably the warrior’s wife, is smiling, delighted that 
the omens are good. As a humorous touch, the family dog (partly visible) is 
seen standing next to the hoplite (compare Figure 6.4), with an upright and 
therefore presumably wagging tail and uplifted front paw, accepting the omen 
on his own behalf. 

There are relatively few hieroskopia representations compared to the 
number of departure scenes in which the hoplite or his wife are about to or 


Figure 6.5 A hoplite departing for war, his wife smiling, her eyes expressing happiness 
at the propitious appearance of sacrificial entrails. Athenian black-figure 
amphora, 525—500 sc, Góttingen Museum K212 (Hu 548x). Courtesy of 
Göttingen Museum. 
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are pouring a libation. These sacrifices are shown being performed within 
a domestic context, and would have been affordable only by individuals 
of means. An ordinary hoplite, though wealthy enough to supply his own 
armour, might not have been able to undertake such a costly sacrifice, and 
would have had to content himself with the libation of wine. These scenes on 
Athenian vases date to the last decades of the sixth and the first decades of the 
fifth century Bc, and their short-lived artistic popularity may well be a reflec- 
tion of the fact that hieroskopia was at this time a relatively recent innovation. 
An old bearded figure is generally, but not always, an element of these 
scenes. He is possibly a presiding mantis, whose gesticulating hand indicates his 
interpretation and acceptance of the omen," but the natural conclusion in this 
type of family scene is that the elderly male is the hoplite’s father, as is suggested 
in the named Nestor—Antilochos depiction. In his absence, the interpreter 
of the entrails is generally the hoplite himself, who in these scenes is clearly 
able to interpret the meaning of the organ handed or shown to him. Judging 
from the reaction of the Scythian archer and wife in the Wiirzburg scene 
(Figure 6.4), unless the hoplite has just told them that the organ is propi- 
tious (which seems unlikely as he is still involved in examining it), they know 
enough about hieroskopia to interpret it for themselves, like Xenophon. 


Ta hiera kala: The propitious sacrifice 


When the entrails of a sacrificial victim were propitious, the phrase used 
to describe this to the onlookers and army in general was ta hiera kala. A 
well-known example comes early in Xenophon’s Anabasis, before the 
battle at Cunaxa against Artaxerxes, when Cyrus, who had employed the 
Ten Thousand Greek mercenaries, lets Xenophon know: ta hiera kala kai ta 
sphagia kala (both the sacrifices and the sphagia are propitious). In addition, the 
watchword, which happened to be ‘Zeus Saviour and Victor (Nike)’, is heard 
at this exact moment and Cyrus responds, ‘I accept this (omen)'.?! In a subse- 
quent battle Xenophon exhorted the Ten Thousand in similar terms: ‘the bird 
omens are auspicious, the sphagia most kala, let us go against the enemy’ ,'” 
encouraging the troops with the multiple good omens.” 

When the manteis of the Thebans, fighting alongside the Athenians in 
394 BC against the Spartans, pronounced the sacrifices favourable — ta hiera 
kala — they prepared for battle. Shortly afterwards the Spartans, as the armies 
approached each other, sacrificed a goat as a sphagia to Artemis Agrotera, thus 
committing themselves to battle; the Spartans were victorious."* In 394 Bc the 
Athenians granted citizenship to the mantis Sthorys from Thasos for making a 
prediction on the basis of the pre-battle sacrifices (hiera) about the outcome of 
the battle of Knidos: clearly he had interpreted them favourably.? Pagondas, 
one of the Boiotarchoi, by pointing to the favourable sacrifices before battle in 
424/3 BC, encouraged the Boiotians to attack the Athenians."^ In Euripides’ 
tragic play Herakleidai, as the armies of Argos approach Marathon, the 
Athenian King Demophon reports that the manteis were offering sacrifices and 
divining from them." Sacrifices therefore determined a number of issues relat- 
ing to campaigns, ? such as when to start a march,'” or which individual was 
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to hold command." If the entrails were propitious this allowed the activity to 
go ahead, if they were not, it did not take place; the entrails of the sacrifice did 
not influence the decision — they decided it. 


Hieroskopia as a techne 


Even though there is little specific evidence for the training of manteis, tra- 
ditions and skills must have been handed down within families of manteis 
and divination manuals, comparable to those from Egypt (see above), might 
well have existed. Unlike Babylonia, where there were records of past read- 
ings, models and manuals of divination,"! in Greece, the professional manteis 
did not undergo a formal course of training and study like the Babylonian 
diviners. There must however have been skills that were passed on between 
professionals, even though Xenophon mentions that he learnt the art (techne) 
of entrail examination by going to sacrifices and observing the interpretations 
of the manteis." Attentive observation and presence at sacrifices would have 
enabled individuals to learn the basics of hieroskopia for themselves, especially 
1f such sacrifices took place in a family context. Hoplites in the hieroskopia 
departure scenes seem perfectly competent to conclude that the liver in their 
hands is propitious. Apparently hieroskopic techne was not particularly com- 
plicated, but some aspects of the procedure would normally have been left to 
the experts, who could not only inspect the liver, but interpret a wide variety 
of other omens as well. Even Xenophon himself at one stage called upon the 
mantis, Kleanor the Arkadian, to examine the entrails from a sacrifice, just to 
make sure he himself had not missed anything important.'? Although the 
hoplite setting out to war would have been confident enough in his own 
mantic abilities to interpret the entrails in his own case, decisions concerning 
the whole army would have been made both before setting out and during 
the campaign by the army's mantis or manteis in the presence of the com- 
manding general. 

As manteis could die in battle, it was obviously sound practice for the com- 
mander not to have to rely wholly upon them when on campaign. Onasander 
believed that generals should be able to read the entrails themselves, in case 
they had to make decisions on possible courses of action: 


It is best for the general himself to be able to examine the entrails (ta hiera) 
skillfully; it is easy to learn in a short time, and he will thus become a good 
advisor to himself. * 


Aeneas the Tactician in the fourth century BC states that when a city is under 
siege, a mantis should not sacrifice without the presence of an official. Clearly, it 
would do no good to morale if a mantis made announcements or spread news 
or rumours about sacrificial omens if these were unpropitious. P? 

Both Aeneas and Onasander clearly thought the mantis should be under 
'supervision', and advice to this effect also comes from Plato, who describes 
Sokrates as stating: 
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And in military matters you will yourselves support me when I argue 
that it is generalship that makes, on the whole, the best predictions, and 
especially about future events, and is not subservient to divination but 
in charge of it, because it knows better what is happening and what is 
going to happen in matters of warfare — and this is why the law lays 
down not that the general is to instruct the mantis, but the mantis the 
general. "6 


Xenophon suggests that everyone has some degree of ability and proficiency 
when he speaks to the Ten Thousand army about their desire for him to be 
their leader: 


When I became aware of your intention, I offered sacrifices to find out 
whether it was best for you to entrust this command to me and for me to 
undertake it; and the gods gave me such signs in the sacrifices that even 
a layman (idiotes) could see that I had to keep myself from accepting this 
sole command." 


Clearly the appearance of the entrails must sometimes have been so abnor- 
mal (diseased, discoloured, parts missing and the like) that anyone could read 
them: ‘even a layman (idiotes)'.? At the other end of the scale, healthy organs 
were enough to ensure that the onlookers in the scenes of hieroskopia (wives, 
Scythians and elderly fathers) realised that the omens were advantageous to the 
hoplite's interest. Generals, however, would have had to have some knowl- 
edge of entrails and the details of their interpretation to cope in the absence of 
manteis and in times of crisis. 

Mantike techne — divinatory skill — is referred to by Iokaste in Sophokles’ 
Oedipus Tyrannus in the context of the mantis, who had (apparently) played 
false in prophesying that Laios would die at the hands of his son. She claims 
this skill is something that no mortal can possess and that no one can know 
the will of the gods, but of course is to be proved wrong as the play unfolds 
to its terrible conclusion. Herodotos also reports that the Egyptians held that 
the mantike techne was not the province of mortals but only of certain gods, 
although Herodotos implies tacitly that the Greeks thought differently.'? Such 
as Greek divination was, it could be taught. When Prometheus refers to the 
mantike that he taught humanity, he means the craft of divination. Similarly, 
Herodotos has Melampous introducing mantike from Egypt; that is, as a craft 
that could be disseminated. Plato in the Symposium considers Apollo to have 
been the inventor of archery, medicine and mantike. All are clearly technai, 
and hence teachable: they are skills not inspirations.'"° 

Manuals concerning divination were available to some practitioners of the 
art, "' and when Polemainetos the mantis died, he left his divination books (tas 
biblous tas peri tes mantikes) not to family members, but to Thrasyllos, who 
made them the basis of a professional livelihood. Demon's book on sacrifices 
(Peri Theon) and Philochoros’ work on sacrifices (Peri Thuon) could surely have 
both included material on how to interpret a sacrifice. Autokleides’ Exegetikon 
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(Explanation of Religious Matters) might also have included similar material.'” 


These three works, however, will not have been manuals in the sense of 
Polemainetos’, but were more probably of a theoretical nature. As with all 
technai in ancient Greece, divination would have been largely a family affair, 
particularly as it was a techne to be learnt and practised, rather than requiring 
prophetic ‘inspiration’ to which only certain individuals might be receptive 
(compare the Pythia who was not chosen along family lines, but by the god 
Apollo, even if through the agency of mortal priests at Delphi). Members of 
the Iamidai and Klytiadai clans at Elis practised hieroskopia and, according 
to Cicero, were renowned for their skill, which was obviously passed down 
through the generations, by observation and practical experience.'* 

Even though the sacrifice itself was the responsibility of the general in 
conjunction with his manteis, Xenophon advises that divination be practised 
openly so that the general is seen to seek divine guidance.'* Onasander, like 
Xenophon, advises that after the general sacrifices before battle, with the thytai 
(official sacrificers) and manteis present, the officers should then be called to 
inspect the organs, so that they in turn can tell the soldiers to be courageous, 
for the entrails indicate that ‘the gods command them to fight’. Soldiers them- 
selves, he also states, watch closely on the eve of battle for omens in the form of 
signs (semeia) and utterances (phemai), since a favourable sacrifice encourages 
everyone, even those who have secret doubts.!^ 

Sparta took this public element extremely seriously, and when a Spartan 
king made sacrifice on campaign, a whole bevy of officials was present: 
polemarchoi (war officers), lochagoi (captains), pentekonteres (commanders 
of fifty men), xenon stratiarchoi (commanders of foreign contingents), stra- 
tou skeuophorikou archontes (commanders of the army baggage train), any 
general from other cities who chose to be present and two Spartan ephoroi 
(ephors).'*° There could be no questioning the appearance (and hence the 
verdict) of the entrails under such circumstances, and if they committed the 
Spartan king to proceed, or to defer, he could not manipulate the result in 
any way. Xenophon at Kalpe, as noted above, to ensure all agreed with the 
interpretation of the entrails, and to convince them that he was not invent- 
ing an interpretation to suit himself, invited them all to attend the sacrifice, 
and sent a message to the manteis in the army that they come and inspect the 
entrails.” Polyainos relates that Alexander the Great, whenever he heard from 
the manteis that the entrails of the sacrifices were propitious, had them carried 
around to the soldiers so that they not only heard that the sacrifices had been 
propitious, but actually saw them for themselves, and so were prepared to face 
any forthcoming dangers: the importance of public viewing is clear." Made 
public and seen publicly, the propitious omen viewed publicly has the power 
to convince and hearten soldiers, who can see for themselves that the entrails 
are favourable. Dikaiarchos of Messene, writing about 300 Bc, in fact entitled 
one of his works, Concerning the Sacrifice at Troy, which dealt with Alexander’s 
sacrifice there (before the battle at Granikos in 334 Bc), and must have con- 
tained considerable detail about this, attesting to the importance of hieroskopia 
for Alexander," as in the propitious sacrificial entrails prior to the Battle of 
Gaugamela in 331 pc. ^? 
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In 392 Bc, the pro-Spartan faction which had taken over the akropolis of 
Corinth voluntarily gave it up when, ‘the manteis reported that the sacri- 
ficial omens were such that it was better to give up the position'. ^! Which 
signs were to be looked for in a divinatory sacrifice were first articulated by 
Prometheus in Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound (produced in the 450s Bc, or per- 
haps a little later), where the eponymous hero gives an extensive list of omens 
that he has taught mortals to interpret. With regard to hieroskopia, he notes 
that he taught mortals how to interpret:'° 


Smoothness of entrails and what colour 
Should be the gall bladder to please 
The gods, and the speckled symmetry of the liver’s lobe. 


If the entrails as a whole were damaged or diseased, or the gall bladder dis- 
coloured, and the liver miscoloured or not perfectly formed, there would 
be grounds for interpreting the entrails as ill-omened. Euripides’ Elektra and 
Sophokles’ Antigone provide the best indications about how an interpretation 
was reached. In Euripides’ Elektra, ? Aigisthos takes the entrails into his hands 
and starts to examine them, having already noted, ‘missing from the entrails 
was the liver lobe, while the portal vein and gall bladder nearby portended the 
visitation of evils to him considering them'.?* This initial inspection angers 
Aigisthos as he is immediately able to deduce that there is treachery afoot. 55 A 
scholiast on Aristophanes confirms that in examining the entrails, the liver was 
inspected first and then the rest of the splangchna:!*° this is the procedure fol- 
lowed by Aigisthos and shown in some of the hieroskopia vase scenes. As he is 
bending over and scrutinising the organs for details, Orestes strikes him a fatal 
blow on the spine.'*’ Such a finale to the sacrifice is a splendid dramatic device 
of Euripides: the inauspicious omens are proved true by Orestes, who has taken 
the part of the butcher, firstly of the animal and then of Aigisthos himself, 
bringing to fruition the fate which the victim’s organs had just proclaimed in 
his own presence. Presumably sacrificers who received ill-omens, like Aigisthos, 
would be disinclined to feast and ‘make merry’ on the beast, although in most 
cases in Greece the consumption of the beast (even if it had been the means by 
which ill-omened news was revealed) would have been a necessity. 

When Orestes kills him, Aigisthos is on the point of handling the entrails, 
like the hoplites in the hieroskopia scenes on vases, who are shown either 
with the entrails in their hands or touching them while held by the attendant 
slave. When Philip V of Macedon sacrificed to Zeus on the citadel at Messene, 
which he was considering seizing for his own military purposes, the entrails 
of the victim were placed in his hands, presumably either by the sacrificing 
butcher or a mantis, and Polybios comments that this ‘is the custom’. Philip 
then held out the entrails to Aratos of Sikyon (271—213 Bc) and others pre- 
sent, and asked them for their opinion. They were clearly unfavourable: his 
companion Demetrios immediately responded that if he (Philip) thought like 
a mantis, he would withdraw; but if had the mind of the general, he would 
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seize the citadel. ^? When the entrails were placed into the hand of the hoplite, 
general or mantis, interpretation of the organs was instantaneous, though fur- 
ther study could yield more details. Both Aigisthos and Demetrios divined the 
meaning of the entrails straightaway, Aigisthos in terms of the threat from his 
enemies, which was the subject of his pre-sacrifice prayer, and Demetrios in 
the context of the Messenian citadel Philip was planning to capture. 


Lobeless livers and other entrails 


Plato’s explanation of the importance of the liver in divination is that the soul 
communicates with the liver and affects its appearance, in terms of colour, 
smoothness, shape and size, factors which Prometheus also mentions as signs. "° 
For Plato, the liver exists primarily for the purposes of divination, ^ and it was 
the primary mantic organ whatever the animal employed. Sacrifices lacking 
a lobe (meaning the right, large lobe) were unpropitious without exception: 
Aigisthos’ calf's liver lacked a lobe and he was murdered; Agesilaos abandoned 
a military campaign because of a similar warning; and Plutarch reports a lobe- 
less liver at a sacrifice conducted by Apollodoros, strategos of Babylon, as one 
of a series of omens which presaged Alexander's death, just as Hephaistion's 
death was similarly predicted by the sacrificial victim lacking a lobe.'*! Pyrrhos’ 
mantis presented him with a lobeless liver from a sacrifice on the eve of battle 
with the Spartans and informed him that he was to lose one of his relations. 
In Plutarch's account he forgot this in the heat of battle, and sent out his son 
Ptolemy, who was killed.' 

At Kimon's sacrifice to Dionysos, the fact that the liver's lobe lacked a head 
indicated that Kimon would soon die. The night before he had also had a 
dream which the diviner Astyphilos of Poseidonia interpreted as meaning that 
his death was near. At the sacrifice itself there were further ominous signs: 


After this vision, when Kimon had sacrificed to Dionysos and the mantis 
was cutting up the victim, swarms of ants took the blood as it congealed, 
brought it little by little to Kimon, and enveloped his great toe therewith, 
he being unconscious of their work for some time. Just about at the time 
when he noticed what they were doing, the thytes came and showed him 
the liver of his victim without a head. 


On Athenian vase scenes, slave boys often present the liver: such a slave could 
have been the thytes, whose role was to present the sacrificial entrails, starting 
with the liver, to the diviner or presiding sacrificer. A liver with two gall blad- 
ders enclosed in a single layer of fat was interpreted by the mantis to mean that 
Aratos of Sikyon (271—213 Bc) would become friends with an enemy. Later, 
when he and his enemy Antigonos (king of Macedon, 229-221 BC) became 
friends, a single blanket was thrown over both of them at a feast, bringing the 
prophecy as given by the mantis to its fulfilment.'^* 

Aristotle, in discussing the parts of animals and men in his History of Animals, 
points out that the human liver is round, resembling that of an ox. He also 
gives some information of relevance to sacrificial omens: for example, that in 
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a certain part of Euboia the sheep have no gall bladders, whereas on Naxos 
most of the quadrupeds have a gall bladder of such a size that when outsiders 
offer sacrifice they are astonished, because they do not realise that the organ 
of the animal is always like this, but take it as “a sign (semeion) individual to 
themselves’. Aristotle does not spell out whether this was seen as a good omen 
or a bad, but a larger organ was presumably better than one smaller, deformed 
or missing; and two were better than one for Aratos. Presumably delight at the 
good omen explains the ‘astonishment’ of the sacrificers. ^? 


Sacrificial flames 


Even before the sacrifice started it could be aborted if the flames could not 
actually be kindled — the ultimate unpropitious sacrifice, in which the essentials 
of the sacrificial system, fire and heat on an altar, could not be obtained. In the 
Antigone, Teiresias, who was accustomed to sit on an ancient seat to observe 
the birds, on this occasion heard disquieting noises from them. In his alarm he 
attempted to perform a sacrifice on the altar; he 1s blind, but he has a boy to 
report to him what is happening: ^ 


Straightway I fearfully essayed burnt offerings 
With kindled altars; but from the sacrifices 
Fire would not blaze forth, but onto the ash 
Juices melted and dripped from the thighs, 
Smouldering and spitting, and the gall 
Melted into air, and the dripping 

Thighs lay bare of their covering fat. 

All this I learnt from this boy, 


Blighted oracles of rites which gave no omens. 


Although this is in a mythical setting, the scenes of sacrifice on vases always 
show a strongly burning flame, which indicates to the viewer that all has gone 
well with the ritual. This strongly burning flame is, of course, the essential con- 
stituent for the sacrifice, for it provides the heat by which the offering to the 
god is burned, and the entrails of the butchered animal cooked for the partici- 
pants. One ominous aspect of Teiresias’ sacrifice was that ‘the gall melted into 
air’.'°’ On an Athenian red-figure kalyx-krater vase by the Kleophon Painter, 
in the Hermitage, a man standing on the podium of an altar holds a gall bladder 
in his right hand and is placing the eviscerated organ on the altar, with his left 
hand held palm upwards, in recognition of a good omen received (Figure 6.6). 
He has examined the gall bladder and it is propitious: he accepts this with a 
gesture and is shown placing it on the fire to be burnt. A boy, the splangch- 
noptes, to the front and right of the altar, is holding the other splangchna on a 
spit for roasting once the placement of the gall bladder is complete. 
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Figure 6.6 The presiding sacrificer places the gall bladder to burn on the altar, 
accepting the good omen of the bladder through a gesture with his left 
hand; behind the altar a boy holds the entrails on a spit for roasting. 
Athenian red-figure bell krater, by the Kleophon Painter, c.450—400 BC; 
Hermitage Museum B1658. Courtesy of the Hermitage Museum, 

St Petersburg. 


A similar scene occurs on another Athenian red-figure bell krater, dated to 
440—425 sc, and here too the right hand is placing a gall bladder on the altar, 
while his left hand, somewhat encumbered by clothing, is portrayed as about to 
give a similar gesture of acceptance (Figure 6.7).'? A third bell krater depicts the 
same themes. '™ Each of these three bell kraters is by a different painter, indicat- 
ing the significance of the gall bladder and its placement on the altar as part of 
the sacrificial ceremony. This vase is also one of many which depict a blood- 
stained altar indicating that many propitious sacrifices have been performed 
there, and the viewer is meant to interpret the altar itself as a favourable sign. 

In the Prometheus Bound, the colour of the gall bladder is significant," and 
that it was generally burnt is clear from the prescription that in sacrifices to 
Hera, in her capacity as patron of marriage, the gall bladder was not burnt, 
as bitterness (represented by the bile in the bladder) should have no part in 
matrimony.’ ‘Bad-Tempered Man’ in Menander’s play of that name 
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Figure 6.7 A bearded male places the gall bladder to burn on the altar; behind him a 
youth has the entrails on a spit for roasting. Athenian red-figure bell krater, 
by the Hephaistos Painter, 440—420 Bc; Frankfurt B413. Courtesy of the 
Frankfurt Museum ftir Vor- und Fruhgeschichte. 


complains that those who sacrifice at the shrine of the Nymphs next door to 
his house take the good parts of the sacrificial animal for themselves and put 
the gall bladder and the tail, which they cannot eat themselves, on the altar 
fire. But they are not being miserly with the gods: they place the organs on the 
fire to burn, hopefully propitiously as this is for divination and to nourish the 
gods.'” Ancient scholiasts explained that the omens from the gall bladder were 
derived from how it burst when placed in the fire, but this could have been an 
educated guess. * 


The omen of the sacrificial tail 


Several vases show a curved object on an altar, long identified as a tail from an 
animal just sacrificed." When in Aristophanes Peace Trygaios and his slave are 
sacrificing, the former comments that ‘the tail is doing nicely’, and the ancient 
scholiast on the passage explains: 
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The tail (kerkos) gives propitious signs. They had the custom of placing the 
chine (osphus) and the tail on the fire, and by certain signs (semeia) from 
them they could ascertain if the sacrifice was acceptable (euprosdektos), 
and they took certain other signs (semeia) as relating to what they were 
making the sacrifice for.'”° 


An Athenian red-figure stamnos vase of 450—430 Bc, attributed to the 
Polygnotos Painter, depicts a sacrificial scene in which a splangchnoptes (here 
a wreathed youth) is holding over the altar a spit with the entrails from a beast 
just sacrificed, to cook them prior to consumption; he looks at a winged Nike 
hovering over the altar (Figure 6.8). On the left, a bearded man holds a kylix 
in his right hand and has poured or is about to pour a libation of wine onto 
the flames; the rectangular objects visible on the altar are pieces of wood. His 
left hand is raised as a gesture of acceptance of the omen as he looks at the tail 
curling up in the heat of the flames. Here the winged Nike suggests that the 
sacrifice was for a victory of some sort; the wreathed man, one of the boys and 
the flute player are all named in inscriptions next to their figures, suggesting that 
the vase depicts a sacrifice on a particular occasion rather than a generic scene. 


Figure 6.8 The good omen of the tail of a sacrificed beast curving in the fire as the 
entrails are roasted on a spit held by a wreathed youth. Athenian red-figure 
stamnos vase, attributed to Polygnotos, 450—430 sc, British Museum 
E455. Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Judging from this and various other depictions of the tail on the altar, 
what was looked for was whether the tail curled in the heat and flames of 
the fire, as in the Peace. In these scenes, the chief onlooker, who may carry 
a libation bowl, raises a gesturing hand at the curling tail, and the entrails 
are often shown being roasted as the tail lies twisting in the flames.'? Like 
the gall bladder the tail was given to the gods (i.e., burnt) as part of the 
victim humans would not eat."? Dikaiopolis in the Acharnians tells the 
Megarian, who is trying to sell off his daughters as sacrificial piglets, that 
they are not acceptable because they lack tails: these were a crucial part of 
the victim and their curving on the flaming altar an important component 
of the sacrificial procedure.'? A flattish tail being transformed into a curv- 
ing one was clearly a comforting sign, seen as a positive indication that all 
was well with the sacrifice, and some thirty depictions of the curled tail are 
found on vases. 

Idmon was another mantis (along with Mopsos) with the Argo’ crew: at 
a sacrifice Jason makes to Apollo, Idmon is pleased with the sacrificial flames 
glowing on every side of the sacrifice, and at the dark spiralling smoke rising 
upwards. Apollonios describes the smoke as enaisimos: a word which means 
boding, fateful or ominous. Ominous can be taken as propitious, but Idmon 
delivers a twofold prophecy from the flames and the smoke: the flames indi- 
cate that the Argonauts will return with the Golden Fleece, but suffer much 
in doing so, and that it is fated that he, Idmon, will die in Asia Minor. He 
has delivered ill-omens to this effect before, but his prediction has now been 
confirmed. Smoke from the sacrificial fire was clearly the ill-omen on which 
basis Idmon confirms the previous negative omens.'*! Perhaps this was what 
the thyoskooi of the Iliad and Odyssey looked for at a sacrifice, or the nature 
of the flame.” 


‘A great and conspicuous flame'!? 


Teiresias’ description in Sophokles Antigone (discussed above) of a sacrificial 
fire which would not burn properly, causing the victim's carcass merely to 
splutter and ooze as a bad omen, emphasises the basic fact that without flame 
there could be no sacrificial meal for the gods or their worshippers, and that 
Teiresias’ sacrifice was as inauspicious as possible: one that did not reach even 
the cooking, let alone the alimentary stage. * A strongly burning flame was also 
the subject of divination, and Euripides’ Phoinissai indicates that there could be 
a subtle, nuanced interpretation of the sacrificial fire prior to the placing on 
of the entrails. In the scene before the battle for control of Thebes between 
the two sons of Oedipus, Eteokles and Polyneikes, the messenger says to their 
mother Iokaste: 5? 


Manteis began to slaughter sheep, seeing the fissures 
At the flame's tip, an inauspicious moistness, 


And the summit of the fire, which has two meanings, 


Being an omen of the victor or one for the vanquished. 
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A sacrificial fire’s very tip, where the flames branch away into nothingness, 
the ‘fissures’ that open up in the large flames as they wave away into the air, 
were as relevant as a fire which did not burn at all. Plutarch records a story, 
not mentioned by Aeschylus or Herodotos in their accounts of the Persian 
Wars, taken from the fourth-century Bc historian Phainias of Lesbos.'*° In it, 
Themistokles was sacrificing before the battle of Salamis in 480 Bc, when three 
handsome captive Persians, nephews of the Great King, were brought forward. 
Euphrantides the mantis saw a “great and conspicuous’ flame shoot up from the 
hiera, the sacrificial victims on the altar, and a sneeze was heard from the right. 
Euphrantides accordingly told Themistokles to sacrifice the youths to Dionysos 
Omestes (‘eater of raw flesh’), a deity known on the island of Lesbos, the home 
of Plutarch’s source Phainias, but not attested for Athens, so the account could 
well be ahistorical.'*” At any rate, it indicates that a flame shooting unexpect- 
edly from the sacrificial altar could itself be divinatory in nature. 


The sphagia: Sacrifice before battle 


In the sphagia, a mantis or manteis would cut the throat of a single sacrificial 
victim, usually a goat or a ram, in the front line of battle, immediately prior 
to both sides engaging in combat.'** Although divinatory, this did not involve 
hieroskopia. Diodoros notes that in the battle of Mantineia in 362 Bc: ‘both 
sides came enthusiastically, and drew themselves up for the decisive struggle. 
Manteis on both sides conducted the sphagia'.? When the Syracusans and 
Athenians fought outside the city of Syracuse in 415 Bc, Thucydides, with his 
usual attention to religious matters, relates that the manteis of both sides carried 
out 'the customary sphagia', the trumpets sounded and the battle commenced. 
Both sides performed satisfactory sphagia.'? In 394 Bc when the Athenian and 
Spartan armies and their respective allies were about to engage, and the armies 
were only a stadion (600 feet) apart, the Spartans sacrificed a goat as a sphagia. 
Xenophon names the specific deity to whom such goat sacrifices were made: 
Artemis Agrotera."?! 

At Kalpe, as noted above, Xenophon went to the rescue of the men who fol- 
lowed Neon out on a foraging party. With absolutely no sacrificial victims left, he 
took a wagon bullock, slaughtered it to perform the sphagia and immediately set 
out on the rescue mission. What is important here is the immediate diachronic 
juxtaposition of sphagia and battle. Agesilaos’ hoplites in 389 Bc were being 
attacked and wounded even as the sphagia were made, and they immediately 
joined battle, '?? just as in a similar incident in 395 Bc, when as soon as Agesilaos 
had carried out the sphagia he launched his attack.'” At Plataea, after several 
unpropitious attempts, the sphagia became chresta (i.e., propitious) at just the 
right moment for the Greeks to attack the Persians. About a century earlier, the 
same had happened at Marathon, while at the beginning of the battle the Ten 
Thousand fought against Artaxerxes at Cunaxa, both the sacrificial entrails and 
the sphagia were specifically announced as favourable prior to engagement. 

Herodotos, Thucydides and Xenophon indicate that armies offered the 
sphagia immediately before entering battle, which finds iconographic confir- 
mation on two vases. An Athenian red-figure kalyx vase of about 430 Bc in 
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the Getty Museum shows on the left-hand side a figure stabbing a ram through 
its uplifted throat while two hoplites are on the point of fighting: one raises 
his spear as the other lunges forward.' On an Athenian red-figure stamnos 
vase of about 470 Bc from the Basel Antikenmuseum two warriors (named 
Hektor and Patroklos) are shown about to commence fighting, though two 
figures restrain them (named Priam and Phoenix, respectively). Between the 
two warriors is a ram with its throat slit so widely it is almost decapitated: this 
is the sphagia sacrifice which has been made by one side immediately before 
the fighting commences. 

The Trysa relief, from a heroon (a monument dedicated to a divinised hero) 
in Lycia, probably for a local ruler, dates to the early fourth century Bc." 
Basically a rectangular structure made of limestone, it is about three metres 
square, with a door in the southern wall providing access for worshippers to 
venerate the hero at his stone sarcophagus within. Two registers of reliefs, one 
on top of the other and each about 60 centimetres high, ran around the inside 
of the walls and the outer wall on the southern side. These reliefs themselves 
were taken to Vienna in 1883 and are now in a crypt in the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna. On the left of the section of the relief shown here from the 
interior of the eastern wall (Figure 6.9), defenders inside and on the city walls 
prepare to fight against an attacking force. In the upper left hand, the second 
figure on the left is a standing, helmeted figure with spear in hand and a shield 
behind. To his right, the seated figure is probably a seated tutelary (protective) 
deity of the city, while the figure on the very far left is also standing, but with 
his left leg bent. Although the relief is damaged it can be seen that his left hand 
is grasping the head of a sacrificial victim, a ram, whose neck he has stretched 
tightly up along his own left calf and lower thigh, and whose horns are vis- 
ible halfway up the thigh. His right hand is raised, with a knife barely visible. 
Another figure, who is standing, also has his right arm raised high (to accept the 
omen), and he is clearly a military figure, perhaps the general, watching over 
the sphagia, which is being performed at the moment the soldiers are preparing 
to move out to confront the besiegers. 

Several other iconographic representations make clear the method of dis- 
patching the victim. A relief on a stone stele and two Athenian vases each show 
a hoplite (possibly a hoplite mantis) astride a ram, with a sword poised above or 
already plunged into its neck. Similarly, on a broken stele from Chalkis, a hop- 
lite with sword in hand pulls back a ram’s neck, ready to dispatch it,” while 
the inside of a cup in the Cleveland Museum shows a hoplite who has stabbed 
a ram in the side of its neck: there is a steady stream of blood already spurting 
from the wound (Figure 6.10).'” A red-figure kalyx dated to 430 Bc from the 
Getty Museum also shows a hoplite stabbing a ram in its throat: the neck of the 
victim is always held upright to ensure the blood flows readily.””” Xenophon 
specifically writes that the sphagia of the Spartans, who customarily used a goat 
for the rite, were dedicated to Artemis Agrotera: it will have been her assistance 
being sought in battle, not that of local or chthonic deities. 

Each of these scenes focuses on the moment of stabbing, and in the 
Cleveland cup the flowing blood. This is quite unusual, as in depictions of 
Greek alimentary sacrifice (as opposed to sphagia) the moment of execution 


Figure 6.9 The sphagia being performed as battle is joined. Limestone relief showing 
defenders and besiegers of a city from the middle scene on the west wall of 
the Trysa heroon in Lycia, 390—380 sc, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 
Courtesy of the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 


Figure 6.10 A hoplite performs the sphagia sacrifice immediately prior to battle. 
Interior (tondo) of a red-figure kylix (cup), Manner of the Eucharides 
Painter, 500—475 sc. Cleveland Museum 26.242. Courtesy of the 
Cleveland Museum. 
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is never shown.?! What is crucial in the sphagia is this moment of the sacri- 
ficial victim's death, otherwise carefully avoided in art. Flowing blood from 
the victim is essential to the sphagia and the very phenomenon defining it. 
Euripides Herakleidai has the manteis, realising that a full-scale battle is about 
to take place, sacrificing without delay. They ‘immediately let loose auspi- 
cious streams of blood from the sheeps’ necks’, some of the soldiers mounted 
their chariots and the foot soldiers organised themselves into formation.*” 
Blood spurting from necks occurs on vase depictions of sacrifices and other 
deaths. In one example, in Euripides’ words ‘a dark river of blood’ flowed from 
Polyxena’s throat, graphically illustrated on an Athenian black-figure amphora 
of the sixth century BC, as she was stabbed with a sword over a flaming altar as 
a human sacrifice to the dead Achilles.?? An Athenian red-figure vase shows 
Achilles spearing Penthesileia in the neck: red blood shoots forward.” Blood 
gushes copiously in a gory stream from the Minotaur's neck as Theseus stabs 
it on a black-figure amphora; incidentally, the bird flying right to left between 
Theseus’ legs is one of ill-omen for the Minotaur (Figure 6.11)."5 Several 
streams of richly coloured blood flowing onto the earth were the defining 
characteristics in the performance of the sphagia immediately prior to battle. 
Modern discussions of the sphagia before battle strangely overlook three (and 
possibly a fourth) depictions from the classical period, in which Nike (goddess 
of victory) holds a victim by the throat and is about to dispatch it: a bronze 
mirror, a golden seal ring, a scaraboid gem, with the other possibility being 


Figure 6.11 "Theseus stabs and slays the Minotaur; Athenian black-figure amphora, 
c.540 Bc, Louvre F33. Photo: Erich Lessing, courtesy of Art Resource 
59051. 
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a relief from the balustrade of the temple of Athena Nike on the Athenian 
akropolis, constructed between 427—424 Bc.” On the latter, a cow or bull rears 
up behind Nike, who has her left arm raised: almost certainly she is meant to be 
holding a knife with which to dispatch the beast. On each mirror, ring and gem 
a wingéd Nike sits astride a cow or bull and forces its neck upwards by holding 
it with her left hand around the tip of its muzzle, to grasp it firmly, while holding 
a dagger ready to dispatch it (Figure 6.12)."" Almost certainly this scene refer- 
ences the pre-battle sphagia, with the goddess of victory herself performing the 
rite foreshadowing the defeat of the enemy. Sphagia before battle as occurring 
in Hellenistic times is confirmed by these and other iconographic representa- 
tions, despite the lack of literary references to sphagia occurring before battle 
in this period." 

Rams, sheep, goats and oxen were utilised as sphagia offerings to Artemis 
Agrotera. Once the victim was slaughtered and the good omen ascertained, 
the body was simply ignored. In the heat of battle there would have been 
no time to bury or burn the victim: the only scene which shows a ram after 
its death in a sphagia, lying prostrate on the ground in the actual context of 
fighting, depicts it between two warriors, Patroklos and Hektor.” Euripides’ 
Elektra describes a black lamb which had been slaughtered as a sacrificial offer- 
ing to propitiate the spirit of Agamemnon: it still had its fleece intact, and 
had been left where it had fallen, the carcass simply straddling the grave.?"? 


Figure 6.12 A wingéd Nike astride a bull, holding its head upwards, and preparing 
to stab it with a dagger held in her upraised left hand; an exquisite 
Chalcedonian scaraboid gem, fifth-fourth centuries Bc, British Museum 
68.5—20.30. Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Of course it was not the case that the battlefield was littered with the carcasses of 
sphagia, but each army sacrificed ordinarily one animal as an immediate 
pre-battle sphagia and then entered the fray.?!! 

Perhaps symbolically the slaughter of the sphagia victim was foreshadowing 
the death of the hoplites on the battlefield.” But it is not necessary to assume 
that the sphagia encouraged the hoplites to deal with the psychological strain of 
battle.?? Rather it is clear that the sphagia formed part of a divinatory ‘package’ 
used to encourage the combatants before battle. Immediately prior to engage- 
ment with the enemy the good omen of the sphagia encouraged the troops to 
begin the slaughter of battle.?* To paraphrase Aeschylus, it was for this reason 
that men performed the sphagia and offered sacrifices when making trial of 
the foe.?^ Artemis Agrotera was Artemis of the wild, or of the borderland,?'^ 
and sphagia were offered to her as the huntress, the antithesis of city life. Her 
role on the battlefield was particularly appropriate, as it too was agrotera in a 
very real sense, distant from the polis, as well as being a liminal place in itself, 
an uncivilised locale, where the ordered world of the polis and its civilising 
institutions was abandoned.*”” 


Not a moment too soon: Plataea 


Iconographic representations of hieroskopia portray only one set of organs 
being examined, and the gestures of acceptance by the various onlookers 
suggest the obvious conclusion that once the entrails were inspected, if propi- 
tious, the verdict sent by the gods would be accepted. But a hieroskopia could 
be repeated on the same day or a subsequent day. This happened at Plataea in 
479 Bc, where for ten consecutive days the Greeks and the Persians consulted 
the entrails about the course of action for the day until the omens for battle 
were favourable. More than one sacrifice could take place on the same day, as 
in the case of Xenophon and the Ten Thousand when Xenophon consulted 
the entrails several times on the same day as to whether to break camp, as 
the need to do so was urgent. In a case where the omens were favourable for 
defence but not offence, as when the Persians attacked at Plataea, the verdict 
of the sphagia were still crucial, for through them the gods indicated whether 
or not they had decided that the Greeks should join in battle. 

At Plataea, hieroskopia played an important part in the military strat- 
egy of both the Persians and Greeks. In this instance, it was carried out 
by manteis, in conjunction with the commander. Both the Greeks and the 
Persians at Plataea employed Greek manteis: the Greeks Teisamenos (of the 
Iamidai); the Persians Hegesistratos (of the Telliadai); and the Greeks serv- 
ing with the Persians, Hippomachos of Leukas. Herodotos reports that for 
ten consecutive days the three manteis performed sacrifices (examining the 
entrails) with similar results: the omens were auspicious for the Greeks if 
they defended themselves, but not so if they crossed the Asopos River and 
attacked. Mardonios received the same response: the omens were good for 
defence, but unfavourable if he yielded to his wish to attack. Herodotos 
does not indicate how the manteis arrived at such an interpretation from the 
appearance of the entrails, and it is useless to speculate how these yielded the 
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interpretation that they were good for defence but bad for attack, but pre- 
sumably it was more complex than the liver simply lacking a lobe. A similar 
prediction was given in Sicily in 413 Bc, when the manteis of the Syracusans 
announced that they would win a great victory if they did not initiate the 
conflict, but restricted themselves to defence.?! 

According to Herodotos, even though the Greek forces were continu- 
ally being augmented, the sacrificial omens remained unfavourable for attack 
for both the Persians and for their Greek allies. This situation lasted for ten 
days and on the eleventh Mardonios initiated a discussion with his general 
Artabazos, in which the latter argued that they should retreat towards Thebes. 
Mardonios, however, decided that as the Persian force was still stronger than 
the Greek, they should force the Greeks to do battle: “as for Hegesistratos and 
his sacrifices it would be best to ignore them — certainly not to try to force 
their meaning"? That night, Alexander of Macedon rode from the Persian 
camp to the Athenians and told them of the impending Persian attack: ‘I tell 
you then that Mardonios and his army cannot get satisfactory omens from their 
sacrifices (sphagia), otherwise you would been fighting long since. However, 
he has now decided to ignore the sphagia and will make his attack at the first 
glimmer of dawn’.?”° 

Teisamenos, Hippomachos and Hegesistratos as the manteis for the armies 
sacrificed victims and examined their entrails on each of ten consecutive 
days. On each day on which the hieroskopia was performed the omens were 
accepted, while the new day brought hope that the consultation would give 
a different verdict on that occasion and battle could be engaged. Mardonios, 
however, tired of waiting, though he did not want ‘to force’ the omens, by 
which he presumably meant not to falsify the results of the hieroskopia to suit 
his purposes, decided to abandon Greek divination completely and act without 
it. As the Persian forces then moved to attack the Spartans and Tegeates, the 
Spartans performed the sphagia on the point of battle, but it was not propitious. 
This was a crisis. Casualties were being inflicted on the Spartans and Tegeates 
by the Persian attack and this, combined with the unfavourable nature of the 
sphagia, caused Pausanias to look towards the temple of Hera (which hap- 
pened to be nearby) and to pray for her assistance to ensure that the Greeks 
were not robbed of their chance of victory. As he prayed, the Tegeates sprang 
forward, and the sphagia proved favourable (ta sphagia chresta): the rest is his- 
tory. With Mardonios killed, the Persians fled from the battle with enormous 
losses.?! Mardonios’ disregard of the omens, Herodotos clearly implies, was 
what caused his death and the Persian defeat. 

Mardonios’ decision to disregard Hegesistratos’ professional advice can be 
compared with — and surely this is Herodotos’ intention — the strict scrupu- 
lousness with which the Greeks observed the interpretations of Teisamenos, it 
being the god-fearing behaviour of the Greeks which wins the battle for them. 
Furthermore, on the day of the battle, despite being under direct attack from 
the Persians, they did not respond because the sphagia were not favourable. 
At Plataea, two diachronic responses were adopted in the face of unfavourable 
omens: firstly to repeat the hieroskopia on a daily basis; and then, when bat- 
tle could no longer be avoided, to slaughter a sphagia victim. When this was 
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unfavourable and they were under extreme duress, they then repeated this — on 
the same day. This second sphagia was clearly conducted in desperation when 
the enemy was attacking, and Pausanias called upon Hera at that moment to 
come to the assistance of the Spartans and Tegeates: the clear inference is that 
Hera influenced the new prediction. Repetitive sacrificial activity of this type 
should probably not be seen as an attempt to coerce the gods, rather it reflected 
a hope that the circumstances had changed and the gods were ready to give 
approval for battle to be joined. 

Onasander in the first century AD articulated the procedure for waiting 
under fire until the omens were auspicious, as at Plataea: 


But if the sacrificial omens are not propitious, the commander must remain 
where he is, and even if he is excessively hard pressed he must submit to 
every inconvenience, for he can undergo nothing worse than that which 
Fate (to daimonion) predicts beforehand, since if his present circumstances 
are to improve, the signs must be favourable and he should sacrifice several 
times on the same day. For one hour or one minute has meant destruction 


22. 


for those who have acted too soon or too late.?? 


Onasander here advises the general to sacrifice repeatedly, as Xenophon did at 
Kalpe. Derkylidas of Sparta in 399 Bc was also forced by unpropitious entrails 
to wait for four days before attacking the city of Kebren in Asia Minor, even 
though it was strategically important for him to do so as quickly as possible. 
Aemilius Paullus at the Battle of Pydna in 168 Bc sacrificed for good omens 
but only received these with the twenty-first victim. Although this was atypical 
even for the Romans, Greek practice did allow for several successive sacrifices 
on the same day until propitious entrails were met with.?? 


‘The sacrifices revealed deliverance’:*”* 


The Panagjurischte amphora 


Discovered in 1949, the magnificent late fourth-century Bc gold amphora 
known as the Panagjurischte Amphora (named after the railway station near 
which it was found and now in the Plovdiv Museum, Bulgaria) shows a hier- 
oskopia scene that has invited several interpretations (Figure 6.13).?^ With 
a height of just 24.5 centimetres it depicts eight figures in a very dramatic 
scene: one small figure stands at a partially open door, checking to see who is 
outside; his hands are raised in a gesture of surprise and his right arm meets an 
assailant’s which is pushing against the door, to open it further. This assailant 
has a sword raised ready for a blow. Behind him, another man, also poised 
for action, has his sword held parallel to his own back, ready for a deadly 
strike. A third and fourth man also have their swords drawn, with a trum- 
peter standing behind them, with these four figures obviously attempting to 
force an entry. 

At the end of the queue of these five men, a figure stands facing in the 
opposite direction to them, his left hand holding a thin club, with a sword 
at his waist, and his right hand raised. An old man, with a thin club resting 
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Figure 6.13 A mantis examines the entrails while a warrior holds up his right hand 
indicating acceptance of an omen. The Panagjurischte gold amphora; 
late fourth century Bc, Plovdiv Museum 3203, Bulgaria. Photo: Erich 
Lessing, Courtesy of Art Resource 72557. 


against his upper left thigh, holds something out to him in his left hand, while 
pointing with his right hand to the object he is holding; he wears a patterned 
lower garment. Although the details are unclear, this appears to be a large 
liver, and with his upraised right hand the warrior with the old man is clearly 
making a gesture of acceptance. As the scene is circular, around the amphora, 
the old man is immediately to the right of the door, whereas the first assailant 
is to its left. Undoubtedly, the old man is a mantis performing a hieroskopia 
at the door when the assailants attack. None of the figures are labelled, so the 
viewer is expected to identify the story from the main elements portrayed, in 
typical iconographic shorthand. 

Despite attracting various interpretations, the most likely is that a well- 
known historical episode in Theban history is depicted: in 379 sc the 
pro-Spartan Theban government was overthrown by patriotic exiles, with 
Pelopidas and others successfully attacking the lakonophile government of 
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Archias, Leontiades and Hypates. Xenophon records a version of the story 
in which six conspirators dressed up as prostitutes and killed the pro-Spartans 
after being invited by them into a celebration." In contrast, Plutarch in his 
Life of Pelopidas has a version in which Pelopidas as leader of the exiled Thebans 
broke into the house of Leontiades, the main pro-Spartan Theban, and assas- 
sinated him.?" A further version in Plutarch's Moralia describes Theokritos the 
mantis urging the conspirators to act, since the sacrifices revealed that they 
would emerge unscathed and successful. Splitting into two groups, one group 
dressed as revellers — some as women — 'gatecrashed' Archias! party and killed 
him (this reflects Xenophon's account to some extent and represents the same 
broad historical tradition). Pelopidas and others were in the second group, 
which was to attack Leontiades and Hypates. These knocked on Leontiades’ 
door, which was opened by his slave, and entering the rebels killed Leontiades 
in his bedroom.”* 

This incident may well be represented by the scene on the amphora. 
Foreshortened and proportionately smaller than the others, the small bearded 
figure opening the door will be a slave. A well-known historical incident 
(the overthrow of the pro-Spartan government, the method of achieving 
this, and the colourful detail of the whores), it was a scene worthy of com- 
memoration on a gold amphora. In the scene as depicted, the mantis is 
crucial, inspecting the liver, pronouncing a favourable verdict, urging the 
conspirators on, as in Plutarch’s Moralia narrative. This was a military under- 
taking: the conspirators were overthrowing the state and destroying Spartan 
power in Thebes. As in any critical action, the venture required the good 
will of the gods. 


Conclusion 


For I am sure you realise that it is neither numbers nor strength which win 
victories in war, but whichever side, with the gods’ help, goes into battle 
against the enemy with the most courageous resolve, as their opponents 
generally cannot stand against them.?? 


As Xenophon makes clear in this passage, divine assistance was crucial in 
warfare, and hieroskopia before battle aimed at ascertaining that this divine 
assistance would be forthcoming. Plato wrote in the Phaidros that mantike 
was superior to oionoskopia,?? by which he meant to compare hieroskopia 
to oionomanteia, the reading of entrails as against observation of birds. 
Certainly there seems to have been a much diminished role for birds in divi- 
nation in the classical period, partly because of the need to wait for them to 
appear before a decision could be reached. Warfare required a more immedi- 
ate commitment, for which reason the Spartans, Xenophon's Ten Thousand 
and other armies took numbers of sacrificial vicüms with them on cam- 
paign. These did indeed serve an alimentary purpose as well, but this can be 
overemphasised in the Greek military context where foraging and raiding 
were part and parcel of campaigns. As far as the historical record 1s con- 
cerned, Herodotos, Thucydides and Xenophon are all largely preoccupied 
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with hieroskopia, sphagia and oracles, to the general exclusion of other forms 
of divination — especially birds — but this is partly a result of the nature and 
subject of their narratives, which focus on warfare. 

Dispatching a sacrificial beast and carving the carcass was the business of 
the expert butcher (as was the skinning), whereas the mantis’ preoccupation 
was with the internal organs, which he himself could probe directly from 
within the carcass, or have handed to him. Judging from the various depic- 
tions and descriptions, no one seemed to have been troubled by handling and 
prodding — and sometimes passing around — warm and bloody livers or other 
bodily parts, and these entrails gave guidance from the gods: they delayed or 
cancelled military action, aborted campaigns in progress and encouraged troops 
to fight bravely on the point of battle. 

In the literature of the classical period, the various signs which would be 
looked for in the entrails seem clear, although divination could also take place 
from the appearance of the flames to be used to cook the offerings to the gods. 
Within the entrails, the liver had pride of place, and the lobe — whether there 
or not — was crucial. Again and again, it is the absence of this part which is 
singled out in the sources as being the most inauspicious omen, whereas in 
the hieroskopia depicted on Athenian vases, a large, healthy liver with its con- 
stituent parts is emphasised (Figure 6.4), and good-sized, firm gall bladders are 
placed on the flames where presumably they burned propitiously (Figures 6.6 
and 6.7), as opposed to ‘melting away’, as in Teiresias’ ill-starred sacrifice.?"! 
Basic hieroskopia seems simple enough: Xenophon was not a trained mantis, 
but he nevertheless knew from experience what signs to look for. By all reck- 
oning, the system seems to have been relatively straightforward, and not at all 
comparable with the detailed record keeping and nuanced interpretations of 
Near-Eastern extispicy. 

Such an interpretation, however, is complicated by the papyri from Egypt 
from the first century AD onwards, which are evidence for a more sophisti- 
cated technique. These detailed manuals of procedures were organised in terms 
of topics (like friendship) for ease of consultation, which suggests that they 
have probably been as heavily influenced by the long-term Greek oneirocritic 
habit of recording dreams by topics in books, as by the Near-Eastern divi- 
natory compendia tradition. Yet the sophistication of interpretation in these 
hieroskopic manuals is alien to the entrail inspections of earlier centuries in 
the Greek world, and represents a new development. Certainly, the detailed 
and lengthy examination of the entrails described here is too complex for the 
prompt interpretations that are described in the Greek tragedies of Aeschylus, 
Sophokles and Euripides in fifth-century Bc Athens, or for the vase scenes in 
which hoplites departing for war are shown observing the organs of sacrifi- 
cial victims in a domestic context. These manuals from Egypt also present an 
entirely new group of hieroskopic concerns, and although sections on conflict 
and warfare may have constituted part of these manuals, the extant fragments 
suggest a setting in which entrail inspection was more concerned with the 
issues of private life, such as business, current events, friendship and happiness 
(the greatest of human concerns). Love, marriage, parenthood, agriculture and 
other concerns were also doubtless dealt with in these texts, now so battered 
and incomplete. 
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Zeus Splangchnotomos: Zeus of the entrail cutting. 

8 Jeyes 1991—92:41; cf. Jastrow 1908: 650-51. Diviners in Mesopotamia: Oppenheim 
1964: 206-27; Jeyes 1989: 15-16; Mesopotamian and Babylonian extispicy: 
Jastrow 1908; Contenau 1940: 234-69; Nougayrol 1946, 1967; Goetze 1947, 1957; 
Jeyes: 1978, 1980, 1980a, 1989, 1991—92; Starr 1983: 8-14 (cf. 1-7), 1990; Meyer 
1987; Leiderer 1990; Mujais 1999; Koch-Westenholz 2000: 11-37; Bahrani 2008: 
75-99, 183—206; cf. Guinan 2002. For the qualifications of Babylonian diviners: 
Lambert 1998. 

9 Mujais 1999: 138. 

10 Plut. Kim. 18.4; cf. LSJ? 813 col. i. 

11 Aigisthos: see discussion below. 

12 Hdt. 2.58. 

13 Furey and Gysembergh 2015: 78-81. 

14 Jeyes 1989: 38—41; Furley and Gysembergh 2015: 7. 

15 For iatromanteia, see Chapter 5. 

16 Cotenau 1940: 263-69; Oppenheim 1964: 206, 210—11, 220; Starr 1983: 107-21; 
Jeyes 1989: 2, 8-9, with translations of individual compendia at 97—184, 1991—92: 
36—40; Koch-Westenholz 2000: 11-37, 79-473; Guinan 2002: 9-11. 

17 Polemainetos: Isok. 19.5—6, 45. 

18 Figure 6.1: British Museum ME 92668 (Cotenau 1940: 244, fig. 5a; Oppenheim 
1964: 216; Jeyes 1989, illustration: frontispiece; Burkert 1992: 47, 181 n.4; Black 
et al. 1992: 68-69, fig. 56, cf. 125; Mujais 1999: 138 fig. 5; Maul 2007: 370 fig. 25.1; 
Flower 2008: 34 fig. 2). 

19 Xen. Anab. 5.6.29. 

20 Furley and Gysemburgh 2015: 78-81; photographs of two of the fragments: 63, 
67,75. Although these papyri have been known and published for several decades, 
Furley and Gysemburgh have thankfully rescued them from scholarly oblivion. 

21 The names of these papyri are: P Ross. Georg. 1 21; PAmh. 14; PSI 1178. 

22 See esp. Furley and Gesembergh 2015: 84-88, 97—106. The fragments are translated 
at: 36-37, 62, 73-76. 

23 The translation is that of Furley and Gysemburgh 2015: 36-37 of a section of the 
longest papyrus, P Ross. Georg. I 21. 

24 Translation of Furley and Gysemburgh 2015: 73 of part of PSI 1178. 

25 Furley and Gysemburgh 2015: esp. 97—106. 

26 Furley and Gysemburgh 2015: esp. 21—22. 

27 Philo de specialibus legibus 1.216.9: from Furley and Gesembergh 2015: 8. 

28 See Jastrow 1908: 650—51; Starr 1983: 17—18; Jeyes 1989: 51—76. 

29 Hesych. sv pulai (Ar. PCG iii.2 F554); see too Rufus of Ephesos svv pulai, tra- 
peza, machaira, onux; Eur. El. 827—30; Plat. Tim. 71c; Arist. Hist. An. 496b 32; 
Poll. 2.215; Jeyes 1978: 213; for Babylonian entrail terminology, Jeyes 1989: 
51—93; Koch-Westenholz 2000: 43—70. 
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30 Ar. Parts An. 667b 1—4, cf. 8-10. 

31 Plut. Kim. 18.4. 

32 Cf. Burkert 1992: 50; Flower 2008: 33. 

33 Figure 6.2: Piacenza Museum 1101 (ThesCRA iii.56 no. 21 [with fig.]; Körte 
1905: 348-77; Meer 1979: 49, figs 1-5, 1987: esp. 13-14, 22-26, 151 fig. 70; 
Maggiani 1982; Jannot 2005: 18-20, figs 2.1-2.2; Bonfante 2006: 10-11, 11 
fig. ii.2; Grummond 2006: viii, 11, 44 fig. iii.1, 47 fig. iii.2, 49, 147; Flower 2008: 
36 fig. 4; Stevens 2009: 153-55, 162-63, figs 1—4; Krauss 2012: 491 fig. 32.10). 
The liver has been interpreted as an astronomical device relating to constella- 
tions of stars, e.g.: Kaulins 1980. 

34 Figure 6.3: British Museum ANE 124548 (Reade 1983: 28, fig. 36; Bahrani 
2008: 188-91, figs 7.1—2). Older scholarship interpreted the armed camp 
incorrectly as a palace kitchen: Bonomi 1857: 263-64; Budge 1908: 33, pl. 8. 
Assurnasirpal’s Northwest Palace reliefs: Barnett 1970: 12—13, 40; Reade 1983: 
24-30. 

35 Bahrani 2008: 188 points to the presence of baru priests in the Sennacherib (BM 
124548, 124914) and Sargon II battle reliefs (Botta and Flandin 1849-50: 14). 

36 See Chapter 7 for examples. 

37 Nougayrol 1946: 87; Jeyes 1989: 19. 

38 Jeyes 1980a: 108—109, 1989: 19; Bahrani 2008: 188. 

39 Aeschyl. Prom. 493—95. 

40 Jastrow 1908: 651; Jeyes 1978: 209. 

41 E.g. Hom. Od. 3.440-42. 

42 Soph. El. 790-94. 

43 Porphyry Abst. 2.50.1. 

44 Starr 1983: 44—60, esp. 49; Jeyes 1991—92: 25, 29-30; quotations: Jeyes 1991-92: 31. 

45 Adad: Starr 1983: 30—44, text and translation of tablet HSM 7494, lines 1, 13, 15, 
74, 133, 139; preferred months: Jeyes 1991—92: 31; Xenophon: Anab. 6.4.24 (wagon 
bullock), 7.8.5 (pigs); Paus. 6.2.5 (Cyprus). 

46 Marathon: Hdt 6.112.1; Plataea: see below. 

47 Thyoskoos: Il. 24.221, Od. 21.145, 22.318, 321; entrail reading: Nilsson 1955: 167; 
Burkert 1985: 113; as a 'scrutineer' of sacrifices: West 1997: 46, cf. 48. 

48 Hom. Il. 24.159—227, manteis, thyoskooi, or hiereis at 221. 

49 Hom. Od. 21.145, 22.318, 321. 

50 Dion. Hal. Rom. Ant. 1.30.3. 

51 Eur. Rhes. 65—69 (terms at 66, 68); cf. Eur. Bacch. 224 where the word (thyoskooi) 
is used in the sense of rites or rituals of the maenads. 

52 See Chapter 3. 

53 Paus. 6.2.4, cf. 8.10.5; Xen. Anab. 7.8.5. The types of animals used for hieroskopia: 
Bouché-Leclerq i.171; Casabona 1966: 37; Pritchett 1979: 81-82. 

54 Xen. Lak. Pol. 13.3, 13.8 (Stengel 1896: 479); Paus. 9.13.4. 

55 Not just goats (cf.Vernant 1988: 251); see Dillon 2008: 248, and figures 6.10 (ram), 
6.12 (bovine), whereas in figure 6.9 the stone is worn and the species of the victim 
is unclear. Paus. 6.2.5: divination by kids, lambs, and calves. 

56 Eur. El. 811. 

57 This incident is discussed fully below. 

58 Xen. Anab. 6.4.22, cf. 4.8.25. 

59 Paus. 9.13.4. 

60 Cic. div. 2.35. 

61 Cic. div. 2.28—43. 

62 Cic. div. 2.29—30, 32. 

63 Chysippos: SVF 11.1209; Antipater: SVF iii.39; Poseidonios (Kidd and Edelstein 
1972: i F106). 
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64 Cic. div. 2.35; note also: Cic. div. 2.33-34. 

65 Cic. div. 2.35—36, cf. 37. 

66 Cic. div. 2.39—41. 

67 Cic. nat. deor. 2.3, 2.162; Algra 2003: 159, 173. 

68 Hdt. 9.61.3. 

69 Cic. div. 2.36. 

70 Xen. Anab. 6.4.16, 19. 

71 Xen. Hell. 4.1.22. 

72 Onas. Strat. 10.25—27; cf. Pritchett 1971: 115, 1979: 49. 

73 Xen. Anab. 6.4.12—6.5.8; Eitrem 1938: 11; Dillon 2008: 239; Flower 2008: 200—201. 

74 Xen. Anab. 6.4.15—16. 

75 Xen. Anab. 6.4.19. 

76 Xen. Anab. 4.3.9, 6.5.8, 7.8.22. 

77 Xen. Anab. 6.4.22. 

78 Xen. Anab. 6.4.12—6.5.8 (note the contrast in the vocabulary between the previous 
sacrifices, thuomai, and the word for this specific sacrifice, sphagiazomai). 

79 The hiereia (sacrificial victims) are also mentioned at Xen. Anab. 4.4.9 as part ofa 
complement of supplies: animals for sacrifice, grain, wine, raisins and beans. Clearly 
the hiereia (sacrificial victims) are the (essential) source of meat protein. 

80 Xen. Cav. 3.1,9.8—9; cf. Xen. Mem. 1.1.9 ("What is not clear to mortals, they should 
attempt to ascertain from the gods through mantike’), and note 1.4—8. 

81 Xen. Cav. 1.1-2. 

82 Xen. Cav. 1.1-2, 6.6 (the quotation), cf. 7.1: "The Athenian cavalry commander 
must excel both in his conduct towards the gods and in his ability as a warrior’. 

83 Xen. Oik. 5.19. 

84 Aeschyl. Seven 230. 

85 Eur. Erechtheus TrGF F352. 

86 Diod. 5.71.3; cf. Eitrem 1938: 10. 

87 For the diabateria: also Szymanski 1908: 8-15; Popp 1957: 42—46; Pritchett 1971: 
113,1979:68—71; Hodkinson 1983: 275; Burkert 1983: 40 with n.22; Carlier 1984: 
261; Lazenby 1985: 37; Connor 1988: 13; Jameson 1991: 202, 222 n.12, 223 n.17; 
Dillon 2008: 237-38; cf. Parker 1989: 156. 

88 Cf. very generally, Goodman and Holladay 1986: 156. 

89 The Spartan system of military training which boys began at seven years of age: see 
esp. Xen. Lak. Pol. 2.1—8 (Dillon and Garland 2010: 239, doc. 6.49); Plut. Lyk. 16—19. 

90 Xen. Lak. Pol. 13.2, cf. 15.2 (Dillon and Garland 2010: 229-30, doc. 6.30). Of the 
two kings, only one went on campaign after c.506 BC. 

91 Cf. Xen. Hell. 5.1.33. 

92 See Chapter 3. 

93 Xen. Lak. Pol. 13.2—5, 7; Pritchett 1979: 68; Vernant 1988: 230. 

94 Xen. Lak. Pol. 12.7. 

95 Xen. Lak. Pol. 13.5. 

96 Thuc. 5.54.23, cf. 4. 

97 Thuc. 5.55.1—3, 5.116 (at 5.116 the term diabateria is followed by hiera en tois 
horiois (sacrifice on the borders), but this is taken by editors to be a gloss; diabateria 
is not so glossed earlier at 5.54.2, 5.55.3). 

98 Note Agesilaos' successful performance of diabateria in 396 sc: Xen. Hell. 3.4.3; 
387 nc: Xen. Hell. 5.1.33; cf. Paus. 3.9.3—4; 381 nc: Hell. 5.3.14, 370 Bc: Hell. 6.5.12; 
omitted to do so in 377 Bc: Xen. Hell. 5.4.47—5.4.49. Other successful diabateria 
undertaken by Spartan kings: Xen. Hell. 4.7.2, 6.4.19. 

99 Herodotos 6.76.1—2; Pritchett 1979: 79—80, with references; cf. Eitrem 1938: 16. 

100 Xen. Hell. 3.5.7. Similarly, the campaign Agesipolis had to abort had commenced 
with favourable diabateria: Xen. Hell. 4.4.7; Paus. 3.5.9. 
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Agesipolis: Xen. Hell. 4.7.2-3; Agesilaos: Plut. Mor. 191b (7), 208f209a (10); 
cf. Plut. Ages. 6.2, Lys. 23.1—2; Hegesippos: Arist. Rhet. 1398 b33-1399 a1 (c£. PW 
11.75 no. 175, and Fontenrose 1978: 248 H13). 

Xen. Ways and Means 6.2; Eur. Ion 300: Xouthos consulted Trophonios at Lebadeia 
and Delphi. 

Iphikrates: Xen. Hell. 6.5.49; Demosthenes: Aeschin. 3.133, 152. 

Xen. Anab. 5.5.2, cf. 5.4.22, Cav. 3.1, 6.6, c£. 7.1, 9.7—9; Onas. Strat. 10.25—27. 
Xen. Anab. 5.6.16, 5.6.27, 34—35. 

Xen. Anab. 6.1.22, 31. 

Thuc. 6.32. 

IG i? 93.23 (ML 78.14); Parker 2000: 300. 

Arr. Anab. 1.2.6. 

Arr. Anab. 4.4.2-3. 

Army sets out: Xen. Anab. 3.5.18, 4.3.9, 4.5.4, 4.6.23, 5.4.22, 6.4.9, 6.4.12 (sacrifices 
not favourable for departure), 7.2.17, 7.8.20. Menelaos: Eur. Hel. 1587-88. 

Plut. Ages. 6.5—6; Xen. Hell. 3.4.4; Paus. 3.9.3—4; used as reason for action against 
the Thebans: Xen. Hell. 3.5.5 (395 Bc), 7.1.35 (367 Bc, some thirty years after the 
original incident). 

Figure 6.4: Würzburg L507; height of vase: 63.3 cm, height of register: 25 cm (CVA 
Deutschland 46, Würzburg 2.17—20, pls 8—9, full bibliography at p.17; ARV? 181.1, 
Para. 340, Add.? 186; Gerhard 1858: iv.39—42, pl. 267; ThesCRA iii.8 no. 27b, pl. 1; 
Gebauer 2002: 342 H2, 751, pl. 213. 

Catalogue of black-figure and red-figure Athenian hieroskopia scenes as the war- 
rior departs (see the lists in Durand and Lissarrague 1979: 93; Kossatz-Deissmann 
1981: 574—76; Lissarrague 1990: 58; Straten 1995: 238—62 ['V' in the following 
refers to the vase number in Straten 1995, H to Gebauer 2002]): Black-figure (19 
vases): BM B171 (V251; H13); Bologna MC C253 (V241; H16); Bonn 464.39 
(V242; H17); Boulogne 100 (ABV 272.71; V243; H6); Boulogne 593 (V244; 
H10); Brusselles R291 (ABV 270.52; V245; H5); Cambridge 5.17 (V246; H19); 
Copenhagen 3241 (V247; H4); Florence 3856 (ABV 278.30;V248; H8); Góttingen 
K212 (Hu 548x) (V249; H20); Haifa 5729; (V250; H11); Louvre CA 3277 (V252; 
H14); Port Sunlight 5004 (X384) (V253; H10); Rome VG 47266 (V254; H22); 
Rome VG 77695 (V255; H15); Tarquinia 640 (V256; H12); Hague Meermanno 
616.830 (V257; H9); Italy (private collection) (V259; H7); London, Sotheby’s art 
market 1994 (V258; H21). Red-figure (3 vases): Louvre G46 (ARV? 220.3; V260); 
Würzburg L507 (ARV? 181.1;V262; here figure 6.4); Vatican ex Naples Astarita 763 
(see below, n.117). 

For depictions of departure /ieroskopia, see bibliography in Kossatz-Deissmann 
1981: 574-76; Straten 1995: 238-42. The main collections of scenes are: Meer 
1979: 55-64; Durand and Lissarrague 1979: 94-99, pls 1-3; Kossatz-Deissmann 
1981; Lissarrague 1989: 48-52, 1990: 60, 62-63; Spiess 1992; Straten 1995: 
figs 165-67; Gebauer 2002: 341-48, 751-55, pls 212-25. For scenes and discussion 
of departing warriors, Wrede 1916 (still fundamental); Sutton 1981: 228-32. 
Lissarrague 1989: 44—48. 

Vatican Astarita (collection, ex Naples) 763 (ARV? 1623.64 bis; ThesCRA iii.8 
no. 27c, pl. 2; LIMC i Antilochos I 6, vii Nestor 21; esp. Kossatz-Deissmann 1981: 
K13, figs 9-10; Straten 1995: V261; Gebauer 2002: 341—42 H1, pl. 212. The 
Homeric context: Hom. Il. 16.317-24 and Hes. F35.10 MW (Antilochos and 
Thrasymedes fighting at Troy). 

Haifa 5729; apparently this vase has not been seen by any commentators for several 
decades, and the author's attempts to locate it have been in vain; Straten 1995: 240, 
V250; Gebauer 2002: 345 H11 (no pl.). 

Figure 6.5: Göttingen K212 (Hu 548x); height 29.2 cm (CVA Deutschland 83, 
Gottingen 3, no. 3, 27—29, pl. 13.1; Vos 1963: 32, 41-42, 118, no. 327, pl. 13a; 
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Durand and Lissarague 1979: 93, no. 7, fig. 7; Kossatz-Deissmann 1981: 562-76 K6; 
Lissarague 1990: 58 no. 14, fig. 30; Spiess 1992: 252, no. B376; Straten 1995: 240 
V249, Gebauer 2002: 347 H20). 

Straten 1995: 58. 

Xen. Anab. 1.8.17. 

Xen. Anab. 6.5.21. 

Xen. Anab. 4.3.9, also 6.5.8. 

Xen. Hell. 4.2.18—20; also Xen. Hell. 7.2.21 (cf. 20). 

IG i? 17. 

Thuc. 4.92.7. 

Eur. Herakleid. 399—401; cf. Xen. Hell. 3.2.16. 

Xen. Anab. 2.2.3, cf. kala sacrifices lead to military action: Anab. 2.2.3, 4.3.9, 4.3.17, 
4.6.23, 5.4.22; non-kala, aborting action: 5.5.2, 6.4.18 (Kalpe); note also Aeschyl. 
Seven 377-79: the mantis Teiresias unsuccessfully forbids Tydeus to pass the Ismenos 
gate because the sphagia are not kala. 

Setting out on a march: Xen. Anab. 3.5.18 (to set out at the right time); 6.4.12 
(sacrifices not favourable), 7.2.17 (kala), 7.8.20 (kala implied), cf. 7.8.10. 

Xen. Anab. 6.1.31 (Xenophon to be commander: not kala), 7.1.35 (not kala). 
Koch-Westenholz 2000: 15. 

Xen. Anab. 5.6.29. 

Xen. Anab. 6.4.22. 

Onas. Strat. 10.25. Onasander also believed that the liver reacted to astrological 
conditions: Strat. 10.27. 

Aen. Tact. 10.4. 

Plato Laches 198e—99a. Mantike by itself without specific use of the word techne 
was used as a shorthand way of indicating mantike techne. 

Xen. Anab. 6.1.31: Xenophon refuses a post he would gladly have accepted and 
which he was under pressure to take. 

Note Aristotle’s comment on the diseases of the entrails: Ar. Parts An. 667b 1—4. 
Iokaste: Soph. Oed. Tyr. 705, 709; Hdt. 2.83. 

Prometheus: Aeschyl. Prom. 484; Melampous: Hdt. 2.49, cf. 4.68.1; Pl. Symp. 197a, 
cf. Phaidr. 244d; see also Soph. Oed. Tyr. 311;Thuc. 5.103. 

See Chapter 1. 

Polemainetos: Isok. 19.5—6, 45; Demon: Harp., Suid. sv prokonia (FGrH 327 
F3); Suid. sv Philochoros (Philochoros: FGrH 328 T1); Autokleides: Athen. 473b 
(c£. Plut. Nik. 23.6). 

Cic. div. 1.91: Telmessos excels in the ‘discipline’ of haruspicium (hieroskopia); Tac. 
Hist. 2.3: the clan of Tamiras brought extispicy from Cilicia to Paphos, Cyprus. 
Xen. Cav. 6.6. 

Onas. Strat. 10.25—26. 

Xen. Lak. Pol. 13.4—5. 

Xen. Anab. 6.4.16. 

Polyain. 4.3.14. 

Dikaiarchos F23 (Wehrli). 

See Chapter 5, n.15. 

Derkylidas: Xen. Hell. 3.1.17—19; Agesilaos: Xen. Hell. 3.4.15; Akrokorinthos: Xen. 
Hell. 4.4.5. Pritchett 1979: 81 discusses these three examples. 

Aeschyl. Prom. 493—99. 

Eur. El. 774-843. 

Eur. El. 826-29. 

Durand 1989: 94—96 discusses the bodily organs of the viscera and how they were 
removed from the sacrificial victim. 

Schol. Ar. Wasps 831. 

Durand 1989: 97—98. 
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Polyb. 7.12.1—10 (7.12.1: kata ton ethismon: according to custom; date: 216—214 Bc: 
Walbank 1957-79: ii.56. 

Aeschyl. Prom. 493-95. 

Plat. Tim. 71a—e, cf. 72b. The significance of the liver: Durand 1989: 98 (on Eur. 
El. 800). Arist. Hist. An. 496b 30-33 has a strictly biological view of this organ. 
Agesilaos: Xen. Hell. 3.4.15; Alexander: Plut. Alex. 73.1—2; Arr. Anab. 7.18.3—4, 
Hephaistos: 7.18.2—3; Aigisthos: Eur. El. 826-29; Aratos: Polyb. 7.12. See also 
lobeless incidents at Xen. Hell. 4.7.4—7 (Agesipolis), cf. 3.2.24 (Agis). 

Plut. Phok. 29.34. 

Plut. Kim. 18.3—4. 

Plut. Arat. 43.4—5. 

Arist. Hist. An. 496b 23—29. 

Soph. Antig. 1005-13. 

Soph. Antig. 1009-10. 

Figure 6.6: Hermitage B1658 (ARV? 1144.14, 1684; Straten 1995: 232 V204, 
fig. 127; Gebauer 2002: 767, fig. 256; Jameson 2014: cover, 89, 96, fig. 5.1). 

Figure 6.7: Frankfurt Museum für Vor- und Fruhgeschichte B413 (ARV? 
1683.31 bis, CVA Frankfurt ii. 30-31, pls 77.1—2, 78.1—2; ThesCRA 1.128 
no. 572, pl. 32; LIMC ii Apollo 272; Straten 1995: 226 V178, fig. 126; Gebauer 
2002: 764, fig. 251). 

Louvre G496: red-figure Athenian bell krater, Pothos Painter, c.420 sc (CVA 
Louvre 5, iii.id.24, pl. 35.2.4; ARV? 1190.24, LIMC II Apollo 954; ThesCRA 
1.128 no. 573, pl. 33; Lissarrague 2001: 141, 143, figs 107—108; Gebauer 2002: 
771, fig. 268). 

Aeschyl. Prom. 493—95. 

Plut. Mor. 141e, F157.2 (Sandbach). 

Menander The Bad-Tempered Man 451—53. In his Samia 399—402, the sheep to be 
sacrificed has blood, a gall bladder, good bones and a big spleen: 'the things the 
Olympians need' in a sacrifice. 


Schol. Eur. Phoin. 1256-57 (Schwartz); Jameson 1986: 64 n.13. 


175 Jameson 1986: 60—61 identified twenty-eight such scenes on vases; see also Straten 
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1995: 117-30. 

Ar. Peace 1054—55, schol. to 1054 (b) (Holwerda); Jameson 1986: 60; cf. Straten 
121-22. Jameson demonstrated that the tail when burnt on an altar did in fact 
curve: Scientific American 214.2, 1966: 54, also 1986: 60, with fig. 3. Osphus here 
means the base of the spine. 

Figure 6.8: BM E455; height: 40.65 cm (ARV? 1028.9, LIMC vi Nike 334; 
ThesCRA iii.138 no. 53, pl. 18; CVA Britain 3, iii.ic.10 pl. 24.2; Gerhard 1840—58: 
pl. 155; Jameson 1986: fig. 2; Immerwahr 1990: no. 716, 133-34, pl. 33 fig. 133; 
Straten 1995: 120,V185, fig. 130; Gebauer 2002: 765 fig. 252). 

See BM E455 (figure 6.8); BM E456 (ThesCRA iii.138 no. 55, pl. 19; Straten 
1995: 228 V186, fig. 131); Berlin 3232 (Straten 264 V381, fig. 134); NY 41.162.29 
(Straten 263-64 V380, fig. 135). 

Euboulos PCG v F127; Pherekrates PCG vii F28; cf. Straten 1995: 125. 

Ar. Acharn. 784-85. 

Apoll. Argon. 1.436—50, 2.815-28; Hyg. Fab. 14.11; Roscher ML ii.1.105; Gantz 
1993: 343. 

Hom. Il. 24.159—227, Od. 21.145,22.318, 321. Smoke divination from the smoke of 
incense, known from Babylonia, is libanomancy (West 1997: 47); the term libano- 
mantis (libanos: incense) is only first found in the twelfth century Ap (Eustathios 
comm. Hom. Il. 1346.39). 

Plut. Them. 13.2. 

Soph. Antig. 1007—11. 
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Eur. Phoin. 1255-58; Stengel 1896: 478; Jameson 1991: 208; cf. LSJ? 1569, sv rhexis. 
Although lines 1221—58 (the words of the messenger) are bracketed as a possible 
later addition acting as an explanation, they could be by a scholiast who was aware 
of the omens of the sacrificial fire. 

Aeschyl. Pers.; Hdt. Book 9. 

Plut. Them. 13.2—3 (Phainias F25: Wehrli 1972); cf. Plut. Arist. 9.2, Pelop. 21.3; 
Henrichs 1980: 208-24; Jameson 1991: 216. Mikalson 2003: 78-79 accepts the 
incident as historical. 

For the sphagia, see Harrison 1922: 64—67; Vernant 1988; Pritchett 1979: 84—86; 
Jameson 1991; Richer 1999; Parker 2000; Ekroth 2002: 271—73, 2005: 12-13; 
Flower 2008: 163—64; Dillon 2008; still useful are Stengel 1886, 1896. 

Diod. 15.85.1. 

Thuc. 6.69.2 (sphagia and trumpets); outcome: 6.70. 

Xen. Lak. Pol. 13.8, Hell. 4.2.20, cf. Anab. 6.5.8 (with Dillon 2008: 243); Plut. Lyk. 22.2. 
Kalpe, for the whole incident: Xen. Anab. 6.4.12—6.5.8; Plataea: Hdt. 9.61—62; 
Thuc. 6.69.2; Agesilaos: Xen. Hell. 4.6.10; cf. Plut. Phok. 13. 

Xen. Hell. 3.4.23. 

Plataea: Hdt. 6.62.1; Marathon: Hdt. 6.112.1; Cunaxa: Xen. Anab. 1.8.15; later 
battle: Xen. Anab. 6.5.21. 

Getty Museum 86.AE.213; c.430 Bc (Peirce 1993: fig. 17; Dillon 2008: 242 fig. 3). 
Basel Antikenmuseum BS 477 (ARV? 361.7; ThesCRA 1.105 no 361, pl. 22; 
Boardman 1975: fig. 304; Isler-Kerenyi 1977: 43—47; Stamnoi no. 12; Schefold and 
Jung 1989: 198—99, fig. 180b; Gebauer 2002: 272 Sv11, 731 fig. 146; Dillon 2008: 
242 fig. 4). 
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Niemann 1889—91: 127, pls 9-15; Koepp 1907; Eichler 1950: 62, pl. 19 (top 
extreme left corner); Richter 1969: 137—38, fig. 182; Robertson 1975: 431-32, 
1981: 150; Childs 1978: 18—21, 31-36, pl. 15; Schefold and Jung 1989: 160—61, 
fig. 142a—b; Oberleitner 1994:39,pls 74—75,41,pl. 79; Ridgway 1997:88—94,pl.25b). 
See overall for the Trysa heroon (near the modern Turkish village of Gjolbaschi): 
EAA vii.1026-28; Benndorf and Niemann 1889—91; Noack 1893; Koepp 1907; 
Eichler 1950; Noll 1971; Schefold and Jung 1989: 160—61, fig. 142b; Oberleitner 
1990, 1994; Gschwantler 2002; Barringer 2001: 192—200, 2008: 171—92. 

Chalkis Archaeological Museum 7; c. 400 Bc stele (ThesCRA i.117 no. 488, pl. 28; 
Rodenwalt 1913: 326—29, pl. 27; Straten 1995: fig. 109, R225; Dillon 2008: 240 
fig. 1; Flower 2008: 163 fig. 14). 

Figure 6.10: Cleveland Museum 26.242; diameter 10.1 cm; 500—475 Bc; Manner 
of the Eucharides Painter (ARV? 1570.12; CVA Cleveland 1.23—24, pl. 37.1; 
ThesCRA 1.105 no. 359, pl. 22; Straten 1988: 56 n.13, 1995: fig. 112, V144; Jameson 
1991: 218 fig. 1, 1994: 317, 320 no. 1; Peirce 1993: 253—54; Berger 1998: 144—45, 
166 no. viii.1; Ekroth 2002: 272, fig. 11, 2005: 12, pl. 1.2; Gebauer 2002: 266 S4, 
729 fig. 138; Dillon 2008: 240-41, fig. 2; Flower 2008: 163 fig. 14). 

Eustath. comm. Hom. Il. 1.459. 

Durand 1986: 10—11, 1989: 90—92; Gordon 1989, esp. 570; Peirce 1993: 220 (esp. 
n.2). The well-known Viterbo vase of ¢.550 BC is presumably a sphagia scene, 
not a sacrifice: Viterbo, Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Athenian black-figure 
amphora, attributed to Painter of Louvre F51 (Barbieri and Durand 1985: 1—16, 
figs 1, 6, 7, 12 [initial publication]; Peirce 1993: 220, 262 no. 18, fig. 1; Straten 
1995:V141, fig. 115; Ekroth 2002: 273—74, fig. 12, 2005: 11, pl. 1.1). Seven (pre- 
sumably hefty) men lift a large bull on their shoulders, and another man thrusts a 
butcher' knife into its neck, as another holds a sphageion, here a large elliptical 
bowl, used for catching the blood of sacrificial victims. 

Eur. Herakleid. 819—22; streams of blood also at Eur. Phoin. 172—74 (with schol.). 


262 Sacrificial entrails and battlefield sacrifices 


203 Polyxena: Eur. Hek. 536-37, shown on BM 97.7-27.2: ABV 97.27 (LIMC i Straten 
1995: fig. 118,V422; Ekroth 2005: pl. 1.4; Dillon 2008: 245 fig. 5). 

204 Penthesileia: BM B210, 530 sc (ABV 144.7; LIMC i Achilleus 723; vii Penthesileia 
17; Straten 1995: fig. 118, V422; Dillon 2008: 249: fig. 5). 

205 Figure 6.11: Louvre F33; height 42.3 cm, diameter 28.5 cm (ABV 141.3, Para. 
58, Add? 38; CVA Louvre 3.iii H e pl. 15.4 (7); apparently not LIMC Ariadne, 
Minotauros, or Theseus; Brommer 1956: 137 no. 28; Korte-Kondi 1979: fig. 13; 
Lissarrague 2002: 192 pl.; Muth 2006: 264 fig. 4, 2008: 353, fig. 244). 

206 LIMC vi Nike 169, balustrade of Nike temple: Athens Akropolis Museum 
972 + 2680; 170, bronze klappspiegal: Athens NM 16115; 171, golden ring: 
Leningrad Hermitage Museum P1834/5.9; 172: gem, Figure 6.12 this volume 
(BM 68.5—20.30); statuette, 718 (Copenhagen NM Aba 789). Cf. the Campanian 
reliefs: 714—16. See Jameson 1994. 

207 Figure 6.12: Chalkedon scaraboid gem (Egyptian scarab beetle style), BM 
68.5-20.30 (apparently not LIMC; Walters 1926: no. 568; Richter 1968-71: 
102, no. 349); mirror: LIMC vi Nike 172, comparing this to Nike 255 (LIMC 
i Acheloos 28). 

208 Second-century Bc stone relief: LIMC vi Nike 713; ceramic reliefs: 714—715 
(Nike astride victim), 716 (Nike beside), coin: 717; first-century BC statuette: 718. 
Cf. Pritchett 1971: 114 table; Parker 2000. For Nike slaughtering sacrificial victims: 
Kunisch 1964; Gordon 1989: 570. 

209 Basel Antikenmuseum BS 477 (ARV? 361.7). 

210 Eur. El. 514. 

211 Cf. Burkert 1983: 66; Henrichs 1980: 215—16; Jameson 1991: 227 n.53. 

212 Jameson 1991: 221; Parker 2000: 307. 

213 Henrichs 1980: 215-16; Vernant 1988: 232; Jameson 1980: 220. 

214 Xen. Anab. 1.8.15. 

215 Aeschyl. Seven 230—31. 

216 Xen. Hell. 4.2.20. 

217 Dillon 2008: 250. Artemis as hunter and killer: Hom. Hymn Artemis 2.4—10; 
5.10-11; 18.51—52; 27.1—3; Eur. Phoin. 150—53. 

218 Hdt. 9.38.2; Plut. Nik. 25.1. 

219 Hdt. 9.38.2, 9.41.4. 

220 Hdt. 9.45.1-2. 

221 Hdt. 9.61.2—62.1. 

222 Onas. Strat. 10.27. He also comments on the importance of astrology but this 
was an addition to Greek belief sometime in the third century sc. Furley and 
Gesembergh 2015: 112-14 translate a section of Hephaistion of Thebes (Egypt; c. 
AD 380) On Auspicious and Inauspicious Days, 4.81—91, concerning the relationship 
between the zodiac and hieroskopia. 

223 Plut. Aemil. 17.11; c£. Pritchett 1979: 77 n.127. 

224 Plut. Mor. 595f. 

225 Figure 6.13: the Panagjurischte gold amphora, Plovdiv Museum 3203 (LIMC 
vi Neoptolemos 29, vii Septem 44; ThesCRA iii.8 no. 27d [with fig.]; Hoffman 
1958: Simon 1959; Roux 1964; Medico 1967—68; Griffith 1974 (the best discus- 
sion of the amphora itself); Borthwick 1976; Daumas 1978; Boardman 1996: 244, 
246, fig. 249). 

226 Xen. Hell. 5.4.3—10. 

227 Plut. Pelop. 11. 

228 Plut. Mor. 595£-597d. Theokritos the mantis at Plut. Mor. 594e, 595f. The details of 
the overthrow are presented as a gripping eye-witness account. 

229 Xen. Anab. 3.1.42. 

230 Plat. Phaidr. 244d. Cf. Burkert 1992: 49. 

231 Soph. Ant. 1009—10. 


7 Dreams, dice and the dead 


For Periander had sent messengers to the nekuomanteion on the river Acheron 
to ask his dead wife Melissa if she knew about something belonging to a friend. 
But Melissa appearing in an apparition told them that she would not reveal 
anything to him. 

Herodotos Histories! 


There were many forms of Greek divination, and it could be practised by 
observing the flight and behaviour of birds, interpreting everyday phenomena 
such as a sneeze or utterance, or inspecting the entrails of beasts — diurnal 
experiences, many of which could be directly elicited. But divination for the 
ancient Greeks had a nocturnal dimension as well, that of the mind in sleep, 
uncluttered by the daily congestion of activities, emotions and thoughts. Stoic 
philosophers placed particular emphasis on dreams, as did middle-Platonists 
such as Plutarch.* But dreams could also be dismissed, as by Epicurus and his 
followers, simply as phasmata (‘phantoms’) resulting from the residual imprint 
of a busy day. Numerous dream manuals, however, and the five-book trea- 
tise on dreams by Artemidoros, written to supersede all the dream manuals 
in circulation (of which there were many), reveal a Greek world very much 
concerned with the nocturnal visions of dreams and their revelations for the 
future. Various sortition methods involving dice, numbers and knuckle bones 
existed, employed for knowledge of the future not only in formalised oracular 
settings but also in public places, which provided consultants with a set num- 
ber of possible replies which they could use to apply to the questions which 
they had asked about their own personal circumstances. A variety of other 
methods were also believed to provide divine guidance, from the surface of 
water to that of mirrors. Despite the existence of sites which have been con- 
sidered by modern scholars to be ‘necromantic’ (divination from the dead), 
the dead were not summoned from Hades to learn the future, for, as Homer 
makes clear in Book 11 of the Odyssey, the dead were considered to have no 
knowledge of the world above them, possessing only memories of their once 
living state: ‘calling up’ the dead for knowledge was in fact alien to the Greek 
practice of divination. 


264 Dreams, dice and the dead 
Lebadeia: Concerning the Descent to Trophonios 


Set in the cool, leafy groves of Lebadeia amongst the flowing streams in the 
gorge of the River Herkyna in Boiotia, a peaceful shrine of Trophonios (the 
Trophonion) enjoys an idyllic setting now dominated by a Frankish fortress. 
This was once one of the most famous oracular centres in Greece, with a most 
unusual method of consultation.’ Here the chthonic hero-god Trophonios, 
once a mortal, provided oracles to his consultants at night in an underground 
chamber. Unfortunately Trophonios’ cult is disappointing in terms of iconog- 
raphy: there are no surviving votive plaques although it is thought that these 
were dedicated by grateful consultants (carved rectangular niches in the rock 
walls at the site presumably point to such dedications: see below), nor any vase 
depictions.* Pausanias, however, visited the oracle in the second century ap, 
in his travels across Greece, and recorded a detailed account of his own con- 
sultation, the most detailed description of any kind of oracular consultation 
extant, although there are of course various allusions to consultations of 
Trophonios in literature, as well as in some epigraphic material. An inscrip- 
tion records that one Kalliklidas of Lokris consulted Trophonios c.225 Bc, 
and the god’s communication to him is recorded, but no details of the actual 
procedure of consultation are reported.? 

Philostratos penned a consultation here for his fictional hero Apollonios of 
Tyana, with invented details to suit his theme, which were designed more to 
increase Apollonios’ reputation than that of Trophonios.^ Amongst Plutarch's 
works listed in the so-called “Lamprias Catalogue’, a manuscript list dating 
probably to about the fourth century Ap, is a work entitled Concerning the 
Descent to Trophonios. Clearly an invaluable source has been lost, as with 
Dikaiarchos’ similarly titled Descent to the Trophonion, which survives in just a 
few references by later authors.’ 

Pausanias’ detailed description means that, for this oracular centre at least, 
there 1s a fairly thorough understanding of the mechanics of the consultation, 
which is not the case for many oracular centres, as even Delphi's consultation 
method has been obscured by scholarly debate.* Comic poets at Athens were 
writing plays entitled Trophonios in the fourth century Bc. Although these only 
survive in largely unhelpful fragments, they attest not only to knowledge of and 
interest in the cult at Athens, but also to a familiarity which suggests that some 
Athenians were consultants. There must have been aspects of the consultation 
that were considered unusual and provided inspiration for comic dramatists. 
When Strepsiades in Aristophanes’ Clouds is about to go into Sokrates’ “Think 
Tank’ he becomes frightened about making the descent (the katabasis), because 
he says, it is like going to consult Trophonios. For Aristophanes’ audience this 
would only have been amusing had they known some of the details of the 
consultation procedure.’ 

At Lebadeia, the cost of a consultation, according to a decree of the city of 
Lebadeia dating to the middle of the fourth century Bc, was ten silver drach- 
mas, which were to be deposited by the consultant in Trophonios’ treasury. 
There were also ten eilytai, sacrificial cakes, to be paid for, just as oracular con- 
sultation at Delphi required the pelanos cake. An unusual penal clause added 
that whoever only deposited the ten cakes would be fined three talents, for 
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not having paid the silver coins.'° This same document and other epigraphic 
evidence at the site indicate that whereas many consultants had travelled con- 
siderable distances, coming from Chalkis, Lokris, Macedonia (Amyntas III, 
reigned c.393-370 Bc), Pellene and the island of Tenos, consultants came 
mainly from Boiotia.'' Before the Battle of Leuktra in 371 Bc, the Thebans 
claimed to have received a hexameter prediction from Trophonios: how this 
was understood to have occurred is not made apparent." 

As the Greek world and non-Greek world interacted more and more, 
Greek oracular centres came to the notice of ‘barbarian’ rulers. Or did they? 
Stories about Croesus sending envoys to consult the Delphic oracle in the 
mid-sixth century could be more about centres such as Delphi wanting to 
prove their credentials (along the lines of ‘even Croesus consulted here’). Yet 
there is no denying that Croesus sent valuable gifts to Apollo. Mardonios the 
Persian general certainly arranged for consultations of oracles by his compatriot 
Mys in Boiotia when he was there in 479 Bc, and Mys was to visit the oracles, 
instructed ‘to enquire at all the oracles he could’ on Mardonios’ behalf. Apollo 
at the sanctuary of Apollo Ptoios (the Ptoion) was receptive to the visitor: 
the priest, who usually prophesied in Aeolic Greek, on this occasion spoke 
in Carian, and Plutarch, many centuries later, believed that this was the god 
indicating that barbarians should not hear the Greek language when addressed 
by Greeks for their (the barbarians’) advantage. Plutarch similarly relates that 
Mys sent a fellow Carian to consult at Lebadeia, and the priest there also spoke 
to him in Carian. Mys did not consult Amphiaraos personally, but someone 
else (Plutarch says it was a Lydian) did so on his behalf and had a dream (as 
did all consultants) that one of the oracle’s attendants stood next to him and 
ordered him to leave, and when he did not the attendant threw a great stone 
at his head, kiling him. Amphiaraos had followed his usual practice with all 
his consultants and provided a dream. This ‘death by stone’ dream came true 
according to Plutarch, for Mardonios was struck fatally on the head by a stone 
from a Spartan at the battle of Plataea."? 

Trophonios was a god, in some sources the son of Apollo, which provided 
him with divine mantic credentials, as Pindar writes.'* Cicero in discussing the 
divinity of Amphiaraos and Trophonios noted that the Roman tax collectors 
in 73 BC, when they learnt that the temple lands of the gods in Boiotia were 
exempt from taxation, denied that anyone who had been a mortal could subse- 
quently be a god.? Rome’s senate passed a decree on 14 October 73 Bc, after 
the two consuls and a board ofsixteen senators had investigated the matter, that 
the tax exemption stand.!^ 

Herodotos has Croesus in his famous ‘testing’ of the oracles sending messen- 
gers to Delphi, Abai (Phokis), Amphiaraos, Trophonios at Lebadeia, Didyma 
and Siwah. This looks very much like a list compiled by Herodotos (or Delphi) 
of the main Greek oracles which a mighty Eastern ruler ought to have con- 
sulted, and this reflects that these were the pre-eminent oracles in Herodotos’ 
own time in the closing decades of the fifth century. No interoracularity 
existed between these shrines — they were all separate and independent of each 
other, and that is why Croesus was said to have tested them, to ascertain which 
of them was the most accurate. Mys or subordinates consulted Trophonios, 
Amphiaraos, Apollo Ismenias and Apollo Ptoios. Delphi was not consulted 
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on this occasion as the Persian attack on it had been repulsed; Persians would 
hardly have been received as welcome visitors." Trophonios therefore shared 
an acclaimed reputation with the very best oracles. 

Pausanias and Philostratos provide a reasonable description on which to 
base a reconstruction of Trophonios’ oracular structure, his adyton. As a 
master builder Trophonios, according to a scholiast at least, constructed this 
himself, but this might not have been part of any classical myth.'? It was sur- 
rounded by a ‘basement’, a circular unroofed space of white marble the size 
of a small threshing floor, with its height a little under roughly 3 feet. Above 
the basement were bronze spikes pierced by a double gate. Within this was an 
artificial ‘chasm’ (chasma) in the earth, constructed with the finest masonry, 
similar in shape to that of a bread oven. Pausanias conjectures that this was 
4 cubits wide and 8 cubits deep. There was no way to reach the floor of the 
adyton except by a ladder which was brought for a consultant, who then 
climbed down the ladder to find a hole about 2 spans wide. Lying on his 
back, he descended feet first, ‘trying hard to push his knees into the hole’: 
clearly it was a narrow opening. Once his knees were through, the rest of his 
body followed easily, probably because there was a fall or drop inside. When 
descending, the consultant carried cakes in his hands, although for what pur- 
pose Pausanias does not say. Other authors mention that they were intended 
for Trophonios or for the snakes in the adyton — as a subterranean struc- 
ture, these would have been at home there and assimilated into the chthonic 
nature of the cult:?? ‘snakes are as sacred to Trophonios as to Asklepios’, states 
Pausanias.?! 

Strabo as a geographer provides a brief paragraph on the oracle in his treat- 
ment of Boiotia: "The oracle of the god has a katabasis (descent), a chasm 
leading underground; the consultant descends into the oracle himself, which 
is situated between Mt Helikon and Chaeroneia, near Koroneia'. Pausanias 
1s, however, the best known consultant of the oracle of Trophonios because 
of the detailed account of this which he has left behind. For he himself 
had descended, and had 'seen' others who had made the descent, presum- 
ably meaning not that he actually talked to them, but that he also saw them 
undertake the initial and subsequent rituals. He notes that after the experi- 
ence consultants were required 'to dedicate a tablet (pinax, plural: pinakes) on 
which is written everything that they saw or heard'. Unfortunately, none of 
these survive, although as noted above there are numerous niches carved into 
the rock face at the site, and pinakes may well have been placed there as a public 
testimony to the consultants’ experiences at the god's oracle. Timarchos, in 
Plutarch’s On the Daimon of Sokrates, related his experience of descending into 
the Trophonion, on which someone remarks that a tale of his experiences 
should be ‘dedicated to the god [Trophonios]’.” 

Pausanias records that a consultant spent a prescribed number of days in 
a special building, following various purity regulations, including abstinence 
from hot baths and having to bathe in the River Herkyna. Clearly this must 
have been intended to make him conducive to receiving an oracle: purity 
and katharsis were part of the preparatory rituals. Both the play-wrights 
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Kratinos and Menander mention the need for purity and sexual abstinence, 
as well as food prohibitions. Abstinence was required from certain types 
of fish (the trigle, trygon and melanouros), and turtle doves, all of which 
must have been considered to interfere in some way with the consultant’s 
prophetic experience.” Numerous sacrifices took place and the consultant 
joined in eating the meat from these. In each case a mantis inspected the 
entrails and divined from this inspection whether Trophonios would receive 
the consultant.” 
Pausanias’ description is clearer than any summary can make it: 


Firstly the consultant is taken at night to the river Herkyna, led by two 
boys, who are given the name Hermai, who are about thirteen years of 
age born of citizen parents, who anoint him with oil and wash him. These 
boys wash the person descending and attend him in whatever ways are 
necessary. From there he is taken by the priests, not straight to the oracle 
but to springs of water, lying very close to each other. Here he has to drink 
water which is called the water of Forgetfulness, so he may forget all the 
things he has been thinking of up to now, and then in turn drink another 
water, that of Memory, which makes him remember what he sees after his 
descent. He then views the statue which they say was made by Daidalos — it 
is not shown by the priests except to those going to consult Trophonios — 
and after seeing and worshipping it, and praying, he proceeds to the oracle 
shrine, wearing a linen tunic with ribbons around the waist and wearing 
locally-made boots.” 


An emphasis was placed on purity through washing; as the two boys are prepu- 
bescent and sons of citizens local to the place, they possessed ritual purity. These 
two lads were called Hermai in an allusion to the role of Hermes Psychopompos 
in leading souls underground. Waters of Forgetfulness at the shrine encour- 
aged the consultant to ‘clear’ his mind, to ‘empty’ it, whereas the waters of 
Memory focused him on recollecting his later experiences underground. These 
are very much opening and closing rituals, marking the experience off from the 
profane: there was doubtless nothing special about the water except the fact 
that it was a prompt for forgetting and remembering. Consultants wore quite 
practical clothing — the locally made boots, presumably stout and heavy, were 
required to help the consultant be thrust into the hole, but also relate to the 
special clothing worn by pilgrims to religious sites generally. Only this site of 
divination, however, required special equipment — boots — for a consultation. 
Lucian’s character Menippos complains that if he were to consult Trophonios 
he would have to wear linen and carry a cake, crawling through a low passage 
into a cave in order to hear a prophecy.” 

Consultation at Lebadeia was no laughing matter: the oracular process seems 
to have had a lasting psychological and religious effect on the consultant, as 
a deeply moving and doubtless frightening experience. In fact, the works of 
several ‘proverb collectors’ contain entries on Trophonios, to the effect that 
those who consulted his oracle never laughed again.” 
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As reported by Pausanias consultants ‘learn of the future, not always in one 
and the same way, but sometimes by seeing and in others by hearing’, and the 
fact that the oracular response could be either seen or heard is corroborated 
by other sources. In the account of one Timarchos’ consultation of the oracle, 
he saw a vision of drifting islands and heard a voice speaking to him at length.?? 
Moreover, when he had first entered the adyton, he had prayed and ‘the 
sutures of his head parted and his soul was released (from his body)’. He then 
experienced his vision and could no longer see the earth, but rather floating 
islands. This out-of-body experience is also referred to by Kratinos, and when 
the writer Dikaiarchos of Messene (c.300 Bc) refers to dreams as freeing the 
soul from the body so that it can see into the future, he may well have been 
thinking primarily of the cult of Trophonios.” 

Lebadeia could be consulted on a wide range of subjects, such as whether 
the consultant would have children, and if so how and in what way; the two 
shrines that Xouthos consulted on the issue of his childlessness were Delphi and 
Lebadeia. Epameinondas showed the Theban soldiers, who were frightened just 
prior to the battle of Leuktra in 371 Bc, the man who had just ascended from 
Trophonios’ cave with the hexameter oracle predicting their victory, so that 
when the Thebans were victorious at Leuktra they were to establish a festival for 
Zeus Basileus, which they duly did when they won (presumably it was thought 
that the consultant had dreamed the hexameter or been inspired in other way to 
its composition). Philip II (382—336 Bc) of Macedon was warned by Trophonios 
to ‘be on his guard against a chariot’, but what he enquired specifically about 
is unknown, possibly matters of state. Another Macedonian king, Amyntas III 
(as noted above), is included in the inscription concerning consultation costs, 
as are some other generous donors, who presumably also consulted the oracle 
on state business. Much later, when Sulla was in Greece, as he himself recorded 
in his Memoirs, he received oracles from consultants of Trophonios concerning 
his battles in Greece and current affairs in Italy. Apollonios of Tyana enquired 
about which philosophy was ‘best and purest’, and Timarchos enquired about the 
nature of Sokrates’ darmonion. Amyntas is recorded particularly in the inscription 
as ‘descending into the oracle on his own behalf’, but Mys could send a proxy on 
his own behalf, as was possible at Delphi and other oracular centres.” Trophonios’ 
oracle had an extensive history and was one of the longer lasting Greek oracular 
centres, existing into Christian times, and one of the most unusual. 


Lekanomanteia and Catoptromancy 


Tainaron in the Peloponnese although not a nekuomanteion (see below) was 
known, however, to play a divinatory role through the use of hydromanteia: 
Pausanias reports that there was a pool on the Tainaron peninsula, not specify- 
ing its location (implying it was not near or in the katabasis cave at Tainaron), 
where those looking into the water saw visions of ships, but its prophetic pow- 
ers were ruined when a woman washed her dirty linen in it. He also knew of 
a sanctuary of Demeter at Patrai with a spring in front of it, accessible by stairs, 
which was an ‘oracle without falsehood’ (manteion apseudes), according to 
Pausanias, but ‘only for the sick’. Consultants would: 
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Attach a mirror to a thin cord and lower it, judging it so that it does not go 
deep into the spring, but just low enough to touch the water with its rim. 
Then after they have prayed to the goddess and burnt incense, they look 
into the mirror, and this reveals to them the patient either alive or dead. 


Demeter normally has no particular association with healing or prophecy, 
but here she provides a specific indication of the medical status of the per- 
son in question. Relatives or friends made the consultation on the invalid’s 
behalf. How such knowledge affected the invalids is a matter of conjecture: 
the consultation had a placebo effect, perhaps, if they discovered that they 
were going to live, or led to final resignation if the mirror showed them dead. 
Presumably consultations only took place about those whose lives were in 
danger. Pausanias mentions an oracle with a similar procedure, that of Apollo 
Thyrxeus, near Kyaneai in Lycia: whoever looked into the water of the spring 
there ‘sees all the things he wishes to see’, presumably indicating that the 
consultant had in mind a specific question about future events or outcomes. 
Lucian parodies the phenomenon, writing of a large mirror suspended over 
a shallow well: if a man descended into the well he heard everything said on 
earth, whereas in the mirror he saw every city and country as if he were stand- 
ing over it. He could even see his family and native land, but did not know 
whether they also saw him. Water’s ability to reflect and to produce distorted 
images when its surface is disturbed readily explains this form of divination, 
which is known as hydromanteia.*! 

Water poured into a bowl was also an effective divinatory medium, and this 
form of hydromanteia was far more accessible, obviating the necessity of hav- 
ing a sacred divinatory spring close to hand. Strabo (perhaps citing the earlier 
work of Poseidonios) refers to the Persians’ professional diviners, lekanomanteis 
and hydromanteis, and these are the first uses of these terms in Greek: but he is 
not applying them to Greek practitioners of these arts.? Lekanomanteia, gaz- 
ing into a bow] (lekane) of water for the purposes of divination, is probably the 
best explanation for the curious scene in the best iconographic depiction of a 
Delphic consultation (Figure 7.1; see also Figure 1.4). This representation on 
an Athenian red-figure kylix dated from about 440 Bc has actually raised more 
problems than answers about the procedure for consulting the Pythia. She sits 
sedately on her tripod, but instead of speaking she is looking into a shallow phi- 
ale (bowl), as if consulting this for her response. It is of course possible that this 
is the type of lot oracle with which she decided on the names of the Athenian 
tribes (drawing ten names out of one hundred), rather than lekanomanteia,? and 
this possibility would raise significant questions about procedures of consultation 
at Delphi. Lekanomanteia, being easily and cheaply practised, had a long history 
continuing into the Byzantine period, and unscrupulous professional sorcer- 
ers (magoi) practising lekanomanteia are exposed as fraudulent by Hippolytos 
(AD c.170—c.236), who described their techniques; this procedure is also men- 
tioned in the fourth century Ap in the Greek magical papyri found in Egypt.** 

A number of smooth surfaces could be used for divinatory purposes, for 
example, mirrors: a technique now known as catoptromancy (mirror divi- 
nation). In ancient Greece, mirrors were actually highly polished pieces of 
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Figure 7.1 The childless Aigeus (later father of Theseus) consulting the Delphic 
priestess Themis, seated on her tripod and gazing enigmatically into a 
bowl; Athenian red-figure kylix (cup), attributed to the Kodros Painter, 
c.440 Bc; Antikensammlung, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin F2538. 
Courtesy of Art Resource 334162. 


bronze, which produced something of a reflection, but not of course with the 
clarity of glass. These may have encouraged this divinatory practice, as viewers 
might easily have ‘seen’ images by chance in the mirror as they were looking 
into it, just as they might in sheets of water. Aristophanes perhaps hints at the 
way this form of divination was put to use in fifth-century Bc Athens: in his 
Acharnians, the general Lamachos and Dikaiopolis are standing together, when 
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Lamachos looks into the oil which has been poured on his shield and says that 
he sees an old man prosecuted for cowardice: this is Dikaiopolis, who wants 
to arrange a peace with the Spartans. Dikaiopolis in turn remarks that he sees 
an old man (himself) telling Lamachos to ‘go and weep’. This episode could 
be a reference to the use of polished and oiled bronze as a mirror to reveal the 
future.? Alternatively, it is simply a comic scene in which the two men see 
each other reflected in the shield and use this to indicate what they would like 
to see happen to each other.” 


Bibliomanteia: Prophecy through opening books 


There seem to have been consultations of written texts in the same way 
as the Bible was, and is employed in Christian cultures for divination, and 
it was already used in this way by Augustine in the fourth century AD as a 
means of prophecy (bibliomanteia)." Homer’s Iliad and the Odyssey were 
the Greek equivalent of the Bible in many respects. Pseudo-Plutarch’s Life of 
Homer, probably from the second century AD, refers to the use of the Homeric 
poems as an oracle (manteion), as if their words were ‘prophetic utterances’ of 
Apollo.” There is no specific evidence for the works of Homer being used in 
this way in archaic and classical Greece, but clearly they were so employed in 
the time when Pseudo-Plutarch was writing. One possible piece of evidence 
that the epics were so used comes from 347/6 BC, when treasure seekers dug 
up the area around the hearth and tripod in Apollo’s temple at Delphi, for they 
had been told of the existence of treasure there by someone who quoted the 
lines of Homer to support his claim: ‘all the wealth they say Ilium possessed, 
the well-settled city .. . and all that the marble threshold of Phoibos Apollo 
encloses in rocky Pytho'.?? 

Homeric poems were certainly used for divination by Greek-speakers in 
Egypt from at least the second century aD onwards, and there is evidence of 
this in the magical papyri there. Consultation involved a random collection of 
Homeric passages which were numbered and which could only be consulted 
on specific days and times. During an initial prayer the enquirer thought of 
their question, and then a die was thrown three times. Numbers thus arrived 
at would correspond to the numbered lines of Homeric text and an answer to 
the query was arrived at in this way." When Cassius Dio was writing in the 
second to third centuries AD there was a Homeromanteion (Homer oracle) at 
Apamea in Syria, where Zeus Belos gave his oracles through a priest as verses 
from Homer." 


Astragaloi: Divining with knuckle bones 


Astragaloi — ‘knuckle bones’ — were apparently not used for divination in the 
classical period. These could be the actual knuckle bones of sheep, or man- 
made imitations of them in pottery, metal or wood: as such they had six ‘sides’ 
(as with ordinary modern dice), which could be given a corresponding num- 
ber. Such astragaloi-dice were the basis of the post-classical oracular shrine of 
Herakles at Boura in Achaea, Greece.? Pausanias in the second century AD 
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refers to the consultant there rolling four dice and checking the number of 
each die against a fixed interpretation for that number recorded on a tablet at 
the shrine. Consultants prayed to the god before casting the dice, which were 
kept around the statue of Herakles, who was thought of as providing the man- 
tic inspiration for the numbers that were rolled. No intermediary priests or cult 
personnel are mentioned, and it may have been the case that the matter was 
between Herakles, the thrower, and the dice.? Coins from Samos and Ephesos 
show people casting astragaloi before the cult statue of Artemis (Ephesos) and 
Hera (Samos), as they did in front of the statue of Herakles at Boura," and a 
bronze coin depicts two naked children casting astragaloi before the statue of 
Hera, presumably before the cult statue in her temple at the Heraion on Samos 
(Figure 7.2): one wonders what questions they put to the goddess.” 

Such oracles employing astragaloi were popular in the second century AD and 
beyond, particularly in southern Asia Minor (south-western Anatolia). These 
were a peculiarity of the Hellenised indigenous peoples of the region, with 
written prophecies provided depending on the numbers cast on the thrown 
astragaloi.** Somewhat problematic is the use of the term ‘lot oracle’ (German: 
Losorakel) as these oracles relied on throws of astragaloi, with a number cor- 
responding to each of their six sides. Examples survive from several cities in 
this south-western region of Lycia of interpretations inscribed on large stelai, 
with three of these relatively intact." There was uniformity in the procedures 
employed by these oracles: responses were ‘standardised’, with each oracle site 
delivering the same ones, or nearly so. These inscriptions were set up in public 


Figure 7.2 A bronze coin of Samos depicting two naked children casting astragaloi 
before the statue of Hera, from the reign of Valerian II ap 253—258; 
British Museum BM CGR10008 Ionia 396. Courtesy of the Trustees of 
the British Museum. 
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places in the cities by individual benefactors at their own expence, and dedi- 
cated (in the prescript) to Hermes: locations include an agora, theatre, temple 
and most famously, in the case of Termessos in Pisidia, on the inside of the 
city wall, prominently near the gates of the city, where the inscription could 
be easily consulted. Consultants were thus able to find an answer to their query 
without the need to consult an actual oracular centre: rather like a divinatory 
‘do-it-yourself mechanism. Setting up these inscriptions seems to have been 
viewed as a civic duty by various wealthy benefactors in these cities, who in 
this way provided readily accessible and ‘free-of-charge’ divination to the city’s 
inhabitants—as an important public amenity. 

There are in the fullest surviving examples fifty-six possible responses based on 
the throwing of the astragaloi; each response was named for a god, with response 
number one being for Olympian Zeus and then ranging through numerous 
gods until the fifty-sixth, who was Hermes Tetragonos. Fifty-six responses cor- 
responded to the numbers possible with throws of five astragaloi, the number 
generally employed (though at some sites it was seven dice). Responses were 
given in ascending order, so the first response was that to a cast of five ‘ones’, 
with the fifty-sixth of five ‘sixes’. In between one and fifty-six, there was an 
individual response to every possible combination, and each response was linked 
to a titular deity. So response twenty-two, to take a random example, was the 
result of throwing one six, two fours and two ones, with Ares as the god of the 
response: 


A six, two fours, and two ones. Total: Sixteen. Of Ares: 
Why do you hasten? For now stay quiet. There’s no opportunity yet. 
If you hasten it will be useless: you shall seek what is not attainable. 


As yet I do not see opportunities. With a little waiting you can achieve it.? 


Clearly, whatever was on the consultant’s mind when he (and possibly she) 
threw the astragaloi, Ares’ advice was to slow down, not to hurry, and although 
there are no opportunities at the present if he waits, success in his endeavour 
will be possible. Here, as with the other responses, the relevant deity provided 
a response which consultants applied to their own personal circumstances: the 
responses were not ambiguous, but rather were to be applied to the recipient’s 
own situation. 

In the same geographical area in which these astragaloi inscriptions and ora- 
cles are found, twelve sites possessed ‘alphabet oracles’, which were inscribed 
on stone in the late second century AD.* A preamble was followed by a list of 
the twenty-four letters of the Greek alphabet, with a response after each letter. 
‘Alpha’ for example, is followed by “You will carry off everything successfully’. 
A throw, or throws, of an astragalos, or several astragaloi, would give a num- 
ber corresponding to a letter in the Greek alphabet, which would provide the 
enquirer with a response.*’ One of these alphabet oracles has a necromantic 
aspect to it, being located at the tomb of Antiochos and Bianor, at Olympos in 
Asia Minor. Its alphabetic oracle inscription has a prescript which announces 
that the two possess ‘the gift of prophecy which Phoobos Apollo granted’, 
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which has descended to them from their ancestors. This gift is that which 
Kalchas claims for himself as mantis in the Iliad, using these very words. In 
death, this pair will make their mantic skills in this life available to those who 
consult them at their tomb.?' 


Sortes Astrampsychi 


Sortes Astrampsychi are known from a second-century AD literary work writ- 
ten under the name of one Astrampsychos, his name indicating the source of 
his inspiration — he is a ‘psychic of the stars’. Diogenes Laertius mentions him 
as one of many magoi before the time of Alexander the Great, but his identity 
1s clearly fictional. A Greek papyrus which dates from the third century Bc in 
Egypt provides evidence that there was an earlier version of the work: a list 
of questions, which presumably had answers, now lost, although this practice 
was not current in Greece in the classical period.” In the second-century AD 
version the Astrampsychos oracles consisted of a series of questions and answers, 
which continued to develop, with various additions, until in the ninth century Ap 
in Byzantium the procedure reached its final form. This consisted of a list of 
days — thirty in a lunar month, with each day having an ascription as to whether 
the book should be consulted on that day or not: ‘In the morning’; Don't use 
[at all]’;‘At the third hour’; and the like. 

‘Foreknowledge through numbers’ is how the introduction to Astrampsychos' 
work describes it and indicates how it was to be used: the consultant chose a 
question out of the 100 or so available, then thought of a number between one 
and ten (presumably hoping for divine inspiration in doing so), and added the 
value of that number to the number of the actual question. He then turned to a 
list to find that total number. Each of these was then followed by another num- 
ber between 1 and 103, which directed the reader to the relevant list of 103 
decades (list of 10), each of which had 10 possible numbered answers for each 
question; the original number chosen by the consultant between 1 and 10 was 
then used to selected the number which delivered the answer in that decade. 
Questions included numerous topics, largely in a ‘Will I . . . ? format, such as, 
“Will I have a long life?’ “Will I receive the dowry?’ and “Will I get the money?’ 

For example, a consultant could ask “Will my wife give birth to a baby?’ 
which is question 24. If they chose the number 5 that made 29; turning to the 
list of 103 numbers, the number 29 is followed by the number 56; turning to 
decade 56 and the list of answers 1—10, answer 5 is ‘She will give birth with 
great danger’. In this context, it can be noted that all of the questions which 
refer to gender indicate that the questioner is always expected to be a male.” 

Dice, alphabet and number oracles in the later Greek world reflect a trend 
towards the popularisation of oracular divination after the classical period: con- 
sultants at Delphi asked a question and had an oral response from the Pythia. 
But the oracular processes at Boura and those involved in lot oracles, such as 
the sortes Astrampsychi, had a pre-fashioned answer not requiring oracular 
inspiration, which was much handier and less costly than examining entrails or 
visiting an oracular shrine. Such divination provided specific and immediate 
answers to questions without the oracular fuss of travelling to a shrine, paying 
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a large fee, waiting for the appropriate consultation date and receiving a reply. 
Moreover, the enquirer was actively involved in the processes by throwing 
dice or consulting a book: they were participants in arriving at an answer, 
rather then being ‘passive’ consultants, and there was an element of control 
missing from either spontaneous divination or oracles which were solicited. 


Dreams: ‘Is it possible to see into the future or impossible?’ 


Moreover, what is a dream, and what is the reason that men in their sleep 
sometimes dream, and sometimes do not? Or is it the case that men always 
dream in their sleep, but sometimes do not remember? If this is true, then 
why? Is it possible to see into the future or impossible, and if it is possible, 
then in what way?? 
As early as line 63 in Book 1 of the Iliad dream-interpreters — oneiropoloi — are 
mentioned (by Achilles) in the context of the Greeks needing to interpret why 
Apollo has sent a plague against the Greeks: “Why don’t we ask some mantis 
or priest or even an interpreter of dreams (oneiropolos) — for a dream is also 
sent by Zeus’. Modern psychology, starting with Freud (Die Traumdeutung: The 
Interpretation of Dreams, which used his understanding of Greek interpretations 
of dreams as his starting point), has interpreted dreams as revealing the psy- 
chology of dreamers, expressing their past, present and future experiences, and 
fears. For ancient peoples, dreams were concerned with the future and were 
prophetic in nature, revealing what would happen. Whereas today dreams are 
usually seen as products of the subconscious self, for the Greeks dreams were 
direct messages sent by the gods with a particular purpose in mind, whether 
this was a message for a dreamer, such as a warning or reassurance, or even 
medical advice. Moreover these dreams, although sent to an individual, might 
not simply relate to this individual (though in the majority of cases they did), 
but were also a means by which the gods could send a message to a community 
as a whole, particularly as encouragement or advice.” When multiple occur- 
rences of exactly the same dream occurred, this was believed to ensure that the 
dreamer would take it seriously (and not put it aside as of no consequence). 
Dreams were oneiroi (singular oneiros), the expert dream-interpreter an onei- 
rokrites or oneiromantis, and the term oneiropolos appears in the Homeric 
poems and Herodotos.” Although dreams for medical purposes might involve 
undertaking a journey to a distant shrine of Asklepios, in order to ensure that 
an individual had a prophetic dream all he needed to do, as Synesios noted in 
the fourth century AD, was to pray and go to sleep. Moreover it was of course 
possible to experience a dream without having anticipated or solicited one.” 
Dream divination in the ancient Greek world is now described as oneiro- 
manteia, but whereas the Greeks used the term oneiromantis for the actual 
diviner, they did not use the expression oneiromanteia as such. Artemidoros, 
who was writing in the second century AD, used oneirokrisia.** Aeschylus in 
the fifth century BC speaks of an oneiromantis,” although oneirokrites is rela- 


tively common” and the feminine form oneirokritis points to the fact that 
y p 
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there were female practitioners of the art.°' Hipparchos, one of the Peisistratid 


tyrants of Athens, forgot, according to Herodotos, to consult the oneiropo- 
loi (dream-interpreters) about a dream prior to his assassination in 514 Bc: 
Herodotos makes this specific point, for an interpretation of the dream might 
have warned him of the assassination.” Pausanias thought that the manteis 
of past times, although not chresmologoi (oracle interpreters), were expert 
at explaining (giving an exegesis of) dreams, the flight of birds and entrails 
(splagchna),® and it is clear that the interpretation of dreams was primarily in 
the hands of those who specialised in this particular branch of divination, who 
might or might not be termed manteis. 


*Baneful dream’ 


In the Iliad, Book 2 the first dream in Greek literature occurs: a fateful dream 
which will cost the Greeks thousands of lives and see them nearly defeated 
by the Trojans: it is the backdrop to all that happens in the Iliad until Hektor 
kills Patroklos and Achilles returns to the bloody fray of battle. Zeus sends 
Agamemnon a dream in order to lure him into attacking the Trojans without 
the assistance of Achilles, who has withdrawn sulking to his tent. Zeus will thus 
give honour to Achilles and have many of the Greeks slain, to demonstrate 
that the Greeks cannot be victorious without Achilles, whom Agamemnon 
has insulted and stripped of his prize in Book 1. He therefore orders ‘Baneful 
Dream’ (oulos oneiros) to go to Agamemnon’s tent and instruct him to lead 
the Greeks into battle for the time is ripe to capture Troy. ‘Baneful Dream’ 
took the form of Nestor and hovered above Agamemnon’s head, spoke Zeus’ 
message and departed. He obeyed the ‘divine voice’, summoned the Greeks 
and informed them of the dream. Nestor (the real one, ironically) comments 
that if anyone else had had this dream they would have dismissed it, but it 
is Agamemnon who has dreamed it. So too at Lindos on Rhodes dreams of 
official persons were listened to. Yet this is not simply a ‘Baneful Dream’: it is a 
false prophecy of victory. Zeus manipulates Agamemnon’s belief in the verac- 
ity of dreams in order to bring destruction on the Achaeans; for the reader, 
the term ‘Baneful Dream’ predicts that this nocturnal vision of Nestor cannot 
be true. 


Dream tablets 


There is also a reference to an individual in the fourth century Bc, a descend- 
ant of the fifth-century Bc politician and general Aristeides ‘the Just’, who 
possessed a dream-interpretation tablet (pinakion oneirokritikon), from which 
he made a living by waiting in a special spot near the Iakcheion (the shrine 
of Iakchos, a companion of Dionysos) in Athens, for people to consult him. 
Those who wanted their dreams interpreted apparently knew where to find 
him. Alkiphron, in the second or third century Ap, similarly refers to the 
men near the shrine of Iakchos in Athens who have pinakes, with which they 
interpret dreams, and mentions that their interpretations cost two drachmas, 
probably slightly less than two days’ wages for a labourer at that time. Perhaps 
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this area became a regular venue for dream-interpretation from the time of 
Aristeides’ descendant. These pinakes, or tablets, presumably listed dreams and 
their interpretations, or the explanations of different components of dreams, 
and were clearly the stock in trade of the dream-interpreters who were avail- 
able for consultation in public places when required. 


Dreams as opposed to visions 


In the opening chapter of Book 1 of his Oneirokritika, Artemidoros com- 
mences with two basic definitions: enhypnion (something seen in sleep; plural: 
enhypnia) and oneiros (the dream itself; plural: oneiroi). He considers that 
some dreams simply reflect present circumstances, for example: those who are 
hungry or thirsty dream of food or water; those who are afraid dream of what 
terrifies them. This is not divinatory, but in sleep physical desires or emotions 
are transferred to a person’s sleeping thoughts. A sleeper will, he states, often 
see in sleep a ‘continuation’ of the day’s activities. Examples are: the lover 
who in his dream thinks he is with his beloved; the frightened man seeing the 
object which he fears; the hungry man who eats in his dream or the thirsty 
man who drinks. These are not predictions of the future but rather reflections 
of the dreamer's current situation," and as manifestations in sleep of the day's 
experiences they are not a vision nor prophetic. 

Such visions — enhypnia — disappear after sleep is over, but a real dream 
with its prediction of the future will arouse the soul once the dreamer is awake 
by ‘bringing about active engagement’. This is the oneiros, which actually 
reflects the future. A little later he adds to this category of non-significant 
dreams, or enhypnia, phantasmata (apparitions): these are dreams that he will 
not deal with at length because Artemon of Miletos and Phoibos of Antioch 
‘and many others’ have already done so.? Enhypnia, Artemidoros adds, are 
called ‘anxiety’ dreams and ‘petitionary’ dreams by some," and are clearly 
induced by a sleeper's worries and concerns. This categorisation points to 
existing classifications within the body of dreamlore. Those who live a mor- 
ally good life, he states, do not experience enhypnia or ‘similar fantasies of an 
irrational nature, but receive oneiroi which are divinatory in character ."! 

Having eliminated these enhypnia from being classified as dreams, 
Artemidoros then defines real dreams, oneiroi. Some are theorematic (with a 
direct message: theorematikoi) and others allegorical (symbolic: allegorikoi).” 
Theorematic dreams are those in which the dream actually comes true upon 
awakening or soon after. One of the examples he gives 1s of a man at sea who 
dreams he will be shipwrecked, which then takes happens the next day: the 
dream is a direct one.” No obscurity clouds its message and it is conveyed 
directly so that the dreamer has an unambiguous message to prepare himself 
for the immediate future. All the theorematic examples refer to events which 
occur immediately after the dream, which means that there would have been 
no time available for the lengthy, detailed examination which a complex dream 
would have necessitated. Allegorical dreams, however, are those in which the 
soul signifies that something will happen in the future through a symbolical 
allusion or an indirect reference to this event, and such dreams are very similar 
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to oracular responses, which can be quite clear and direct answers to the ques- 
tions posed, or alternatively obscure and in need of detailed scrutiny. He makes 
a deliberate decision not to discuss in detail the meaning of a vision (horama) 
or an oracular response (chrematismos): “I consider that anyone who does not 
immediately comprehend these will be unable to grasp someone else's detailed 


explanation of them’.”* 


What's in a dream? 


Even the Stoic philosophers, who believed in all forms of divination, saw 
some dreams as non-divinatory in nature. This may well have been a way of 
explaining why some dreams do not come true, and these were viewed by 
the Stoics simply as phasmata (visions) with no relationship to future reality. 
According to Diogenes of Oinoanda Epicurus (241—270 Bc) criticised the 
Stoic view of these non-divinatory phasmata (i.e., that they were not ‘real’ 
dreams and did not come true), as he did not see them as 'skiagraphemata of 
the dianoia’ (‘figments of the imagination’, so to speak), but instead sought a 
rational explanation for them. They are not ‘void’ (kena: ‘nothingnesses’), but 
are projections of and emanate from objects, and have a concrete substance 
(but, as with the Stoic position, still non-divinatory).” On the other hand, 
although the Stoics reduced these phasmata to nothingnesses, the natural phi- 
losopher Demokritos of Abdera (born c.460 Bc), according to Diogenes of 
Oinoanda (see below), went too far in the other direction and attributed too 
much significance to them:”° these phasmata do not, Diogenes argued, ‘possess 
sensation and the power to reason and actually chat with us'.7 

Within Diogenes’ inscription at Oinoanda, which summarises the philos- 
ophy of Epicurus, he gives a letter by Epicurus written to his mother, the 
so-called ‘Letter to Mother’, in which he reassures her about a dream she has 
had of him.” Epicurus mother had apparently written to him in a state of 
concern about phasmata of him she had seen in a dream, for he writes back to 
her that she must be brave and not think that phasmata of him are evil.” To 
allay her fears he replies that having visions of those who are absent from sight 
gives rise to the greatest terror, but that if these are examined they will be seen 
to appear exactly as if one were to see them in the flesh.?? Visions are not tan- 
gible but they are intelligible. Phasmata emanate from objects and then imprint 
themselves on the subconscious during sleep. These visions therefore cannot 
be divinely sent but arise as a process of physical causality.?! 

Plutarch notes that Demokritos and Epicurus both agreed that eidola ema- 
nated from objects — everything from kitchen pots and pans, to plants and 
animals. Eidola here are presumably the equivalent of the term phasmata used 
in Diogenes’ inscription in discussing the ideas of the Stoics, Demokritos and 
Epicurus on images. Epicurus, Plutarch notes, goes no further with the subject 
apart from this definition of emanation,? whereas Democritus argued that the 
eidola jostle amongst the living and take up their plans and emotions and then 
‘report’ these to the dreamer. Demokritos not only believed in divination? 
but, according to Cicero, thought that the souls of those dreaming were led 
to do so by external visions;** these must be the equivalent of the phasmata. 
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Demokritos wrote a work entitled Concerning Eidola or Foreknowledge of the 
Future (Pronoia) in which his views on eidola-phasmata would have been 
presented.? According to Plutarch, Demokritos describes the eidola pen- 
etrating the body through pores and speaking to the sleeper; this led to the 
Epicurean criticism of ‘chatty’ images discussed above. 

Although Epicurus did not pursue the definition, his follower Diogenes 
of Oinoanda does explain how images come to appear in the mind at night. 
During the day the eyes see phasmata flowing from objects and the sightings of 
these phasmata are absorbed by the soul: the first sightings open up pores in the 
body (a similar train of thought to that of Demokritos) through which similar 
images can subsequently make their way, even in sleep. This explains why and 
how dreams occur, and by giving them a rational explanation deprives them of 
a prophetic character.?? Lucretius the Roman poet has a full (perhaps overfull) 
explication of Epicurus’ meaning in this regard." 

Epicurus ‘rejected all divination (mantike)’, according to Diogenes Laertius.?? 
Cicero notes that he 1s the main exception to the rule of philosophers who 
believed in divination.? At the heart ofthis denunciation was his belief that the 
gods did exist, but they were not interested 1n human affairs or the universe in 
general. Therefore, although not stated explicitly, the gods did not forewarn 
mortals through dreams.” Epicurus’ disbelief in dreams was a corollary to his 
refutation of divination.” 

‘Methodists’, who called themselves after their ‘method’ of practising 
medicine and were influenced by Epicurus, did not deal with dreams as far 
can be determined by the extant texts and fragments of their works, and also 
appear to have disbelieved in them as divinatory.?" Herophilos of Chalcedon 
(c.330—260 Bc) practised medicine in Alexandria,” and was known for his 
anatomical discoveries and his writings, Anatomica, On Pulses, Midwifery, and 
Against Common Opinions, all preserved now only in fragments. One frag- 
ment of his works preserved separately by three ancient authors shows that 
Herophilos was also interested in dreams:?' 


Herophilos states that some dreams are inspired by a god and come into 
being out of necessity, while others are natural and occur when the soul 
creates an image (eidolon) for itself of what is beneficial for it and of what 
will take place next, while others are diverse and arise spontaneously 
according to the effect of the images, when we see what we desire, as 
occurs in the case of those who make love in their sleep to the women 
they love. 


A further fragment, quoted by the Byzantine writer John Lydus (ap 490-c.560), 
notes that Herophilos stated that dreams are divinely sent, in contrast to the 
view of Demokritos (the pre-Sokratic philosopher), who argued that they 
take place according to the parastaseis (manifestations) of eidola (images). 
Herophilos follows the view of the Hippokratic author On Dreams (prob- 
ably of the fouth century Bc) that some dreams are sent by the gods, whereas 
others are the product of the soul. He categorises three types of dreams: the 
first which are divinely sent and which ‘arise out of necessity’ induced by 
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the gods; the second are ‘natural’ dreams created by the soul which are not 
predictive (these are almost a form of nocturnal ‘daydreaming’, as when we 
dream of what we want to happen rather than what is going to happen in 
the future); and the third type of dream is that in which the dreamers see 
what they desire to see and is auto-suggestive as, for example, when based 
on the dreamer’s sexual desire for a particular woman. This third category is 
not ‘mixed’ in the sense that such dreams are a mix of the two other types 
of dream already given: the divinely sent and arising out of necessity and the 
natural ones based on the soul projecting an image (eidolon).? Rather the 
third type is a mixture of images, not to the soul's advantage but rather deriv- 
ing from the body's desires (showing us what we wish to see). Therefore it is 
important not to postulate an understanding of these three categories which 
1s too elaborate or complex, for they are fairly straightforward and need not 
represent an elaborate theory of dreaming." He shows no interest in diag- 
nosing the body's physical state from dreams, and so differs markedly from 
Hippokrates himself (see below). 


Dreams as coincidences 


Aristotle (384—322 BC) was particularly interested in dreams, and wrote three 
treatises on this topic: On Sleep, On Dreams, and Concerning Divination in Sleep, 
with the latter providing a slightly sceptical look at oneirokrisia." These three 
form an interconnected discourse on the sleep phenomenon, with the begin- 
ning of On Sleep setting out the fundamental questions that Aristotle pursues 
in these short works: What is sleep? What are dreams? Do dreams allow the 
future to be foreseen? At the conclusion of On Divination in Sleep he tells the 
reader that these three questions have been answered: the three works are to 
be considered an entity.” 

On Sleep opens with Aristotle setting out to enquire about the nature 
and characteristics of sleeping and waking. He is interested in the distinction 
between the two, what causes sleep, and the physical and verbal actions of 
people when asleep. His view is that dreams reflect the objects the dreamer has 
encountered when awake, and that people see ‘echoes’ of these when asleep. 
Dreams are, therefore, nocturnal perceptions of what is encountered when 
fully awake and with all senses fully operational. Aristotle is led to a considera- 
tion of the most marked phenomenon of this state: that dreams only occur 
during sleep.” 

His On Dreams considers whether dreams pertain to the faculty of thought, 
or that of sense-perception. He also considers the origins of dreams (oneiro- 
genesis), and argues briefly that dreams are a residue of the perceptions of the 
senses when the body is awake. These perceptions persist when the dreamer 
falls asleep, and these residual perceptions in sleep then become in themselves 
objects which are perceived. Accordingly the dream is an image based on the 
perceptions of the sense organs. In much the same way a mirror will reflect 
the object before it and retain the image, with the distortion depending on 
the quality of the mirror. Of course, not every image seen in sleep is actu- 
ally a dream, but could be based on continued perception of the senses, even 
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when asleep, of occurrences in its environment, such as the light of a lamp, 
the crowing of roosters, or the barking of dogs." 

Aristotle’s view of the belief that dreams are divinatory is outlined in his On 
Divination in Sleep, which opens as follows: 


As to the divination which takes place in sleep, and which is said to come 
about through dreams, it is not easy either to deride it or believe in it. That 
everyone, or at least many people, consider that dreams contain something 
meaningful, makes us believe the concept, in as much as it is based on 
experience. However, the fact we can see no reasonable cause why this 
should be so makes us suspicious of it; for, quite apart from its implausibil- 
ity in other respects, it is ridiculous to consider that it is god who sends 
dreams, and that he sends them not to the best and wisest, but to people 
indiscriminately." 


He explains dreams as natural, non-divine phenomena (not sent by god), but 
also wards off any possible criticism by those who swear that their dreams have 
come true by carefully arguing a theory of coincidences: people connect their 
dreams with subsequent events that actually have nothing to do with the dream. 


Antiphon 


Cicero towards the beginning of his On Divination has a section on Greek 
philosophers and divination, especially oneirological (see further below).'” 
He notes that Xenophanes, the sixth-century Bc philosopher, completely 
and utterly rejected divination," but that all other philosophers, except for 
Epicurus, did not. As Plutarch notes, Epicurus (341—270 sc) the philosopher 
and his followers, the Epicureans, were contemptuous of oracles and such like. 
Demokritos of Abdera, a sixth-century Bc pre-Sokratic philosopher, believed 
in divination (his ideas would be attacked by Epicurus) as, Cicero notes, did 
the Peripatetic philosophers at Athens (the Peripatetic School of philosophy 
was founded by Aristotle: peripatos, a place for walking).* But one of their 
number, Dikaiarchos (writing about 300 Bc), although accepting dream divina- 
tion, and divination when under the influence of frenzy (Cicero uses the Latin 
word furor, which is much stronger than the Greek word mania), ‘rejected all 
other kinds’. 

Antiphon the oneirokrites in the fifth century Bc not only wrote the first 
dream manual,!° but also was the first to claim that he was a far better onei- 
rokrites than any other; a claim Artemidoros would also make for himself 
centuries later. Quintus, Cicero's brother, one ofthe speakers in Cicero's work, 
mentions Antiphon's theory of the nature of dream-interpretation as being a 
technical skill (an artificial interpretation: artificiosa), rather than inspired (a 
natural interpretation: naturalis). As well as being 'artificial as a skill, it was also 
reducible to being written down and applied by readers of dream manuals to 
their own specific dreams." 

Cicero quotes two of Antiphon's dream interpretations. In the first, the 
dreamer was a runner about to set out for the Olympic contests who dreamed 
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he was riding in a chariot drawn by four horses. When he awoke, he went to 
a dream-interpreter who gave as his view the interpretation that the runner 
would be victorious in his competition, for winning was implied by the horses’ 
speed and strength. But then the athlete went to consult Antiphon, who inter- 
preted his dream differently: that he would certainly lose, as four (the horses) 
ran ahead of him. 

His second example is that of another athlete and he comments at this 
point that ‘the books of both Chrysippos and Antipater are full of dreams 
such as these’. Chrysippos (c.280—207 Bc) used Antiphon’s work on dreams. ^? 
According to Cicero, ? he like Antipater (discussed below) ‘collected many 
frivolous dreams, seeking out those which declare the interpreter's clever- 
ness when explained with Antiphon's method of interpretation'.!" Cicero has 
apparently not read Antiphon directly, but is drawing on these two authors for 
these dreams and Antiphon's interpretations. In the second dream recounted, 
another runner told a dream-interpreter that he had dreamed of having been 
changed into an eagle: the interpreter gave what was presumably the standard 
response that as the eagle was the fastest of all birds he would definitely be the 
winner. Antiphon, however, disagreed: as the eagle 1s always driving away and 
chasing other birds, it itself is always last." 

Antiphon's work was not a straightforward one of dream-interpretation in 
which a dream was given followed by a standard interpretation. Rather, it 
seems that various dreams were presented, followed by the expected response 
of a dream-interpreter and then by the more sophisticated, nuanced and con- 
tradictory interpretation of Antiphon himself.'? This collection of dreams had 
a format of juxtaposed, contradictory interpretations to explain how dreams 
should be interpreted, with the underlying emphasis on the fact that dreams 
needed a sophisticated 'analysis'.!? Significantly, Antiphon's dreams and inter- 
pretations are described specifically by Diogenes of Oinoanda,'" to discredit 
both dream-interpretation and the view that dreams could have multiple inter- 
pretations. 


Artemidoros 


Artemidoros of Daldis’ dream interpretations were not simply ‘one size fits 
all'. He advised his son to be aware of local customs, after distinguishing 
the ‘common customs’ held by all races: worshipping the gods, nurturing 
children, ‘yielding to women and to sexual intercourse with them’, being 
awake during the day and sleeping at night, resting when fatigued, living 
both indoors and outside. Other customs, however, he states, belong to some 
ethnic groups and not to others (for example, everyone eats fish except the 
Syrians who worship the goddess Astarte) and this will affect the interpreta- 
tions of their dreams.'° 

For example, if a slave dreams he is an ephebos, one of the eighteen year 
olds subject to military training, this means that the slave will be free, for only 
the free can be an ephebos (plural: epheboi). But for craftsmen and public 
speakers, to dream of being an ephebos means one year of unemployment, for 
the epheboi keep their right hand under their cloak during their service as it 
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must not perform ‘deeds or words’, only military service. In places, however, 
where the epheboi serve for three years and not one, then the dream signi- 
fies unemployment for that number of years. In each case, a dream has to be 
interpreted according to local practice and occupations.''® Moreover, the inter- 
preter not only needs to know the full and precise details of a dream, but also 
needs to know the background of his dreamer: 


It is advantageous — indeed, not just advantageous but necessary — for the 
dreamer as well as for the dream-interpreter that the interpreter knows 
the dreamer’s identity, profession, birth, financial status, state of health 
and age." 


Ways in which the same dream will have different outcomes for different 
dreamers are made clear in the case of the seven women who each had the same 
identical dream: that they gave birth to a serpent. One woman was rich, one a 
priest’s wife, one a prophet’s daughter, one a prostitute, one was immoral, one 
was a slave and one was sick when she experienced her dream. All the children 
of the women who had this dream turned out differently: the son of the rich 
woman who could afford to educate her son became an orator; the son of the 
priest’s wife became a hierophantes (a sacred official, literally ‘revealer of sacred 
rites’); the son of the prophet’s daughter became a ‘most excellent prophet in 
the temple of Apollo’; the prostitute’s son became a frequent adulterer; the 
disreputable woman had a son who was caught stealing and was beheaded; 
the slave’s son became a runaway slave; and the sick woman’s child became a 
paralytic. This particular example is given by Artemidoros to give his son ‘some 
practice in the concept of similarities’ and how identical dreams could have 
different interpretations. ''® 

Many dreams interpreted by Artemidoros concerned sexual intercourse or 
the sexual organs. These are not interpreted in a Freudian manner (such as 
a repressed sexual state), but purely in predicative terms. For Artemidoros, 
dreams of the penis were nearly always auspicious, and a long section on sexual 
dreams ends Book 1, covering topics such as dreams of brothels, sex with slaves 
(male or female) or women known or unknown, masturbation, and illegal and 
incestuous intercourse, along with a lengthy section on intercourse with one’s 
mother: ‘The case of one’s mother 1s both complicated and multifaceted and 
allows many different interpretations — something that not all dream-interpreters 
have perceived'.'? Most famous, of course, is the example of Oedipus who 
actually had intercourse with his mother, but another dream with a historical 
context is that of Hippias when he accompanied the Persians in their invasion 
of Attika in 490 Bc, who dreamed that he slept with his mother, which he 
took as indicating that he would return to power in his native land. Next day, 
however, he stumbled at Marathon and in a fit of sneezing one of his teeth fell 
out. Although he groped in the sand he did not find it, and interpreted this as 
meaning that he would never recover Attika. His tooth now possessed his share 
of it and this indicated the dream’s hidden meaning. 

Despite interpreting hundreds of dreams, Artemidoros states that he did not, 
as Aristotle did, enquire whether dreams come from the gods or from within, 
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caused by the dreamer's soul.'*! Artemidoros views Apollo as the inspiration 
for his own work on dreams,'” but not in the sense of Apollo providing the 
interpretations, or the dreams themselves suggesting these. He proposed a sys- 
tem of dream interpretation which was empirical and scientific, based on a full 
knowledge of the dream and discounting dreams which were not prophetic. 
A wide range of factors concerning the dreamer’s social background, gender 
and occupational background had to be considered. Such an interpretation 
was nuanced and guided by various circumstances surrounding the dreamer, 
whereas Artemidoros’ various categories and subcategories reveal an attempt to 
systemise dream interpretation. 

Artemidoros then proceeds to qualify this view by noting that some private 
citizens and poor men have actually had public dreams in the past which they 
‘publicly proclaimed, wrote down, or published’. In these cases they were 
believed because the dreams were fulfilled.'*? Yet he also argues, which some- 
what contradicts this statement, that in the case of dreams that affect the whole 
city, these are sent to a number of ordinary citizens and not just a single indi- 
vidual, and if a crucial dream is sent to only one person, that person will be 
one of the city’s officials, priests or prophets. Dream epiphanies at Lindos on 
Rhodes, for example, were sent to individuals who had official status: a chief 
magistrate and two priests (see below). So in public dreams there is a fur- 
ther important variable in dream-interpretation: the sociopolitical status of the 
dreamer. For example, when people dream they are made of gold or silver, for 
the slave it means they will be sold, whereas a poor man will acquire wealth 
and the rich man will be the victim of plots against him.'?* 

In Book 2, Artemidoros states that he will not record dreams that have 
actually come true as such a work could not claim authenticity, but he notes 
that Geminos of Tyre wrote three books (second century ap), Demetrios of 
Phaleron (Athens) five books (born c.350 Bc), and Artemon of Miletos twenty- 
two books on precisely this subject, ^ while his own Book 5 (first century AD), 
written at some time after this statement in Book 2, is in fact a catalogue of 
dreams known to have come true. 


Poseidonios of Apamea and deathbed prediction 


Herophilos was the first to attempt to classify dreams according to their nature, 
and later the Stoic Poseidonios (c.135—151 Bc) also employed a threefold 
classification, probably building on Herophilos and Stoic conceptions of the 
dream, though his tripartite division differs significantly from Herophilos’ (see 
above). Poseidonios was born in Apamea in Syria, but moved to Rhodes, 
which became his philosophical base as he travelled extensively throughout the 
Mediterranean. Although primarily a Stoic philosopher, he was a polymath and 
also wrote works of history and ethnography. He was a believer in deathbed 
prophecy: 


That men who are about to die have the power of prophecy is shown by 
Poseidonios in his well-known example of a man from Rhodes who on 
his death-bed named six men of the same age and said which of them was 
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to die first, which second and then the rest in order. Poseidonios considers 
that there are three ways in which men dream under the influence of the 
gods: firstly, the soul itself can see the future because of its kinship with the 
gods; secondly the air is full of immortal souls on which the signs of truth 
are already exhibited; and thirdly the gods themselves talk to men when 
they are asleep." 


Quintus, in arguing with his brother concerning the validity of dreams as divi- 
natory, relates dreams from Roman literature as well as several examples from 
Greek history: the dreams of the mother of Dionysios (I of Syracuse, 430—367 Bc); 
the mother of Phalaris of Akragas; Sokrates when in prison; Xenophon 
described in the Anabasis; Eudemos’ dream of the death of Alexander of Pherai; 
and a dream of Sophokles concerning temple theft, as well as dreams of non- 
Greeks as recorded by Greek historians. Quintus also relates a dream of his own 
and one of his brother's, with interpretations given for both. Cicero has drawn 
the historical dreams from Greek sources" and these reflect the role dreams 
played in the historical narrative of the Greeks. 

To counter the objection that many dreams are ‘false’, Quintus comments 
that this may happen because their meaning is hidden. What can cause dreams 
to be untrustworthy, Quintus argues, has already been discussed by Plato, who 
in the Republic argued that the soul replete with food and wine would experi- 
ence dreams related to vicious propensities—incest; carnal knowledge of gods, 
men and even beasts; and murder—because the carnal and bestial nature of the 
dreamer would dominate. In contrast, the sober and abstemious dreamer, with 
his soul’s faculties unharmed and unsurfeited, will have dreams whose divina- 
tory character can be trusted." 

Quintus continues that Plato's views are to be preferred to those of Epicurus 
and Karneades (head of the Academy in the second century Bc) who, accord- 
ing to him, argued one way and then another on dream divination. Epicurus 
did not believe in the divinatory efficacy of dreaming, as he explained the 
world in physical terms and did not see the gods as having any effect on or 
interest in humanity and therefore did not believe in divination; charges were 
made against him that he did not in fact believe in the gods.'? Rather, Quintus 
continues, Plato clearly maintained that one should prepare oneself for dream- 
ing accurately by eating and drinking in moderation. And it is for this reason, 
Quintus argues, that the Pythagoreans were forbidden to eat beans, for this 
vegetable produces flatulence, a condition of the body preventing the mind's 
search for truth. From here, Quintus then turns to the topic of accurate proph- 
ecy by dying men, and discusses in this context Poseidonios' three categories 
of dream inspiration. Later, he also mentions that Poseidonios had argued that 
divination came from (in the order that they are given), the god, fate and 
nature. 

Poseidonios’ first proposition is that the mind can foretell the future through 
dreams as the mind has a kinship with the divine: this is related to Orphic 
notions of the divine spark within mortals, or Pindar's views that in humans 
there is an element of the divine. Poseidonios' daimones, his second cause, 
exist in the air and contain 'clear marks of truth', and are in a sense entities 
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halfway between gods and mortals. Stoics, in particular, believed in daimones: 
Diogenes Laertius notes that a portion of the human soul is a daimon, but that 
there are also daimones who look after mortals and are in contact with them, 
and comments in his Life of Pythagoras that the air is full of heroes and daimones, 
which send dreams as well as signs of illness and health, not only to human 
beings but also to beasts (sheep and cattle: unlike Aristotle who did not allow 
that animals could dream); purifications, lustrations, all types of divination, 
and omens (kledones) belong to daimones and heroes.?! Poseidonios clearly 
believes that these daimones, like the gods, can cause mortals to dream, and 
Cicero probably took this second formulation of dream genesis from his work 
in five books On Heroes and Daimones. For Poseidonios the daimones were cre- 
ated from the ether and were either ‘set on fire’ or ‘partitioned’ (daiomenou) 
from it." Elsewhere he argued that every part of the cosmos, which he and 
other Stoics defined as the physical cosmos in its entirety, including gods and 
men, is imbued with intelligence. This relates, however directly, to his idea 
that the mind is related to the gods and to the air, which is full of daimones, 
and thus can convey prophetic truth.’ 


The iamata (cures) of Asklepios 


Iatromantis (healing mantis) was a term first used in Greek literature. by 
Aeschylus, of Apollo and Asklepios,'** but iatromanteia (divinatory curing) as 
a term is a modern usage. Over the course of many hundreds of years from 
the fifth century BC, thousands of sick and suffering Greeks, many of them 
pilgrims who had made a long and arduous journey, visited the healing shrine 
of Asklepios in Epidauros, or made their way to a local Asklepios shrine 
(Asklepieion) nearer at hand. Here they prayed and performed rituals before 
lying down in the sacred abaton (a shrine building), in the expectation that 
Asklepios would appear to them in a dream at night and cure them of their 
affliction. Despite Apollo's role as a healing god — he was also the sender of 
plagues — it was Asklepios, Apollo's son, who was identified by the Greeks by 
the end of the fifth century BC as their main healing deity. In this process he 
had assistants, principally his daughter Hygieia (Hygiene), who appears con- 
spicuously in the iconographic healing record but also, curiously, his sacred 
serpent and the various dogs making the sanctuary of Epidauros their home. 
A particularly fine silver coin from Epidauros shows a seated Asklepios with a 
dog under his chair, a snake coiling vertically from ground level to Asklepios’ 
outstretched right hand and a staff in his left." 

In his many statues, Asklepios is shown with a staff around which a snake 
is entwined, a symbol of regeneration and life through the shedding of its skin 
to be ‘reborn’ annually with a new one, and which, today, is still a symbol of 
medicine and health care. His staff itself may even be an admission of his own 
empathy towards those with ailments. For nearly 1,000 years his was a popular 
and enduring cult, owing not only to the cures with which he was credited 
but also to his amiable personality, in which he demonstrated the human traits 
of easily appeased anger, a sense of humour, care for individuals and empathy 
for suffering. ^ 
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Coming relatively late as a god to the pantheon, his cult spread through- 
out Greece, principally in the fifth century Bc, through his services to grateful 
patients and cities in crisis. At each of his sanctuaries, the Asklepieia (singular: 
Asklepieion), there was an abaton, in which the sick slept and hoped for a dream 
from the god, with this process being known in traditional scholarship as 'incu- 
bation'. His most popular sanctuaries were at Epidauros, Kos and Pergamon, but 
there were literally hundreds of Asklepieia dotted across the Greek world by the 
second century AD, including one under the Akropolis at Athens." 

When Thersandros of Halieis inadvertently brought a snake back with him 
from Epidauros — entwined around the axle of his cart — Delphi was consulted, 
and Apollo 'divined and gave an oracle’ to establish the cult of Asklepios in 
the city of Halieis.? An Epidaurian serpent was an important element in the 
spread of the cult: Asklepios took the form of his sacred serpent and accompa- 
nied his new worshippers on a journey to establish his cult wherever it might 
be needed: both the Athenians in the 420s sc’ and the Romans in the 290s Bc 
introduced the healing cult to their cities in this way.'*° 

At Epidauros in the fourth century Bc the temple authorities inscribed 
the records of the cures of patients which had taken place in the abaton; six 
massive limestone slabs (stelai, singular stele), some fairly well preserved, con- 
tain accounts of the illnesses, experiences and cures of those seeking help, and 
Pausanias saw and described them. Some of these were copied from individual 
dedications recording the cures of the dedicatees; others were cures which had 
been preserved in oral memory or which had occurred in the priests’ lifetimes. 
This epigraphic practice was copied at Lebena in Crete, on Kos (these have not 
survived) and at Rome.'! Such cures were known as iamata (singular iama), and 
the heading of the first stele of inscribed cures at Epidauros reads, “The iamata of 
Apollo and Asklepios'.'? This is the only mention of his father in cure records, 
yet credit is given to Apollo as Asklepios’ father and the god of plagues and sick- 
nesses (most notoriously the famous plague described in Homer’s Iliad Book 1). 

These iamata have provoked different reactions amongst those who have 
studied them. Incredible cures — such as Kleio, who had been pregnant for five 
years, came and slept in the abaton, and then (having left the sanctuary), gave 
birth to a son who could immediately walk (presumably because he was about 
four years old at this time!) — have aroused scepticism in modern readers. This 
is not new and a few of the iamata deal precisely with this theme. Ambrosia of 
Athens who was blind in one eye came to Epidauros and laughed at the iamata 
and the illnesses Asklepios claimed to have healed. She then slept in the abaton 
and had a dream in which Asklepios stood over her and said he would cure 
her, but she would need to dedicate a silver pig as a token of her ignorance; 
one Kaphasias (suffering from pain in a foot) was also a critic of the sanctuary, 
but learnt better when he was cured.!? 

When Asklepios appeared to an unwell person in a dream, this was an 
epiphany (as with Athena at Lindos; see below), with the god himself often 
laying his hands on the sick individual as the main curative approach. Many of 
these iamata are couched in the language of prophecy. Ithmonike in her dream 
asked the god if she would conceive a daughter (i.e., "Will I have a daughter?) 
and she did. Another slept in the santuary in order to receive guidance ‘about 
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having children', and Asklepios asked if she would like a boy or a girl. When 
she expressed a desire for a son, the god predicted that she would have one — 
and she did. In others no question is asked: the suppliant's complaint is clear 
and the god makes a prophecy: ‘if you do this, you will be healed’. So the 
prophecy is therefore conditional, as with Ambrosia who would be healed if 
she made a dedication. Similar is the case of Pandaros, who had some sort of 
markings or disfiguration on his head. He was told that when he went outside 
the abaton he was to take off his head fillet and dedicate it in the temple, and 
when he carried out this instruction, he was cured. 

In Asklepieia the abaton (plural: abata) was quite separate from the temple, 
as the physical remains of both the temples and abata indicate; that is, sick 
people did not sleep in the god's temple itself. Pausanias notes this specifically 
in the case of Epidauros, as well as the fact that women who went there for 
childbirth had to leave the sanctity of the abaton and go outside the sanctuary 
grounds before giving birth to avoid polluting the sanctuary (as Kleio had to).'* 
Actual cult procedures can hardly be reconstructed from the Epidaurian iamata 
as these provide few details; for example, a mute lad came to the Asklepieion 
at Epidauros and performed the preliminary sacrifices and ‘customary rites’. An 
inscribed law from the Amphiaraion at Oropos (see below) requires that those 
visiting the shrine pay the fee and sleep in the abaton, with the sexes segre- 
gated, and this was presumably also the case at Epidauros. Aristophanes' comic 
description in Wealth, in which the god of wealth, Ploutos (who is blind), is to 
be cured by Asklepios, so that he no longer gives riches to the wrong people, 
provides details of the dedication of sacrificial cakes, after which the consultants 
lay down in the abaton. 

At the Asklepieion in Pergamon, those incubating in the hope of a dream 
cure abstained from the cheese and meat of goats for one day prior to their 
incubation. At Acharaka consultants who were unwell could be left for sev- 
eral days in the healing caves without any food, since it was thought that a 
surfeit of food affected the ability to dream."'^ These dietary restrictions apply 
to dream cults — but not to them all — and to Trophonios, as noted above. 
Otherwise consultants were relatively free of restrictions, though sexual activ- 
ity was denied would-be dreamers, once again at the Pergamon Asklepieion 
where this restriction and that on food indicate a punctiliousness which seems 
absent from other Asklepieia, where as long as incubants carried out the cor- 
rect sacrificial and prayer rituals, all was expected to go well." Cult regulations 
at Asklepieia do not usually provide specific details about the regulations for 
those ‘seeking a cure from the god’,'** but they had to do so in accordance with 
whatever rules applied at a particular sanctuary. 

Asklepios’ most famous patient, who himself wrote about the dreams he 
experienced, was Aelius Aristeides, perhaps a compulsive hypochondriac who 
was a faithful worshipper of the god. In his Sacred Tales (i-vi) the reader encoun- 
ters a long-suffering worshipper willing to do whatever the god advised, even 
blood-letting, against medical advice, if the god commanded it. In the Sacred 
Tales a number of Aristeides’ nocturnal visions are described (some 130 dreams 
over a forty-year period from ap 130-171), and how he obeyed the god’s 
instructions so delivered." He was an enthusiastic and regular visitor to the 
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Asklepieion at Pergamon, and in addition to the Sacred Tales he kept a note- 
book of his dreams, which comprise some 300,000 lines of text. His writings 
reveal his fervent gratitude to the god for his help on numerous occasions. In 
Aristeides’ dreams, Asklepios ordered him to undertake various actions as part 
of a curative process, and so these were prescriptive dreams rather than heal- 
ing epiphanies. When Aristeides obeyed, he was cured and considered the god 
responsible for his numerous recoveries from his various ailments. ^" 

At the Asklepieion at the Piraeus harbour in Athens, and at Amphiaraos’ 
shrine at Oropos (see Figure 7.6), the consultants who were cured some- 
times dedicated impressive stone reliefs of their experiences, such as that 
of the woman being cured at the Piraeus by Asklepios with his daughter 
Hygieia looking on, depicting the epiphany of the god she had experienced 
(Figure 7.3).?'! Asklepios’ sanctuary at the Piraeus, as at other places, would 
have contained a standing cult statue, with the walls hung with marble scenes 
of divine cures.'? In some centres, it was usual for those restored to health 
to leave behind a life-size terracotta model of the part of the body which had 
been cured, with the largest collection of terracotta body parts coming from 
Corinth's Asklepieion.? 


Amphiaraos 


Amphiaraos the hero-god provided cures at his healing sanctuary at Oropos, 
on the border between Attika and Boiotia, though his cult remained localised: 
this was his only shrine. He had originally been a mortal mantis, but was one 
of the warrior heroes of the Seven against Thebes saga; when the other six were 


Figure 7.3 Asklepios heals a sleeping woman as his daughter Hygieia looks on; the 
woman’s family, left hands raised in adoration, worship the divinities; 
fourth-century Bc limestone relief; Piraeus NM 405. Courtesy of Foto 
Marburg, Art Resource 82052. 
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killed in battle, Zeus ‘saved’ Amphiaraos by having the earth swallow him up, 
chariot, horses and all (Figure 7.4).5* As a mantis, described by Apollodoros 
the mythographer as ‘foreknowing’, Amphiaraos had attempted to dissuade the 
others from participating in the attack on Thebes, but as with other manteis 
who foresee their own doom he did not attempt to escape it,’ and like many 
historical manteis, he was also a warrior. 

Amphiaraos gave the Thebans a choice: he would either assist them as an 
ally (i.e., in battle as a warrior) or as a mantis, and they chose the former." 
Pausanias calls him one of the Melampodidai and, as the great-grandson of 
Melampous, Amphiaraos belonged to one of the most prestigious man- 
tic families. ^? Various Athenian comedies entitled Amphiaraos, by Platon, 
Apollodoros Karystios, Philippides and Aristophanes, might have been parodies 
of the expedition of the Seven against Thebes, or perhaps included references to 
Amphiaraos being swallowed up and emerging as a healing deity. ^? 

An archaic Corinthian volute krater (Figure 7.5),'° lost from the Berlin 
museum in World War IL*' shows a variety of small creatures amongst the 
human protagonists involved in Amphiaraos’ departure for Thebes: a hedge- 
hog, lizard and a hare are all depicted under Amphiaraos’ outstretched legs as 
he strides into his chariot to stand next to his driver, Baton. There is also a 
white owl perching on the head of one of the horses, and, on the right-hand 
column of the building in the background, so that it appears to the viewer to 
be in front of the horses, a scorpion. Another lizard (far left) and a snake, with 
a bird behind it perhaps in pursuit, are shown above the head of the mantis, 
and complete a very extensive display of fauna. So many creatures can only be 
divinatory in nature, pointing to the ominous nature of the departure. Names 
are given to all the human protagonists: the seated figure on the very far right 
(just before the handle), with his right hand on his head, clearly distressed at 


i —, 


Figure 7.4 Amphiaraos in his four-horse chariot sinking into the earth and looking up 
at a seated figure, presumably Zeus. From the outer southern wall of the 
Trysa heroon, early fourth century Bc, limestone relief (badly weathered), 
register approximately 51 cm high. Courtesy of the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum Vienna. 
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the scene and labelled as Halimedes, might be a mantis who knows what is 
about to happen to Amphiaraos (who himself knows his own doom). Lizards 
are found on a variety of vases, especially Corinthian ones, often in association 
with departure scenes.’ Although the archaic Corinthian volute krater scene 
is often discussed, it has not been analysed in the context of divination, and 
serves to indicate the dangers of decontextualised iconographic study. 

At the Amphiaraion (the correct Boiotian spelling) at Oropos the earliest 
archaeological remains of the sanctuary appear to be classical. Herodotos 
records consultations which took place in the late sixth and early fifth centuries BC, 
and states that Croesus sent offerings to the shrine of Amphiaraos. Later, he 
reports that when Mys was sent by Mardonios to consult the Greek oracular 
centres concerning his campaign, he went to Thebes and consulted the oracle 
of Apollo Ismenios and paid someone to sleep the night in the Amphiaraion, 
in which no Theban was allowed to sleep.'^* When the history of Oropos first 
begins, Athens was in charge of the site. More or less halfway between Athens 
and Thebes, control of the sanctuary was frequently contested by these two 
cities.'?^ Impressive (and peaceful) remains of the temple and altar still remain 
at Oropos today (Figure 7.6).'% 


Figure 7.5 Amphiaraos setting off for Thebes, with numerous small animals and an 
owl present. An archaic Corinthian volute krater, 570 Bc, Berlin F1655. 
Courtesy of Art Resource 365220. 
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Figure 7.6 The Amphiaraion at Oropos, where cures through dreams were effected. 
Courtesy Alamy. 


Only Pausanias described the procedures that took place at the oracle at 
Oropos, although a fouth-century Bc inscription also yields important infor- 
mation." Unusually, the temple apparently doubled as a sleeping chamber, 
enkoimeterion, and there was also an outdoor altar and spring, with healing 
deities prominent amongst those whose names were listed on the altar: Apollo 
Paian (‘Healer’), Panacea, Health, Iaso and Athena Paian." Men and women 
had to sleep in different parts of the enkoimeterion, with men on the eastern 
side of the altar and women on the western; this must refer to the temple 
itself.'? As the spring was sacred, its water could not be used for purifications 
or drawing lustral water, nor could sacrifices be made into it, but consultants 
who were cured threw silver and gold coins into its waters.'”? Consultants 
purified themselves through a sacrifice of a ram to Amphiaraos and the deities 
listed on the altar. Then they skinned the ram, spread the fleece out, lay down 
on it and went to sleep, awaiting a dream, which would be a revelation regard- 
ing their cure." 

One historically attested non-therapeutic consultation of the oracle took 
place within the context of the political control of the sanctuary. Philip II of 
Macedon, after defeating the Greeks at Chaeroneia in 338 Bc, awarded con- 
trol of the sanctuary and surrounding territory to the Athenians. Each of the 
ten Athenian tribes, grouped together in pairs for this purpose, divided this 
territory amongst themselves. One of the tribal pairs was awarded a moun- 
tain, which the fifty officials dealing with the division had actually set aside 
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for the god Amphiaraos himself. In the ensuring dispute, a decree was passed 
that three Athenians were ‘to lie down in the shrine’; Euxenippos was one of 
these, the only one of the three who experienced a dream, and he reported 
to the Athenians what the god had commanded. This report was challenged 
by his personal enemies, who accused him of falsely representing what 
Amphiaraos had said to him, and that he had not told the assembly the truth 
because he was trying to do favours for ‘certain individuals". Hypereides 
defended Euxenippos in court and argued that instead of trying to pass a 
decree disputing what Euxenippos said he had seen in his dream, the pros- 
ecutors in the case should have sent an embassy to Delphi, ‘to enquire from 
the god (Apollo) the truth of the dream’. Having only this one speech out 
of the several given by members of the prosecution and defence, the verdict 
reached is not known.'” 

Philostratos in the third century AD portrays those wishing to consult the 
oracle of Amphiaraos in Oropos as fasting for one day and abstaining from wine 
for three. Here the context is a discursus on wine and dreaming, as wine affects 
the soul’s ability to see dreams (see above for Plato's views of mixing wine 
with dreaming). Costs were originally six obols but this rose to nine obols, 
to be placed in the treasury box in the presence of the priest." Compared to 
consulting Trophonios (ten drachmas, cakes, and a sacrificial beast) this was 
inexpensive for the ordinary person. 

Varying and different levels on which a dreamer might interpret a dream 
cure are articulated by a stone relief found at Oropos, inscribed with what 
might appear to be a particularly uninformative inscription: ‘Archinos dedi- 
cated this to Amphiaraos’ (Figure 7.7). But there is much more to this than 
meets the eye, and two of these stare at the viewer from the top of the relief. 
These may be the eyes of Amphiaraos himself, confronting the bystander as if 
in confirmation of the cure, or else these are apotropaic, to ward away the evil 
of sickness, so recently cured before the relief was carved. It would originally 
have stood on a slender column of a few feet in height,'’° as is shown in the 
right background, carved shallowly.'” 

Here the consultant is asleep on a couch, and so it appears that he did not 
have to sleep on the floor, although (strangely) no ram’s fleece is in evidence. 
As he dreams, with his sore right shoulder lifted away from the pillow and any 
pressure point, a figure stands behind him, lifting his right hand in a gesture of 
adoration as a snake arches itself over the sleeper, biting him on the affected 
point of the sore shoulder.’ This figure is presumably a priest, temple atten- 
dant or relative who recognises in the snake the healing presence of the god. 
This is what Archinos actually thinks happened; the physical reality of the 
cure. But the dream was different: in this he stands before the bearded god, 
and whereas Archinos supports his own right with his left hand, the god sees 
to the shoulder as Archinos gazes intently at what 1s going on. Dream experi- 
ence and reality do not coincide in the two mechanisms of healing, which are 
configured in the relief (the god himself as opposed to his snake). 

Herodotos heard from Delphi a fictitious account of how Croesus, King of 
Lydia (c.560—546 Bc), sent messengers to oracular centres to test their veracity 
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Figure 7.7 ‘Archinos dedicated this to Amphiaraos’: Oropos, marble relief, first half of 
the fourth century Bc, Athens NM 3369. Vanni Archive, courtesy of Art 
Resource AA389417. 


prior to making his real inquiry, concerning the rise of Persia. Delphi alone 
passed the test and its oracle in answer to Croesus’ enquiry (what was he doing 
that day) is recorded by Herodotos, but he does add that although he does not 
know of Amphiaraos' reply, he is aware that Croesus considered that the god 
had given a truthful response. ? 

At Amphikleia in Phokis the people told Pausanias that Dionysos was their 
mantis and helper in disease, and that the diseases of the Amphikleians and their 
neighbours were cured by dreams sent by the god, with the priest of Dionysos 
as their promantis who prophesied under the god’s influence. Hyettos in nearby 
Boiotia had a shrine to Herakles where the sick sought to be cured, and at 
Athens there were healing cults of Amynos and Iatros Hero (the ‘Hero Doctor’), 
but whether they and Herakles cured through dreams is not known.'® Priests 
of Ploutos and Kore slept in a cave, the Ploutonion, in Acharaka in Lydia (three 
miles from ancient Nyssa), and applied the dreams which they experienced 
there to the sicknesses of worshippers, often taking them into the cave; there 
was also a temple there. Only the priests and the ill could enter: for all others, 
the Ploutonion was forbidden and deadly.'*! 
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Hippokrates and other doctors on dreams 


Concerning Dreams (Peri Enhypnion) is the title of the fourth book of the 
Hippocratic On Regimen (Peri Diaites).'** In this work, dreams are seen as sig- 
nifying the health or illness of the dreamer. When the body is awake by day, 
the soul (psyche) is busy with all of its needs, senses and actions, but when the 
body is asleep the soul perceives everything — it sees and hears, walks through 
the body, touches, is conscious of pain and thinks. In this way the soul takes 
over the functions of the body.'® 

Aristotle, later in the fourth century Bc, made a similar comment, point- 
ing out that ‘scientific physicians’ saw dreams as being important because they 
revealed to the dreamer their state of health, since in sleep, away from the hus- 
tle and bustle of daily life, sleepers can perceive the ‘movements’ of their body 
which indicate their health.'** Scientific philosophers, the Hippokratic corpus 
and Aristotle, all agreed that dreams, occurring during the quiet, sleeping peri- 
ods of the body’s existence, were a key to the dreamer’s medical condition. 
Sleep, for Hippokrates, allowed for the soul’s introspective ‘examination’ of 
the body, and the dream was therefore a diagnostic tool for those who knew 
how to interpret them: ‘Whoever, therefore, knows how to interpret these 
(dreams) correctly possesses much wisdom’.'* 

How the Hippokratic author of On Dreams decided which dreams had 
medical significance, or how to distinguish between dreams, which dream- 
interpreters could interpret successfully, and those concerning medical 
problems, which they could not, is not clear. Whenever dreams concern 
states of aberration, however, such as events antithetical to those that actu- 
ally occurred, or which show the celestial bodies in disorder, these signify bad 
health. Dreaming of normality, such as fields of well-ploughed earth, flowing 
rivers, fruiting trees and the living — and the shades of the dead — with their 
habitual appearance, means good health. States of abnormality include dreams 
of the earth flooded with water or by the sea, or any excess of water in terms of 
wells, rivers and lakes. A dream, therefore, of diving into a lake — a surfeit of 
water — is a sign of sickness. Earthquakes are a sign of change, either from good 
to bad health; or if in bad health already, from bad to good. Common to all 
these dreams is the question of whether they present a normal or unnatural 
state of affairs, either celestial or terrestrial, with abnormality in the cosmos, 
or in the earthly environment (the human or natural world), always indicating 
sickness. '*° 

Apparently, for the author, the soul perceives both the body and the external 
environment of the world around it, and once the illness has been communi- 
cated to the sleeper through dreams, the dreamer should be able to recognise 
the underlying medical-physiological problems. Such dreams do not commu- 
nicate the nature of the condition directly nor specify a particular medical 
condition, and the author does not in any single case name a particular illness 
on the basis of a bad dream. He only interprets a dream as signifying good or 
bad health and prescribes a regimen to be followed. If the prognosis is good, 
the dreamer is to carry on what he happens to be doing already, while, in the 
case of an unfavourable dream, emetics, diet and exercise are prescribed. There 
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are no ‘scientific’ prescriptions tailored to specific medical cases, and the pre- 
scription is not applied scientifically to a particular individual, but is relevant to 
everyone who has experienced such a dream." 

Galen (c. AD 130—210), in his short medical treatise Diagnosis Through 
Dreams,'** continued the Hippokratic tradition of seeing dreams as important 
to medical treatment. He also accepted the motivating nature of dreams, that 
his father had dreamed that his son had to be trained in medicine was such 
a dream and Galen owed his career to this. Asklepios had saved Galen’s life 
when he was suffering from an abscess, and he also recorded other cures attrib- 
uted to Asklepios, one through dreaming at Pergamon where an earlier dream 
had sent him.'® Incidentally, Galen’s reference to Asklepios is interesting, as 
the Hippokratic corpus makes no mention of this incubatory cult." Galen 
even experienced dreams which showed him how to carry out operations, and 
although these were not stated to have been sent by Asklepios, this perhaps is 
implied. He states in fact that he had two dreams which guided successfully 
him in the performance of a surgical operation.'”! 


Dream epiphanies of Athena at Lindos 


Lindos on the Aegean island of Rhodes is the source of one of the most fasci- 
nating inscriptions relating to Greek divination. Inscribed in 99 Bc, it was the 
result of a decision to inscribe on stone the various dedications placed in the 
temple of Athena at Lindos. Two individuals were given the task of compil- 
ing the record from public evidence and other information concerning the 
offerings and the ‘visible presence of the goddess’. Now known as the 'Lindian 
Chronicle’ this is one of the longest Hellenistic inscriptions. It falls into roughly 
three parts: the decision to make the record and the mechanics of how the 
required information concerning dedications was to be found; a list of dedica- 
tors and dedications in some sort of chronological order; and epiphany dreams 
of Athena.'” At that point the inscription breaks off and there could well have 
been more dream epiphanies recorded, as the third and last dates to 305 Bc, 
more than 200 years before the inscription was composed. 

There are three dream epiphanies recorded in what survives. When in 490 Bc 
Darius invaded Greece, and Rhodes was under siege by his commander Datis, 
the inhabitants sought refuge mainly at Lindos. As the Persians were waiting 
for the besieged to run out of water, Athena appeared in a dream (hence a 
dream epiphany) to one of the temple officials, and told him to have cour- 
age as she would ask her father (Zeus) for water. He duly reported the dream 
to the citizens, and when they checked their water supplies they found they 
had enough to last five days, and accordingly asked the Persians for a truce of 
that duration, saying that if Athena had not helped them during this time they 
would surrender. Datis was amused, but the next day the sky darkened and 
plenty of rain fell on the besieged — although not on the besiegers who were 
short of water themselves. Datis was flabbergasted and sent his fine clothes — his 
cloak, collar and armband — to dedicate to the goddess, as well as a Persian tiara, 
short sword and covered carriage. These items, the inscription continues, '? 
were kept until the temple burned down in 340 Bc. Datis came to terms with 
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the Rhodians, on the grounds that they were being safeguarded by the gods. 
An impressive list of several literary sources, most of them historical, are actu- 
ally cited in the inscription for this dream epiphany,* which was therefore 
widely known in the Greek world: the purpose was to prove the veracity of 
the record. In a sense, the historicity of the dream and the rain-storm need not 
be doubted, although it can be rationalised by arguing that the rain was coinci- 
dental, or that the epiphany story was composed retrospectively. 

Athena, it was believed, could appear in dreams to tender advice: the second 
dream epiphany, c.320 Bc, involved the case of a man who committed suicide 
in the goddess’ temple, by hanging himself from the horizontal supports that 
were in the wall behind the cult statue. Lindos decided to send to Delphi to 
see what should be done (by way of purification), but this was pre-empted by 
the goddess who appeared to a priest as he slept and gave explicit instructions 
on purifying her temple: they had to remove the roof over the statue for three 
days until her father had rained on it, then replace the roof and offer the 'cus- 
tomary sacrifices’ to Zeus. Hence the projected visit to Delphi to ask Apollo 
for advice was not needed. Following Athena's appearance, she was accorded 
the same oracular authority as Apollo at Delphi, with her ritual prescription 
being accepted and carried out, proving Athena's superiority over Apollo. 
Being damaged at this point the inscription provides no further details, though 
once again the sources for this epiphany are given, and there are at least five, 
with some names missing owing to the break in the stone.^ 

A third dream epiphany occurred when Rhodes was under siege by 
Demetrios Polioketes in 305 sc. Kallikles had just completed his one-year ten- 
ure of the priesthood of the goddess when Athena appeared to him in his sleep 
and commanded him to tell one of the city's main magistrates, Anaxipolis, to 
write to King Ptolemy of Egypt and ask for assistance, with the assurance to 
Ptolemy that Athena ^would be their leader and bring them victory and ascend- 
ancy’. If, however, Kallikles did not tell Anaxipolis this, and if the latter did not 
write to Ptolemy, ‘they would regret it’. Kallikles did not do as commanded, 
and Athena appeared each subsequent night until he had had the dream six 
times (reminiscent of the repeated dream sent to Xerxes and Artabanos related 
by Herodotos). He then reported it to the council and told Anaxipolis what the 
goddess required him to do. Unfortunately the stone breaks off here, but pre- 
sumably more details followed, with a list of sources corroborating the event. "° 

Scepticism about such dream appearances of deities, as with cures of 
Asklepios, was apparently not unknown on Rhodes. In the first dream, the 
sceptic is proven wrong, when Datis acts as the foil to the official (who believes 
the dream) and the citizens. While Datis laughs at the idea of the goddess’ help, 
the Rhodians under siege accept the dream and its promise of assistance with- 
out any demur. Moreover, when the Persian is proven wrong, he makes up for 
this by making splendid offerings to the goddess, which emphasises the degree 
to which he has been convinced that the goddess had assisted the Rhodians (the 
inscription seems to suggest that he had not been told of the dream itself, only 
that the citizens had sent Athena to ask Zeus for help). A second epiphany deals 
explicitly with the forgetfulness of the epiphanic power of their local deity on 
the part of the Rhodians: instead of waiting for advice from the goddess herself, 
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the citizens immediately decide to send a delegation to Delphi for an oracle. 
Athena then proves this to be an unnecessary step, providing sound advice as 
to cleansing the temple of the miasma caused by the suicide. In the third case, 
that of the priest Kallikles, he himself dreamed the epiphany for six consecutive 
nights before he obeyed the goddess. This repetition finally brought action, 
and Kallikles eventually did as the goddess asked, but the point of the story was 
surely to show that his de facto scepticism (in not reporting the dream), was 
overcome by the goddess with persistence and perseverance. Furthermore, the 
goddess' repeated advice also showed that she cared for her worshippers, and 
she was not going to abandon them simply because one of them did not pass 
on her message immediately." There will also have been clear political impli- 
cations, with the dream reflecting opinion that Ptolemy's assistance be sought. 

Although the inscription does not record explicitly that the receivers of 
Athena's dreams slept in her temple, this would seem a logical conclusion based 
on the dream epiphanies of Amphiaraos and Asklepios, which were received 
in their sanctuaries. All three cases mention officials or priests, those empow- 
ered and in authority, and perhaps these slept regularly in her temple awaiting 
a dream epiphany. Moreover, the goddess in the three dreams described 
appeared to important individuals on critical matters: she does not appear to 
have dealt with personal concerns. Underlying these accounts is the belief that, 
in times of crisis, the goddess could and would appear in dream epiphanies to 
assist her people, and twice saved them. These salvific epiphanies as reason- 
ably regular occurrences are unique amongst the Greeks, and no other state 
was communicated with so frequently and disinterestedly by a deity. Nothing 
in the Lindian dreams suggests that the dreams were actively solicited, though 
the possibility that Athena's temple was an incubatory dream oracle in which 
suppliants (even if only the priests and officials) actively sought dreams for the 
state is open for consideration. 


Dream oracles at Pasiphaé’s shrine, Lakonia 


There was an oracular shrine (manteion) at Thalamai in Lakonia, which oper- 
ated by incubation, with the goddess there revealing to enquirers in a dream 
whatever they wanted to know. Pausanias says the goddess ofthe shrine was the 
nymph Ino, but Plutarch gives her name as Pasiphaé and offers various opinions 
held by Phylarchos and others as to her actual identity. For Phylarchos she was 
Daphne, who when fleeing from Apollo, who wanted to have intercourse with 
her, was changed into the Daphne tree and honoured with prophetic pow- 
ers. Why she received such a gift when she gave the god nothing is unclear. 
Others relate that Kassandra died at Thalamai, and was given the name there 
of Pasiphaé as she ‘declared her oracles to all’, therefore giving Pasiphaé this 
identity, rather than making a connection with the Pasiphaé who bore the 
Minotaur. Pausanias, although considering the sanctuary to belong to Ino, also 
notes that there was a statue of Pasiphaé there, so he is perhaps a little confused. 

An inscription of the fourth or third century Bc from the manteion records 
that the goddess had given an oracle to an ephor, which corroborates a statement 
of Cicero’s that the Spartans’ magistrates slept in the shrine of Pasiphaé in 
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order to experience dreams, as they believed that oracles received when asleep 
were true (which is perhaps relevant to where the dreams at Lindos were 
experienced). This dream oracle played an important part in political events. 
In the second half of the third century Bc, Agis IV attempted to reform the 
Spartan state and constitution. Pasiphaé was consulted and dream oracles 
were received, which were reported to have commanded that all Spartans be 
equal according to the ancient law established by Lykourgos the law-giver. 
Presumably the Spartans had sent appropriate delegates to the shrine to receive 
these oracles. In the next generation, when Kleomenes HI revived plans for 
reforming Sparta, an ephor slept in the shrine of Pasiphaé and dreamed that 
in place of the five chairs of the ephors (the five annual magistrates who checked 
the power of the Spartan kings) there was only one chair: a voice coming from the 
temple (presumably part of his dream) said that this was better for Sparta. 
The ephor related the dream to Kleomenes and the ephorate was eventually 
abolished as part of Kleomenes’ reforms. ^? 


Nekuomanteia: Speaking to the dead? 


Necromancy was not practised by the Greeks, and as a form of divination and 
religious experience it was very much on the periphery of the Greek mantic 
experience, and was purely a literary device with no actual existence as a rit- 
ual, divinatory phenomenon in archaic or classical Greece. Nekuomanteion 
(an oracle for consulting the dead) as a term occurs in conjunction with the 
tale of Periander consulting Melissa, the story of the Spartan regent Pausanias 
at Herakleia Pontika and Orpheus’ descent to the underworld to bring 
back his dead wife Eurydike: a meagre list, whereas the term nekuomanteia 
(consultation of the dead) was appended as a subtitle to Homer Odyssey Book 
11 (probably by Hellenistic scholars; also Nekuia), and the parody of this book 
in Lucian's Menippos. 

At Acheron, Odysseus ‘calls up’ the dead to speak to him (in Book 11 of the 
Odyssey), employing a procedure which is never described again. Four main 
sites of nekuomanteia have been identified by modern scholarship (at Acheron, 
Avernus, Tainaron and Herakleia Pontika): Acheron and Avernus which were 
situated by lakes, and Herakleia Pontika and Tainaron in caves, were liminal 
places where the dead could readily be thought of as entering into the ‘upper’ 
word. But all four have been misidentified as nekuomanteia and were actually 
not necromantic. Acheron is best known from Odysseus’ necromantic experi- 
ence there with Teiresias the mantis who predicts his future, but the other dead 
in Hades have no prophecies to make and are unable to do so: Teiresias can 
foretell the future because he has been a mantis in the upper world, but other 
psychai (souls) cannot prophesy and cannot even speak until they have drunk 
the blood of the animals Odysseus has sacrificed. 


Aeschylus? Psychagogoi 


Aeschylus’ Psychagogoi or ‘spirit raisers’, now only extant in fragments, seems 
to have been a satirical parody of Odysseus’ necromantic experiences (as is 
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Lucian’s Menippos). Psychagogic rites as described in this play have often been 
associated with Avernus in Campania (Italy), for in a surviving line of the 
play the chorus (of psychagogoi) sings that it lives ‘by the lake’, which is 
near the entrance to the underworld. This for some scholars is evidence that 
the location of the play was at Avernus. But the chorus honours Hermes 
their ancestor, which possibly identifies this lake as the Stymphalaian one in 
Arkadia, near the place of Hermes’ birth, although Odysseus can hardly have 
sailed there. Another possible candidate, and the correct one, is the Acheron 
lake, near to where Odysseus conducted a necromantic ritual in Odyssey 
Book 11. A scholiast indicates that the play concerned Odysseus, and in one 
fragment, a prophecy is made to him by Teiresias of his [Odysseus’] death 
at the hands of his [Odysseus’] son by Kirke, Telegonos: the logical location 
for the play is therefore the site of Odysseus’ consultation of this prophet 
as in the Odyssey. Specific chthonic deities are at the heart of this particular 
experience — Chthonos (earth), Hermes Chthonios (as escort of the dead) and 
Zeus Chthonios. As psychagogos (leader of the dead), Hermes is found in the 
second encounter with the dead in the Odyssey (Book 24), in which he con- 
ducts the psychai of the slain suitors to Hades (known as the second Nekuia). 

Another fragment of eleven lines instructs someone (presumably Odysseus) 
to perform a rite for the dead which will induce a crowd of nuktipoloi (literally: 
‘night-roamers’) to emerge at a rivers mouth: to slit the throat of a sacrificial 
victim (of unidentified species), allowing its blood to flow into the reeds at 
the mouths of the river feeding into the lake, which is also fed by the Styx — a 
ready conduit for the nuktipoloi to gain access to the upper world, via the flow- 
ing blood. These injunctions for the rite seem to mirror Kirke’s instructions to 
Odysseus in Odyssey Book 10.Whether a consultation with the dead occurred 
or proceeded in the same way as detailed in Odyssey Book 11, is unclear. These 
fragments appear to be from a satyr play, as Odysseus’ death ‘from the sea’ is 
forecast as being caused by the dung of a heron in flight, which can only be 
meant as humorous, and so lampooning the nekuomanteia in the Odyssey in 
which Teiresias prophecies that Odysseus will have a peaceful death. Obviously 
the Athenian audience was aware of the procedures in the Odyssey, and the play 
satirises the Odyssean experience, but is not describing a contemporary necro- 
mantic ritual.” 


Aeschylus’ Persai 


Aeschylus’ interest in the psychai of the dead and their summoning into the 
upper world was also reflected in his Persai, produced and staged at Athens in 
472 BC, which presents on stage the deceased King Darius who predicts the 
future destruction of his son Xerxes’ expedition (480—479 Bc). It presents a 
rather confusing portrait of a dead Darius who at first does not even know 
which of his sons has invaded Greece (in 480 Bc), but then predicts the future 
catastrophe for the Persians. Atossa, the Persian queen, reports to the Chorus 
of Elders that she has experienced numerous nightmares concerning her son 
Xerxes in Greece, including an ill-omened dream in which an eagle had fled 
from a falcon to the altar of Phoibos Apollo, at which the falcon pursued it 
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and attacked its head. Taking this as a cue, the chorus then vividly describes 
the destruction of Xerxes’ force in Greece. At a loss as to what to do, Atossa 
decides to summon the spirit of her deceased husband Darius; she brings ‘pro- 
pitiatory’ offerings to Darius’ tomb which ‘soothe’ the dead: milk, honey, 
lustral water, wine, olive oil and a garland of flowers:*" 


Atossa: 

But, my friends, chant auspicious songs 

Accompanying these libations to those below, summoning Darius’ 
Departed spirit. Meanwhile I will dispatch these honours 

For the earth to drink for the gods below. 

Chorus: 

Royal Lady, most honoured among the Persians, 

While you send these libations to the chambers under the earth, 
We will with our hymns entreat those who conduct the dead 


To bear us good-will under the earth.*” 


Singing the hymns, as she pours out the libations,?? the chorus hope that 
Darius will hear their 'direful and ill-sounding cries of variegated kinds’ sung 
in ‘obscure barbaric tongue'.?* 'Barbaric tongue’ perhaps refers to an ululation 
of some kind, rather than the (Persian) language in which they are supposed to 
be singing with various wordless cries of lamentation. Darius when summoned 
describes them as singing songs of grief and summoning him with spirit- 
raising lamentations (psychagogic gooi, or groanings),"* and it is these that 
have induced him to return from the underworld.*”° 

Although it was his decision to ascend from below, the chthonic deities 
have permitted him to do so, and Atossa's offerings are also intended for the 
underworld deities to persuade them to release Darius. Earth, Hermes and 
Hades (as King of the Dead) are called upon by the chorus to send the psyche 
of Danus from below into the light of day, for only Darius amongst mortals 
can suggest a plan to deal with the situation and bring it to accomplishment, 
and it appeals to Aidoneos (Hades) as the one ‘who sends up from below’ to 
allow Darius to emerge. His eidolon (‘image’, ‘phantom’) appears at his tomb 
and informs them it is not easy to escape from below, but that he has been 
allowed egress because of his prestigious position in the underworld (explain- 
ing why other shades do not appear to mortals). After learning from Atossa 
what has happened — of which he was completely ignorant — the chorus asks 
him for advice and how the people of Persia may achieve the best outcome 
for themselves.*”” 

Darius advises them not to invade Greece again, and then informs the cho- 
rus and queen that the Persian army currently in Boiotia will be destroyed and 
will not return from Greece: ‘so great will be the outpouring of clotted gore 
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spilled by the Dorian lance upon Plataean soil’. ‘Heaps’ of the dead will be 
visible, even to the third generation, as a voiceless record of the punishment 
for the Persians’ overarching arrogance and the destruction of Greek temples, 
statues of the gods and altars. After predicting this grim future for the army, 
Darius gives sound advice, for which the chorus had asked: Xerxes has been 
warned by the gods through the destruction of his army to desist from rash and 
arrogant actions; Atossa must instruct him to stop offending the gods. Then 
Darius advises her to fetch Xerxes fresh clothes for his are in rags. He then bids 
farewell and ‘departs to the darkness beneath the earth’.?° 

Although scholarly opinions on this procedure differ, Aeschylus is here 
clearly presenting a version of a Greek placatory tomb ritual, without Persian 
influence. He conflates some aspects of the Odyssey Book 11’s necromantic 
ritual (while omitting the blood offerings), with those of traditional Greek lam- 
entations and bloodless offerings at tombs. This ghost of Darius has long puzzled 
commentators: summoned up from Hades in traditional ways via libations and 
lamentations, he does not know which of his sons has invaded Greece, and 
wants to learn how Xerxes crossed the Bosphoros. He then, by contrast, pro- 
ceeds to describe how Xerxes achieved this, knows that he destroyed Athens’ 
temples, prophesies that his army will be destroyed and in what manner, is 
aware that Xerxes’ garments are in shreds, and proceeds to advise the Queen 
and the Persians on their future (which is why he was summoned up), counsel- 
ling them to keep Xerxes at home and at peace.?? 

Aeschylus has Darius ignorant at first of the past and current events, but then 
able to relate past events and predict the future once summoned. Xerxes’ initial 
ignorance is Aeschylus’ dramatic device to allow Atossa to convey the extent 
of the crisis to the audience, though once summoned the shade of Darius does 
in fact know the past, present and future, including the outcome of the Battle 
of Plataea (479 Bc), a prophetic gift accorded to him by Aeschylus. Rather 
than Darius possessing a prophetic, necromantic ability, Aeschylus uses him 
as a vehicle for his historical narrative, and Darius does not as a psyche testify 
to any capacity of the dead for prophecy (and as noted he has required special 
permission to leave Hades). Darius only foretells future events (already in the 
past for the audience) in the world of Aeschylus’ play. 

Shades of the deceased appeared on stage reasonably often in Athenian 
drama:?" Darius rises from the tomb and returns to Hades the same way, while 
the nuktipoloi in Aeschylus’ Psychagogoi, who prophesy Odysseus’ death, rise 
from and presumably return to the watery lake from where they have appeared. 
Achilles’ ghost emerges from Hades at Acheron in Sophokles’ fragmentary play 
Polyxena, and the epic story Nostoi, which recounts the return of the heroes 
from Troy, adds the detail that he predicted that the return of the Greeks from 
Troy would be hazardous, advising that they should delay their departure.?!! 
Atossa in the Persians pours the libations to Darius, as the Chorus of Elders sum- 
mons up the spirit. Similarly Euripides, 1n the fragmentary Protesilaos, describes 
the pouring of libations and the giving of a cake made from fruits, to the earth: 
in return, Protesilaos is on this occasion permitted to leave Hades for one day 
to visit his wife.?? Aristophanes in a long recognised parody of Odyssey Book 
11, in the comedy Birds, which also appears to echo Aeschylus’ Psychagogoi, 
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has Sokrates as a psychagogos (guider of psychai) by a lake near the Skiapodes, 
a mythical tribe in Libya, whom the cowardly Athenian politician Peisandros 
consulted because he wanted to see his own psyche which had deserted him in 
life because of his faint-heartedness.7° 


Tainaron 


Poseidon’s sanctuary at Tainaron, on the extreme point of the middle finger 
of the Peloponnese, is sometimes described mistakenly by modern authors as a 
nekuomanteion,”"* on the basis of a single reference in a Roman geographer, 
and the fact that there is a cave there. Pausanias discusses Tainaron, comment- 
ing that there is a temple like a cave with a statue of Poseidon in front of it, and 
that ‘the poets’ say this is where Herakles brought Kerberos (the many-headed 
guard dog) up from Hades. He also notes that there was a separate temple of the 
god close by, but quite specifically states that there was no road there leading to 
the underworld. According to mythology, Orpheus, Theseus and Peirithous all 
entered Hades, alive from this location. A further connection with the under- 
world is that it was here that Hermes summoned Laios from Hades and sent 
him in a dream to Eteokles in Thebes: but this story comes from the Latin 
author Statius in the first century AD. In these cases, Tainaron simply serves as a 
point of exit from the underworld, rather than as a nekuomanteion, where the 
dead are summoned by consultants. 

A mere handful of inscriptions survive from the temple here, and tellingly 
include no reference whatsoever to any nekuomanteion or related proce- 
dure. Thucydides records that the plot of the Spartan regent Pausanias and 
his negotiation with the Persian king were discovered at Tainaron, but this is 
merely the location where his messenger and former lover betrayed him to the 
ephors. Thucydides, quite significantly, who was interested in religious details 
such as sanctuaries, makes no mention of a nekuomanteion there, and neither 
does Pausanias (the geographer) nor Strabo in their narratives. Furthermore, 
when the ephors then walled up Pausanias (the regent) in the shrine of Athena 
Chalkioikos at Sparta, removing him when he was on the point of dying from 
starvation, Plutarch records that they summoned psychagogoi from Italy to 
appease Pausanias psyche; these ‘drew’ his eidolon away from the shrine. 
Plutarch also has the Spartans summoning psychagogoi from Thessaly, with 
the ability through purifications and magical rites to summon and exorcise 
eidola. These were employed to exorcise Pausanias’ eidolon when it was said 
to frighten worshippers at the shrine of Athena.” 

Poseidon, according to some sources, exchanged two oracular centres, 
Delphi and Delos, for two other sites: Kalauria, where he possessed a substan- 
tial temple and where no prophetic role is attested; and Tainaron (necromantic 
only according to the Roman author Pomponius Mela). Poseidon therefore 
‘traded in’ (or ‘swapped’) two prophetic centres for two places where he was 
worshipped (in a non-oracular capacity, having divested himself of his divina- 
tory portfolio at Delphi and Delos and thus divested himself of his capacity 
for prophecy). Only in the work of the first-century AD Roman geographer 
Pomponius Mela (unlike the Greek geographers Pausanias and Strabo) is the 
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cave at Tainaron described as a nekuomanteion, and he is clearly mistaken, 
confusing a portal to Hades with a place where the dead could be summoned 
and consulted.?^ That the dead might enter the underworld at Tainaron is 
suggested by its description by Plutarch and Pausanias as a psychopompeion, 
but even Pausanias found it hard to believe that the gods had a place where the 
dead would congregate before ascending?" 


Avernus: An oracle of the dead? 


Avernus in Campania in western Italy is another site identified in modern 
scholarship, certainly incorrectly, as a nekuomanteion. Strabo the geographical 
writer in the first century AD 1s the main evidence cited for an oracle of the 
dead at Lake Avernus, yet his account suggests strongly that he himself did not 
believe that there had ever been a nekuomanteion there, and he states twice 
that ‘people before me’ had described such an oracle. Moreover, these sources 
prior to Strabo — possibly even Ephoros who he cites later in the passage — had 
the Homeric Nekuia, of Odyssey Book 11, actually taking place at Avernus in 
Italy (1.e., not at Acheron in Greece), despite the fact that Homer very clearly 
places Odysseus’ necromantic experience in Greece. Although Sophokles also 
positions a nekuomanteion on a lake, he is not by any means referring necessar- 
ily to Avernus, whereas Diodoros records that according to ‘mythologia . . . in 
ancient times there was a nekuomanteion there, which they say was destroyed 
in later times’. 

According to Strabo, citing Ephoros, the Cimmerians had an oracle there 
deep in the earth, which their king closed when a consultation went wrong 
for him. Various tales were in circulation which placed the Nekuia in Odyssey 
Book 11 at Avernus, but in order to explain why there was no oracle there 
any more (i.e., to explain why there was no trace of it), a nekuomanteion 
was invented for this location, and there was a story that a Cimmerian king 
destroyed it. (An invasion of Italy by the Cimmerians is, to say the least, 
unlikely.) There is simply no evidence for a nekuomanteion at Avernus in 
historical times, and the mythical evidence needs to be treated with caution, as 
a transference of Odysseus’ experience from Greece to Italy.?!? 


A necromantic cave at Herakleia Pontika? 


Herakleia Pontika on the southern shores of the Black Sea was considered to 
be the site of an entrance to the underworld, and possessed a nearby river called 
the Acheron, in imitation of the river of the same name in Thesprotia, where 
Odysseus consulted Teiresias.” Today, an impressive, large, wet and dripping 
underground cave remains there. Megara had established a colony there in the 
middle of the sixth century Bc, and subjugated the indigenous population (the 
Maryandyni). Here Herakles was said to have descended to and returned from 
Hades to bring up Kerberos the canine guardian of Hades. In addition to the 
entrance, the only indication that there was a nekuomanteion here is a story 
found in Plutarch in the early second century AD, who records an intriguing 
story of Pausanias the Spartan regent who in 479/78 Bc when at Byzantium 
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had sent for a Byzantine maiden Kleonike for his nocturnal delectation. She 
asked the servants to put out the light before entering Pausanias’ room, and 
when she made a noise in the dark Pausanias, startled and alarmed, pulled out a 
dagger and fatally stabbed her. From this point she appeared to him thereafter as 
an eidolon every night, delivering him this prophecy (appropriate in view of his 
ultimate fate):“Draw nearer to justice; hybris is a particularly evil state for men’. 

When the Athenian naval commander Kimon arrived at Byzantium, 
Pausanias was driven out, but Kleonike’s eidolon — not bound to the specific 
locale of Byzantium — followed him, and he fled to what Plutarch refers to as 
the nekuomanteion at Herakleia Pontika, where he called upon her psyche 
through propitiations and libations, begging her to desist from her anger (see 
Figure 7.8). “She came into his sight’ and delivered another prophecy: that his 
troubles would come to an end soon in Sparta, “indicating his impending end’. 
This clearly refers to his forthcoming death from starvation in the shrine of 
Athena Chalkioikos. Plutarch himself seems to think that this story will meet 
an incredulous response from his reader, for he justifies its inclusion by not- 
ing that ‘this story is told by many’. Thucydides who records various oracular 
prophecies does not narrate this episode, and it is clearly fictional, part of the 
defamation of Pausanias’ reputation after his death. 

Yet it does reveal something about the nature of the consultation, 
for Kleonike appears ‘to his sight’ after he summons her psyche. In Divine 
Vengeance, Plutarch describes Pausanias at Herakleia performing propitiatory 
rites including libations to call up her psyche, which appeared, as in his Life of 
Kimon, ‘in his sight’. In this account, Herakleia is described as a psychopom- 
peion (where souls were summoned to speak to consultants). To Plutarch the 
terms psychopompeion and nekuomanteion were obviously interchangeable, 
but his account relates that the psyche was summoned and appeared. Here, a 
prophetic Kleonike has been inserted into a narrative to support the historiog- 
raphy of Pausanias the hybristic regent. Pausanias the geographer has Pausanias 
the regent undertaking ‘all types of purifications’ to resolve his situation and 
also consulting psychagogoi, who thus act as ritual cleansers not diviners, at 
Phigalia in Arkadia.?? But he makes no mention of Herakleia Pontika, and for 
him the incident is one about Pausanias seeking purification for the murder. 
Except for this story there is no mention of the cave at Herakleia Pontika being 
a nekuomanteion apart from Plutarch using this term and doing so because 
Pausanias is said to have conjured up Kleonike’s shade here. 

Owing to its size and location, the rediscovery of the cave in recent times 
was not difficult, as it is the largest of the known caves in the locality with 
worked rock features. Well-known in the ancient sources as an entrance to 
Hades, ?? apart from the Kleonike episode, which in fact stresses above all 
Pausanias’ quest for purification, it was not a nekuomanteion, but probably a 
place where offerings to the dead were made. 


A Nekuomanteion on the River Acheron? 


On the River Acheron situated at Thesprotia in Epeiros in north-west Greece, 
considered to be one of the five rivers of the underworld, Odysseus conducted 
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Figure 7.8 Diagram of the cave at Herakleia Pontika.” 


his necromantic ritual in which he informed the psychai he calls up about 
events of which he knows: the dead are eager for his news of what has hap- 
pened since their deaths. As the oracle's location was amongst the Thresprotoi 
people, Clement refers to Acheron as the “Thresprotian lebes’ (a bronze vessel). 
Clement associated prophecy with cauldrons (as at Delphi and Dodona), and 
so for him Odysseus’ place of oracular consultation could be described as a 
place of cauldrons (though Odysseus’ consultation of course did not involve 
these). Until drained in modern times, the nearby Acheron lake area pro- 
vided a watery context similar to that in Aeschylus’ satyr play the Psychagogoi 
(and as argued above was almost certainly the intended location for this play). 
Kirke the sorceress had instructed Odysseus to consult the dead where the riv- 
ers Pyriphlegethon and Kokytos (a branch of the River Styx) flowed into the 
Acheron. Odysseus dug his pit here on dry land,?" and by means of it could 
look into Hades and at its inhabitants, who were able to speak to him once 
they had drunk the blood of the sacrificial victims. Vases depict Elpenor, his 
deceased comrade, and the prophet Teiresias emerging from Hades as Odysseus 
speaks to them, seated on a rock on which the fleeces of his sacrificial victims 
are spread (Figures 2.1 and 2.2). 
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This Homeric episode was so well-known that it was satirised more than 
eight centuries later (and perhaps earlier if Aeschylus’ Psychagogoi is also a parody 
of it) by Lucian in his comic dialogue, Menippos, named for the comic satirist in 
the third century Bc, who had himself written a Nekuia. In Lucian’s dialogue, 
Menippos has descended to Hades to consult Teiresias, and then relates to his 
friend Philonides, upon his return to the upper world, what he has seen and 
heard. He went to Hades, ‘To hold counsel with Teiresias of Thebes’ (for he 
alone ofthe dead knew of the future because he had been a mantis while alive). 
Although parodying the Homeric account, Menippos is shown as undergo- 
ing other rites, such as purification, at the hands of an Eastern magos (loosely, 
‘magician’, ‘sorcerer’, or ‘performer of magic rites’) Mithrobarzanes, and his 
experience took place not in Greece but in Mesopotamia, near the Euphrates 
and Tigris rivers. When the magos had dug a pit and slain some sheep, the 
earth opened up and they both entered Hades, where they saw all sinners, 
mortal and mythical, being tortured and punished. Finally, Mithrobarzanes 
showed Menippos a ‘short cut’ to the world above, which brought him out at 
the shrine of Trophonios in Lebadeia, Boiotia.?? 

Herodotos in a narrative hostile to Periander, the sixth-century Bc tyrant of 
Corinth, recounts that he outdid his father, the previous tyrant, in every form 
of slaughter or exile, and as an example relates that one day Periander ordered 
all the women of Corinth to go to the temple of Hera, and they all obeyed his 
command, dressed in their finest clothes as if going to a festival. He then had 
them all stripped — both the free and slave women — and piled their clothes into 
a pit, burning them as he prayed to his dead wife Melissa (whom he was said 
to have murdered). This would appear to be a funeral rite with offerings made 
to the dead. But Herodotos explains this behaviour in a different manner, 
repeating a story his informants at Corinth told him. 

Periander had sent messengers to the nekuomanteion (this is the term which 
Herodotos uses) on the shore of the River Acheron in Thesprotis, in order to 
enquire about something belonging to a friend but which he, Periander, had 
mislaid. Here the messengers are reported to have actually seen and questioned 
the ghost (eidolon) of his wife Melissa. She replied, however, that she would 
neither say nor indicate where the object was. Nothing is said of whether her 
eidolon was made to appear through a ritual process.?* She explains her lack 
of cooperation as being a result of her being both cold and naked, as Periander 
had not burned the clothing he had buried with her. To indicate the truth of 
what she was saying — and presumably to identify herself — she added a personal 
detail which only Periander would understand, that he had put his ‘loaves into 
a cold oven’; a reference to his necrophilia with her. Periander, upon hearing 
this message from Melissa, had the clothing of the women of Corinth burned, 
and then sent again to Acheron, and on this occasion the eidolon of Melissa was 
placated, appeared once more, and indicated where the friend's deposit was.?" 
Herodotos provides this account as a way of explaining why Periander burned 
the clothes of Corinth’s women to the psyche of Melissa, and a way of indicat- 
ing just how outrageous his behaviour as a tyrant was. This story is of course 
derived from Odyssey Book 11 and the psychai which appear from below. 
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Melissa’s psyche could be believed to have appeared, and spoken because this is 
what happened to Odysseus, but it is of course a fabricated story, and needless 
to say, no other consultations — or appearances of the dead — are recorded here. 

At Ephyra,” a mere 150 metres from where the Pyriphlegethon meets 
the Kokytos, the rivers mentioned in Homer as the location of Odysseus’ 
consultation of the dead in Hades, the Greek archaeologist Dakaris excavated 
a large stone complex of Hellenistic date over a period of several years.”” An 
impressive and roughly rectangular wall of polygonal masonry forms a large 
structure which on three sides wraps around a central square structure with 
massive walls 9 feet thick. This has a middle chamber, with two doors off 
it (one on each side) each leading to three rooms.?? Spectacularly, there is 
an underground vaulted chamber beneath this square area, carved out of the 
living rock and supported by fifteen arches resting on the natural rock walls 
(Figure 7.9). This, Dakaris decided, was a nekuomanteion; a formal building 
constructed in Hellenistic times at a location associated with necromancy in 
Homer and Herodotos.”*! 

This underground vaulted structure is approached through a series of long 
corridors, including a final corridor with small walls abutting into it to create 
something of the effect of a maze (actually, presumably small storage rooms). 
For Dakaris, this was a nekuomanteion, and he reconstructed the experience 
of the supposed consultants. His suppositions can now be readily dismissed. For 
example, he interpreted the remains of various mechanical devices at Ephyra 
as part of a mechanism for a ‘ghost-producing’ device employed by priests, 
influenced here by Clement’s comment on the fraudulent nature of, ‘contrived 
prophecies'.?? Closer examination of the metal pieces indicates that they are 
the remains of catapult parts, presumably brought into the complex because it 


Figure 7.9 The underground vaulted storage chamber at Acheron. Courtesy Alamy. 
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was an easily defensible site when the Romans invaded the area in 167 Bc (and 
burned the building). Any suggestion that these catapult pieces were means by 
which consultants were deliberately deceived with contrived appearances of 
the shades of the departed, needs to be discarded.” From the remains of agri- 
cultural equipment and products in the central above-ground chamber rooms 
it 1s clear that the complex was actually a fortified farm building (common 
enough structures), and the vaulted area underneath a storage chamber.?* 

Remains of legumes such as lupins and bean seeds cannot be interpreted, 
as Dakaris argued, as forming part of the ritual (he has the beans as inducing 
hallucinatory experiences; in fact they were thought to interfere with dreams). 
These are chance remains of the agricultural products stored in the small 
rooms of the abutting walls (mentioned above). Reconstructions which see 
the consultants led through the darkened, arched corridors over several days, 
with a bathing ritual and priestly instruction (extrapolated from Trophonios' 
and other rites), are not only elaborate but without factual basis. Moreover, 
there 1s nothing indicating the nature of the experience in the details of how 
Periander's messengers 'saw' the eidolon of Melissa and how it 'spoke' to them 
in some way. Although Dakaris’ achievements in the excavation of the site 
should not be overlooked, his imaginative reconstructions of the consultation 
rites have to be dismissed, despite the building’s being located near the pre- 
sumed site of Odysseus’ pit and Herodotos’ non-existent nekuomanteion.?* 

Thus there were no historical nekuomanteia in ancient Greece: this is not 
simply indicated by the lack of evidence for this practice, but also by the Greek 
general lack of interest in calling up the dead as a means of divination. Odysseus’ 
nekuomanteion at Acheron was nothing more than a pit in the ground, and 
his literary adventure was used as the basis of a fictitious account in which 
Periander was alleged to have consulted a nekuomanteion there; a nekuoman- 
tieon for which otherwise there is no evidence. At a cave at Herakleia Pontika 
on the southern shore of the Black Sea, the shade of Kleonike appeared to the 
regent Pausanias, as it did elsewhere according to the accounts, but this does 
not accord the site confirmation as a nekuomanteion. Consultation of the dead 
was not a rite the Greeks employed, largely because the dead in Greek belief 
had no knowledge of the world above, not only any knowledge of present 
events or of the future, but in fact no knowledge of anything since the time 
of their death. 


Conclusion 


Calling up the shades of the deceased from Hades was purely a literary exercise: 
the ancient Greeks did not practise nekuomanteia, even though they believed 
that there were entrances of some kind to the underworld, and instead they 
propitiated the dead with libations and offerings, in part because of their desire 
for them to rest in peace. Only Teiresias, a mantis in mortal life, had the abil- 
ity in Homer’s Book of the Dead to prophesy to Odysseus on the basis of his 
mantic skills. But the dead, as Homer portrays so graphically, know nothing of 
the affairs of the world above them. Although the ghost of Kleonike appears 
to Pausanias several times after her murder, and popular stories, as Plutarch 
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records, have him seeking to propitiate her at Herakleia Pontika (amongst 
other places) where she appears and prophesies to him, this is simply a story 
conjured up for the historiographical tradition of Pausanias the traitor and no 
local sources — iconographic, numismatic or historical — record more than that 
this was an entrance to Hades. Similarly, while Odysseus in the Odyssey is 
described as summoning up the dead at Acheron, the heavily defended and 
fortified Hellenistic farmhouse there, with reinforcing vaulted arches and the 
remains of catapult parts (and some beans), which have been argued to consti- 
tute components of ghost-producing devices, does not validate descriptions of 
the site as a nekuomanteion. 

Dreams, by contrast, were a definitive form of divination. In contrast with 
the largely non-existent necromantic tradition, ancient Greek literature on 
dreams and their prophetic significance is extraordinarily vast. Philosophic 
discourse was particularly attracted to dreams because these have an imme- 
diacy and reality which other forms of divination did not possess. There were 
so many Stoic works on dream divination that the Epicurean Diogenes felt 
impelled to mount a detailed attack on them in his inscription at Oinoanda. 
Of course, even believers in dream divination had to acknowledge that dreams 
were not always prophetic, and the Homeric poems had introduced the notion 
of the ‘false’ dream — yet this did not seem to have contemporary currency 
amongst the ancient Greeks. Plutarch as a Neoplatonist sprinkled his biogra- 
phies of eminent Greeks and Romans generously with dreams, despite the fact 
that he lived at the ancient Greek world’s most important oracular sanctuary. 
Second only to oracular prophecy in the customs and thought of the ancient 
Greeks, dreams provided an immediate (direct and comprehensible) or almost 
immediate (indirect and requiring interpretation) response, and were a per- 
sonal communication from the divine. It was possible for any one to have a 
divinatory dream, though in the case of dreams which would have an effect 
on state policy, dreams came to officials and the influential, not to the ordinary 
citizen (such dream snobbery being evident from Aristotle onwards). 

Dreams were also valuable in health conditions and ‘predicting’ cures: in the 
cults of Amphiaraos and Asklepios, all those who slept in their shrines hoped 
that they would experience a dream whatever their socio-economic status or 
their background. These gods did not discriminate, and numerous inscriptions 
and reliefs attest to their shrine’s efficacy. Trophonios’ consultants did not have 
dreams but encountered an unusual and challenging dream-like mantic expe- 
rience, in which a message was relayed to them in a visual or auditory form. 
Other types of divination involved books or dice, or the surface of water, which 
could be employed by ordinary individuals at little cost or inconvenience. 
Astragaloi were popular: a cheap and easy means of divination, which had the 
appeal of not giving a direct answer — in a sense, one could come to know all 
of the possible responses — but rather expected consultants to apply a particular 
response to their own circumstances. Such predictions were not in themselves 
personal ones (anyone with the same throw of the astragaloi could receive it), 
but became personal on application to the consultant’s own experiences. In 
a sense, this was similar to Artemidoros’ doctrine that a dream was a personal 
and intimate experience: even if seven people had exactly the same dream, 
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when the differences in their lives and occupations were considered the dream 
would signify a unique series of future events for each of them. Divination was 
above all preoccupied primarily with prophesying the future of the individual — 
although of course, that of the political state as a whole was also crucial — and 
these were ways in which an individual was able to see into the future without 
necessarily consulting one of the major oracular centres formally. 
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Hdt. 5.92h (slightly modified from the Greek). 

For the Neoplatonists and divination, see esp. Addey 2014. 

Physical setting: esp. Bonnechére 2003a: 3—23, 2007: 32-33; Frazer 1898: 5.196-97; 
Stillwell 1976: 492; Papachatzis 1981: 244-58; Schacter 1994: 66, 74. 

LIMC Agamedes I. 

IG vii 4136, c.225 Bc (with Schachter 1984). 

Paus. 9.39.5—11; Philost. Apoll. 8.19 (see below). 

Plutarch: Lamprias Catalogue, no. 181. Dikaiarchos: FF 13—22 (Wehrli). 

For Trophonios, the major modern work is Bonnechére 2003 passim (but esp. 
131-82 on consulting the oracle); see also 1990, 2003a. Esp. note Schachter 1994: 
66-89 (also 1967, 1984); Radke 1939: 686-91. Overviews: Bouché-Leclercq 
1i1.321—37; Dossin 1921; Meier 1949: 87—111 (eccentric interpretation); Brelich 
1958: 52—59; Schachter 1967: 6—7; Clark 1968; Levin 1989: 1637-42; Dillon 
1997: esp. 161-62, also 80-81, 158, 167, 192; Ogden 2001: 80-85; Ustinova 2002: 
269-74, 2009: 90-96; Johnston 2008: 95-97; Stoneman 2011: 72-76; Rigato 
2013: 72-75. Note Dale 1700: 189-96, and his derogatory description of the cult 
of Trophonios. As a mystery cult: Bonnechére 2002, 2003: 131—217, 2003a. The 
site: Stillwell 1976: 492; Hansen and Nielsen 2004: 445-46. 

Athenian plays: Alexis PCG ii FF238—240; Kephisodoros PCG iv FF3-6; Kratinos 
PCG iv FF 233-45, 354, 507; Menander PCG vi.2, FF 351—54; Ar. Clouds 506—508 
(with Bonnechére 2003: 343-44). 

Cost of consultation and list of consutants: LSCG 74, ¢.350 sc (IG vii 3055; 
Salviat and Vatin 1971: no. 89; Schachter 1994: 86-89, text and notes). See Dillon 
1997: 167. 

See the table in Bonnechére 2003: 364-67. 

Paus. 4.32.5. 

Plut. Arist. 19.1, Mor. 412a—b. 

Pin. F2 (cf. F3). Trophonios as a son of Apollo in Hesiod: Merkelbach and West 
1990: p. 190); cf. Bonnechére 2003: 358—60. 

Paus. 1.34.2 (Amphiaraos and Trophonios worshipped as gods), 9.37.5 (Trophonios 
believed by all consultants at his shrine to be a son of Apollo); Philost. Apoll. 8.19; 
cf. Cic. nat deor. 3.49. 

SIG? 747 (IG vii 413; translated at Dillon and Garland 2005: 535-36, doc. 11.36). 
Croesus: Hdt 1.46.1, Mys: 8.133—136.1; Plut. Arist. 19.1, Mor. 452. 

Schol. Ar. Clouds 506—508 (Holwerda). 

Shape of the shrine: Bonnechére 2003: 157—63; reconstructions: Papachatzis 
1974: 252 fig. 1 (but the consultant should not be stark naked from head to toe: 
he needs his local boots, linen tunic with ribbons at the waist, and his cakes: Paus. 
9.39.8, Luc. Dial. Dead. 10); Rosenberger 2001: 38, fig. 2; the site: Papachatzis 
1974: 244—58 (with photographs); Stillwell 1976: 492; Hansen and Nielsen 2004: 
455-56. 

Cakes for snakes: Ar. Clouds 506—508, with schol. (Holwerda); Philost. Apoll. 8.19.1; 
Max. Tyr. Dial. 8.2; Hesychios sv magis; cf. Luc. Dial. Dead 10. Only Pollux 6.76 has 
the cakes for Trophonios himself. 
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Paus. 9.39.3. 

Strabo 9.2.38; pinax: Paus. 9.39.14; Timarchos: Plut. Mor. 593b; Apollonios: 
Philost. Apoll. 8.19. 

Paus. 9.39.5; Kratinos PCG iv F236; Men. PCG vi.2 FF351, 354; Deubner 1900: 
14, 16; Parker 1983: 358—59; Dillon 1997: 163. 

A similar hieroskopia took place at the sanctuary of Apollo Koropaios before 
consultations there, see Chapter 8. 

Paus. 10.39.7-8. 

Schol. Ar. Clouds 508 (Holwerda); Max. Tyr. Dial. 8.2; Luc. Dial. Dead 10. 

The paroemiographers Apostolios 6.82, 17.30 (CPG 11.387, 695), Diogenianos 
1.8 (CPG 1.181), Gregory the Cypriot 2.24 (CPG 1.369), Makarios 3.63 
(CPG ii.161); Zenobios 3.61 (CPG 1.72); Plutarch Proverbs 1.51 (CPG 1.329). 
See also: Arsenios Apophthegmata Patrum 223 (340); schol. Ar. Clouds 508 
(Holwerda); Gregory of Nazianzus Adversus Julianum 1.59 (PG 38.582); Kosmas 
Hierosolymitanos (on Greg. Naz.) PG 38.512; Nonnos Abbas (on Greg. Naz.) 
PG 36.1069. Suid. sv eis Trophoniou memanteutai also mentions the proverb. 
See also Athen. Deip. 614a (Semos of Delos FGrH 396 F10; PW 57 no. 129; 
fictional: Fontenrose 1978: 328, Q185); Paus. 9.39.13. 

Paus. 9.39.8, 11 (quotation), 13, 14. See also for sight and hearing: Plut. Mor. 
590c—-92f, esp. 592e (Timarchos: see Hani 1975; Bonnechére 2003: 166—68, 
186—90); Max. Tyre Dial. 8.2; Aristeid. Or. 45.7. 

Plut. Mor. 590b; Kratinos PCG iv F238; Dikaiarchos F15 (Wehrli); see Bonnechére 
2003: 164-82. 

Xouthos: Eur. Ion. 300—302, 392—94, 403—406; Epameinondas: 1.34.74 (Kallisthenes 
FGrH 124 F22a); Diod. 15.53.4; Polyain. Strat. 2.3.8; Paus. 4.32.5—6; cf. Cic. div. 
1.74, 2.56; procession at the festival: Plut. Mor. 771a; Philip: Ael. Var. Hist. 3.45; 
Amyntas: IG vii 3055; Sulla: Plut. Sulla 16-17 (HRR 1? p. 201 F16); Apollonios: 
Philost. Apoll. 8.19.2; Timarchos: Plut. Mor. 590a; Mys: Plut. Arist. 19.1, Mor. 412a; 
Asklepios: IG iv? 121, iama 21 (see Dillon 1997: 176—77). 

Dirty washing: Paus. 3.25.8; Patrai and Kyaneai: Paus. 7.21.12—13; on the moon: 
Luc. A True Story 1.26; c£. Aug. City of God 7.35 (cf. Hippolytos Refutation of Heresies 
4.35; note Apuleius Apologia 42). See Halliday 1913: 116—44. The term first appears 
in Strabo (see next footnote). 

Strabo 16.2.39; Poseidonios: Theiler 1982: F133. 

Figure 7.3: Berlin F2538: diameter: 32 cm (LIMC i Aigeus 1, viii Themis 10; EAA 
iv.379; ThesCRA viii no. 98; CVA Berlin 3: 14-15, pl. 131.5; ARV? 1269.5, 1689, 
Para. 471, Add? 356; Gerhard 1840—58, pls 327—28; Furtwängler 1885: no. 2538, 
1932: 110—13, pl. 140; Beazley 1925: 425.2; Buschor 1969: 222-23, pl. 231; Roux 
1976: pl. xii no. 22; Charbonneaux et al. 1977: 258 fig. 293; Heilmeyer 1988: 150, 
no. 1; Schefold and Jung 1988: 234 fig. 283; Shapiro 1993: 221, fig. 182; Wünsche 
2003: 255; Connelly 2007: pl. at p. 56, 76 fig. 3.4; Maass 2007: 14 Fig. 2; Backe- 
Dahmen et al. 2010: 106, no. 54; Bowden 2010: 14, fig. 8; Evans 2010: 73 fig. 8; 
Avramidou 2011: 108 pl. 8a; Smith 2011: fig. 4.5; Stoneman 2011: 29 fig. 7; Krauss 
2012: 442 fig. 30.23; inscription: Themis, Aigeus: Immerwahr 1990: no. 788). 
Hippolytos' brilliant exposé of lekanomanteia: Refutation of all Heresies 4.35.1—4 
(with 4.36.2); Strabo 16.2.39 (lekanomanteis); cf. magical papyri spells employ- 
ing lekanomanteia: PGM iv.154—285, 222-60, 3210-54; PDM xiv.528—53. The 
Byzantine scholiast Tzetzes (schol. Lykoph. Alex. 813; Scheer) improbably com- 
ments that Odysseus consulted Teiresias by lekanomanteia. For lekanomanteia: 
Bouché-Leclerq i1.184—85, 339—40); Halliday 1913: 151-53; Ganszyniec 1925; 
Johnston 2008: 159; Stewart 2008: 91—92. 

Ar. Ach. 1128-31; catoptromancy (an equivalent word, katoptromanteia, did not 
exist in Greek): Halliday 1913: 150—53; Delatte 1932; Addey 2007: esp. 33-37. 
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Artem. Oneir. 2.69 includes lekanomanteia in a list of various types of manteia. 
Cf. Bouché-Leclercq 1.34 n.2; Halliday 1913: 150. Pseudo-Kallisthenes Historia 
Alexandri Magni 1.1 (Kroll; Bergson 1965: 1-2; Ross 1952; Luck 1999: 119-20): 
combines lekanomanteia and magic. 

Graf 2005: 52 (Aug. Epist. 55.20.37) and Burkert 2005: 38 (Gregory of Tours 5.14) 
cite sources for the use of the Bible for divinatory purposes. 

Ps. Plut. Life of Homer 218.4 (Allen 1912). 

Hom. Il. 9.401—405; Diod. 16.56.8. 

Horst 2002: 179—80 (cf. 1998); Naether 2010: 330—31; Karanika 2011. This form 
of divination is termed Homeromanteia, and is known particularly from papyri. 
Dio 79.8.6, 79.40.3. 

Astragalomanteia: Bouché-Leclerq 1.189—97; Halliday 1913: 213-14; Rosenberger 
2001: 42-43; Graf 2005: 60—66; Ustinova 2009: 66—67 (but the evidence cited for 
astragalomanteia at the Pitsa cave is most inconclusive); Greaves 2012: 188-91. 
Astragaloi as playthings: Schadler 1996; cf. Gilmour 1997. 

Boura: Paus. 7.25.10; Bouché-Leclerq iii: 310-11; Halliday 1913: 212-13; Aune 
1983: 25; Potter 1994: 27; Nollé 1987: 42, 1996: 173, 2007: 15; Grottanelli 2000: 
160-61, 184; Graf 2005: 62; Ustinova 2009: 81-82. 

ThesCRA iii.39 no. 316, pl. 5. 

Figure 7.5: BM CGR10008 Ionia 396 (LIMC iv Hera 158; ThesCRA 11.39 
no. 316b, pl. 5; SNG Copenhagen Ionia 1742; BMC Ionia 396, no. 391, pl. 37.18; 
Nollé 1996: 174 pl. 8). 

See the exhaustive study and now standard treatment of Nollé 2007 (esp. text 
at 31—102, 223-79; also Nollé 1987); also Halliday 1913: 215—16; Björck 1939, 
esp. 92—94; Graf 2005. As play-items: Schádler 1996. 

See table at Nollé 2007: 20—21, and location map of known find sites. Note Luc. 
Amores 16. 

Response No 22 (Nollé 2007: 149—50). The fifty-six responses are translated into 
English by Graf 2005: 84—94. ‘If you hasten’, kenospoudeis: the keno might mean 
unwisely. 

Nollé 2007m, with map on p. 23. 

Olympos: Nollé 1996: 232-34. 

Antiochos and Bianor: Nollé 2007: 231-39 (pl. 23a for a photo of the tomb ora- 
cle).“The gift of prophecy which Phoios Apollo granted’ has long been recognised 
as a quotation from Hom. Il. 1.72. 


2 Oxyrhynchus Papyri xii.1477 (Grenfell and Hunt 1916), with Browne 1976: 53—54. 


Astrampsychos: Diog. Laert. 1.2. A dream book was also attributed to him in 
Byzantine times. Text: Browne 1983; Stewart 2001 (Astrampsychos' introduction: 
1-8); translation: Stewart 1998: 291—324; date: Browne 1976, cf. Stewart 1995; 
discussions: esp. Naether 2010: 62—278; also: Horst 2002: 181—82; Stewart 1998: 
285—91; Potter 1994: 25—27; Stoneman 2011: 144—48; Dillon 2016; cf. Grottanelli 
2000: 186. For the example question (26): see Stewart 2001: 10, 14, 40. 

Arist. Sleep 453b 17—24. 

Modern scholarship on Greek dreams: Bouché-Leclerq 1.277—329; Halliday 1913: 
90—92, 128-34; Dodds 1951: 102-34, 1973: 156—210; Deveraux 1976; Lewis 1976; 
Kessels 1978; Pritchett 1979: 92-101; Lieshout 1980; Hanson 1980: 1395-427; 
Price 1986; Holowchak 2001; Walde 1999, 2001; Naf 2004; Harris 2009 (general); 
Harris-McCoy 2012: 31-35. Büchsenschültz 1868 is best known for his influence 
on the section on ancient dreams in Freud’s 1919 Die Traumdeutung, and subse- 
quent revisions of the Graeco-Roman material in the latter. 

Hdt. 5.56.2; also used at Hom. Il. 1.63; Hdt 1.128; Philo Mech. 1.664. 

Synesios On Dreams 7 (Migne PG 66: 1301); Hom. Od. 4.795—841. For Synesios, 


see below. 
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Artem. Oneir. 2.25, 70. 

Aeschyl. Choe. 33 (cf. 37); as does the comic poet Magnes PCG 6.2 F4 (fourth 
century BC). 

Theoph. Char. 16.11 (the first appearance of the word); Theok. Idyll 21.33 (Gow 
1952: 11.377); SIC? 1133 (Delos: third or second century BC). 

IG iii 162. 

Dreams in Herodotos and Xenophon: Astyages: Hdt. 1.107—22 (cf. 1.46), see 
Pelling 1996: 68-73 on the Near-Eastern origin of this dream type; Darius’ wings: 
1.209.1; Xerxes’ dreams: 7.12—19 (note the debate at court re the invasion: 7.8—11), 
47, see Lieshout 1970. Artabanos’ dream philosophy: 7.116.b1—2. Xenophon: Xen. 
Anab. 4.3.8-19. 

Paus. 1.34.4. 

Hom. Il. 2.6-83, discussed at Artem. Oneir. 1.2. Other Iliad dreams are non- 
predicative: Il. 23.62—92: Achilles’ dream of Patroklos demanding burial; Il. 24. 
677-97: Hermes’ dream of warning to Priam; cf. Il. 10.496—97: ‘like an evil dream’. 
Achilles: Il. 1.62—63. 

Plut. Arist. 27.3 (Demetrios of Phaleron FGrH 228 F45). 

Alkiphron 3.23.1. 

Isaiah 29.8 mentions the same dreams of hungry and thirsty men. 

Artem. Oneir. 1.1. 

Artem. Oneir. 1.2. 

These are also mentioned at Book 4 Preface, and 4.2. 

Artem. Oneir. 1.1, 1.2, 1.6, Book 4 Preface, 4.29. 

These in the Greek are the theorematikoi and allegorikoi dreams. For these in 
Artemidoros, see Geer 1927; Price 1986: 10—12; Bulkeley 1997: 10. 

Geer 1927: 664 (663: "The work of Artemidorus Daldianus on the interpretation 
of dreams enjoys a well-deserved neglect’). 

Artem. Oneir. 1.2, 4.1—4.2. 

F10 I-II (Smith); ‘void’: kena: F10 II.4, IV.8); F9 I-IV (Smith) [NF 5 + 6]; Chilton 
1971: 47—49; Clay 1980: 349, 359, 362-63; Gordon 1996: 118-19. Skiagraphemata: 
Clay 1980: 350. 

F10 HI.6—14 (Smith); Clay 1980: 348, 351, 361; Gordon 1996: 120. 

‘Chat sessions’: F10 II.13-14 (Smith); Clay’s translation is used here. 

‘Letter to Mother’: text: FF125—126 (Smith; HK 21+22; translation: Chilton FF52-53; 
Gordon 66-67). Discussions: Chilton 1971: 106-12; Clay 1980: 352-53, 1990: 
2541—42; Smith 1993: 555-60; Gordon 1996: 66—93. Collections of Epicurus’ let- 
ters: Plut. Mor. 1101b, with Chilton 1971: 106—108; Clay 1990: 2541.A collection 
of scurrilous forgeries passing as Epicurus’ letters was known in antiquity: Diog. 
Laert. 10.3. But this particular letter, in Diogenes’ inscription, has a strong claim 
to authenticity: see Clay 1990: 2532-48, esp. 2532-33; Smith 1993: 555-58 (esp. 
558); cf. Gordon 1996: 69-71. Diog. Laert. 10.138—54 (forty kuriai doxai, ‘principal 
teachings’) many of which are in Diogenes of Oinoanda’s inscription. Alexander 
the ‘false prophet’ burned the Kuriai Doxai of Epicurus in the marketplace of 
Abonoteichos, possibly because of Epicurus’ anti-divinatory stance: Luc. Alex. 47. 
F125 IIL.1 (Smith). Phasmata at F125 II.1; phantasiai (‘appearances’) restored at 
F125 1.4. 

Chilton 1971: 19; cf. Clay 1980: 353; Gordon 1996: 67. 

‘Tangible’: translating ‘they cannot be touched’ (F125 II.3-—4); ‘intelligible’: translat- 
ing: ‘they are experienced by the mind’ (F125 II.4: dianoetai). 

Plut. Mor. 734£-736b. 

Cic. div. 1.5. 

Cic. div. 2.120. 

Diog. Laert. 9.47. 
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F9 (Smith) [NF 5—6], text and translation: Clay 1980: 362-64; commentary 352. 
Lucretius explains the doctrine at 4.29—347 (esp. 29—43), 722—822, 962-1036. 
Diogenes Laertius’ 10 Epicurus. Letter to Herodotos 49-52. 

Cic. div. 1.5 (see also 1.6). 

Epicurus’ (and the Epicureans’) rejection of all divination: Philodemos Peri Theon 
col. 25; Cic. div. 1.5, 1.87, 1.109, 2.39—40, 2.51, nat. deor. 2.162; Diog. Laert. 10.135; 
schol. Aeschyl. Prom. 624c (Herington); Aétius Doxographicus Placita 5.1.2 (DG 
415); sources for Epicurus’ disbelief in divination: Usener 1887: 261-62. See also 
Bouché-Leclercq 1.64—65; Pease 1920: 55 on [54] 3; Obbink 1989. 

Cic. div. 2.120. 

The Methodists and dreams: Edelstein 1967: 241 with n.127; Methodists in gen- 
eral: Edelstein 1967: 173-91. 

The standard work on Herophilos, with texts, translations, and commentaries, is 
Staden 1989, esp. 35—43; see also Edelstein 1967: esp. 241, 242, and passim (see 
index); Staden 1982: 85—90; Conrad et al. 1995: 33—34; Porter 1997: 67—68. 

Plut. Mor. 904£. For the fragments of Herophilos on dreams, see Staden 1989: 
F226a-d, a: Aëtius Doxographicus Placita 5.2.3 (DG 416); b: Plut. Mor. 904f; 
c: Pseudo-Galen de historia philosopha 106 (DG 640); d: John Lydus Liber de mensibus 
(Book of Months) 4.135 (Wünsch 1898: 161-62); cf. Kessels 1969: 414. Discussions 
of Herophilos on dreams: Edelstein 1967: 241 with n.126; Kessels 1969: 414—19; 
Schrijvers 1977: 14—15; Staden 1989: 306—308; Herophilos in general: Staden 1—50; 
Magner 1992: 77—78. 

Cf. Staden 1989: 307. For discussion on classifying the types of dreams Herophilos 
refers to into three or four categories, see Kessels 1969: 415-19. 

As Staden 1989: 307 correctly notes in connection with Schrijvers 1977; cf. Kessels 
1969: 417—19. 

Artem. Oneir. 1.6 refers specifically to Aristotle. 

On Arist. Sleep 453b, Div. 464b 16—17. For Aristotle on dreams, Hanson 1980: 
1399; Oberhelman 1993: 134; Bulkeley 1997: 7-8; Flannery-Dailey 2004: 73—75. 
See esp. Arist. Sleep 453b1, 454a1, 455a1, 456a1, 457a1, 457b1. 

See esp. Arist. Dreams 458b1, 45921, 460b1, 462a1. 

Arist. Div. 462b12—28. 

Cic. div. 1.36, cf. 2.88, 2.97. 

Cic. div. 1.5 (DK 21 A52), cf. 1.87. 

Cic. div. 1.5. 

Cic. div. 2.100. 

See Chapter 1. 

Cic. div. 1.115. Discussion of dreams: 1.39—71 (note esp. 1.6, 1.37, 39,82, and 2.101, 
115, 126, 130, 134, 144). 

Cic. div. 2.14; Hermogenes de ideis 2.11 (DK ii.A2; Pendrick 2002: T2a); Suid. sv 
Antiphon (DK ii.87 A1; Pendrick T3). For Antiphon the oneirokrites: Lieshout 
1980: 217—29, Pritchett 1979: 93 n.5 (but Diog. Laert. 2.46 actually states that 
Antiphon was a teratoskopos); Gagarin 2002: 99—101; Pendrick 2002: 49—53, 
237, 242-43, 244—46, 423—30; Smith 1984: 49. Fragments of his dream work: DK 
1.87 Al, A7-9, B78—81a; Freeman 1971: 78-81a; Pendrick 2002: T3, T7, T11a, 
cf. T T8-T, FF 78-81b. 

The reference to Antiphon at Cic. div. 1.116 (DK ii.B79; Pendrick F79) is usually 
taken as a later gloss as the syntax ofthe Latin becomes awkward with the inclusion of 
his name: Lieshout 1980: 219; Pendrick 2002: 424 (accepted by Gagarin 2002: 100). 
Cic. div. 1.39 (DK ii.B79; Pendrick F79). 

Olympic runners (and note the case of the anxious woman dreamer): Cic. div. 
2.144—45 (DK ii.B79; Pendrick F80a; Chrysippos: SVF 2 F1206; Antipater: SVF 
3 F42). 
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This is the view of Aly 1929: 100—101; Corno 1962: 349-52; Lieshout 1980: 223, 
228; Pendrick 2002: 52 (note too 49-51); Harris-McCoy 2012: 412. 

Blum 1936: 78; cf. Pendrick 2002: 52. 

F24 (Smith; NF 122); Smith 1984: 46—47; Pendrick 2002: F80b, with pp. 426-29. 
The above is the translation of Smith 1984: 46 (with Greek text; fig. 1). Cicero's 
version in Latin perhaps presents the idea more clearly: div. 2.144. 

Artem. Oneir. 1.8. 

Artem. Oneir. 1.54. 

Artem. Oneir. 1.9; cf. 4.21, 4.59, Book 5 Preface. 

Artem. Oneir. 4.67 (quotation); see also the examples at 4.66. 

Penis dreams: 1.45, sexual 1.78—80, with mother: 1.79. 

Hdt. 6.107 (Holt 1998, esp. 222-26; Scott 2005: 373); cf. Paus. 4.26.3 (maternal 
incest indicating victory). Iokasta tells Oedipus that many men dream of sleep- 
ing with their mothers (Soph. Oed. Tyr. 981-82); such incestuous dreams are 
condemned by Plat. Rep. 571c. 

Artem. Oneir. 1.6, cf. 4.2, 4.3. 

Artem. Oneir. 2.70. 

Artem. Oneir. 1.2. Agamemnon: Il. 2.80—82 (see above). 

Artem. Oneir. 1.50, cf. 4.26. 

Geminos: 2.44, Demetrios: 2.44; Artemon of Miletos: 1.2, 2.44. At 4.22 he criticises 
those authors (unnamed) who have invented records of dream cures performed by 
Serapis (see Winkler 1982); see also Dillon 2017. 

Cic. div. 1.64 (Kidd 1972: F108). For Poseidonios on divination, see also Diog. 
Laert. 7.149 (Kidd 1972: F7). 

Cic. div. 1.39, 46—47, 50, 52-54, 58—59. 

Cic. div. 1.60—62, quoting Plat. Rep. 571d—572a (in Latin). 

Cic. nat. deor. 1.123; Lact. de ira dei 4.7. 

Cic. div. 1.62—65. 

Diog. Laert. 7.151 (daimones are in contact with mortals), 8.32 (daimones 
send dreams). Cf. Hes. WD 121—206. For detailed discussion of this category of 
Poseidonios’ dreams, see Kidd 1988: 431—232 (with references). 

Macrob. Sat. 1.23.7 (Kidd 1972: F24). Macrobius in this same section mentions 
Plato’s different definition of daimones (Kratylos 398b), which Plato derived from 
the term for knowing (daemones), with this word and the word itself for daimones 
being the same in, ‘the antique form of our tongue’; daimones are therefore so 
called because they know the future. 

Diog. Laert. 7.138, 139, cf. 148 (Kidd 1972: FF21, 22, cf. 20). 

Aeschyl. Eum. 62, also: Agam. 1623, Suppl. 263. 

Krug 1984: 127 fig. 54. 

Asklepios has attracted a great deal of scholarly attention: Bouché-Leclercq 
iii.271-307; Walton 1894 (still useful); Kerényi 1959 (somewhat general); Krug 
1984: 120—87 (a survey); Graf 1992: 159—203; Hart 2000 (useful background); 
Wickkiser 2008: 35—41; see Dillon 2017. Cf. exhibitions: Schnalke 1990; Lehmann 
2006; reliefs: Hausmann 1948. 

Reithmiiller 2005, cataloguing all the known Asklepieia (Epidauros: 2.1: 279—324); 
see also Melfi 2007a (Epidauros: 17—209); also Edelstein and Edelstein 1945: 
370—452 TT 707—861 is still essential; Semeria 1986. Epidauros: Burford 1969; 
Papadakis 1972; Pharaklas 1972; Tomlinson 1983; Krug 1984: 128-36; Ehrenheim 
2009: 239-43; Proskynitopoulou 2011; Prignitz 2014. Pergamon: Struckmann 
1967; Krug 1984: 165-72; Ziegenaus and Luca 1984; Koester 1998; Ehrenheim 
2009: 249-51; Hoffman 2011. Kos: Sherwin-White 1978: 275-78; Krug 1984: 
159-63; Riethmuller 2005; Interdonato 2013; Paul 2013; Dillon 2015a. Plans of 
Asklepieia at Krug 1984: 143, 147, 150, 158, 160-62, 167; Lehmann 2006: 18-19, 
21, 35, 39—41, 84; Asklepios on coins: Lehmann 62-81. 
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Thersandros: iama 33 (Edelstein and Edelstein 1945: 227, 235-36 T423; LiDonnici 
1995: 110-11 B13); Dillon 1997: 38, 77, 199; Wickkiser 2009. 

Piraeus, Athens in 421/20 sc, and in 420/19 sc the akropolis, IG ii? 4960, the 
‘Telemachos Monument’. See R eithmüller 2005: 2.1: 241—50 (243 fig. 34); Melfi 
2007a: 320-22. 

Rome, main sources: Livy Periochae 11; Ovid Met. 15.622—744; Cic. div. 2.123 
(these and others at Edelstein and Edelstein 1945: 431-52 TT845-61); Graf 1992: 
160-67; Sineux 2008 (cure inscriptions: 394-95); Rigato 2013: 110-15. 

Lebena: Philost. Apoll. 4.34; Sineux 2006. Texts: IC i.xvii 17 (Edelstein and 
Edelstein 1945: 252—53 T439); Guarducci 1934: 410—28; Melfi 2007: 111—13, 
cf. 82-84. 

Paus. 2.27.3 (six in his time but once there had been more); IG iv? 121, pre- 
script. Editions (main): Gaertringen 1921: nos 121-24; Herzog 1931: 8-35; Werner 
1969; LiDonnici 1995: 84—131. Discussions (amongst many): Dillon 1994, 2015a; 
LiDonnici 1995: 1—82; Rigato 2013: 30—34; Solin 2013. 

Kleio: IG iv? 121, iama 1 (Edelstein and Edelstein 1945: 221, 229; LiDonnici 1995: 
88-89 A1; Dillon 1997: 77); didactic: esp. Dillon 1994. Ambrosia: IG iv? 121 iama 
4 (Edelstein and Edelstein 222, 230; LiDonnici 1995: 88-89 A4; Dillon 1997: 77); 
Kaphisias: IG iv? 121 iama 36 (Edelstein and Edelstein 228, 236; LiDonnici 1995: 
112-13 B16). 

Ithmonike: IG iv? 121-22, iama 5; boy or girl: 34; Ambrosia: 4; Pandaros: 6; if they 
did as he instructed: 48, 59, 64 (Edelstein and Edelstein 1945: 221-37 TT423-24; 
LiDonnici 1995: 84-129 A2, B14, A4, A6, A8, C5, C16, C21). 

Paus. 2.27.2, 7. 

Ar. Plout. 653—747; Asklepios in Aristophanes: Dillon 2018i. Pergamon: Alt. Perg. 
viii.3, no. 161.12—13; Acharaka: Strabo 14.1.44; Dillon 1997: 163; Magie 1950: 128, 
989 n.27; Bean 1971a: 211—20. 

Alt. Perg. viii.3, no. 161.13. 

‘Seeking a cure’: LSCG Suppl. 35.3—4; LSCG 69.21—22. See Dillon 1997: 79—80, 
159, 166-67, 205—206, cf. 77, 207. For all the inscriptions of Oropos, see Petrakos 
1997. 

Aelius Aristeides Sacred Tales i-vi (translation: Behr 1982: 278—353), with Behr 
1968, esp. 116-30; Temkin 1991: 184-89; Jones 1998a: 63-76 (plates of Asklepieion: 
1-13); Dillon 2017, 2018k. 

Against medical advice: Sacred Tales iii.9; notebook: 11.3, 8; 130 dreams: Pearcy 1988: 
377. 

Figure 7.5: Piraeus Museum NM 405 (LIMC ii Asklepios 105, iv Hygieia 138; 
EAA 1.717 fig. 906; ThesCRA iii.12 no. 46, iii.138 no. 63, pl. 20; Mitropoulou 
1977:1.126; Hausmann 1948: pl. 1, 1960: 59 fig. 28; Straten 1981: 98, fig. 41; Krug 
1984: 136 fig. 57; Schnalke 1990: 48; Eickstedt 2001: 34, pl. 18; Steinhauer 2001: 
242-43 pls 329-30; Lehmann 2006: 53 fig. 20; Harris 2009: 33 pl. 3). 

Aleshire 1991: 41—46, with pl. 11. Inventory of dedications: IG ii? 1534 (see esp. 
Aleshire 1989: 216—24). 

Dedications of body parts to Asklepios: ThesCRA i.311-13; Roebuck 1951; Lang 
1977:15—22 figs 14-21; Straten 1981: 100, 123—24, fig. 51; Krug 1984: 141—45, 145 
fig. 63; Chaviara-Karahaliou 1990; Forsén 1996: 29—104, pls 1-115 (Athens: 31—54, 
Piraeus 77—78); Rigato 2013: 43—44; Oberhelman 2014: 50—51 figs 1-2. 

Figure 7.6: Irysa relief (c. early fourth century Bc; full details chapter 6, n.208); 
the Seven Against Thebes panel is nearly three feet long (see Benndorf and 
Niemann 1889—91: 194—97, pl. 24; Eichler 1950: 16, 51 A5, pls 2/3, A5: sec- 
ond register, mid-right; EAA vii.1026—1028; Childs 1978: 19, pl.15; LIMC i 
Amphiaraos 39, vii Septem 43; not in Barringer 2008; cf. Oberleitner, 1994 25 
pl. 39, cf. 1990). 

Apollod. 3.6.2; cf. Hes. Cat. Women F99.8—10 (MW). 
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Hom. Od. 15.244; Aeschyl. Seven 569, cf. 382, 610; Pin. Nem. 10.9, cf. Olymp. 
6.16—17; Soph. Oed. Col. 1313-14. 

Amphiaraos: Hdt. 8.134.2. This passage has Mys visiting Thebes after having been 
to Lebadeia and Abai; in Thebes he consulted the oracle of Apollo Ismenios, and 
after that also paid someone to spend the night in the shrine of Amphiaraos (as he 
had for Trophonios’ shrine in Lebadeia). Herodotos does not situate Amphiaraos’ 
shrine in Thebes, and Pausanias detailed disucssion of the shrines he saw in Thebes 
does not of course include an Amphiaraion (Paus. 9.10—12, 16—17). 

See Chapter 2. 

There are tragedies and comedies, which should not be confused, titled Amphiaraos; 
comedies: Apollodoros Karystios PCG ii F1; Philippides PCG vii F4; Aristophanes 
PCG iii.2 FF17—40; cf. PCG iii.2 p. 41; tragedies: Karkinos TGrF 1 Flic (TGF 
p. 797 [no F]); Kleophon: TGrF 1 F1. Sophokles wrote a satyr play Amphiaraos, and 
a tragedy on his wife Eriphyle: T'GrF 5 F69. 

Figure 7.7: Berlin (Pergamonmuseum according to Lorber) F1655, 570 sc, 
height of register 13 cm (LIMC i Amphiaraos 3 and 7, Ainippe ii.1, iii Baton 1.3, 
iv Halimedes 1, at iv.2, p. 236, v Hippotion 1, vii Peliou Athla 5; EAA 1.371 pl. 
518; Robert 1881: 13-16; Buschor 1914: 93 fig. 67; Massow 1916: 30—33, fig. 5; 
Wrede 1916: 224, 235—36, 264-65, no. 4, pl. 2; Pfuhl 1923:1.217—19, pl. 179, 1924: 
14-15 (esp. 15), no. 14, pl. 9, 1926: 21, pl. 9, fig. 14; Payne 1931: 139—40, 167 no. 
61 [inscriptions], 329 no. 1471; Furtwängler 1932: 1—12, pl. 121; Schefold 1964: 
74-75, pl. 65a, 1978: pl. 233, 1989: fig. 67a; Arena 1967: 108—10, no. 72, pl. 22; 
Steuben 1968: 37—38, 116 K2; Buschor 1969: 74—75, pls 81-82; Moore 1971: 161, 
no. B74; Charbonneaux 1971: 71—72, fig. 76; Cook 1972: 45 pl. 10a; Brommer 
1973: 476 C1; Robertson 1975: 279, 517 n.34, pl. 84b; Lorber 1979: 78—79, no. 
122, fig. 51, pl. 37; Vojatzi 1982: A99; Snodgrass 1982: 11; Amyx 1983: 38-39, 41, 
fig. 3.2a—b; Carpenter 1991: pl. 266; Kakridis 1986: vol. 4, Abb. 134; Amyx 1988: 
263 A1; Gantz 1993: 192; Schefold 1993: 282-83, fig. 300; Splitter 2000: 107—108, 
no. 180; Huber 2001: 113; Wachter 2001: 75—77, 295, COR 66; Giuliani 2003: 
131-32, fig. 20). The inscription Halimedes: Arena 108—10, no. 72, fig. 67; Payne 
167 no. 61; Lorber 1979: 75—76, 78, name no. 9, fig. 82. Halimedes is probably a 
mantis (Wrede 1916: 270—77; LIMC iv Halimedes), but see Payne 1931: 140n.1. 
Giuliani 2003: 344, n.61:'seit dem Zweiten Weltkrieg verschollen'. 

Athens 521 (CC638): a particularly fine scene of a lizard at the departure of a 
chariot; see also Basel BS 425. Note too the menagerie of animals on the Arkesilas 
cup: Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Cabinet des Médailles 189. 

The correct Boiotian spelling for the shrine is Amphiaraion, as opposed to the 
Athenian spelling Amphiareion: Suid. sv Amphiareon. 

Croesus: Hdt. 1.52, 1.92.2; Mys: 8.134.1-2. 

For the history of oscillating control: Petrakos 1968: 20—44; Roesch 1984: 175; see 
also for the site Stillwell 1976: 656; Nielsen and Hansen 2004: 448-49. 

For architectural details and sanctuary layout: Kutsch 1913: 9-12, 39-47, 123-24; 
Petrakos 1968: 77-84, 99—107, 1974; Coulton 1968, 1976: 142; Roesch 1984: 
178-84; Travlos 1988: 301—308, with bibliography; Parker 1996: 146—49; 
Amphiaraion: Ehrenheim 2009: 248-49. 

Paus. 1.34.1—5, 2.23.3. 

Paus. 1.34.3; Iaso also at Ar. Amphiaraos (PCG iii.2 F28), Athena Paian; cf. Schachter 
1981: 26. 

No sexual intercourse in sacred places: Dillon 1989: 87, 1997: 188, 19972: 123. 
Dillon 19972. 

Paus. 1.34.5. 

Compare the public reporting of dreams received in the temple of Athena at 
Lindos, Rhodes. 
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Hyper. Eux. 14-18. 

Philost. Apoll. 2.37.2; c£. Porph. Abst. 4.6.8 (Egyptian philosopher-priests avoid 
wine); Arbesmann 1929: 99; Roesch 1984: 178; Dillon 1997: 163, 206. 

LSCG Suppl. 35.4; LSCG 69. 13, 23, cf. 40; IOropos 278.6 (with Lupu 2003: 329); 
Dillon 1997: 166, 265 n.81. 

Straten 1990: 248—50 for votives dedicated on small columns or pillars. 

Figure 7.9: Archinos relief, Athens NM 3369 (LIMC i Amphiaraos 63; Leonardos 
1916: 119-20, pl. 2; Herzog 1931: 55, 88-91; Hausmann 1948: 55—56, no. 31, 
pl. 2, 1960: 19, pl. 8; Himmelmann-Wildschütz 1957: 19; Petrakos 1968: 122, no. 18, 
pl. 40a; Daumas 1978: 28, 30, pl. 8.1; Neumann 1979: 51, 67, pl. 28; Robertson 
1981: 133, fig. 181; Siefert 1980: 330-32; Straten 1981: 124—25 n.16.1, 1990: 257; 
Krug 1984: 154—55, fig. 70; Iravlos 1988: 318, pl. 401; Schnalke 1990: 49; Parker 
1994: 149 fig. 158; Dillon 1997: 76; Ridgway 1997: 195—96, pl. 49; Osborne 1998: 
211-12, fig. 127; Well 1998: 280 pl. 3; Harris 2009: 158 pl. 19; Nissen 2009: 34 
fig. 2). Inscription: IG ii? 4394. See Dillon 2017 ii forthcoming. 

Snakes at the Amphiaraion: Aristophanes’ fragmentary play Amphiaraos: PCG iii.2 
FF3, 28. 

Hdt. 1.46—49, cf. Croesus’ dedications to Amphiaraos because of his accurate reply: 
1.52, 1.92.2. 

Amphikleia: Paus. 10.33.11; not in Stillwell 1976; Hyettos: Paus. 9.24.3; Amynos 
and Iatros Hero: Wickkiser 2008: 52; Dillon 2015a. 

Strabo 14.1.44; Stillwell 1976: 6; Dillon 1997: 152, 163; Ehrenheim 2009: 238; 
see esp. Nissen 2009: 79-96, with figs 7-11 (photographs of site and plan of 
temple). 

Hippok. On Dreams: see Kessels 1969: 416-17; Temkin 1991: 187-88; Oberhelman 
1993: 129-33 (esp. for the composition of the work); Holowchak 2001: 129-38; 
Flannery-Dailey 2004: 76. For Hippocratic medicine, see Jaeger 1947: 3.33-40; 
Sigerist 1961: 260—95; Edelstein 1967: 3-110; Staden 1989: 174-77; Temkin 1991: 
esp. 18-35; Magner 1992: 66—74 (cult of Asklepios: 74—76, Herophilos: 78—79); 
Nutton 1995: 19—31; Porter 1997: 55—62. 

Hipp. Regim. 4.86. Cf. Oberhelman 1993: 131. 

Arist. Div. 463a1. 

Hipp. Regim. 3.71, 4.86 (quotation), Humours 4 (dreams as a symptom) (Littré 
5.480—82), Medicine 10 (Littré 1: 594), Epidemics 1.10 (Littré 2: 670). Sexual dreams 
did not harm the dreamer: Hippok. Ep. 4.57 (Jones vii.150). 

Hipp. Regim. 4.79—90. 

Hipp. Regim. 4.79—93. 

For text, see Kühn 1821: 832-35; a compilation of parts of Galen commentary 
on Hippokrates Epidemics Book 1, and two fragments (Lloyd 1979: 43; Clay 1980: 
345); also in CMG 5.10.1, 108—11. Cf. Galen refers to his own work on omens and 
dreams: Natural Faculties 1.2, 2.29. 

Edelstein and Edelstein 1945: T T436, 458, 459, with Edelstein 1967: 378—79. 
Edelstein 1967: 378. 

Galen Commentary on Hippokrates On Humours 2.2 (Kühn 16: 222—223). Galen and 
dreams: Price 1986: 23; Oberhelman 1983, 1991: 34—36; Harrisson 2013: 197—99. 
Dreams in Greco-Roman medicine: esp. Oberhelm 1993. 

For text, English translation and commentary, superseding all previous stud- 
ies, see Higbie 2003 (introduction: Part A; dedications: C—D; epiphanies: D); also 
Blinkenberg 1941, no. 2 (who edited the inscription three times and carried out 
the initial original work on it); Shaya 2005; cf. Lewis 1976: 43—45; Dillery 2005: 
516-17. The original editions of Blinkenberg with commentary are still useful; 
see also Anagraphie von Lindos FGrH 532 D.1-3; SIG? 725; Guarducci 1967; 
11.302-308 no. 17. FGrH 531.1—5 lists the oracles in the inscription. 
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D, lines 41—42. 

Siege by Datis: D, lines 2-59 (commentary: Higbie 2003: 141—47, cf. 186-87, 234-35). 
Suicide: D, lines 60-93 (commentary: Higbie 2003: 148-49). 

Siege by Demetrios: lines 94-115 (commentary: Higbie 2003: 149-51, cf. 239-40). 
See Artemidoros on repeated dreams: Oneir. 4.27. 

Paus. 3.26.1; inscription: IG v 1.1317; Cic. div. 1.96; Agis IV: Plut. Agis 9.2-3 
(Phylachos FGrH 81 F32b; Anonymoi FGrH 596 F46); Kleomenes III: Plut. Kleom. 
7.2; cf. Tert. de anima 46; see for Pasiphaé’s shrine: Davreux 1942: 93; Parker 1989: 
155; Larson 1995: 124, 197 n.118; Lyons 1997: 50. 

The basic treatment of Greek necromancy is Ogden 2001; note also Johnston 
1999; cf. Dillon 2016a. Melissa: Hdt. 5.92h; Pausanias: Plut. Kim. 6.5; Orpheus: 
Paus. 9.30.6; see further discussion below. 

Aeschyl. Psychagogoi IrGF F273a; lake: 273; prophecy: 275 (cf. F370); schol. 
Ar. Birds 1553-55 (Holwerda); the fragment has often been connected with 
Avernus and more recently with Acheron (Ogden 2001: 46—49, with ref- 
erences, 2001a: 176), but there are no solid reasons for either. See for the 
Psychagogoi: Kramer et al. 1980: 14—23; Henrichs 1991: 187-92; Moreno 2004; 
Bardel 2005: 83-112. Suid. sv Psychagogei seems to refer to Byzantine practice. 
Nor do the psychai in Hades described at Homer Od. 24 have knowledge of 
the world above. 

Falcon: Aeschyl. Pers. 176—77, 198, 207—209, 226-27, 518, quotations: 
607—608, 609, 610, 685. For the nekuomanteia in this passage: Headlam 1902: 
55-59; Eitrem 1928, esp. 6—14; Lawson 1934: 79-83; Rose 1950: 262—65; 
jouan 1981: 419—21; Hall 1989: 89—90; Johnston 1999: 99, 117-18; Dickie 
2001: 29-31; Ogden 2001: 47—48; Aguirre 2009; Muntz 2011. The Life of 
Aeschylus 14 indicates that Aeschylus was the first tragedian to introduce 
shades (eidola) and Erinyes onto the stage. Menander's comic play Phasma 
deals with an imagined phasma, an apparition of a beautiful young woman, 
who is in fact a real person. 

Aeschyl. Pers. 619-27. 

Aeschyl. Pers. 620, 625. 

Aeschyl. Pers. 635-37. 

Gooi: Aeschyl. Pers. 686—88, 697. 

Gooi: Aeschyl. Pers. 697—99. 

Aeschyl. Pers. 623—80, 787—89 (cf. 631—32). 

Aeschyl. Pers. 816—20, 839. 

Aeschyl. Pers. 717, 723, 745-49, 809-23. 

Taplin 1977: 447; Aeschyl. Aitnaiai TrGF iii F6 (the Palikoi); Soph. Polyxena TrGF 4 
F522 (Achilles); Eur. Protesilaos TrGF v F646a—54 (Protesilaos). 

Darius: Aeschyl. Pers. 681—842; nuktipoloi: Aeschyl. Psychagogoi TrGF iii F273a; 
Soph. TGF iv Polyxena F522; Nostoi: Hypothesis 3 (GEF p. 155 [3]; PEG T1; 
EGFT!1). 

Eur. TGrF 5 F912 (Clem. Strom. 5.11.70.2); see Méhat 1991: esp. 125. 

Ar. Birds 1553-64; Moore 2013: 42—45; Peisandros a coward: Xen. Symp. 2.14; 
Eupolis PCG v F35; Sokrates psychagogos: Plat. Phaidr. 261a. 

See Clark 1979: 219-20 (point of exit); Schumacher 1993; Ogden 2001: 34-42, 
2001a: 171-72; Rosenberger 2001: 131; Ustinova 2009: 70—71. For the site: 
Papachatzis 1976; Cummer 1978; cf. Stillwell 1976: 74—75. 

Access to and egress from Hades: Paus. 3.25.4, cf. 4.24.5, 7.25.3; Apollod. 
2.5.12; Strabo 8.5.1; Laios: Stat. Theb. 2.32—57; inscriptions: IG vi 1224—26, 
1258. Pausanias: Thuc. 1.132.5-33 (Ogden 2001: 39—41 connects Thucydides’ 
narrative with a necromantic ritual, but Thucydides’ silence is compelling: if 
there were a nekuomanteion here which Pausanias consulted, he would have 
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mentioned it). Psychagogoi from Italy: Plut. Mor. 560e—£. Hesych. sv nekuo- 
rion: ‘place where the dead are seen’). Polyb. 9.34.8-9 mentions Tainaron as an 
inviolable sanctuary (but not as a place of supplication or necromancy); cf. the 
story of Arion and his dolphin: Hdt. 1.24.8. Thessaly: Plut. Homerica Meletai F126 
(Sandbach). 

Delos and Delphi ‘swap’: Paus. 2.33.2; Strabo 8.6.14 (Ephoros FGrH 70 F150; PW 
ii.125—26 no. 314; Fontenrose 1978: Q177); cf. Paus. 10.5.6; Plut. Mor. 741a; Suid. 
sv Archilochos; Pomp. Mela 2.51. Psychopompeion: Plut. Mor. 560f (cf. Hesych. sv 
tettigos hedranon); Paus. 3.25.5; cf. Ar. Frogs 187 (but not seriously). 

Plut. Mor. 560e-f. 

Strabo’s account: 5.4.5; Odysseus’ nekuia transferred from Acheron to Avernus: 
Strabo 5.4.5 (Ephoros FGrH 70 F134a); Sophokles TrGF 3 F748; Diod. 4.22.5. 
See too Lykoph. Alex. 681—707, clearly modelled on Od. 11); Pseudo-Skymnos 
Periegesis 236—44 (Ephoros FGrH 70 F134b); Silius Italicus Punica 12.113—57, 
esp. 126-29; Virg. Aen. 6.237—42 (and Servius on Aen. 6.107); Ovid. Metam. 
14.101—103 (the Sibyl conjures the dead at Avernus); Festus 43 (Müller); Dio 
4.50.4; Max. Tyre Dial. 8.2 (an oracular cave at Avernus in the past); cf. Paus. 
9.30.6 (an Avernus [Aornis] in Thesprotis [Acheron]). Note Plut. Mor. 109c—d. 
See Parke 1988: 73-74. 

Modern Karadeniz Eregli, with Eregli as a corruption of Herakleia. For the so- 
called nekuomanteion: Hoepfner 1966, 1972: 44—45; Ogden 2001: 29-34; Ustinova 
2009: 71—72. See also Stillwell 1976: 383; Hansen and Nielsen 2004: 715. 

Plut. Kim. 6.4—6 (quote: 6.5; nekuomanteion), Mor. 555c (Divine Vengeance: psy- 
chopompeion); Aristodemos FGrH 104 F8 (no mention of the eidolon); Paus. 
3.17.8-9 (no mention of Herakleia); Bremmer 2002: 73—74. Thucydides’ account 
of Pausanias: 1.104—105, 128.3—134. 

Figure 7.1 has been adapted kindly by Dr Michael Schmitz from Hoepfner 1972: 
plan 5 (cf. plan 4 for the cave’s location near the river Acheron). The cave was 
identified by Hoepfner, whose archaeological work and publications have yet to 
be superseded. 

Xen. Anab.6.2.2; Diod. 14.31.3; Quint. Smyr. 6.474—90; cf. Strabo 12.3.4; Dionysios 
Periegetes 788-92, with schol. (Ludwich); Pomp. Mela 1.103; Plin. Nat. Hist. 6.1.4. 
Local historians: FGrH 430-35; inscriptions: Ameling 1994. Note Apoll. Argon. 
2.737, cf. 742, 750. See also Amm. Marc. 22.8.16 (the local river Acheron: the 
Herakleiots make a Homeric allusion to their own entrance to Hades; see also EM 
sv Acherousia). 

Clem. Protr. 2.1.10; cf. Hdt. 5.92.e, 8.47. 

Ampelius (Liber Memorialis viii.3: est ad inferos descensus) cannot be brought into the 
discussion, as the descent is mentioned in connection with Trophonios (cf. Ogden 
2001: 47; Ustinova 2009: 75), having nothing to do with Acheron. 

Luc. Menipp. 1 (cf. 6), esp. 7-8. 

Homer: Hom. Od. 10.513-15, 11.21—22; Orpheus: Paus. 9.30.6, 10.30.6 (take with 
Hom. Od. 509-12); cf. Paus. 1.17.5 on Homer. In his parody of Odysseus’ consulta- 
tion of the dead, Lucian has his comic hero Menippos entering Hades disguised as 
Orpheus (Luc. Menipp. 8). 

Melissa: Hdt. 5.92h; Dillon 2002: 260-62, 362 n.143. 

For a description of the site: Dakaris 1976: 310—11; Hansen and Nielsen 2004: 
345.96. See also Strabo 7.7.5; Paus. 9.30.6. 

Dakaris’ principal accessible work is his English guide to the site (Dakaris 2000, 
an earlier third edition: 1993, see also his 1962, 1972 and 1973 works, noting 1963 
and numerous articles on the excavation in modern Greek in the journals Ergon 
and Praktika). 

For a plan of the ‘nekuomanteion’: Dakaris 1973: 146 (cf. 1972: 11, plan 2). 
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Other modern discussions: Bouché-Leclerq i11.363—65; Wagenvoort 1971: 126-29; 
Clark 1968: 58-64, 74-75, 213-14; Wiseman 1998; Bremmer 2002: 74-76; Ogden 
2002: 43—60; Ustinova 2009: 73-76; Stoneman 2011: 70-72. 

Ghost-producing: Dakaris 1972: 15, 1973: 146-47. 

Catapult parts: Marsden 1969: 13-14, 26 pl.b; Baatz 1979 (esp. 69-73), 1982 
(esp. 224-29), 1999: 154-55 figs 8-9; Campbell 2003: 13—16, 20, 24, 24, 36, 45. 
Illustrations: Dakaris 1972, endplates, 1973: 147 (but as a part of a necromantic 
apparatus); Baatz 1979: 69 pl.1, 72-73 pls 8-10, 1982: pl. 46; Campbell 13-14, 45. 
Baatz 1999 (esp. 1253-54); cf. Wiseman 1998. 

Dakaris 1962: 88-89 (photo of beans at 91), 1972: 11-15. 

A paucity of modern scholarship could indicate little acceptance of a nekuoman- 
teion at Avernus: Eitrem 1945; Clark 1979: 63-71; Parke 1988: 73-74; Ustinova 
2009: 78-80; but cf. Ogden 2001: 61-74. 


8 Oracular centres of Apollo 
and Zeus 


So do not search diligently for godless shrines, or the mouths of caves full 
of gibberish, or the Thesprotian cauldron, or the tripod of Kirrha, or the 
Dodonaian bronze. Commit to the realm of agéd legends the old tree-stump, 
once honoured by the desert sands, and the oracle there which has decayed 
along with the oak itself (Gerandryon). Kastalia’s spring has been silenced, like 
the other spring at Kolophon, while all the other prophetic founts are likewise 
dead, and empty of their boasting — finally! — have been unmasked, now water- 
less along with their particular legends. Tell me too of the futile oracles of that 
other kind of divination — or rather dementia! — Apollo’s oracles of Klaros, the 
Pythian, and Didymaian, and those of Amphiaraos and Amphilochos. 
Clement Protreptikos' 


Clement of Alexandria is an eminent authority on pagan oracular divination, 
which he and his Christian compatriots saw as the work of daimones (in this 
context, this can perhaps best be translated as ‘malevolent spirits’) and here he 
condemns a number of the main oracular centres, along with practitioners of 
various contemporary types of divination, which are, he states, ‘still honoured 
by the masses’. What Clement is particularly opposed to is the ‘professional’ 
side of divination, its highly visible, public aspects. Oracular centres showcased 
pagan practice, constituting a direct line of communication with the gods, 
and proving to worshippers both their existence and their interest in their 
worshippers. Clement in particular, like pagan authors,” connected prophecy 
with whatever source of water existed at an oracular site, whether a spring 
or stream, hence ‘the fountain of Kastalia is silent’ indicates to his reader that 
prophecy at Delphi, where the Pythia (plural: Pythiai) washed in the Kastalia, 
has ceased; the fountain of Kolophon refers to the spring there. 

In pronouncing the demise of Greek oracular centres Clement, however, 
has been a little premature. For although Delphi was not as frequented as it 
once was (as Plutarch himself admits), in the second century Ap it was still 
operating, and the oracles of Asia Minor such as Didyma and Klaros (near 
Kolophon) were markedly prospering. Yet Strabo, towards the end of the first 
century BC, as an independent pagan authority, had remarked that Epeiros 
in whose territory Dodona was situated was depopulated, with the oracular 
centre rarely consulted, and that Ammon's oracle (at Siwah), which Clement 
describes as ‘honoured by the desert sands’, was ‘almost forsaken'? 
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The greatest of all benefits comes to us through mania, when it is granted 
as a gift of the gods. For the prophetess (prophetes) at Delphi and the 
priestesses (hiereiai) at Dodona, when in a state of mania, have bestowed 
much of value upon Greece both in private and public affairs, but little or 
nothing when they have been unemotional; and if we mentioned the Sibyl 
and all the others who by inspired mantike (prophetic inspiration) have 
foretold many things to many people and made them prosperous for the 
future, it is obvious that we would have to speak at length.* 


According to Plato in this passage, mania was the essence of delivered prophecy. 
Without it, oracles could not be delivered, and nothing of importance could 
be spoken by prophetic personnel: all oracular activity was dependent on the 
inspiration provided by the gods. By mania here, Plato is not conveying a 
frenzied or maddened prophetic state, but one of inspiration in which the 
priestesses were actuated to deliver their prophecies; mania was a state of pre- 
disposition to oracularise. 

Zeus had two main oracular shrines in Greece itself, one at Dodona and one 
at Olympia, and as Zeus Ammon in Egypt, and there is a possibility that as Zeus 
Epikoinios he oracularised on Cyprus. Dodona’s oracle of Zeus Naios (of the 
Naiads, or nymphs) and the nymph Dione,‘ in north-west Epeiros,” some fourteen 
miles in a south-westerly direction from modern Ioannina, which was consulted 
by both private individuals and Greek city-states and communities, has preserved 
a unique divinatory record. Here, the oracular procedure involved the enquirer 
recording their question for Zeus Naios and Dione? on a small, thin strip of lead, 
generally about 4 x 1% inches in size. Questions were written along the length, 
with anything from two to six lines, on one side of the lead? Hundreds of these 
strips have survived, nearly all from the period 500—300 sc (perhaps reflecting the 
period of Dodonas greatest activity, or just the accident of survival), so that the 
voices of individual, ordinary consultants and their daily concerns can be stud- 
led over two millennia later. As at Epidauros, these testimonies preserve a unique 
oracular record of the lives of the Greeks of the time and the immediate nature of 
their problems and concerns, and provide an insight into the issues of importance 
to the people, as well as the states, seeking the god's advice. '? 

Dodona is perhaps best known for its magnificent theatre, which is in a 
remarkable state of preservation, whereas the actual temple itself is in a poor 
state of repair (Figure 8.1). Only after the classical period was the site's architec- 
tural infrastructure spectacularly embellished. Pyrrhos (319—272 Bc) organised 
Epeiros into a centralised kingdom and made Dodona the religious capital 
of his state, and it was under his rule that its impressively large stone thea- 
tre, which could seat an audience of some 17,000 people, was constructed."' 
Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great, and princess of Epeiros, had earlier 
claimed influence over Dodona and objected to the Athenians ‘renovating’ the 
statue of Dione at Dodona and providing it with an expensive gown, both of 
which they had done in obedience to an oracle they had received (in answer 
to an enquiry) from Dodonaian Zeus." 
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Figure 8.1 The oracular shrine of Zeus Naios and Dione at Dodona, to which 
thousands of ordinary people brought their enquiries: now badly damaged, 
even when functioning it was hardly a match for Delphi's magnificent 
temple and natural setting. Courtesy of the Art and Architecture 
Collection GR4AB1216. 


Methods of consultation at the oracle apparently changed during its history, 
both in respect to the temple personnel and the divinatory method employed. 
'The Homeric epics refer to Dodona and Delphi, but not to other oracular sites, 
and in the Iliad, Achilles prays to Zeus: 

Lord Zeus, Dodonaian, Pelasgian, dwelling far away 


Reigning over wintry Dodona, around whom dwell the Selloi, 


Your prophets with unwashed feet who sleep on the ground. 
Odysseus, in the Odyssey, is also described as visiting Dodona:'° 


To hear the will of Zeus from the god’s high-peaked oak, 
How he could return to the rich land of Ithaka 


Either openly or secretly after his long absence. 


At Dodona the Selloi, Zeus' male priests, conveyed by some means his proph- 
ecy from an oak in the temenos (sanctuary area) at Dodona. This is paralleled 
by the grove of trees in the precinct of the Tyndaridai at Argos, which Pindar 
wrote 'grants song to the man who is wise'; obviously a prophetic grove whose 
voices could be understand by those of sufficient intellect." 
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Aeschylus refers to the manteia of Zeus at Dodona as ‘an unbelievable teras 
(prodigy), the talking oaks’, while Sophokles, in the Women of Trachis, has 
Herakles entering the alsos (grove) of the Selloi and writing down prophe- 
cies from the *many voiced' ancient oak there. Earlier in the play, Deianeira 
describes him as hearing prophecies from the ancient oak 'through the doves', 
the Peleiades. Interestingly, the original prophetic Selloi and the Peleiades 
(‘doves’), the priestesses who replaced them, both feature in the same play. 
Clearly the Selloi had been succeeded by these priestesses at some stage, and 
the chorus of women in Euripides’ Melanippe Desmotis in the closing decades 
of the fifth century BC sing of the women who speak the thoughts of Apollo at 
Delphi, and those who convey the thoughts of Zeus around Dodona's sacred 
oak. Strabo comments that the Selloi were replaced by ‘three old women’ as 
prophets when the goddess Dione became associated with Zeus at Dodona. 
Dione’s worship, however, as Zeus’ wife, was clearly of some antiquity. 

Both Selloi and Peleiades somehow interpreted Zeus’ ‘many voiced’ oak 
and the prophecies that it delivered, which could be written down or memo- 
rised by consultants." In the Odyssey, Odysseus consulted Zeus’ will from the 
‘high crested oak’ at Dodona. To Herakles too the ancestral oak at Dodona 
had spoken prophecies with ‘many tongued voices’ (poluglossou), and this 
tradition highlighted the fact that the oak had spoken down through countless 
generations, revealing prophecies to consultants. Moreover, its veracity was 
consistent over time: Herakles obtained prophecies from the oak which cor- 
responded with those his own father had told him long before.'® So integral 
to the prophetic was the oak that Athena was said to have built a piece of the 
oracular oak at Dodona into the prow of the Argo: this allowed it to speak and 
prophesy to its crew." 

Herodotos records a long narrative given to him by the three Peleiades 
serving at Dodona in his own time about their origins. This comprises no more 
than a quaint aetiology which sheds minimal light on the oracular procedure, 
and completely ignores the fact that there had ever been male priests at the 
site. Their version attempts to explain their name, Peleiades, by attributing the 
foundation of the oracle to foreign women, whose speaking was unintelligi- 
ble and sounded like the twittering of doves.'* When giving the actual names 
of the three Peleiades he encountered (Promeneia, Timarete and Nikandra), 
Herodotos also calls them, in the plural, promanties; a term that refers to their 
being the conduits of the manteia of Zeus Naios and Dione. He specifies their 
number and lists them according to seniority, indicating that the women were 
of different ages, with each being replaced when she died. These names he 
gives were their personal ones rather than official titles, and they took it in 
turns to provide oracles, rather than being a trio who prophesied in conjunc- 
tion with each other." Two coins from Epeiros depict three doves in an oak 
on the reverse (with Zeus' eagle on the obverse): this tree was always associ- 
ated, as the divinatory medium — in whatever manner this occurred — with the 
sanctuary," and the enthroned Dione who appears on some Epeirote coins 
could be a manifestation of one of the Peleiades.”! 

Dodona and Delphi are often coupled as the two major oracular centres in 
the Greek world and recorded as being consulted on the same question. One 
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belonged to Zeus and the other to his son Apollo, to whom he had granted 
the art of divination. When both are consulted they are recorded as having 
provided the same answer to the specific oracular enquiry (as when Olympia 
and Delphi are similarly consulted on the same question). In popular estima- 
tion these two oracular centres were of equal prestige with regard to their 
divinatory powers.” 

How the lead-inscribed oracular petitions intersected with the promanties — 
and their mania, as Plato describes it — is not indicated in the sources. Plato’s 
use of the term mania suggests verbal delivery of the oracles, and accounts of 
responses at Dodona recorded by Herodotos and Strabo imply the same. When 
the Boiotians were at war with the Thracians in an undated episode, both sides 
consulted the oracle; the Boiotians were told that their affairs would prosper 
if they committed a sacrilege, and judging that the prophetess was taking 
sides with their enemies they burned her to death — the ultimate sacrilege.” 
If all questions to the priestess ‘on duty’ were written out on a strip of lead, 
as the evidence suggests, the priestess, under the influence of Zeus Naios and 
Dione, would have received and then have replied to the question, having had 
a chance for consideration. A number of the tablets have on their reverse what 
appear to be answers to the questions asked, presumably written down by the 
consultant (see below). Yet the large numbers of tablets found at the sanctu- 
ary seem to indicate that the tablets were left there, possibly in some sense as 
‘dedications’ in thanks for the response received. 

Many of the extant questions would have needed a specific verbal response, 
not merely a ‘yes’ or ‘no’, though some could have been answered with a 
simple affirmative or negative response. A typical example of an enquiry 
which required such an extended response is that of the people of the island of 
Corcyra and Oricians from Epeiros in the second half of the fourth century Bc 
(Figure 8.2):?* 


God. The Corcyraeans and the Oricians enquire of Zeus Naios and Dione 
that by making sacrifice and praying to which of the gods or heroes they 
may live best and safely, and good and plentiful fruits may thrive for them, 
and enjoyment of every good crop. 


Owing to its proximity to Dodona, the island city of Corcyra was a reason- 
ably regular consultant at the oracular shrine,? and most official enquiries at 
Dodona came from the surrounding area of northern Greece, as well as from 
southern Italy and Sicily.” This enquiry by the Corcyraeans and Oricians is a 
familiar construct, common in Delphic enquiries, seeking prescriptive advice 
on how best to maintain a good relationship with the gods and heroes, and 
like other enquiries of this type it would have been prompted by some particu- 
lar concern or unusual incident." Enquiries of a public nature made on lead 
tablets by cities and peoples come mainly from cities in the vicinity of Dodona. 
These are generally couched in terms of the state or individual ‘enquiring’ or 
‘requesting’ of Zeus Naios and Dione an answer to a particular problem or 
question, usually with the formula *whether":? so, for example, one Leontios 
asks whether his son Leon will enjoy good health.” 
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Figure 8.2 The lead-tablet enquiry of the Corcyraeans and Oricians concerning 
their prosperity, from Dodona; Ioannina Museum M33, second half of 
the fourth century Bc. Courtesy of the Art and Architecture Collection 
GR4EA58. 


Topics of state enquiries include questions on election to political offices, 
the foundation of colonies and religious concerns, including questions as to: 
whether the goddess Themis should lend out her silver; whether Athena’s temple 
should be moved; and whether the impurity of an individual had caused ‘god’ 
to send a storm.?! State enquiries overall relate primarily to maintaining a good 
relationship with the gods rather than requesting advice regarding specific situ- 
ations and events. It was believed that if a good relationship with the divine 
could be established, there would then be fewer crises to deal with, which 
could be handled if and when they arose. 

About 170 lead tablets from Dodona have been published and their 
contents indicate a wide range of private and state concerns. With regard 
to personal enquiries, health is a frequent issue (seventeen enquiries). 
Other Greeks, close to Asklepieia (healing shrines of Asklepios), could rely 
on Asklepios for healing, but even though Trikka, a major Asklepieion in 
Thessaly, was relatively close, for locals it was still easier to consult Dodona 
on questions of how to regain health or remain healthy, with Zeus Naios and 
Dione in such cases having an iatric (healing) capacity. Questions are posed 
regarding which god or hero to sacrifice to in order for the consultant’s wife 
to remain healthy, whereas some consultants raise queries about their eyes 
(presumably what to do about malignant ocular conditions). Many enquir- 
ers are concerned with matters of marriage and family: whether to marry or 
not; whether to marry a particular woman; whether a woman will be fertile; 
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and whether children are legitimate. Hermon asks with which of the gods he 
should affiliate himself if he is to have children by Kretaia, apart from those 
he already has (Figure 8.3). 

Other topics include agriculture, business affairs, change of residence (locally 
or at a distance), the practice of crafts and trades, slaves, theft and treasure.? 
A significant proportion of the queries (thirteen) relate to magic and magic 
potions: “Timo asks who administered a magic potion to Aristoboula’. Timo 
was possibly a worried mother who thought that a sickness had resulted from 
a potion given to her daughter. In another an enquirer seeks to know who 
administered a potion, procured from Lyson, to his children, or his wife, or 
himself; Lyson was presumably a well-known dispenser of philtra (potions). 
Clearly there were suspicions amongst consultants that they were the victims 
of magic or secretly administered elixirs. 

How the priestess dealt with such enquiries as these, which required quite 
specific answers, is unknown, and many of the questions put to her were very 
specific in nature. A classic example is that of one Agis who on his lead tablet 
asked Zeus Naios and Dione concerning the blankets and pillows he had lost: 
“Were they stolen? Another enquirer wanted know, ‘Did Dorkilos steal the 
cloth??? A few tablets have writing on the reverse and seem to indicate that 


Figure 8.3 The fourth-century Bc lead-tablet enquiry of Hermon from Dodona, 
Ioannina Museum. Courtesy Heritage Images (2580820). 
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these are answers given by the priestess: Aischylinos wrote on a tablet asking 
whether he should sail to Adria, and on the reverse of the tablet ‘No’ is scratched. 
Another consultant asked whether to go and live in Alyzea: ‘Live there and hold 
on’ is recorded on the tablet’s reverse.” A farmer asked if he should become a 
land-soldier: an inscription on the reverse side reads ‘Absolutely remain on the 
land’, which is surely a negative response from the priestess, while a similar tab- 
let asks whether the consultant should take part in a military campaign against 
Antiochos.” Having read the tablet presented by the enquirer, the priestess pre- 
sumably gave a verbal response, which the enquirers accepted and remembered, 
sometimes recording the responses, which were often quite short, especially as 
many of the questions did not require a complex answer. 

Dodona’s cauldrons were famous for their quantity and size; the sound they 
were said to make indicates their numerousness at the site. Callimachus writes 
of ‘the never-silent cauldrons’, presumably caused by the wind blowing against 
them.” Clement advises his reader not to delve into the Thresprotian lebes 
(basin), the tripods of Delphi or the Dodonaian cauldron.? Tripods, on which 
the Pythia sat, are obviously a key element of Delphic prophecy (and iconog- 
raphy), and Apollo was so connected with his tripod that Herakles attempted 
to steal it in order to gain the gift of prophecy (Figure 8.9), while Apollo on 
an Athenian red-figure hydria can be seen flying on a winged tripod over an 
ocean teeming with fish, dolphins and an octopus (Figure 8.4).*° Despite the 
fact that Dodona was famous for the number of cauldrons dedicated there, these 
had no apparent role to play in the oracular procedure, as it was the priest- 
esses who prophesied with the assistance of Zeus' sacred oak. Strabo mentions 
a cauldron at Dodona ornamented with the figure of a man with a whip in 
his hand, with actual leather thongs. When the wind blew, the whip struck the 
cauldron, producing a lasting sound during which one could count to 400, and 
Christian fantasy extended this by having the prophetess inspired to prophesy by 
this echoing of the lash, but otherwise the cauldrons appear to have played no 
part in the divinatory process."! 

Dodona's oracular reputation is clear from the archaic and classical periods 
onwards owing to the range of authors by whom it is mentioned: from Homer 
in Ionia, and Hesiod and Plutarch in Boiotia, to the Greek geographical writers 
Strabo and Pausanias. Consultations by the Athenians and Boiotians are attested 
in literary sources, whereas the lead tablets indicate enquiries primarily from 
neighbouring regions, Taras (Tarentum, Italy), Apollonia, Onchesmos and 
nearby Epidamnos, Corcyra and Epeiros. In a sense, this is hardly a Panhellenic 
range, and although major states in mainland Greece and neighbouring cit- 
ies and communities consulted the oracle, a large proportion of the surviving 
enquiries were made by the local people of Dodona. Its reputation, however, 
was of course greater than testified to by the actual records of consultation.” 

According to Plato, Dodona was thought to have been the first oracular centre: 


People used to say that the words of the oak in the holy shrine of Zeus 
at Dodona were the first to be prophetic. People then, in as much as 
they were not so wise as you youngsters, were satisfied in their lack of 
sophistication to listen to an oak or a rock, as long as it just spoke the truth. 
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Figure 8.4 Apollo holding his lyre, on a wingéd tripod, flying over the ocean; 
Athenian red-figure hydria, Berlin Painter, c.500 Bc; Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco, Vatican Museums. © 2016. Photo Scala, Florence. 


Herodotos in his section on Dodona also refers to it as Greece’s oldest 
chresterion.? First mentioned by Homer, and consulted last and famously by 
Julian the Apostate in Ap 362 about his war against the Persians,“ this final 
enquiry points more towards Julian’s aggressive revival of paganism than any 
flourishing of Dodona in the fourth century AD. Strabo in the first century Bc 
judged that Epeiros was mainly deserted (following Roman mass enslavement 
in 168 Bc of some 150,000 of its inhabitants), and that Dodona was, 'virtu- 
ally forsaken'.? Although linked with Delphi in the popular estimation, the 
two oracular sanctuaries were never equal or competitive. Delphi was a major 
Panhellenic site of particular significance; Dodona’s influence was more local, 
with some Panhellenic attention owed, perhaps, to its various mentions in the 
Homeric poems, and it focused primarily on the needs of private individuals 
seeking guidance from Zeus Naios and Dione about their possessions, wives, 
children and business affairs. Certainly, however, in the popular mind, this 
oracle of Zeus possessed powers equal to those of the centres of Apollo, and, 
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whatever the evidence for its consultation, was clearly ranked as one of the 
most important and authoritative oracles in the Greek world. 


Zeus Epikoinios: ‘I completely forbid this’ 


A fifth-century Bc oracular inscription from the temple of Zeus Epikoinios 
in the Greek city of Salamis on the island of Cyprus is written on a shard 
of pottery, employing Cypriot letters to express Greek words.*° Two distinct 
sections or areas of writing are legible. There is a short piece of prose: ‘Decision 
of the god. I completely forbid this: the little creek must flow’, written around 
the edge of one side of the ostrakon. There is also a longer piece of writing, 
written in neat lines of verse: 


I admire this zeal of yours, and yet, while I am gracious, 
With lightning I strike my enemies down. 

Through the rivulets of the stream 

I receive sweet water for my cattle 

and pastures in the springtime. 

I am angered by this request, 


which the one who is asking seeks. 


Consequently, it would seem that the ostrakon represents the decision of the 
god in response to an oracular enquiry, the answer expressed quite clearly in 
prose, and then with an elaboration on the god’s decision, expressed more fully 
but in verse this time, and explaining his ruling. Our enquirer must have asked 
ifa stream could be altered in some way: perhaps dammed, or even redirected. 
Apparently it flowed by or even through the sanctuary of Zeus Epikoinios, and 
therefore it was clearly a matter for the god, whose permission needed to be 
sought for any such change. 

Zeus admires the zeal of the enquirer who obviously has plans for the 
stream, but even though Zeus is gracious he warns that he strikes down his 
enemies with lightning. If the planned changes to the stream are carried out, 
the enquirer will be included amongst the god’s enemies. He is angered by the 
request of the enquirer whom he describes more or less as a petitioner, seeking 
the god’s permission. 

A priest of the god has clearly oracularised, and in verse. That the reply was 
composed in advance is a possibility, if the matter of possibly changing the 
stream in some way had been broached publicly, as it might well have been as 
it affected Zeus’ sanctuary. But the god addressed the enquiry in terms of his 
sacred property: his cattle for sacrifices to him needed water and good pasture to 
feed upon in spring. Short records of sacrifices to Zeus were discovered at the 
shrine, and he clearly owned his own sacrificial victims. This seems very much 
like the question which the Athenians put to Delphi concerning whether the 
sacred land of the Eleusinian sanctuary could be leased out for farming, with 
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the proceeds going to the sanctuary. Unfortunately, it is a unique find from this 
shrine, and there are no other similar specimens, which could simply mean that 
other enquirers did not record — and dedicate — their response in the temple. 
Yet whether Zeus Epikoinios was a ‘regular’ prophetic deity is open to ques- 
tion, and it could be that this is the only question he ever answered. 


Siwah: Zeus Ammon in Egypt 


In 331 Bc, Alexander the Great, in Egypt after his victory over the Persians 
at Issos and his successful siege of Tyre, travelled to the oracular sanctuary of 
Ammon (Amon/Amen), the Egyptian sun god, who for over a century had 
been identified by the Greeks with Zeus, to ask (depending on the ancient 
source) whether he would conquer the world, whether Philip’s assassins had 
been punished, or whether he was the son of Zeus. He had already received 
two earlier prophecies about his future success as a military leader, prior to his 
decision to consult Ammon. When Alexander had consulted Delphi prior to 
setting out on his Persian expedition, he arrived on a day not set aside for the 
monthly consultation. As a result the Pythia, whom he must have encountered 
in the sanctuary area, refused to prophesy, citing the regulations of Delphi. So 
he started to drag her to the temple whereupon, overcome by his aggression, 
she cried out: “You are unconquerable!" Similarly, in Gordion (in Phrygia) 
in 333 Bc, he was confronted by the famous Gordian knot — King Midas had 
dedicated an ox cart to Zeus at Gordion, with a knot on the yoke which was 
extraordinarily complicated — concerning which it was prophesied that ‘who- 
ever untied the wagon’s knot would rule Asia’. Alexander took direct action, 
cutting the knot through with a sword, or in Aristoboulos’ version (the earliest 
account), unpegging the yoke. That night thunder and lightning were sent as 
signs of the gods’ approval and ratification of his destiny." 

At Ammon’s oracle at Siwah in the Egyptian desert, more than 330 miles 
west of the Nile, Alexander put questions to the prophet of the god there. 
Siwah and its oracle were known to the Greeks by 462 Bc, if not earlier, when 
Pindar mentioned it in his fourth Pythian Ode, in honour of Archesilaos IV 
of Cyrene and his victory in the chariot race. Siwah was one of the oracles 
consulted formally when Croesus conducted his famous test of renowned orac- 
ular centres, sending representatives to each one separately (to avoid oracular 
collusion), to ask what he was doing on the day they performed their con- 
sultation. Out of Delphi, Abai in Phokis, Dodona, Amphiaraos, Trophonios 
(Lebadeia), Didyma and Ammon in Libya (Siwah) — only Delphi ‘predicted’ 
the response correctly, and so Croesus considered it alone ‘to be an oracle’. 
Herodotos notes that the answer Amphiaraos gave was not recorded, but 
that Croesus ‘considered this oracle also to be truthful’. Klaros is not men- 
tioned, presumably signifying that when Herodotos wrote it did not yet 
have a Panhellenic reputation. By the time, probably in the 430s sc, that he 
wrote down this tale of Delphic propaganda, Srwah was important enough to 
be on the same divinatory map as the major oracular centres of the Greek 
world and enough of a rival for Delphi to want to attempt to prove its own 
divinatory superiority and mantic legitimacy over Ammon at Siwah as one of 
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the authoritative oracles consulted by Greeks. Pindar, the first Greek author to 
mention Ammon’s oracle at Siwah, equated Ammon with Zeus, presumably 
reflecting contemporary syncretism, as did subsequent authors.? 

Ammon’s oracular centre at Siwah was closely associated with the Greek 
city of Cyrene (in modern Libya), and could be consulted by the Greeks 
of Cyrene prior to athletic competitions. According to Pausanias, Eubotas 
of Cyrene enquired of the oracle whether he would win the Olympic run- 
ning race and received an affirmative reply. As a result he was so confident of 
success that he had his victory statue prepared beforehand and dedicated the 
statue on the same day as his victory, in 408 Bc? Through Greek connec- 
tions with Cyrene, founded by the Dorian city-island of Thera in the seventh 
century Bc, Ammon would have become known in the Greek world, though 
its distance from mainland Greece would have meant it was not consulted 
regularly (Figure 5.2). Euripides in his Alkestis links an oracle in Lycia with 
that of ‘the waterless seat of Ammon’: the heroine Alkestis cannot be saved by 
sending a ship even to these distant oracles. 

For Aristophanes’ Peisetairos in the Birds, Delphi and Ammon are paired 
together as the two main oracular centres which he will no longer consult, as 
he will from now on rely only on birds for divination. Elsewhere in the play 
the chorus of birds announces that it will be humanity’s ‘Ammon, Delphi, 
Dodona and Phoibos Apollo’. Athenaios mentions a treatise Journey (Anabasis) 
to the Temple of Ammon, attributed to Hellanikos who was writing in the second 
half of the fifth century, although Athenaios considered that it was perhaps 
not his work. Yet the reference indicates a readership for a work concerning 
this distant and perhaps exotic oracle! As these sources indicate, the Greeks 
knew the oracular centre not by the name of Siwah, but simply as the place of 
Ammon, who they identified with Zeus, the ultimate god of prophecy. 

Kimon in 451/50 Bc is said to have sent representatives to the oracle of 
Ammon, ‘seeking a manteia (response) from the god’, regarding ‘certain secret 
matters’, according to Plutarch (the oracle was said to have been aware that 
Kimon had died in Cyprus on that exact day). When in 415 sc Alkibiades 
encountered opposition to the sending of an Athenian expedition to conquer 
Sicily, he quoted manteis of his own who prophesied from ancient oracles that 
‘great fame would be gained by the Athenians in Sicily’. Enquirers had also 
been sent to Siwah — apparently by the state rather than by Alkibiades himself — 
who returned with an oracle (chresmos) that the Athenians would capture all 
the Syracusans. Various ill-omens which Plutarch records about the sailing 
of the expedition in 415 Bc were probably the invention of fourth-century 
Athenian historians (the Atthidographers), but this one — which in fact proved 
false — seems to vouch for the account’s authenticity. At some stage (no doubt 
during the Peloponnesian War) the Athenians were reported, in a dialogue 
attributed to Plato, to have consulted Ammon as to why they were losing their 
battles against the Spartans. His response was that he preferred the Spartans’ 
piety to that of the Athenians.? This very much appears to be an invention of 
the pro-Spartan Plato. An inscription at Athens records that the Athenians sent 
an official delegation (theoria) to Ammon in the fourth century, presumably 
with an oracular enquiry, but the reason for the consultation is not given.” 
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Lysander, the Spartan naval commander in the closing years of the 
Peloponnesian War, in his attempt to have the hereditary monarchy at Sparta 
abolished in favour of elected kings, attempted to bribe the religious personnel 
at Siwah, but they laid an official complaint against him at Sparta. He had also 
attempted to bribe Delphi and Dodona, ‘knowing that the Spartans paid par- 
ticular attention to oracles’. Libys, the Libyan king, was a friend of Lysander’s 
father Aristokleitos, and Lysander’s brother had been called Libys in his hon- 
our, attesting further to a link with North Africa. This would perhaps explain 
why earlier, when Lysander was in Greece besieging Aphytis in Pallene, he 
claimed that Ammon appeared to him in a dream. Such allegations of triple 
bribery (Siwah, Delphi and Dodona) originated presumably from his enemies, 
but the tripartite linking of these oracular sanctuaries shows their significance 
as the most pre-eminent in the Greek world at that time.?* Pausanias notes 
that in the temple altars are dedicated by the people of Elis, inscribed with 
questions they put to the god and his answers and the names of the men who 
travelled to seek the oracle.” Given that hieroskopia was available at Olympia 
just a few miles away, this consultation of Ammon, hundreds of miles away, 
is interesting. 

Siwah’s greatest moment in Greek history came when Alexander the Great vis- 
ited the oracle in 331 Bc.” Influenced deeply by the heroic tradition, he is said to 
have slept with a copy of Homer under his pillow when on campaign. Although 
extremely interested in bird divination, which is the primary type of divination 
practised in the Homeric poems, he of course also performed hieroskopia on a 
regular basis.” Strabo reports that, according to Kallisthenes, Alexander wanted 
to emulate Perseus and Herakles (his ancestors: Perseus was considered to be the 
ancestor of the Achaemenids, the kings of Persia, hence giving him legitimacy 
over the Persian Empire) who had consulted the oracle earlier, and Arrian agrees, 
stating that Alexander had a pothos (longing), to go there, adding as a motive the 
commonly asserted infallibility of the oracle. Arrian adds further that Alexander 
wished for knowledge of his own future: ‘he consulted the oracle: he had heard 
the response he desired, he reported, and turned back to Egypt’. Arrian tends to 
shy away at this point from Alexander's divine ambitions.” 

Other ancient authorities were more sympathetic to Alexander: Diodoros 
has the priest describing him spontaneously as Ammon’s son, and telling him, 
when he asked if he had avenged his father's death, that his father was not a 
mortal; Plutarch also follows this tradition.? Much later, in 323 Bc, Alexander's 
enquiry to Ammon if his lover Hephaistion could be honoured as a god was 
refused, but a further enquiry as to what honours could be paid to him allowed 
him to be honoured as a hero. When Alexander was to request of the Greeks 
in 324 Bc that he desired to be a god, presumably the oracle from Siwah con- 
cerning his paternity, if the historicity of this response is accepted, played a part 
in developing his identification with the divine.*! 

How Ammon was consulted is unclear: the Greek sources, with regard to 
Kimon and other Greek enquirers, suggest a spoken response. Arrian simply 
reports Alexander making his enquiry of Ammon and receiving the answer he 
desired, whereas Plutarch has the prophetes of Ammon greeting him as a son. 
Alexander's enquiry as to whether any of his father’s murderers had escaped, 
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and the response by the priest that his father was not a mortal, indicates an 
oracle spoken, and in Greek (or translated into it). Similarly, Diodoros' account 
of a spontaneous response by the prophetes, that Alexander was the son of 
Ammon before the question was actually asked, gave a tone of infallibility to 
the oracle, and suggests that the response was spoken directly to the consultant 
himself; this was a ‘spontaneous’ oracle, a feature of Delphic responses as well. 
Diodoros also describes Alexander asking the prophetes if he would rule the 
entire earth. 

What is important is that it is at this point, after these verbal replies from the 
prophetic priest, that he and Alexander entered the inner sanctum where the 
statue of the god was carried on a golden barque by eighty priests, who moved 
as the god directed them, not of their own free will, when questions were 
put to him. This divinatory phenomenon in which oracles were delivered 
by the movements of a statue is to Diodoros 'very strange'. On this occa- 
sion the prophetes interpreted the motions of the statue and announced that 
Alexander's enquiry would be fulfilled, as Ammon (via his statue) had indicated 
his assent (this did not mean that the oracular responses from the moving statue 
were simple negative or affirmative answers). Strabo does not accept this ver- 
sion of the consultation and criticises those authors directly who claim that 
responses were given mainly ‘by nods (neumata) and signs (symboloi)’, which 
were alien to the Greek prophetic tradition.? 

But Strabo is clearly wrong, for Diodoros is describing typical Egyptian 
divination, in which the statue of a god gave oracles by ‘nodding’ or ‘dipping’ 
the sacred barque on which it was being carried. In the New Kingdom, the 
warrior pharaoh Tuthmosis III reported that the statue of the god Amen had 
signified that he was to occupy the throne. On 4 October 651 Bc (during the 
Saite Period), one Pemou consulted the statue oracle of Amen-Re at Thebes 
with a request on behalf of his father, Harsiese: the god assented to it. Pemou 
had the consultation recorded on papyrus, with paintings showing the proce- 
dure (this is now known as the Saite Oracle Papyrus).° 

With a reasonable number of Greek consultants at Siwah in the fifth and 
fourth centuries there is, however, no sign that the prophecy to Alexander 
increased the fame of the oracle, and no evidence that the Ptolemies as 
Alexander’s successors in Egypt were given to consulting it. Strabo notes 
poignantly early in the first century AD that: 


Amongst men of olden times, both divination (mantike) as a whole and 
oracles (chresteria) were viewed with greater honour, but now they are 
much neglected, for the Romans are happy with the oracles of Sibylla 
and the Etruscan prophecies through the entrails (splangchna), flights of 
birds (ornitheiai) and signs in the heavens (diosemiai). As a result of this as 
well, the oracle at Ammon has been almost entirely abandoned, though 
formerly it was respected.” 


He is equating the fact that the prevailing political power no longer made use 
of oracular centres, hence their decline — when the cities Greek cities were 
powerful, they did consult oracles, but the Romans, now the dominant world 
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power, had no use for them. If the Romans required oracular guidance, they 
employed the Sibylline Books. 


Didyma: Apollo’s largest oracular sanctuary 


Although Zeus had major prophetic centres, Apollo was the main oracular 
deity of ancient Greece, and his oracles were found throughout Asia Minor, 
mainland Greece and on the Aegean island of Delos. Although it was only 
the Pythia who sat on a tripod at Delphi, tripods became ubiquitous motifs in 
literature for any Apolline oracle. Didyma and Klaros served the needs of the 
Greeks in Asia Minor, and prospered well into the Roman imperial period. 
Lucian in the second century AD penned a parody of Apollo’s busy-ness owing 
to the prophetic skill (techne) which he practised: 


Apollo slaves away at a hectic job, and constantly mobbed by crowds of 
people demanding oracles he's nearly been struck deaf. One minute he has 
to be in Delphi, the next he's at Klaros across the sea, then from there he 
has to ford the mighty river Xanthos, charging hell for leather to Delos 
or to Didyma. Wherever his prophetess has slurped the holy spring water, 
masticated the laurel, given the tripod a thorough shaking, and commands 
him to put in an appearance, without delay he has to be there, rattling off 
his prophecies—or else his oracular fame 1s as good as gone and busted. 


Majestic and imposing, Apollo's enormous temple in his oracular centre at 
Didyma, so large it was never roofed, was the oracular ‘twin’ of Klaros in Asia 
Minor. Never fully completed, its extensive building programme included a 
massive temple complex, which was amongst the most extensive in the Greek 
world, and included the Greek world’s largest oracular temple (Figure 8.5).*^ 
Approximately ten miles from the city of Miletos, which governed the sanctu- 
ary, a Sacred Way ran from that city to Apollo Didymaios' temple." A group 
of priests from Miletos known as the Molpoi were involved in cultic activi- 
ties at the site, a feature of which was an annual procession from Miletos to 
Didyma, but they were not involved in prophecy, and are known especially for 
the inscription detailing their choral activities along the Sacred Way. 

Herodotos refers to the site as Branchidai,? the name of the family that 
controlled the oracle, but the site itself generally came to be referred to as 
Didyma after the fifth century Bc.” How oracles were delivered in this period 
is unknown. Herakles, Menelaos and Neileus (the leader of Ionian coloni- 
sation) all feature in the mythology of Didyma, indicating a claim to great 
antiquity." “Yours is Miletos, beautiful city on the coast’, sings the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo, and the Egyptian king Necho dedicated offerings there after 
winning a victory at Megiddo in northern Israel.? For the Greeks this was an 
ancient oracle. Herodotos describes 1t as 'an oracular seat founded in ancient 
times, which all the Ionians and Aeolians had been accustomed to consult’. 
‘Had been accustomed’ to do so, because the Persians burned the sanctuary in 
494 Bc and its prophecies ceased until Alexander liberated the Greek cities of 
the Asia Minor coast (see below). 
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Figure 8.5 The temple of Didyma: the largest oracular temple in the ancient Greek 
world, and never completed. Courtesy Alamy. 


Three inscribed responses survive from the sixth century Bc.” These strongly 
imply a verbal response to the consultant, and when the oracle revived in the 
330s Bc (following Alexander’s conquest of the region from the Persians) there 
was a prophetes, so it is perhaps reasonable to assume that this was the case in 
earlier times as well. Two of the three sixth-century Bc oracular responses are 
in the form of ‘the god [Apollo] spoke’, and one most interestingly states, ‘I 
[Apollo] spoke’. Such responses only make sense if there was a verbal enquiry 
and response: in one of ‘the god spoke’ responses (the other inscribed reply 
cannot be read), the enquirer is instructed to obey ancestral custom, and in the 
‘I spoke’ enquiry that it will be better and ‘more good’ to obey than disobey.” 
Apollo is represented as speaking directly through his prophetic medium. 

Herodotos reports at some length an enquiry from Kyme in Asia Minor dur- 
ing the Ionian revolt (499—494 Bc), when the city sent ambassadors to Didyma 
to ask whether to surrender the suppliant Paktyes to the Persians and enquire 
what course of action ‘would be most pleasing to the gods’: the response was 
that they should give him up. Aristodikos, one of the leading citizens, was not 
satisfied when this reply was reported, believing the ambassadors to be lying, 
and went with a second group of ambassadors to put the question again to the 
god at Didyma. When he received the same answer, he left the temple and so 
provoked the god that Apollo’s voice (although even Herodotos adds a ‘so they 
say’) spoke loudly from the temple ordering him to obey the pronouncement, 
now delivered twice; but then Aristodikos, still unhappy, attempted to make 
Apollo change his mind, and they actually exchanged words. In this case, the 
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god and enquirer spoke to each other but despite Aristodikos’ entreaty, Apollo 
remained intransigent. Here the narrative stresses the infallibility of Didyma: 
Apollo had made his pronouncement once and he meant to abide by it, both 
through two oracular responses and then by an epiphanic voice from within 
the temple. For Herodotos and his source, presumably at either Didyma or 
Kyme or both, it is clear that they believed that the responses, which repre- 
sented the god’s divine will, were made verbally to the consultant.” 

Despite the Delphic story that Croesus consulted many oracles, includ- 
ing Didyma, and found only Delphi and Amphiaraos reliable, Herodotos 
notes that at Didyma Croesus dedicated offerings ‘of equal weight and kind’ 
as he had at Delphi. Sacked and burned by the Persians, with its population 
deported at the end of the Ionian revolt,” probably in 494 Bc,” the oracle 
was not revived until Miletos was liberated from Persian control by Alexander 
the Great, and the rebuilding of the oracular temple, ‘the largest temple of 
all those ever built’, must have commenced sometime after this occurred in 
332 Bc.” Kallisthenes’ comments that Didyma’s ambassadors delivered oracular 
pronouncements to Alexander in 331 Bc at Memphis were influenced by later 
events for, according to Kallisthenes, the oracle predicted Alexander’s victory 
at Arbela, Darius’ death and the uprising in Sparta against him. This is surely 
post-eventum fiction. These oracular pronouncements also included the asser- 
tion that he was indeed the son of Zeus, and hence Didyma was confirming 
Ammon’s declaration to this effect, as Alexander had by then visited Siwah.” 
Kallisthenes obviously felt it important that the major oracular centre in what 
had been the Persian Empire should indicate divine support for Alexander. 
Furthermore, according to sources later than Herodotos, Strabo in particular, 
the ‘Branchidai’ had been deported voluntarily by the Persians, and Alexander 
the Great massacred them in Mesopotamia claiming that they had betrayed the 
sanctuary and its treasures to the Persians.?? 

In the closing decades of the third century BC, it became customary for 
many oracular pronouncements to be inscribed at the site, and this was to 
be a defining prophetic feature of Didyma. A numerousness of Apollo’s ora- 
cles were inscribed in the sanctuary where they were delivered, and these, 
together with others reported in literary sources, give a corpus of some sixty 
oracular responses, though, as with Delphi, many of those recorded by ancient 
Greek writers may well have been invented ‘fictional’ responses (such as those 
in Kallisthenes). Oracular responses are recorded in verse, presumably their 
form of delivery (as often as Delphi). Both states and private individuals made 
enquiries. Nearly all of the oracles are in answer to state questions about cult 
organisation, though they also include political issues such as the admission 
of new citizens to Miletos’ body politic, the foundation of a colony or the 
signing of a treaty. Miletos in particular consulted Apollo on various aspects 
of the organisation of the sanctuary and its festivals.*' All these responses 
were not prophetic in the sense that they did not predict the future, rather 
the oracle laid down clear instructions which, if followed, would achieve a 
desired outcome. In one example the Milesians asked if crowns of vegetation 
could be awarded at the Didymaia festival, as in the crown games of mainland 
Greece, and received a positive response from the oracle.? 
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Stones from a building now called the ‘Prophet’s House’ were reused in 
the construction of a fifth-century Ap Christian basilica; the columns and walls 
of this ‘Prophet’s House’ were inscribed with the names of the various male 
prophets who had served in the temple in the first century Bc (with some also 
belonging to the third century Ap). These records indicate that the office was 
annual, but that it could be held more than once.? 

Oracles were delivered in the adyton of the temple. Here there was a 
sacred spring, which according to Kallisthenes had dried up when the Persians 
destroyed the temple in 494 Bc and began to flow once more after Alexander's 
conquest: Kallisthenes clearly sees this spring as crucial to Apolline prophecy 
at the site. There was a similar spring at Klaros, as well as the Kastalian spring 
at Delphi — with the difference that at Didyma and Klaros the spring was in 
the adyton. This may have been used for washing or drinking, but there is 
also the possibility that the mere presence of the spring served as a marker of 
prophetic activity without it necessarily having a mantic function as such (as in 
Clement's description above).?* Although the inscriptional evidence and other 
sources indicate that the prophets were male, Iamblichos (both surprisingly 
and incorrectly) provides details about a prophetic priestess. His description of 
this prophetess and her oracular procedure must therefore be imaginary, call- 
ing into question the details he provides about her fasting for three days, being 
kept in the adyton and being inspired by Apollo's pneuma via the water of 
the spring.? Reliable testimony for the mechanisms of the oracular procedure 
at this site is therefore lacking. Yet the adyton, spring, oracular responses and 
the presence of a prophet, seem to group Didyma with Klaros and Delphi as 
typically Apolline mantic centres. Didyma differed, however, not just in the 
size of the site and its impressive building programme, but with the medium 
of prophecy: there was not a female prophet chosen for life (unlike at Delphi), 
but a man who served annually, selected presumably through a democratic 
procedure, as at Klaros.*° 


Klaros: ‘An oracle renowned among men? 


In the eyes of Clement as a Christian, the fountain of Kolophon was dry, 
and the oracle of Klaros ‘useless’: Kolophon was a city near Klaros and here 
Clement uses Kolophon as metonymous for the oracle itself. He was a ht- 
tle premature in his assessment, for the oracle continued to thrive for over a 
century after his death (sometime between Ap 211 and 216). Apolline divi- 
nation at Klaros, midway down the coast of Asia Minor and a little inland, 
flourished mainly in the first and second centuries Ap, but possessed a much 
longer history, with its imposing Doric temple dating to the third century Bc. 
Consultations prior to that can be assumed, ?? especially given the substantial 
temple remains from the archaic through to the classical period, although 1t is 
not mentioned by Herodotos, which suggests that it was not well known in the 
mid-fifth century.? Vaulted arches under the temple floor were constructed 
in the first century AD when large statues of Apollo, Artemis and their mother 
Leto were installed in the temple — at 7-8 metres high their tremendous 
weight needed extra support.” Excavations indicate that this was a complex 
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and much-frequented site. Although the inscribed oracles, which date to the 
second century AD, suggest that this was its busiest period, sacred buildings and 
commemorative monuments indicate that it was popular from the late classical 
to the Hellenistic period, as well as later. In fact, sometime before 200 Bc, the 
Hellenistic large-scale building programme was paralleled by the site’s claim to 
asylia, ‘safety’ or right of asylum, which henceforth defined it as a Panhellenic 
sanctuary.” Several altars, including a monumental one to the presiding deity, 
made for a large and architecturally impressive site. 

Numerous, unfortunately non-oracular, inscriptions are found literally ‘all 
over’ the sanctuary, from the temple steps and the altar, to the Doric columns 
of the temple and Propylaia, and these record the degree to which this site 
was frequented over several centuries." More than 300 formal inscriptions 
record visits by delegations from various cities of Asia Minor from the first 
to third centuries AD, but not, surprisingly, from the Greek mainland (except 
for Corinth), and these form the greater part of the epigraphic record of the 
sanctuary and attest to its oracular activity over the centuries. Pilgrims, too, left 
less formal epigraphic evidence of their visits. Twenty-eight oracular responses 
are known, mainly from cities, perhaps reflecting that the oracle was primarily 
consulted on state matters.” There is in fact epigraphic evidence of 470 formal 
delegations from cities being sent to Klaros over several centuries.” 

Pausanias at the turn of the first century AD could write that the temples 
of Klaros and Didyma were ‘incomplete’, while, in the words of a second- 
century BC decree of Kolophon, Klaros was ‘an oracle renowned among 
men’.” In myth it had been the site of a contest between the manteis Mopsos 
and Kalchas, and these narratives, dating from Hesiod on, indicate that Klaros 
was an important centre from the seventh century BC, although the first 
recorded oracle, which dates to the second half of the fourth century Bc and 
concerns the people of Smyrna who consulted Klaros about a dream experi- 
enced by Alexander the Great, is probably apocryphal.?* 

Clement was not the only critic of Klaros: Oinomaos of Gadara, a pagan 
Cynic philosopher in the second century Ap, specifically attacked it, and his 
criticisms were so acerbic that they were quoted with enthusiastic approval 
by the Christian writer Eusebius of Caesarea, who preserved extracts of this 
otherwise lost pagan critic." Clement also seems to have known of his work, 
for Oinomaos' caustic comment that ‘present opportunity was convenient 
for drawing in the simpletons, and driving them headlong to the schools of 
sophistry at Delphi and Dodona, but also to the seats of divination by barley 
and by wheat-flour, and to the belly-talkers (engastrimythoi) ^ finds a very 
close echo in Clement’s similar comment — to ‘stand beside Pythian Apollo 
those who divine by flour and barley, and the belly-talkers (engastrimythoi), 
who are still honoured by many'.? 

Eusebius quotes extensively, and with overwhelming endorsement, from 
Oinomaos’ work, The Detection of Sorcerers (Goeton Phora: often translated a 
little inaccurately as Detection of Deceivers). In this, Oinomaos criticises vari- 
ous famous oracular responses of Apollo at Delphi, including the sending of 
tribute to Minos for the Minotaur, Croesus’ enquiry on his invasion of Persia, 
the oracles given to the Athenians in 480 Bc, and various other examples in 
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which the Delphic oracle's responses were ambiguous to the disadvantage 
of the enquirer."? Within this judgemental catalogue of oracles, Oinomaos 
relates his own experience when he received an oracle from Apollo at Klaros 
(he does not indicate what the question was): 


Your garden of Herakles in the land of Trachis does lie, 
Having ever blossoming flowers plucked all day, 


Drenched in ever falling dew yet never in number diminished.'?! 


Oinomaos relates how delighted he was with receiving this verse, until he 
learned that exactly the same one had been given to a merchant. He com- 
ments that anyone with problems received an oracle that, if they were in 
difficulties now, they would be happier later. He then made a second and third 
enquiry, with equally unsatisfactory answers, finally coming to the conclusion 
that the prophets were 'disguising their own lack of perception by means of 
obscurity’.'°? Oinomaos’ cynical discussion in The Detection of Sorcerers in some 
respects parallels Lucian's criticisms of oracles, and represents an intellectual and 
sceptical response to divination which was atypical of the Greeks as a whole. +% 

How Oinomaos received his oracle is unclear, and unfortunately, although 
criticising the outcome of the oracular process, he does not actually describe 
it. Some clues are, however, provided by the subterranean structure beneath 
Apollo's temple. Stairs on either side of the temple ran beneath it, leading 
to passages which turned and led into a subterranean chamber, backed by a 
further chamber. These passageways were wide enough to allow only one 
consultant to enter at a time, and were constructed with low ceilings so that 
consultants had to stoop under the vaulted arches which are part of the impres- 
sive remains of the temple. Enquirers had to turn corners seven times before 
reaching the consultation chamber, where there were benches to sit upon, as well 
as an omphalos stone, as at Delphi. In the innermost chamber was a spring — 
Clement’s 'fountain'.'?* 

Tacitus, in describing the visit of Germanicus to the oracular shrine in Ap 18, 
provides what is in fact the most detailed description of procedure at the site. 
The priest (Tacitus uses the Latin word for priest, sacerdos) was male, unlike at 
Delphi but as at Didyma, chosen from a certain group of families (hence there 
was a hereditary style of priesthood), and usually came from Miletos. After 
drinking from the ‘secret spring’, the priest, who had no knowledge of writing 
or poetry, delivered a response answering whatever enquiry the consultant had 
in mind. According to Tacitus, the oracle predicted Germanicus’ death, which 
occurred in the following year — perhaps the stock reply could have been so 
interpreted, or, more probably this 1s an apocryphal addition to the account of 
his visit. 

Oinomaos' experience could suggest that there was a standard set of oracu- 
lar ‘answers’, including the ‘Garden of Herakles’ one, which would parallel 
the responses of dice oracles, which the priest presumably recited at random. 
Consultants such as Oinomaos, and the merchant who received the same 
oracle as he, then had to make sense of the verses within the context of their 
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own personal query. Yet this cannot have always been the case, and one 
wonders too about the source of Tacitus’ details. Oinomaos himself indi- 
cates that the quality of the response must have depended on the deliverer of 
the oracular pronouncement.'” 

That responses could, despite Oinomaos, be quite sophisticated and tailored 
to individual circumstances is in fact demonstrable. A series of nearly identi- 
cally worded dedications in Latin throughout the Western empire (and one 
in Greek from Pisidia) read 'to the gods and goddesses, in accordance with an 
interpretation of an oracle of Apollo at Klaros’. These dedications seem to refer 
to the same consultation and it has been suggested that, as Caracalla had con- 
sulted the oracle of Apollo Grannos in Asia Minor (Grannos was a Celtic god 
of thermal springs and healing, identified with Apollo), he may also have con- 
sulted Klaros and received an oracle to set up these dedications, which he then 
did throughout the empire. Another suggestion is that these were a response 
to the great plague of the Antonine period, which is referred to in five separate 
inscribed oracles from various cities in Asia Minor (discussed below). Clearly 
the oracle at Klaros had answered an enquiry, whether regarding the plague or 
some other crisis, by prescribing the erection of these dedications throughout 
the empire in c. Ap 200. It was the moment of Klaros' greatest glory and, from 
this period on, the oracle seems to have gone into a decline. °$ 

The terminology in some of Klaros' later oracles can be taken as evidence 
of a theological aspect to Klaros' oracles (or rather to contemporary thought, 
philosophy and monotheistic tendencies). Most of Klaros’ responses are very 
traditional in tone, but there are a few theosophistical replies, most famously 
to the consultant who enquired of the oracle at Klaros as to which god he was: 
the episode was inscribed high on the city wall of Oinoanda, and is quoted by 
the Christian writer Lactantius." Klaros here did not engage in theological 
speculation so much as respond to current religious concerns. Cornelius Labeo, 
a Roman scholar and antiquarian, wrote (probably in the second half of the 
third century AD) on many aspects of Roman religion, and also produced the 
work Apollo’s Oracle at Klaros (de oraculo Apollinis Clarii), now lost. Macrobius 
relates from it an oracle which illustrates not so much theosophistic tenden- 
cies at Klaros as the impact of Judaism and pagan syncretism and consequent 
tendencies towards monotheism: ‘Which of the gods is Iao?' (Iao being the 
contemporary Gentile designation of the Hebrew Yahweh). This prompted 
the following reply: ‘Iao is the god above gods. He is Hades in winter, Zeus in 
spring, Helios in summer, and Jao in autumn’. Klaros here positions Yahweh 
in the Olympian system; a reaction to the exclusive monotheism of his wor- 
shippers.'^? 

Oinomaos' description indicates that on the day he received his first ora- 
cle there were many other consultants, while some 100 of the inscriptions 
at Klaros were authored by private individuals, as pilgrims consulting the 
oracle regarding some personal query. Klaros was clearly apparently popu- 
lar amongst private consultants. In the second century AD, the orator Aelius 
Aristeides when at Lebedos asked his friend Zosimos to consult Klaros as to the 
treatment of Aelius’ various ailments. This was also the setting for Xenophon 
of Ephesos’ mid-second-century AD romance, The Ephesian Tale of Abria and 
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Habromes, in which Klaros is consulted separately by the parents of this pair 
of star-crossed lovers, who were sick and unhappy through unwillingness to 
confess their passion. Each family received the same response: that the lovers 
would undergo trials by pirates, entombment, fire and flood, before finally 
reaching a happy outcome. Xenophon provides no details of the consultation 
process and presumably made Klaros part of the plot because of its reputation as 
a major oracular centre close to Ephesos.? Apart from these personal queries, 
however, there are also the various better-known oracular responses at Klaros 
provided to city-states which were then inscribed on stone and set up in public 
places in their cities, forming a significant corpus of oracles, the most impor- 
tant prophetic inscriptional record, except for Didyma, which had its oracles 
inscribed within the sanctuary. '? 

A particular subcorpus of oracles was provided by Klaros in response to the 
embassies of cities consulting it about the ‘great plague’ of the Antonine period 
(AD 165—180). These are very different from the responses Oinomaos and his 
fellow merchant enquirer received, and each oracle is clearly crafted as a spe- 
cific response to the crisis facing each individual city as a result of the plague. 
Each of the four cities involved were to make various sacrifices, which were 
different in each case; Caesaria Trokketta in Lydia, singularly, had to fumigate 
water (hence sterilising it) and sprinkle it on its houses, and two or three of the 
cities were to erect statues of Apollo Troketta: Kallipolis (modern Gallipoli), 
Hierapolis (modern Pammukkale), and perhaps the fourth (Pergamon), but its 
inscription is incomplete. Though all these oracles deal with the same plague, 
they differ significantly in wording, and the ritual prescriptions (except for 
the common erection of a statue of Apollo) vary considerably. Whatever 
Oinomaos’ experiences at Klaros, these cities in the middle of the second 
century AD all consulted Klaros and received very different oracles, which spe- 
cifically addressed their situation." 

Nikander of Kolophon, in his Alexipharmaka dating to the second century BC, 
mentions that there were tripods at Klaros, but this could be poetic licence 
to embellish the importance of his local oracle and create a correspondence 
with Delphi. Coins from Kolophon show Apollo seated on a chair, holding 
his emblematic laurel branch in his right hand, with his elbow on a lyre. This 
might be an indication that the prophet delivering the oracles took up the same 
position.''? Tacitus’ claim that the prophets at this shrine usually came from 
Miletos seems to be anomalous and occurs in no other source. There is, after 
all, no good reason why Kolophon could not provide its own prophets. An 
interesting decree dating to 200—150 Bc, however, refers to a chresmologos, 
Menophilos, from Smyrna, who was ‘called’ by an oracle of the god (Apollo 
at Klaros) to have the prostasia (presidency or leadership) of the manteion of 
Klaros, and did so in such a way that he gained ‘the esteemed opinion of those 
who came here to obtain the advice of Apollo'.!? Menophilos may have been 
summoned to Klaros because of an existing reputation he had at Smyrna as a 
chresmologos, when there was perhaps some local difficulty at Klaros in filling 
the prophet's position. 

Specific terminology at Klaros for the temple personnel indicates that there was 
a prophetes (prophet), hiereus (priest) and thespiodos (‘oracle singer’). Although 
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the priest presumably had oversight of the sanctuary, the prophetes delivered the 
oracles. No other oracular centre had a thespiodos, and if the designation is taken 
literally, this might be a person designated to sing or chant the verse oracles deliv- 
ered by the prophetes, or to put prose oracles into verse.''* At Klaros the priest 
served for life, but the prophetes for an annual term.'? Thespiodoi also seem to 
have had life-long tenure, judging from their appearances in inscriptions.!'^ A 
final enigma is that hundreds of astragaloi were discovered at the site of Klaros: 
indeed, there was one bronze astragalos embedded under each of the foundation 
joints of the temple erected in the late fourth century nc.'" Astragaloi were so 
associated with divination that even if completely divorced from direct prophecy 
they could be metonymous for Apolline divination. 

A little over 100 miles north of Klaros was Apollo's oracle at Gryneion on 
the coast, providing easy access via its harbour for consultants. Philostratos in 
the third century AD reports that when Orpheus set up his singing oracle on 
Lesbos, no one any longer consulted Klaros, Gryneion or ‘anywhere where 
there was a tripod of Apollo'. These two named centres were clearly popular 
when he wrote, and Strabo at the turn of the first century BC-AD mentions an 
‘ancient oracle’ there, and a temple constructed of pure white marble; Pausanias 
writes of ‘a most beautiful grove of trees of Apollo’. Aelius Aristeides visited in 
the second century Ap. Nothing is known, however, of the oracular process. 
Euphorion in the third century Bc placed here the mantic contest of Kalchas 
who challenged Mopsos as to how many figs were on a certain tree: Mopsos 
answered correctly (10,001), and Kalchas promptly expired on the spot.''® Its 
one known oracular response is a fragment of an inscribed first-century BC 
enquiry from the city of Kaunos, concerning which gods it should propitiate in 
order to obtain a good harvest. Virgil has Apollo at Gryneion ordering Aeneas 
to make his way to Italy. It obviously was an important oracle about which too 
little is known. A few miles to the south-east, the oracle of Apollo Chresterios 
(Oracular Apollo) at Aigai had a temple dedicated by the people of Pergamon 
(about 20 miles to the north) in 46 Bc." 


Ptoion: “The good word of prophecy that is fulfilled’ 


Asia Minor was therefore served by the major oracular sanctuaries of Didyma 
and Klaros. On the actual Greek mainland, Apollo had a sprinkling of major 
oracular sanctuaries throughout Boiotia and Phokis: at Ptoion, Abai, the 
Ismenion at Thebes and his shrine as Apollo Spodios,'”” Tegyra, and of course 
Delphi, with this area claiming to be his birthplace. Apollo’s oracle at Ptoion 
in Boiotia (the site was under the control of Thebes), on a hill which over- 
looks Lake Kopais to the north, a little more than 2 miles east of Akraiphia, is 
now well known for the number of kouroi (nude male) statues which were 
dedicated there at the time of its glory, in the sixth and fifth centuries Bc. 
Only one consultation is specifically described as having taken place there: the 
famous consultation by Mys before the battle of Plataea in 479 Bc, in which 
the male promantis (prophet) at the shrine oracularised spontaneously in Mys’ 
native tongue, Carian. This story, as recorded by Herodotos, ensured that 
Ptoion had a place in the history of the Persian Wars and its oracular narrative. 
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Ptoion, however, was not in Herodotos’ list of the oracular centres consulted 
by Croesus. A dedication of a statue (presumably of Apollo) in the fourth 
century BC was made by the city of Thespia (in Boiotia) when Theodoros 
was prophetes. There was a sacred spring in a cave near the temple, but its 
connection (if any) with the oracular practice at Ptoion is unclear, as is that of 
a nearby cave. A largish Doric temple of 36 x 75.5 feet indicates the oracle’s 
importance, which Pausanias stated to be ‘truthful’ (apseudes).'?! This descrip- 
tion is also used by Aristichos in the third century Bc in an inscription he had 
engraved on a statue he dedicated to Apollo for the occasion. Apollo answered 
his query, which apparently took place nocturnally (perhaps in a dream), but 
whether this was usual or not is unknown:'” 


O golden-haired mantis, to you, Ptoian Apollo, 

Aristichos, the son of Pastrophos, has set up this image of himself. 
Accept it and — according to the promise that you booned to me at night 
When with smiling face, you made a pronouncement to me — 

Grant to myself and my ancestors truthfullness, 


Good words of fulfilled prophecy. 


One of the interlocutors in Plutarch’s dialogue On the Obsolescence of Oracles 
says that at that point (in the second century AD) the various oracular shrines 
throughout Boiotia are ‘silent’, but that at the time of the Persian Wars the 
oracle of Ptoian Apollo had a great reputation, equal to that of Amphiaraos. 
An undated fragmentary decree might well suggest that the shrine had been 
awarded asylia (inviolability), and two fragmentary inscriptions refer to the 
manteia of Apollo Ptoion.'? 

This too, Plutarch continues, was the ‘heyday’ of the oracle of Apollo 
at Tegyra. As with Ptoion, it was near Lake Kopais, in its case a few miles 
north of Orchomenos, and was famous as the site of the battle between the 
Thebans under Pelopidas and Spartans in 375 Bc, when Pelopidas was victori- 
ous. Furthermore, in the Persian Wars, one Echekrates as the prophetes had 
prophesied regarding Greek victory and strength in that conflict. But now, like 
that of Ptoion Apollo, the oracle was deserted. Similarly, Pausanias notes that 
Hysiai in Boiotia is deserted, with a half-finished temple to Apollo and a sacred 
well from which the locals told him that those seeking prophecies had drunk 
in the past. ?* Near Plataea, on one of the peaks of Mount Kithairon, there had 
once been an oracle of the Nymphs, in a cave; it too no longer oracularised. ? 
Nothing is known of the method of consultation at Tegyra, but Echekrates’ 
response seems to imply a verse oracle at the very least, but under what cir- 
cumstances or procedure is unknown." Tegyra was the birthplace of Apollo 
according to some accounts, in opposition to the tradition of his birth on 
Delos: central Greek and Ionian myths competed for his birthplace. A belief 
in his nativity here reflects the presence of so many Apolline oracular centres 
in this area: foremost Delphi, but also the Ismenion in Thebes and the shrine 
of Apollo Spodios there, and at Abai, Ptoion and Tegyra. 
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Abai: ‘Holy sanctuary of Apollo’ 


At Abai in Phokis there was an oracle of Apollo, which Sophokles names 
alongside the oracular centres of Delphi and Olympia, which is high praise 
indeed. For Diodoros, Abai was a ‘holy sanctuary of Apollo’, and he recorded 
the episode in which 500 Phokians, who had robbed the sacred treasuries of 
Delphi, took refuge in this temple from the attacking Thebans in 347/6 Bc, 
whereupon the temple burned down of its own accord and immolated them. It 
is doubtful that the temple, which has never been found, was of such a size (to 
accommodate 500 men), but Pausanias does record that the temple there was 
large, though extremely frail from being burned first by the Persians in 479 Bc 
and then in the Phokian War. According to Herodotos it was “a wealthy temple 
of Apollo, provided with treasures and offerings; then as still today there was 
an oracle there’. Before the battle of Leuktra in 371 Bc, the Thebans consulted 
Trophonios at Lebadeia, Ismenian Apollo at Thebes, Ptoian Apollo, Abai and 
Delphi; the oracles of all five were recorded." As befitted a major sanctuary, 
the sacred shrine had ateleia (freedom from taxation), and this privilege was 
confirmed by either Philip II or Philip V of Macedon. 

Abai in Phokis was one of the oracular centres to which Croesus sent envoys 
in Herodotos’ account, but as the responses of only Delphi and Amphiaraos 
were accurate, it ‘failed’ the test, although it was an oracle of Apollo. Mys 
consulted it when he was ‘touring’ the oracular centres of northern Greece for 
Mardonios, as well as the oracle of Apollo Ismenios at Thebes. When the man- 
tis Tellias devised a stratagem by which the Phokians defeated the Thessalians 
a few years before 480 Bc, half of the captured shields were sent to Delphi and 
half to the oracular shrine at Abai: Apollo needed to be thanked for Tellias’ 
mantic gift that had brought victory. Despite being burned to the ground by 
the Persians in 479 zc, the shrine recovered. '”’ 


Ismenion: ‘Truthful seat of manteis’ 


So Pindar of Thebes describes the Ismenion, oracle of Apollo Ismenios, near the 
akropolis in his home town, and he can be forgiven for his patriotism in eulo- 
gising this sanctuary ‘of the golden tripods’, where the manteis were ‘truthful’. 
Apollo had two sons in this geographical area: Ismenos, for whom the local 
river was named; and Teneros, on whom he bestowed the art of divination 
and the oracle. Herodotos notes that Apollo Ismenios (oddly named for the 
river and not Teneros) made ‘prophecies through fire, as at Olympia’ — that is, 
through hieroskopia, Zeus’ prophetic method there. Sophokles similarly writes 
of ‘the mantic ashes of Ismenos’. Indeed, Apollo’s sanctuary here might well 
have been the imagined setting for Sophokles’ description of Teiresias’ failed 
sacrifice at Thebes in the Antigone, and it is in this sanctuary that Pausanias saw 
the prophetic seat of Teiresias’ daughter Manto. ? 

Plutarch, however, refers to a hexameter oracle from here given to the 
Thebans during the Peloponnesian War, which related to the battle at Delion 
(424 BC), as well as to that at Haliartos some thirty years later (395 Bc). Perhaps 
the priest at the Ismenion, having examined the entrails of a sacrificial victim, 
uttered a prophecy in verse. Not surprisingly, the Thebans consulted their own 
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oracle of Apollo Ismenios prior to the battle at Leuktra in 371 Bc, as well as 
that of Ptoion Apollo and Trophonios at Lebadeia, and Pausanias quotes that 
given by Trophonios (that he would destroy the Spartans). There were many 
positive omens for the Thebans prior to Leuktra, and the Ismenion was one of 
the centres consulted.'*! 

Here too at Thebes was the ash altar of Apollo Spodios who provided divi- 
nation from kledones, so Thebes had two oracular centres in the heart of the 
city. Also in Thebes were the ornithoskopic seat of Teiresias and his daughter 
Manto’s ‘chair’. These were perhaps used as oionoskopeia from which the skies 
were searched for bird omens, but Pausanias mentions them rather as antiquities, 
and the city also at various stages in its history laid claim to the oneiromantic 
Amphiaraion at Oropos.? A temple of Ammon in the city which Pausanias 
mentions apparently did not provide oracular responses (and he mentions none 
for the temple of Ammon in Sparta), and was presumably a shrine of a non- 
oracular type. If it did provide oracles along the Egyptian lines, this would have 
attracted the attention of the sources; moreover, cities such as Athens, Sparta 
and Elis received their oracles from Ammon in Libya, even though both Sparta 
and Athens had their own shrines of Ammon. But with Apollo at two separate 
shrines providing oracles through kledones and entrails, Thebes was well supplied 
with divination (as the Athenian tragedies concerning Teiresias attest). 

A recently discovered (in 2005) dedicatory inscription from Thebes dating 
to the sixth century Bc in the form of an epigram refers to Apollo and prophecy, 
and appears to be a dedication to Apollo Ismenios. Although its lines are badly 
damaged, they seem to refer to the finding of some ‘bright’ object which had 
been stolen; Amphiaraos is also mentioned. It has been suggested that Croesus’ 
golden dedications to Amphiaraos (see below) had at one stage been stolen, but 
recovered through the aid of Apollo's Ismenian oracle." Whether or not this 
1s the case, someone had benefitted from Apollo's prophecy and thanked him 
with this dedication. 

Tripods (as Pindar indicates) were dedicated at the Ismenion, including a 
golden one by Croesus which Herodotos had seen there himself (though the 
ascription to Croesus could easily have been a local invention to provide some 
kudos for the shrine), as well as a golden spear and golden shield, dedicated to 
Amphiaraos by Croesus and preserved at the Ismenion. Herodotos cites the 
inscriptions on three tripods, but unfortunately they do not relate in any way 
to Apollo's prophetic powers, being general dedications to Apollo as a major 
god of Thebes.?* As noted, Mys consulted the oracle here for Mardonios, but 
to what effect (as at Abai) 1s not indicated. A seventh-century Bc bronze statu- 
ette of Apollo from here is dedicated by one Mantiklos, with the hexameter 
verse inscribed on Apollo's legs: no doubt a nice change from the ubiquitous 
tripods." Mantiklos of course is a name connected with prophecy, and he 
may well have been a prophet at the shrine, with his name derived from a 
family prophetic connection with the oracle. His request for a ‘pleasing favour’ 
(charis) might well relate to an oracular response: 


Mantiklos dedicates me to Apollo of the silver bow 


As a tithe. Grant me a pleasing favour in return, Phoibos. 
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Apollo in Argos 


Argos had the honour of being the home of the only oracle of Apollo in the 
Peloponnese, at a temple of Apollo in the city of Argos itself, on the akropo- 
lis there (called Larisa; the name of the city in Thessaly where there was also 
an oracle of Apollo: see below). Sparta’s hostility to Argos explains why the 
Spartans preferred travelling to Delphi for Apollo’s opinion rather than con- 
sulting Apollo locally. Pausanias notes quite specifically that oracles were still 
given there, despite Plutarch’s comment that many oracular centres no longer 
operated in his day. According to Pausanias, once a month a lamb was sacri- 
ficed in a nocturnal ceremony and the priestess, who was debarred from sexual 
intercourse, tasted the blood as part of her prophetic preparation, after which 
she delivered the oracles of the god. Pliny the Elder also states that the pro- 
phetic priestess of Ge at Aigeira in the north-eastern Peloponnese drank bull’s 
blood before prophesying and descending into a chasm. Pausanias, however, 
states specifically that this drinking of bull’s blood at Aigeira was part of a chas- 
tity test to prove this priestess’ worthiness for office. This perhaps suggests that 
the same practice at the oracle at Larisa was for a similar reason, and it too may 
have been a test for sexual purity prior to prophesying."^ Herakleides Pontikos 
in his Concerning Oracles: Concerning Prophecy wrote that there was an oracle of 
Apollo at Pagasai (in Thessaly), but nothing else is known of this cult." 


Apollo Koropaios and his mantic pinakes 


Apollo’s oracle at Korope (in north-east Greece, in Magnesia, near modern 
Volos), provides some unique insights into oracular procedure. An extremely 
detailed inscribed decree of Ap 117 concerns the oracle of Apollo Koropaios 
(Apollo of Korope), and deals with several practical matters concerning con- 
sultation of the oracle, though not the actual mantic procedure for how 
responses to enquirers’ questions were delivered, because the inscription 
breaks off at the relevant point."? This decree was passed by the Council and 
People of Demetrias, into which Korope had been incorporated in 293 Bc. 
Judging from the contents of the inscription, it was decided at this time that, 
because the oracular centre (manteion) was ancient, had been honoured in the 
past by the city's ancestors, and was being visited by many more people from 
other places (xenoi) than in the past, provisions should be made to ensure 
‘orderliness’ in the sanctuary. Apollo through his oracles at this shrine reveals 
'to both the state and individuals responses about their health and soteria 
(safety or security)'. Various regulations in the decree seem to mainly address 
concerns about the behaviour of the oracle's consultants (perhaps because of 
some recent issues which had arisen), and it seems to be the increase in the 
number of visitors from elsewhere who had come to consult the shrine which 
prompted these injunctions. 

A group of nominated citizens of Demetrias, comprising one of the gen- 
erals, one of the nomophylakes (‘guardians of the law’), one of the prytaneis 
(members of the group of the council presiding on that day), the treasurer, the 
secretary of the god (Apollo) and the prophetes (prophet: not stated to be a 
man or a woman), were to form a procession when the oracular process was 
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to take place and march to the manteion of Apollo Koropaios. If any of these 
were not available (through sickness or absence), someone was to act as their 
substitute. No indication is given of when the oracle could be consulted. 

Three citizens under the age of thirty years were to be appointed to be rhab- 
douchoi (rod-bearers), who were empowered to seize anyone making trouble, 
presumably threatening them with their rods if they did not cooperate. To 
cover the cost of their victuals they were to be paid one drachma a day for two 
days (the mantic procedure took place over a two-day period). A fifty-drachma 
fine was to be imposed on them if they did not present themselves for duty — 
indicating the seriousness with which their presence was felt to be required. 
Their age (under thirty years) is stipulated presumably because they needed to 
be robust, 1n their physical prime and prepared to deal with violent and unruly 
behaviour if the need arose, and so to deal with troublemakers. This surely 
points to the fact that disturbances had recently arisen at the manteion, and in 
fact the manner in which the decree organises for consultations to take place in 
an orderly fashion from now on confirms this supposition. 

Once at the sanctuary, those in the procession carned out a sacrifice 
according to ancestral custom and to obtain good omens — presumably from 
a hieroskopia — to ensure that the god Apollo was willing to oracularise. This 
hieroskopic procedure is also attested for the shrine of Trophonios, and opens 
up the possibility that it did take place at other centres prior to consultations. 
Next, the secretary of Apollo collected the anagraphai ‘of those wishing to 
consult the oracle’, and wrote their names from the anagraphai onto a white 
board (with chalk). Each consultant had an anagraphe (singular of anagraphai) 
on which their name was written, and the best explanation for this is that they 
had each scratched their name on a piece of broken pottery, as was the case 
with ostracism in Athens. 

How the secretary determined the order of the names when he wrote them 
on the board is unknown: perhaps it was in the order in which the consultants 
had arrived at the sanctuary. He then put the board with the names listed out- 
side the temple (obviously so that all could see the order in which the names 
were listed) and called out the names in the order in which he had written 
them, unless someone had the right of precedence — presumably, a form of 
promanteia which would mean, as at Delphi, that some consultants had the 
right to consult the oracle before other enquirers did so. As the secretary called 
out each name, he would lead that person into the temple, unless that person 
was not there, in which case he would continue the process. If, however, the 
one who had missed their turn then arrived, he would be the next one led in. 
This strongly suggests that there might have been disagreements in the recent 
past, perhaps even physical fights, about the order in which consultants went 
into the shrine. 

When each consultant was called and entered the temple, they were to sit, 
observing good behaviour, dressed in radiantly white clothes, ritually pure, 
sober and wearing wreathes of laurel (Apollo's sacred plant). Sobriety and 
good behaviour point specifically to previous problems of decorum. In what 
sense they were ritually pure is not indicated, and perhaps they had simply 
washed and prayed. Pinakia (i.e., pinakes, tablets) were then received from 
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those consulting the oracle: this is the first mention of the pinakes, and it must 
be assumed that each consultant had brought a pinax, on which he had writ- 
ten his oracular enquiry, with him into the temple when he was called by the 
secretary. When this oracular process was completed, the pinakes were placed 
in an urn, sealed with the seals of the general, nomophylax, and the priest, and 
placed in the temple. At dawn the next day, the secretary of the god (not the 
prophetes) took out the urn, showed the consultants that the seals had not been 
broken, and opened and returned each pinax to its respective consultant in the 
order of the list on the white board. There is then a frustrating twenty-five-line 
break in the inscription, when a new part of the decree commences (with eight 
lines missing from its beginning). 

Next, the decree turns to ensuring that the regulations are enforced: the 
city exegetai (interpreters) swore by Zeus Akraios, Apollo Koropaios and 
Artemis Iolkios, and by ‘all the other gods and goddesses’, to carry out the 
new provisions. If they did not take the oath, they would be held to account 
by the exegetai who succeeded them, and by any citizen who wished to hold 
them to account. "To make the grandeur of the place more apparent’, the 
temenos had recently been extended, but concerns had been raised about the 
state of the trees in the newly expanded grounds.'*? Henceforth, the neokoros 
(temple guardian) would convey the instruction to all those visiting the shrine 
that ‘none of the citizens, nor those living nearby, nor those of the outsiders 
visiting’, was to cut down the trees or lop off their branches, or graze animals 
therein. A fine of fifty drachmas was levelled for infringements, with half going 
to whoever informed on the transgressor, while any slaves who infringed the 
regulations would be flogged. Finally, the decree was inscribed and set up in 
the sanctuary of Apollo Koropaios next to the neokorion, the neokoros’ build- 
ing (where this inscription was preserved). 

These regulations all appear very straightforward, but the decree reveals 
little of the actual process of consultation and response because of the missing 
twenty-five lines. Presumably on the second day each consultant took his pinax 
into the temple, where a consultation took place with the priest of Apollo. 
What form this took is completely unknown (as at Dodona in which consult- 
ants also made use of pinakes with their questions written on them). Yet as the 
decree indicates, the oracle was more popular than ever before with outsiders, 
so its reputation was obviously a good one and it satisfied the enquirers with 
its prophetic responses. Given the decree’s concern about outsiders enquiring 
at the manteion, it must have been a reasonably popular oracle in the area, and 
presumably one with a reputation for reliability. Concerns for the behaviour 
of pilgrims at sacred sites is known from elsewhere. One last point, apparently 
purely of interest value, is that Nikandros in his Theriaka of the second century 
BC has a few lines mentioning that Apollo Koropaios placed mantic power in 
the tamarisk, but in what sense is not known.!*” 


Delos: ‘An oracular shrine for mankind’ 


According to the sixth-century sc Homeric Hymn to Delian Apollo, Delos asked 
Leto to swear a solemn oath that Apollo, newly born on her island, will make 
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his ‘beautiful temple an oracular shrine (chresterion) for men’; Apollo later 
says that he will enjoy his harp and bow, and prophesy to mortals, so the 
implication is that there was an oracle of Apollo well-established on Delos 
at this time. Dancing and contests for the god attended by lonians from 
everywhere are described, and Callimachus in his Hymn to Delos has choirs 
from all the cities attending Delos. His hymn also has Apollo prophesying from 
within his mother’s womb on Delos about Ptolemy (I), declaring prophecies 
(manteia) for him. Unfortunately, Plutarch’s description of Nikias’ elaborate 
theoria (official pilgrimage for the state) to Delos is silent on the oracle."! 
While other states sent theoriai to Delos, the records for these do not mention 
an oracle,’ but this is not to discount that theoroi consulted it while they 
were there. 

Romans of the first century AD knew of Delos, and Virgil gives it promi- 
nence by having the wandering Trojans visiting there (and Aeneas receiving 
an oracle from Gryneion); Aeneas enquires at Apollo’s temple as to where they 
should settle. Virgil has an earthquake occurring and the tripod shaking, with 
Apollo’s voice booming out a five-line prophecy as to where the settlement 
should be: he is the ‘vates’ (prophet) of Delos. Servius, the fifth-century AD 
commentator on Virgil, adds that Apollo prophesied on Delos for six months 
of the year, agreeing with Virgil that Apollo spent the winter in Lycia, before 
going to visit his mother on Delos.'? 

In the second century ap, Clement’s list of oracular centres which his 
readers are not to consult (Acheron, Delphi, Dodona, Siwah, Klaros, Didyma 
and those of Amphiaraos and Amphilochos), does not mention Delos: per- 
haps he did not think it important enough. But this can be countered by 
Lucian’s comic comments in his treatise on the false mantis Alexander: he lists 
Delphi, Delos, Klaros and Branchidai (Didyma) as places which had grown 
rich from prophecy and which encouraged the false prophet Alexander and his 
accomplice to establish their own oracular centre. Elsewhere, in his parody of 
Apollo’s busy prophetic lifestyle, he mentions the same four, so for him these 
in the second century AD epitomised Apollo’s busiest and most popular oracular 
shrines. In the same general period, Pausanias has the Sibyl Herophile visiting 
three sanctuaries — Delos, Delphi and Klaros — and the intent of this account must 
be that there was an oracle on Delos as at Klaros and Delphi, and that she sang 
oracles here (and at Klaros) as she did at Delphi.'** Christian sources, two contem- 
porary, have Julian the Apostate sending ambassadors to Delphi, Delos, Dodona 
and ‘other oracular shrines’. Apollo had an oracular sanctuary on Delos which 
is mentioned in Greek and Roman sources over several centuries: there was a 
tripod and spoken oracular responses. Present from at least the sixth century BC 
onwards, Julian consulted it 1,000 years later. Although it never had the pres- 
tige of Delphi, it was nevertheless one of Apollo’s oracular shrines which, 
dotted throughout the Greek world, meant that there was a tripod of Apollo 
reasonably close to most would-be enquirers.'"° 

According to Strabo, there was once an oracle of Apollo Aktaios and 
Artemis at Adrasteia (in Asia Minor) but it had closed, as had the oracle at 
Zeleia. Strabo is also the only source stating that there was once an oracle of 
Hera at Perachora near Corinth. Another oracular centre known from a single 
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reference is that of the oracle of Nux (Night) on the island of Salamis, appar- 
ently deserted in the second century AD. Zosimos records that there was an 
oracle of Apollo at Seleukia (Asia Minor) and quotes an oracle it delivered to 
the emperor Aurelian (ap 270—275). Apollo's oracular centres were numerous; 
some had closed over the course of history owing to cities being deserted 
and populations declining. Even though Delphi itself was consulted less as the 
centuries went past, it always maintained its position as the premiere Apolline 
oracular centre. 


Delphi: “The most renowned in reputation’ 


In Plutarch's view, Apollo's oracular centre at Delphi was ‘the most ancient in 
time and the most renowned in reputation’, and for centuries it had been con- 
sulted by Greeks and non-Greeks, including the Romans.'** From the eighth 
century BC on, Delphi set the norm for patterns of delivery at many oracular 
centres — a diviner, in this case a prophetess termed the Pythia, delivered ora- 
cles, either in verse or prose, in calm and measured terms to individual private 
consultants and state envoys. Nearly all these proclamations were unam- 
biguous, stating Apollo’s approval or disapproval with regard to the specific 
questions posed. In many of these cases the Pythia granted ritual advice in 
response to various crises such as plagues or crop failure, although enigmatic or 
ambiguous responses are occasionally recorded (some of which, however, are 
clearly later inventions). 

Votive offerings to Apollo at the site are attested from the eighth century Bc 
and the oracle’s influence was greatest in the archaic and classical periods. In the 
Hellenistic period, the decline in the number of self-governing city-states in 
Greece meant that Delphi was less important as a centre for state consultations, 
although individual consultants continued to bring their problems there, as they 
did at other oracular centres, employing both these and other types of divina- 
tion through to the fourth century ap. As Lucian noted, Croesus and many 
Greek states made dedications and sacrifices here to learn of future events: 


Both to one who fears and one who hopes foreknowledge (prognosis) 
is critically important and greatly longed for, and in ancient times not 
only Delphi, but also Delos, Klaros, and Branchidai [Didyma] became 
wealthy and renowned as due to the tyrants mentioned, hope and fear, 
men were always travelling to their shrines seeking to learn in advance 
of future events, and for this purpose sacrificed hecatombs and dedicated 
gold ingots." 


At Delphi, in a chamber (the adyton), set below ground level in Apollo’s 
temple, three women took it in turns to prophesy the will of Zeus as conveyed 
to his son Apollo. Already famous in the eighth and seventh centuries BC, 
Delphi, like Dodona, is mentioned in the Homeric poems (the only oracu- 
lar centres Homer mentions): Agamemnon is described as consulting Phoibos 
Apollo there regarding the war against Troy.'*’ Delphoi is the ancient name 
of the site, and it could also be referred to as Krisa (but more generally this 
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referred to the nearby town on the coast, a few miles away, at which pilgrims 
arrived by sea), whereas for metrical reasons it is often termed Python or Pytho 
in verse, P! alluding to the monstrous serpent of that name slain by Apollo 
when he won control of Delphi from the earth goddess Gaia. ^? 

Situated spectacularly on a ridge of the Parnassos mountains in the territory 
of Phokis, the hillside sanctuary of Delphi was embellished architecturally over 
many centuries (Figure 8.6).? Apollo’s temple, even with only half a dozen 
Doric columns standing, is still impressive today, perched on a terrace with a 
commanding view over the valley below and the surrounding hills, now dot- 
ted with ubiquitous olive groves. On a clear day, the sun shines, the sky is a 
Pacific blue and the antique past is effortlessly invoked. Ancient pilgrims made 
their way — as do modern tourists — to the temple via a sloping street heading 
west, then turning a sharp north-east corner arrived at the front of the temple, 
passing numerous treasury buildings en route where Greek states housed the 
offerings which they had made over the centuries to the god Apollo, as well 
as other dedications such as statues and altars. Plutarch’s dialogue, The Oracles 
at Delphi Being No Longer Delivered in Verse, begins with his friend Philinos 
showing a visitor around Delphi, pointing out the various statues and votive 
offerings, a stroll which takes them well into the evening. Similarly, when 
in Euripides’ Jon Kreousa and Xouthos visit the oracle, their slaves wander 
around admiring the range of buildings and monuments.'* Unfortunately, 
although there are numerous inscriptions on the retaining wall of the temple 
of Apollo, these primarily concern honorific decrees and no oracular responses 
were recorded there. Whereas an epigraphic prophetic habit developed at 
Klaros, with numerous oracles inscribed there, most oracular centres did not 
specifically record or publicise their responses. It was the receiving city which 
might do so, and the collection of oracles on the Athenian Akropolis which 
Kleomenes the Spartan king stole in 508 Bc may have been made up partly of 
Delphic responses (real or invented) to individuals and the city. Some cities, 
though not necessarily all, preserved oracles they had requested, either as an 
oral tradition, or in written form, and many of these oracles made their way 
into the accounts of authors such as Herodotos and Thucydides when they 
were relevant to their narrative. 

From the beginning of the sixth century Bc Delphi was administered by an 
amphiktyonic council, which met twice a year, made up of members of the sur- 
rounding states, such as Thebes. An amphiktyonic council, whether at Delphi 
or elsewhere (such as at Delos or Onchestos), was composed of representatives 
from ‘those living around’ (amphiktyones). This council, on which Delphi had 
two seats, had a vested interest in protecting and administering the sacred site, 
but the polis of Delphi itself could independently pass various decrees relating 
to the sanctuary. Delphi’s independence was guaranteed by the Peace of Nikias 
in 421 Bc, and Aristotle recorded its constitution (now mostly lost).'* Apollo's 
temples and the treasuries were looted in the Third Sacred War in 356—346 Bc, 
after the Phokians were accused of cultivating Delphi’s sacred land for which 
they were fined an enormous amount. Refusing to pay, they used the Delphic 
treasures to pay for mercenaries to fight (ultimately unsuccessfully) against the 
Delphic amphiktyonic council, which had imposed the fine.'*° 
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Figure 8.6 Delphi's magnificent mountain setting. Many pilgrims travelled by boat to 
the nearby coastal town of Krisa. Courtesy Alamy. 


A steep climb up from the temple, the ancient stadium is a reminder of 
the Panhellenic quadrennial (penteteric) festival, the Pythia (the same name 
as Apollo's priestess), held in honour of the god, where the customary foot 
races took place. The hippodrome was the location for the famous chariot-race 
crash in Sophokles' Elektra, in which Orestes was wrongly reported to have 
been killed.” There were also poetic and musical contests, which took place 
in the theatre situated a little way above the temple.'** Inaugurated in 586 Bc, 
about the same time as the other Panhellenic festivals apart from the (earlier) 
Olympia, the Pythia festival, held every four years, attracted competitors and 
spectators from all over the Greek world. ^? Down the hill, across the modern 
bitumen road, there was the stoa and palaistra for athletic training, as well as 
the now famous circular building, the tholos, next to the shrine of Athena 
Pronaia. Although many sanctuaries had a number of ancillary buildings and 
shrines, Delphi is now the most impressive, especially as the buildings crowd 
each other, clinging to the steep hillside. 

In the second century Ap, the prolific author Plutarch was a priest at the 
temple and wrote three specific works about the sanctuary, now collected in 
Plutarch's Moralia: Concerning Why the Orades at Delphi are No Longer Given in 
Verse, Concerning the Obsolescence of Oracles, and the rather enigmatic, Conceming 
the ‘E’ at Delphi.' All are in the form of dialogues between learned individuals 
at Delphi and represent crucial and invaluable sources on Delphic procedure 
and history. Euripides’ play Ion, produced about 414 Bc, describing the visit 
of Kreousa and Xouthos to the site, also provides information on Delphi and 
Delphic mantic procedure. Diodoros gives an account of a huge chasm at 
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Delphi emitting vapours which induced shepherds to prophesy and their goats 
to act strangely, but he had neither travelled to Delphi nor consulted it. This is 
in contrast to Herodotos who, while he reveals little about Delphic procedure, 
had clearly visited the shrine and includes numerous Delphic oracles in his 
account of Greek history.“ 

According to a Delphic tradition recorded by Pausanias, there had been 
several previous temples at Delphi, all destroyed (one of these purportedly 
made of laurel), with the fourth temple built by the hero brothers Trophonios 
and Agamedes. This temple was destroyed by fire in 548 Bc and rebuilt by the 
Alkmeonidai in the 520s, whereas the current temple dates to about the 330s 
BC, after the Alkmeonid temple had been damaged in an earthquake in 373 Bc; 
it measures 198 x 78 feet (Figure 8.7).'° 

In this final structure, Apollo’s shrine was a plain, typically Doric temple, with 
6 x 15 columns, plus two columns at the pronaos (vestibule). This led into the 
temple and from there to a prophetic chamber set into the ground, the adyton 
where the enquirers came to hear the prophetic responses of the Pythia, the 
priestess who made known the will of Zeus through Apollo. Delphi’s most 
emblematic prophetic apparatus was the bronze tripod, ‘the tripod of truth’ 
(according to Plutarch), a three-legged lidded bowl on which the Pythia sat, 
singing or speaking her prophecies.'? Apollo himself as the archetypal prophet 
was also depicted sitting on it, and it was not just a symbol of prophecy but 
intrinsic to the divinatory process.'^* When Herakles attempted to establish his 
own prophetic seat, he carried off the tripod, albeit unsuccessfully: an Athenian 
red-figure amphora has the two contenders in the middle, and on the left 


Figure 8.7 The fourth-century Bc temple of Apollo at Delphi where the Pythia 
delivered the oracles of Apollo. Photo: Manuel Cohen, courtesy of Art 
Resource AA606362. 
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Figure 8.8 Herakles attempting to carry off Apollo’s tripod to acquire the gift of 
Delphic prophecy for himself; Athenian red-figure amphora, Andokides 
Painter, c.530-515 Bc; Berlin Antikensammlung Staatliche Museen F2159. 
Photograph: Jiirgen Liepe, courtesy of Art Resource 190061. 


the goddess Athena wearing her besnaked aegis and, on the right, Artemis are 
depicted looking on (Figure 8.8).' Had he been successful, Herakles — otherwise 
victorious in his many labours — would have added to his heroic exploits 
the gift of Delphic prophecy: that he failed to carry off the tripod and defeat 
Apollo confirmed that prophecy at Delphi (as elsewhere in central Greece) was 
Apolline. 

Worthy of note too in the adyton was the famous stone omphalos (plural: 
omphaloi) decorated with fillets, marking the centre of the earth. Zeus had 
released two eagles (his birds of prophecy), which flew off in different directions 
around the world. They met at Delphi, and the omphalos — a navel — which 
marked the earth’s centre became a symbol, not only of Delphi, but also, in 
time, of prophetic activity generally, as at Apollo’s oracle at Klaros, where an 
omphalos was symbolic of Apollo’s manteia,'® though it served no divinatory 
purpose at either Delphi or Klaros. Although one omphalos at Delphi would 
have had a central position, these were so associated with Delphi and prophecy 
that there were in fact several there (Figure 8.9). 


The Pythia 


When Greece was more heavily populated, Plutarch notes, as in the classical 
period, the oracle at Delphi required two priestesses, who went down into the 
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Figure 8.9 One of the marble omphaloi at Delphi, decorated with ribbons. 
Archaeological Museum, Delphi. © 2016 Photo Scala, Florence. 


adyton in turn, with a third priestess in reserve, so to speak. With the decline 
in Greece’s population in his own day, only one Pythia was needed. Lack of 
consultants at Ptoion and Tegyra, according to Plutarch, meant that Apollo 
no longer prophesied at those sites, and Delphi’s need for only one priestess in 
his time was therefore understandable. She was a woman of mature years, 
having passed the time of childbirth, and one inscription refers to a grand- 
mother serving in this role. In Plutarch’s time, the Pythia had to be born from 
a legal and honourable marriage, and legitimacy of birth was part of her cre- 
dentials; exactly how she was chosen is not made clear. During her service 
she practised sexual chastity and dressed as a parthenos (a young woman before 
marriage), living apart in her own dwelling rather than with her husband and 
family. Diodoros records a quaint etiology that the priestesses had in the past 
been virgins, but when one was raped the Delphians decided that from then 
on they would be women over fifty years of age, but dressed as virgins, '® 
and apparently served for life. Few of their names are known: Themis and 
Xenokleia of myth, one Mantikleia (also probably mythical), and the historical 
Phemonoe, Aristonike and Periallos, who was bribed by Kleomenes. 
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In Aeschylus’ Eumenides the Pythia, who sees Orestes (who has murdered 
his mother) asleep in the sanctuary surrounded by the Furies, describes herself 
as old," and an Apulian krater vase illustrating this scene in the play, in which 
she flees in horror from the matricide, depicts her with white hair in accord- 
ance with this description (Figure 8.10).'7! Themis, the Pythia, who according 
to tradition prophesied to Aigeus, is shown on a vase, not as an elderly woman, 
but not as young either (Figure 7.1). Even though she would have worn the 
dress of a parthenos (according to Diodoros), both the Apulian volute krater 
and the Athenian vase show her in a matron’s dress, signifying to the viewer 
that she is an older, married woman; her garments on the Apulian vase are 
elaborately decorated and appear to be of high quality, as is the clothing 
priestesses are routinely shown wearing on vases. There is also a ‘Mantikleia’ 
(‘famous diviner’ in the feminine form) on a red-figure Apulian amphora of about 
340 Bc, who is shown standing next to Orestes by the omphalos at Delphi.'” 

Christian authors provide some lurid details which should be ignored: John 
Chrysostom has the Pythia spreading her legs on the tripod, with an ‘evil spirit’ 
arising from below and entering her vagina, causing her to foam at the mouth 
and prophesy, whereas Origen reports that ‘it is said’ that Apollo entered the 
Pythia’s genitalia. These ideas are the product of the Christian authors preoc- 
cupation with daimones, ‘demons’, to whom they attributed a large role in the 
workings of pagan divination.'” In no sense was a Pythia thought by Apollo’s 
worshippers to be entered sexually by the god, nor was she in any sense the 


Figure 8.10 An aged Pythia flees from the murderer Orestes. Apulian volute krater, 
360s Bc, The Black Fury Painter, Naples Museo Archeologico 82270 
(H3249). © 2016. DeAgostini Picture Library/Scala, Florence. 
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god’s bride — many Pythiai were married, and not virgins when they took their 
place on the tripod. In myth Kassandra was given the gift of prophecy in return 
for marriage to Apollo, but she reneged on this arrangement, and was not of 
course a Pythia, or even a ‘regular’ priestess of Apollo. "* 

Herodotos relates that amongst the Satrai tribe in Thrace, a clan known as 
the Bessoi ‘are the ones who prophesy in the shrine’, with a priestess (proman- 
tis) who oracularises, just as (he continues) at Delphi, while there is nothing 
mysterious about the method there — or at Delphi. He seems to imply that the 
god involved is Apollo. Nearby, the Paeonians from the Strymon had been 
bidden by an oracle of their god, whom Herodotos does not name, to march 
against Perinthos. At Patara in Lycia, an oracle of Apollo opened as required, 
when the priestess would sleep the night prior to any consultation. There was 
a sacred grove: Mithridates received a dream to stop cutting down its trees to 
make siege engines. Apollo’s employment of priestesses was common — but not 
universal, as Klaros proves." 


Oracles delivered in verse or prose? 


Whether the Delphic oracles were delivered by the Pythia in verse or prose 
was already an issue in ancient times, as it is in modern scholarship. Plutarch 
addressed specifically this in his dialogue, Concerning Why the Oracles at Delphi 
are No Longer Given in Verse. He indicates quite specifically that some Pythiai 
prophesied in verse, whereas others did so in prose. Female poets, such as 
Sappho and Telesilla, are of course well known, and from fifth-century Athens 
and beyond there is firm evidence of literate women, with vase scenes depict- 
ing women with scrolls and musical instruments — clearly they were going to 
sing songs and poetry written on the scrolls before them. Women presumably 
read and sang the works of Sappho, as well as other female poets. Women’s 
literacy and ability to write poetry are established for the sixth century Bc, and 
it is possible that some women, including some of the Pythiai at Delphi, read 
and learned to recite by heart the Homeric epics and the Epic Cycle: the hex- 
ameter, after all, was an easy metre for British school children to compose in 
until relatively recently." 

Depending on the educational background of the Pythiai, clearly many did 
(as Plutarch indicates) deliver their oracles in hexameters, the Homeric metre, 
presumably having learned the Homeric epics by heart as children, which 
ensured that the idiom and diction was familiar to them when they grew older 
and were chosen as Pythiai. They also delivered oracles in iambic trimeters, 
the metre of tragedy.” In the Oracles at Delphi, one of the speakers notes that 
it is impossible for the illiterate to speak in verse: for him, it is an acquired skill 
(techne) and one which the current Pythia, who is of lowly background, does 
not possess. Her lack of education and poor socio-economic status ensures that 
she cannot be expected to proclaim oracles in verse. This does not, however, 
apply to those who, being illiterate, can nevertheless recite prose which they 
have heard and memorised. What the speaker here indicates relates to the com- 
position of poetry, on the occasions when the Pythia actively delivered the will 
of Apollo in verse. Some of the hexameter verse of the Pythiai did not stand 
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up to literary criticism: most of the verse oracles, one speaker in Plutarch’s 
dialogue notes, were ‘full of errors of metre and vocabulary, and dreary phras- 
ing’. These verses do not, as poetry, rival the Homeric epics, as they do 
not come directly from the god, but rather the speaker asserts, each Pythia 
prophesied the thoughts of Apollo to the best of her ability. 

Moreover Herodotos, Philochoros and Ister, all of whom were particularly 
diligent about collecting oracular pronouncements, quote large numbers of 
oracles in verse. Theopompos, ‘more knowledgeable about the Delphic oracle 
than anyone else’, harshly criticised those who contended that the Pythia’s 
oracles were in prose not verse: but Plutarch comments that he was criticised 
as he found only a handful of verse oracles to support his claim. Yet Herodotos 
has many in verse. At Delphi, oracles were delivered in either prose or verse, 
but the quality of the latter depended on the talents of the Pythia: some were 
expressed in excellent hexameters, whereas others were very poor indeed. 
Onomakritos, Prodikos and Kinaithon, authors of oracular prophecies, were 
in fact criticised for having ‘imposed onto the oracles tragic expression and an 
imposing eloquence which they do not require’. "® 

A commonplace of scholarship is that the Pythia could not deliver oracles in 
hexameters because she was a ‘peasant’ woman,'” but what Plutarch actually 
states in his dialogue is that the Pythia of his time was uneducated and could 
not cast oracles in hexameters, whereas past (educated) Pythiai could. Even in 
his own time, Plutarch notes that, while most Pythiai delivered their oracles 
in prose, those who had the personal capacity to do so composed their oracles 
in poetry. He is also highly critical of those who claimed that poets ‘hung 
around’ the shrine, waiting to hear the Pythia’s words and then translate them 
into poetry — this, he asserts categorically and unequivocally, did not happen. ? 
Pausanias, in recording the early history of prophecy at Delphi, states that it 
was generally accepted that the name of the first Pythia was Phemonoe, who 
was also the first to sing or chant oracles in hexameter verse.’*! 

Also of interest is Plutarch’s argument that people in ‘olden days’ were 
impressed by enigmatic oracles and ‘roundabout phrasing’, but as they became 
more sophisticated wanted the wording to be more precise and were suspi- 
cious of ambiguity. This did not apply merely to Delphi but to all oracles, 
so that the oracle-giver was unable to blame the obscurity of the wording 
and the listener’s lack of understanding when the prophecy did not come 
true. Yet elsewhere one of Plutarch’s interlocutors in The E at Delphi argues 
that when the god delivered an ambiguous oracle, he was encouraging the 
receiver to apply logical reasoning to it: an approach with which Herodotos, 
and particularly Thucydides, would have agreed.'? 

Kylon the Athenian athlete received a Delphic oracle that he should seize 
Athens as tyrant at the time of the ‘greatest festival of Zeus’. He took this to 
mean the Olympic festival in 632 Bc, whereas as Thucydides notes, he mis- 
understood: the festival was actually the local Athenian Diasia (in honour of 
Athenian Zeus), ‘a very great festival’.'* Spartans had been known to misinter- 
pret oracles, such as the one they received concerning their defeat at the hands 
of Tegea c.560 Bc, yet they could also be perceptive, as in the case of the oracle 
concerning Orestes with whose help they were finally able to defeat Tegea.'™ 
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Christian authors attacked what they saw as the deception of Apollo and 
his oracle at Delphi, yet the criticism of oracular ambiguity was much more 
ancient: Croesus, king of Lydia, had sent (according to Herodotos’ Delphic 
sources) messengers to several Greek oracles in the 560s Bc concerning a mili- 
tary campaign against the Persians. Two of the oracular centres delivered the 
same response (Apollo at Delphi and Amphiaraos) that ‘if he were to send an 
army against the Persians he would destroy a mighty empire’. Later he sent 
(again) magnificent presents to Delphi and requested another response from 
the Pythia: would his reign be long? She advised that he should beware of the 
day when a mule ruled the Medes, for then he should flee. He attacked Persia 
and was defeated, and when he remonstrated with Delphi, via messengers, the 
Pythia responded that both the oracle of the destruction of a mighty empire 
and of the mule had been fulfilled. Herodotos in no uncertain terms judges that 
it was Croesus’ own fault that he had not understood or made further enquiry 
as to the precise meaning of Loxias’ (Apollo’s) words, and Herodotos is record- 
ing here an elaborate account he had obviously been given at Delphi, which 
indicated that the god himself took no responsibility for how his oracular pro- 
nouncements were interpreted: the onus was on the consultant. '® 

Herodotos records that when Mys on Mardonios' behalf consulted, amongst 
others, the oracle of Apollo at Ptoion in Boiotia, regarding the Persians’ chances 
of success in the campaigns of 479 sc, three men were chosen by the town to 
copy down what the priest prophesied on this occasion, but this was an unusual 
arrangement owing to his language background as a non-Greek speaker. In fact, 
Herodotos reports that the oracle spoke to him in Carian and Mys snatched 
the tablet and recorded the oracle himself. "^ Essential to the Delphic story of 
Croesus' testing of the Greek oracles and that at Srwah was that his envoys at 
each oracular centre wrote down the response of each oracle, so that there was 
a record from each which he could use to discover which oracle had correctly 
‘predicted’ what he was doing on a given, specific day: the one hundredth since 
he sent out his ambassadors to consult the oracular centres (the day on which 
Croesus himself had cut up a tortoise and a lamb, and boiled them together in 
a bronze cauldron fitted with a bronze lid). A hexameter response on this query 
was delivered by the Pythia, which Croesus’ envoys recorded as follows: !?? 


To count grains of sand and expanses of the sea I know how, 

I understand the dumb and those who do not speak I hear. 

To my senses an aroma has come of a hard-shelled tortoise 

Mixed with lamb’s flesh boiling and bubbling in a bronze vessel: 

Underneath is a layer of bronze, and bronze covers it. 
Apollo here states that he can count all the grains of sand, and Pindar in an ode 
dating to a few decades earlier, in 474 Bc, has Apollo knowing the number of 
the leaves that grow in spring and the number of the grains of sand in the sea 


and rivers, as he knows the future, and the end of all things.'** This could well 
have been one of the ‘stock’ claims made for Apollo by Delphi. 
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As a result of their consultation of Delphi prior to the Second Persian 
Invasion in 480 Bc, the Athenians wrote down the second oracle they received 
from the Pythia Aristonike in order to have a ‘word for word’ copy, as the 
second oracle was to be closely scrutinised by the Athenian assembly as to its 
meaning and intent. It did in fact give rise to considerable debate about the 
ways in which Athens would respond to the Persian advance. As with this 
one, Herodotos records numerous oracles in verse, as if it were normal for 
the Pythia to deliver them in this form. In addition, while he notes specifi- 
cally that the second oracle was written down, the first one must also have 
been recorded. It could perhaps be argued that Herodotos or his sources have 
‘transformed’ oracles originally delivered in prose into verse. Yet the discussion 
at Athens centred not merely on interpreting phrases such as “wooden walls’, 
but on the final couplet of the hexameter oracle about ‘divine Salamis’, which 
was also discussed at length. Moreover, Plutarch is unequivocally clear that the 
Pythia could prophesy in verse.'?? 

Herakleitos of Ephesos, the fifth-century Bc philosopher (who may never 
have been to Delphi), claimed that Apollo at Delphi ‘neither speaks, nor 
conceals, but indicates’. Plutarch interpreted this to mean that the god himself 
does not speak or conceal, but gives signs through the medium of the priestess, 
who speaks his thoughts for him.'”® This is not an entirely satisfactory solution, 
and it is possible that Herakleitos did not understand the nature of Delphic 
Apolline prophecy. Scholars are loathe, however, to give up the portrayal of 
a frenzied, inarticulate Pythia and, refusing to believe that she could utter the 
prophecies of her own accord, invent ‘interpreters’ of her oracles, who ren- 
dered her utterances into intelligible oracles (despite the fact that, as noted, 
Plutarch specifically denies that this ‘rewording’ occurred). All the authors 
who visited Delphi, such as Herodotos, or who had an intimate knowledge 
of it, such as Plutarch, refer quite categorically to the Pythia herself deliver- 
ing Apollo’s oracles, and Herodotos always has the Pythia delivering her own 
oracles, and, as it happens, in verse.!”! 


Bribery of the Pythia 


Delphi was, according to Strabo, the ‘most truthful’ oracle of all. Despite this, 
there were various reports of alleged bribery of the Pythia in the late sixth 
and fifth centuries Bc. Apparently the Pythia could be swayed by dishonest 
means, and various historical incidents include claims that she was corrupted by 
money. As a result of this, one Pythia, Periallos, was even dismissed from her 
prophetic duties. All the cases — as reported by Herodotos and Thucydides — 
involve Sparta, a frequent consultant that depended more heavily than Athens 
and other states on Delphi (and other forms of divination) for advice, espe- 
cially in political matters. Herodotos was informed by the Athenians that the 
Alkmeonidai had bribed the Pythia so that she instructed any Spartans who 
came to consult the oracle either on public or private business to ‘liberate 
Athens’ from the tyrants, the Peisistratidai, which they finally succeeded in 
doing in 510 sc. Although the historical validity of this Athenian account 
might be questioned (Herodotos himself doubted it), clearly it was conceivable 
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that the Pythia could act in this way (and by giving a response unrelated to the 
actual enquiry). 

Kleomenes (King of Sparta c.520-c.490 Bc) was also said to have bribed 
the Pythia Periallos, through Kobon, a leading Delphian citizen, to declare his 
fellow king Demaratos illegitimate, to ensure that he was replaced by a more 
amenable king (Leotychidas). Pausanias adds that it was this bribery which 
led to Kleomenes’ madness and death through self-mutilation. Thucydides 
too notes the same of the deposed king Pleistoanax: that he and his brother 
Aristokles were thought at Sparta to have bribed the Pythia to deliver a proph- 
ecy, whenever the Spartans consulted the oracle, that he should be restored, 
and the Spartans actually did so in 427 Bc.'” Such intimations of bribery, true 
or not, make sense only if the Pythia herself spoke or sang responses — if she 
was inarticulate, with the priests ‘translating’ any incoherencies, bribing her 
would, literally, have been a waste of money. 


Apollo and colonisation 


Perhaps the best known reasons for consulting Delphi related to colonisa- 
tion, the movement that transformed the Greek world, the Mediterranean 
and world history. Yet many of the narratives from the classical period about 
Delphi’s involvement in colonisation are patently later inventions. In most 
cases in the sixth and fifth centuries Bc, Greek cities about to dispatch a col- 
ony sent an embassy to Delphi for Apollo’s approval of their venture, already 
having decided on the site they wanted to colonise but seeking divine approval 
for their undertaking, to ensure the gods’ active support. After the Spartans 
decided to establish a colony at Herakleia in Trachis in 426 Bc, they then 
‘consulted the god at Delphi and at his bidding they sent out colonists from 
both Sparta and their neighbours. ^? This is a classic example of an ‘approval’ 
oracle: not asking Delphi what to do but seeking approval to do it. Earlier 
scholarly ideas that Delphi was a type of ‘think tank’, consulted for advice about 
where it was best to establish a colony,'”* are now discarded." Nor was it the 
case that Delphi had a Panhellenic mission to spread Greek culture through 
the known world of the time. More prosaically, the truth is that Delphi was 
not widely consulted before the sixth century, and was not in fact involved in 
the greater part of the ‘Age of Colonisation’ (800—600 Bc). Although Apollo’s 
oracles played an important part in settling some subsequent colonies, its role 
was as an approver rather than a deviser of colonial ventures. 

From the sixth century Bc, Delphi was often consulted by those in charge 
of establishing a colony, especially by the oikistes (founder, plural: oikistai), 
so gaining crucial support for their leadership and the venture as a whole.'”° 
As a result some colonies,” sent out in the eighth and seventh centuries BC, 
later maintained that they too had consulted Delphi for Apollo’s approval, 
in his capacity as Apollo Archagetas, ‘Apollo the Founder’, before the colo- 
nists set out. In some cases this fictional narratology resulted in garbled and 
contradictory accounts of Delphi’s involvement, as in the case of the separate 
and conflicting accounts which the Cyreneans gave to Herodotos about the 
foundation of Cyrene in Libya by the colony’s leader (oikistes) Battos, who 
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was acting on instructions from Delphi. Grinnos (Thera’s ruler), whom Battos 
was accompanying, also received an oracle about the settlement. In fact, five 
different Delphic oracular responses relating to the city’s foundation are quoted 
by Herodotos, indicating how important it was for fifth-century Bc Cyrene 
to prove a link with the oracle of Apollo Archagetas. For Cyrene, a Delphic 
oracle in the past was not only an important part of the city’s credentials and 
part of its political stability, but also gave further validity to an oracle actually 
delivered in the sixth century, when Cyrene decided to increase its population 
with a call for colonists; the city sent envoys to Delphi to request Apollo’s sup- 
port, who warned the Greeks, ‘Whoever comes to lovely Libya after the land 
has been apportioned, I [Apollo] say will later regret it’.!”” 

Also in connection with Cyrene, Herodotos records ‘spontaneous’ oracles, 
when an enquirer asked Apollo a particular question, but received a response 
relating to another matter entirely. In these circumstances the Pythia would 
automatizein; that is, spontaneously prophecy regardless of the actual enquiry. 
This location of this in the legendary past indicates the normative nature of 
‘automatic’ prophecy. So when Grinnos of the island of Thera went to Delphi 
to consult ‘the oracle about other matters, the Pythia gave the response that he 
should found a city in Libya’. Similarly, when Battos enquired of Apollo about 
his speech defect, the Pythia relied, “Battos, you have come regarding your 
speech; but Lord Phoibos Apollo sends you to found a city in Libya, feeder 
of sheep’. He protested in vain that this was not the matter for which he had 
come, and when the Pythia proceeded to repeat the oracle he walked out as 
she was reiterating it. A return trip made by Battos to Delphi produced the 
same (automatic) oracular response. 

For Cyrene, that Apollo twice gave the ‘spontaneous’ command that the 
Therans should colonise Libya was a ‘double’ approval for their colony, and an 
important part of Herodotos’ narrative and the identity Cyrene constructed for 
itself. In the event, nothing turned out well, until the instructions of the oracle 
were followed ‘to the letter’, because an attempt to colonise an island off the 
Libyan coast, rather than the mainland, ended in failure. A further visit to the 
oracle reinforced the point that they had to settle in Libya itself, after which 
the foundation prospered. Pindar also knew of this spontaneous prophecy.*” 
Other examples involve spontaneous responses given to Lykourgos the Spartan 
law-giver, Eetion of Corinth, Theseus, and the Spartans over restoring their 
king Pleistoanax to the throne."! A boycott of the Olympic festival by the 
Athenians in 332 Bc, because one of their athletes had been fined, ended when 
Apollo pronounced spontaneously that he would deliver no further oracles to 
the Athenians until they paid the penalty, which they then did."? This matter 
must have been a Panhellenic concern with which the Pythia decided to deal. 
Spontaneous prophecy was also a sign of prescience: the Pythia answered the 
question of Croesus' envoys with a hexameter response before they had even 
had a chance to put their query.” These various examples strongly suggest that 
spontaneous oracles were probably much more common than the historical 
record suggests. In a final example, if the Spartan kings were suspended from 
office following the nine-yearly observation ofthe skies at Sparta, they were not 
reinstated until Delphi provided an oracle to restore them of its own accord." 
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By the sixth century Bc, consulting Delphi prior to sending out a colony 
was considered essential. When Dorieus set out to found the Spartan’s first 
colony he failed initially, according to Herodotos, because he did not con- 
sult the Delphic oracle about his venture, whereas his second attempt was 
unsuccessful because, having consulted Delphi in this instance, he transgressed 
‘the instructions of the oracle’ he received, by not following these instructions 
explicitly (like the Therans), and thus absolved the oracle of any blame for his 
failed endeavour. Plato notes that in founding or resettling a city, the advice 
of Delphi and Dodona and Ammon, or that of ancient adages, is not to be 
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ignored by a ‘sensible man’. 


What questions were asked of Apollo? 


Delphi’s main concern in the archaic and classical period was in the area 
of intercity relations, matters such as war and conflict, political organi- 
sation within the polis, and the religious ‘management’ of crises such as 
plagues and famines. Although Plutarch complains that in his day the oracle 
was dealing with less important issues, a few cases indicate that personal 
concerns were also important in the classical period. A good example of 
this is in Euripides’ Jon, where Kreousa, Xouthos’ wife, when consulting 
Delphi was famously asked by the priest lon (unbeknownst to any of them, 
Kreousa’s son by Apollo), whether she had come to Delphi to consult 
the god ‘concerning crops or children’. However, Plutarch in the second 
century AD wrote that no woman could consult the oracle, so either the 
procedure had changed, Euripides had taken poetic licence, or Ion had 
assumed that in fact it would be her husband that put the actual question to 
the Pythia in the adyton.*” 

Topics of consultation fell into three major categories: divine matters (such 
as cult foundations, sacrifice — including human sacrifice — and religious laws); 
state affairs (government, standing for office, laws, colonies, interstate rela- 
tions, and warfare); and domestic and personal matters (birth and origin of 
offspring, marriage and sex, death and burial, professions, actions and vari- 
ous events, rewards and punishments, persons, means and signs, places and 
lands, and gnomic utterances)."" Numerous different types of enquiry can be 
identified within these categories: catastrophe (the largest category, consisting 
of issues of plague, famine, drought); sickness; exile, captivity and travel; the 
crimes of others; crimes of oneself; war or the causes of war (the second largest 
category); portents and prodigies; problems of rulership; welfare of a city or 
state; the desire or plan to found a city or colony; lack of children, and a desire 
for progeny; the desire to marry; a wife or other woman's pregnancy, and the 
desire to know a child's future; the wish to know one's origins and parents; 
the death of kin or friends; disappearance or loss; a contemplated enterprise or 
career; the desire for reward; a test of the oracle; worship ofthe gods; the desire 
to honour and please them; religious problems; interstate relations; desire for 
information; and family welfare." 

Formulating the questions was a simple task and followed a standard form 
which Plutarch records: 
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[The word] if has the leading place every time in questions by those who 
consult the oracle, and enquire if they should be victorious, if they should 
marry, if it is to their advantage to go to sea, if to take up farming, ifto go 
abroad. 


From this form of the question, if, in Greek ei, Plutarch posits one of his seven 
explanations for the letter ‘E’ (the name of which in Greek is ei, which also 
means if), which was famous for being one of the inscriptions at Delphi.?? 

Clearly the main impetus for consultation of Apollo at Delphi related primar- 
ily to the very human desire for assistance in crises concerning both family 
and state, whether this involved a direct request for assistance and guidance 
in the face of a plague or famine, or the need for advice on how to worship 
the gods in the event of such a catastrophe in order to avert further calamity. 
When Euripides in his Jon, named for the Athenian ancestor of the Ionians, has 
Xouthos, King of Athens, consult both Delphi and the shrine of Trophonios on 
the matter of whether he and his wife Kreousa would have a child (who was Ion 
himself, unbeknownst to Xouthos),?'? Ion asked Kreousa what she had come to 
the temple to enquire:'crops or children?' No actual evidence points to whether 
the Pythia knew of the enquiries which were about to be put to her, although 
theoroi (state officials) making an enquiry on behalf of their state were looked 
after by a proxenos at Delphi, and some communication must have occurred 
about the reason for their visit and the question they were going to ask of the 
Pythia. Certainly knowing the question beforehand would have assisted her to 
frame a response, but could also gives rise to the issue of whether the question 
was then discussed by Apollo’s priest and prophetes with the Pythia. 

Taking some examples of oracular responses from those which are definitely 
known to be historical, many of the Pythia's responses are phrased to reflect the 
enquirer's question. Questions about colonies are phrased as ‘Should a colony 
be founded?' and receive a positive response. Athens asked if its difficulties in 
war were caused by its expelling the Delians from Delos: yes, they were told. 
In the cases of adopting new modes of worship, approval was always given. 
On the matter of whether it was better to inscribe the paian (hymn) to Apollo 
which Isyllos had composed, the Pythia affirmed that it was indeed. A ques- 
tion about what to do about a portent in the sky received the reply to make 
sacrifices. Poseidonios desired to know how best to secure the well-being of 
his family, and was advised that it was better for them to continue their usual 
rites, which sounds very much as if he had in fact asked a question about 
whether the family should continue to do so. Some answers are very much 
an exercise in common sense, worthy of the Seven Sages: as to which city 
should possess Leuke, Apollo's reply was the city to first sacrifice in it, having 
each set out from their own city at sunrise." An approach such as this to how 
the Pythia answered consultants 1s not in any sense to belittle her responses. 
Thousands of enquirers travelled to Delphi for about 1,000 years seeking the 
advice of Apollo. What is quite clear 1s that in hundreds of cases, both state and 
private pilgrims were seeking affirmation from Apollo. They desired approval, 
confirmation and approbation for their plans, and were often willing to travel 
hundreds of miles for the god's blessing of their activities. 
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The Pythia's inspiration 


Ancient sources from Diodoros onwards reported imaginatively that gases at 
Delphi were responsible for the Pythia’s prophetic inspiration, but no infor- 
mation of this sort is found in any earlier writers. This is a later invention, 
especially as the most detailed source for such gases is Diodoros, who describes 
these emerging from a chasm. Goats affected by these jumped about erratically, 
shepherds prophesied and the fictional chasm was apparently so large that men 
could plunge into it with fatal results. This is clearly pure fiction, as too is the 
idea that the Pythia sat on a tripod to avoid falling into said chasm (so wide 
that men could fall into it and plunge to their deaths, yet straddled by a small 
tripod).?? Gaseous substances are much more likely to cause people to become 
drowsy, dizzy and to affect their articulation and ability to think, than to pro- 
duce a prophetic state. Nevertheless, accounts emerge on a reasonably regular 
cycle in the modern popular and scientific press of a fault line running through 
Delphi, with traces of gases detectible on the stone. Initially some geologists 
identified these ‘gas traces’ as ethylene, which is known to cause a state of 
dazed euphoria (but not prophecy) in those who inhale it. Although the eth- 
ylene gas theory attracted attention, now its own proponents, other geologists 
and scientists, indicate that ethylene cannot be produced from the type of rock 
on which Delphi is built, nor can it induce any form of hallucination. 

Carbon dioxide or benzene then replaced ethylene as the gas of choice in 
this literature. Concentrations of carbon dioxide can lead to headaches and 
drowsiness, and in extremely high levels to asphyxiation: hardly an appropri- 
ate agency for the Pythia’s inspiration. Benzene is highly toxic, yet Pythiai 
are not reported as having a shortened life span. Moreover, these gases would 
have been produced only during times of seismic disturbance, and so, for most 
of Delphi’s history, no fumes can have affected the Pythia, especially as most 
geologists and classicists agree that there is no chasm or fissure of any kind in 
the vicinity of the adyton: at the closest, there is a fault line 200 metres away 
from the temple. These gases would also have needed to arrive on the one day 
a month when the Pythia delivered her oracles — and to affect only her, and not 
the enquirers. Evidence of gases and which type is extremely inconclusive: the 
fault lines are too far away from the temple and (conclusively) these gases will 
not induce a prophetic state. And even if the gases induced the Pythia's proph- 
ecy at Delphi, this would not explain the prophetic activity of other oracular 
prophets, at places such as Dodona, Didyma and Klaros, to name but a few.?? 

In Plutarch's dialogue concerning the decline of oracles, the interlocutors 
debate the means by which the Pythia prophesies: they conjecture a prophetic 
breath (mantikon pneuma), a prophetic current (mantikon rheuma), prophetic 
vapours (mantikai anathymiaseis), winds (atmoi) and powers (dynameis).?'* Yet 
their discussions make clear that these are not ‘gases’, they are ‘abstract’ concepts 
offered as explanations of the source of inspiration for the Pythia.? ^ What is 
apparent is that even though Plutarch was a priest at Delphi, he and his learned 
circle could not precisely identify a source for the Pythia’s inspiration, nor 
could they explain how she was inspired to deliver her oracles, whether in verse 
or prose. Plato in the Phaidros ascribes the Pythia’s prophetic powers to mania, 
possession by the god. In the Meno, he describes chresmoidoi (oracle singers) 
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and theomanteis as speaking ‘many truthful things but without knowing what 
they are saying’, whereas in the Apology these diviners have enthousiasmos, and 
in the Ion, the god takes over the minds of chresmoidoi and manteis.?'^ In 
the historical record, however, chresmologoi do in fact know exactly which 
oracles they are chanting. This is presumably because they were reciters rather 
than composers of oracles. 

Roman authors created a picture of a frenzied Pythia surrounded by 
vapours, prophesying in maddened tones, and their views had an undue influ- 
ence on the perception of the Pythia in scholarship until a few decades ago. An 
occasion on which the Pythia is attested to have acted strangely did occur in 
Plutarch’s time. Theopropoi (oracle-seekers) had arrived from a foreign state 
to consult the oracle, but when the priests poured cold water on the sacrifi- 
cial victim, generally a goat, it did not nod and consent to sacrifice. Keen to 
ensure the consultation went ahead, presumably partly because consultations 
were rare at this time, the priests saturated the beast to no avail, but despite this 
proceeded with the consultation. Against her will and with reluctance the Pythia 
went down into the adyton of the temple, and it soon became clear to the con- 
sultants and prophetes in the adyton with her that all was not well. Her voice 
was harsh and she did not respond properly, and like a ‘beleaguered ship on the 
ocean’ she was filled with a ‘mighty and evil pneuma (‘breath’, ‘wind’)’. She 
rushed from the temple, followed by the theopropoi, the prophetes Nikandros 
and all present, and collapsed and died a few days later. For the modern his- 
torian the point of the story is that on every other known occasion the Pythia 
was sedate and spoke her oracles clearly; in this case, when she was incoherent 
and unintelligible, the consultation failed. Whether the psychological shock of 
being forced to prophesy was enough to traumatise her, or whether she had 
some underlying sickness, is impossible to ascertain.?" Various accounts indi- 
cate the calmness of the Pythia (cf. Figure 7.1). Herodotos’ Pythiai are never 
frenzied; Lykophron, no stranger to penning descriptions of a Bacchic frenzy, 
has at the very opening of his Alexandra a description of Kassandra prophesying: 
not as customary did she ‘loose her chresmoi’ (oracles), but on this occasion 
gave a ‘confused and garbled shout’; that is, she acted unusually.?'? 

An Athenian red-figure kylix dated to the fifth century Bc provides the only 
iconographic depiction of a Delphic consultation: a Pythia seated on the tripod 
is consulted by a named standing figure, Aigeus, the father of the Athenian 
hero Theseus, first king of Athens (Figure 7.1). She is named as Themis, very 
appropriately, as meaning justice or right, with the plural (themistes) used in 
the Odyssey to denote decrees or oracles of the gods. This vase compliments the 
Greek literary tradition: the Pythia sits calmly on her tripod within the temple, 
indicated by a column, and holds a laurel branch in her hand. Yet, instead of 
speaking, she is looking into a shallow phiale (bowl). It is possible as often sug- 
gested that she is about to choose lots which will predetermine her response 
(in some way), or is interpreting the movement of water or some other liquid 
in the bowl, although this method of divination is not otherwise documented 
for Delphi (see Figure 7.1; cf. Figure 1.4). The best possible explanation relates 
to lots which were drawn as to who would consult the Pythia first (see below). 
Themis might well have just done this, and is yet to put the bowl with the lots 
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to one side before commencing the actual mantic experience. Artistically, this 
not only refers to part of the procedure of consultation, but also could reflect 
the fact that she has, through Apollo’s intervention, chosen Aigeus first as her 
most important consultant. 


The Pythia’s preparations for prophecy 


Preparations for the Pythia prior to prophesying were not complex. Bathing 
at and drinking the water of the Kastalia spring was the first important stage. 
Some later ancient sources erroneously believed that the water caused her 
to prophecy, but, as in the case of the chasm and gases, the ancient authori- 
ties, including Plutarch, did not know the source of the Pythia’s inspiration, 
and sought in vain for possible reasons. That the consultants themselves also 
drank this water is mentioned in late sources but not earlier, and is unlikely.?'? 
Laurel (laurus nobilis) was Apollo's special plant and he is often depicted with 
a branch of this, but it played no role in the mantic process, despite some 
late sources: its fumes will not induce ecstasy, nor will chewing it inspire 
prophecy.*” Apollo and the Pythia are shown with a branch or twig of laurel 
(Figures 5.1, 7.1, 8.10; Kassandra is shown with laurel at Figure 2.7), because 
it is emblematic of Apolline Delphic prophecy, not because it was an aid to 
prophetic inspiration. Having bathed and thus become pure, the priestess 
entered the adyton and burned laurel and barley meal upon Apollo's altar 
there.?! Then she sat upon the tripod, holding another sprig of laurel, her legs 
dangling comfortably, awaiting the questions of enquirers to which she would 
deliver an answer, either in verse or prose, to the consultant in the adyton. 


The consultants preparation 


Oracular centres did not require elaborate preparation from worshippers, unlike 
some cults which had requirements for clothing, food and sexual abstinence. 
Consultants would have dressed well, of course, and have made sure they were 
physically clean before consulüng the instrument of the god. Non-Greeks 
such as Croesus consulted the oracle (through non-Greek intermediaries), and 
Delphi was keen to advertise its foreign clientele (see further below). There 
were no particular impediments to consultation, but murderers, since they 
were defiled by reason of their crime, were prohibited. Encountering Orestes 
as a suppliant with his hands covered in gore at the omphalos in Delphi's 
temple, the aged Pythia ran out in horror (Figure 8.10), because he was a 
matricide, having killed his mother Clytemnestra to avenge the death of his 
father. Herakles was also refused an oracle by the Pythia Xenokleia because he 
had killed Iphitos for stealing his cattle. Otherwise there seem to have been 
no restrictions. While Ion asks Kreousa if she has come to consult the oracle 
about children or crops, it might well have been her husband who made the 
actual enquiry, as Plutarch states that women were not allowed into the temple 
(see above).”” A socio-economic benchmark was apparent in the costs of the 
consultation, since consultants had to be able to afford the sacrifice of a goat, as 
well as the pelanos (see below). Consultants might also presumably make other 
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sacrifices to Apollo when they were at Delphi, and since consultations only 
took place once a month, for nine months of the year, many visitors would 
have had to stay at or near the site for several days or weeks.?? 

Prominently carved on the large altar of Apollo, erected by the island of 
Chios in the fifth century Bc and passed by thousands of modern tourists 
every year before they arrive at the temple itself, was the grant of promanteia 
granted to the Chians by Delphi.”* On the one day a month on which the 
oracle was open for consultation, enquirers had (of course) to take turns to 
receive their oracles. Delphi reserved for its own citizens the right of first 
consultation of the Pythia, known as promanteia, and this was granted as 
an honour to certain cities. Other oracular sanctuaries did not require this 
or grant it as a privilege, although Didyma provides one exception, when it 
awarded this right to Antiochos I and his descendants.^? Promanteia was nec- 
essary at Delphi with its restricted days of consultation and its popularity, as 
with three Pythiai in the classical period, the oracles could be delivered from 
dawn to dusk, with each Pythia presumably 'taking a turn' on the tripod. Various 
states and individuals were awarded the privilege of promanteia, but how the 
order was determined if several states with promanteia arrived for an oracle 
on the same day is unknown; presumably a system of lots was employed. 
Aeschylus’ Pythia in the Eumenides, when about to enter the temple, com- 
ments that the consultants could now come and receive their prophecies in 
turn, as the lot decides, ‘as is the custom’. In return for his splendid gifts to 
Apollo's temple, Delphi awarded Croesus promanteia, as well as proedria 
(choice seats at public events such as the Pythian games) and ateleia (exemp- 
tion from Delphic charges).?^ 

Another example is that of Philip II of Macedon, whose domination of 
northern Greece led to the Macedonians having, for the first time, two seats on 
the amphyktyonic council and control of Delphi. Demosthenes in two differ- 
ent speeches complains that Philip now has promanteia at Delphi, whereas the 
Athenians have been deprived of this, and that he had organised the Pythian 
festival." Philip did indeed receive oracles from Delphi, one of which was to 
become famous. First thought to apply to his planned invasion of the Persian 
Empire, it later became clear that it referred to his own assassination in 336 BC: 
‘The bull has been crowned; the end is nigh; the sacrificer is present'.??? 

After the Hellenistic period, specific grants of promanteia to states decline, 
perhaps reflecting the less significant political role played by Delphi in the 
Hellenistic period and beyond. By the Hellenistic period, however, numer- 
ous states and individuals had promanteia already, and grants of it were less in 
demand as many places possessed it already. Any suggested decline in Delphi's 
popularity in the Hellenistic period is also contradicted by the arrangement 
that each enquirer, whether a state or an individual pilgrim, had a proxenos, 
a Delphian who acted on their behalf. A Delphic inscription of the second 
century BC records the names of Delphians who acted in this capacity: it is a 
long list and includes proxenoi for numerous states both within and outside of 
mainland Greece.” One of the duties of proxenoi will have been to acquaint 
the enquirer with the relevant protocols and necessary preparations for the 
consultation.” 
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In addition, as was common at sacred sites, it was a requirement that, apart 
from the necessary offering of an animal, consultants sacrifice a pelanos, or 
‘holy cake’, prior to the consultation. These were apparently for sale to con- 
sultants at the site: a fifth-century Bc decree of Delphi indicates that the state 
of Phaselis was to pay seven drachmas and two obols for the pelanos prior to 
a consultation, whereas private enquirers from Phaselis were to pay only four 
obols. At the shrine of Amphilochos in Cilicia the charge for an oracle was 
two obols, half that for a private citizen of Phaselis at Delphi. In the fourth 
century BC, Delphi exempted the consultants from the island of Skiathos from 
all consultation charges except for the pelanos which would cost two drach- 
mas for the state, and two obols for private individuals.?! Of course a pelanos 
cake in itself would not cost five drachmas (Skiathos) or even seven (Phaselis), 
but would have related both to that ‘cake’ and various other items, probably 
expenses for the sacrifice of the sheep, including wood, wine, oil and the like, 
and perhaps also a payment for the priest and the Pythia. 

On the main altar outside Apollo's temple the pelanos would be offered 
to Apollo, along with the sacrificial victim, a goat — pure in all respects, and 
fit to be offered to Apollo — being sacrificed by the consultant beforehand, 
after being doused with water by the temple officials to indicate its assent 
to its sacrifice, as was recorded in the unfortunate case of the Pythia when 
Nikandros was prophetes, before she entered the temple and descended into 
the adyton. Normally the sacrificial victim for Apollo did not just nod its assent 
as in other sacrifices, but rather shook its entire body from its hoof joint up, 
as Plutarch notes. Clement refers to goats as “accomplices in this devious art 
(of prophecy), trained for divination', which seems to be a reference to these 
Delphic goats.?? There is no indication that a hieroskopia was performed on 
the beast to determine whether it was propitious or not for the consultation 
to proceed. Yet at the oracle of Apollo Koropaios, the decree concerning the 
oracular consultation specifically states that the officials representing Korope at 
the sanctuary are, prior to the consultation process beginning, to sacrifice for 
‘good omens’: the usual word for omens derived from hieroskopia. Plutarch, 
however, although he devotes several lines to the shaking of the goat, does not 
mention entrails, and in discussing the disastrous consultation of his own day 
when Nikandros was prophetes, moves straight from the bad omen of the goat 
that refused to shake until nearly drowned with water, to the hysterical collapse 
of the unnamed Pythia.?? 


The days of consultation 


Originally, Plutarch notes, there was only one annual day for consultation at 
Delphi, on the seventh day of the month Brysios. This later changed to once a 
month, the seventh day of nine specified months, for there were no consulta- 
tions during the three winter months, when Apollo was absent, visiting the 
Hyperboreans and feasting with them. In the other nine months, only one day 
was reserved for consultation, and when Alexander the Great arrived at Delphi 
and demanded a consultation with the Pythia, she refused as it was not the cor- 
rect day. Unlike other sacred embassies which presumably ‘timed’ their arrival 
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to coincide with the relevant day, Alexander did not accept this, and dragged 
the Pythia towards the temple so that he could force her to prophesy, which she 
did, crying out “You are invincible!’ Earlier, in 355/4 sc during the Third Sacred 
War, the Phokian leader Philomelos captured Delphi and ordered the Pythia 
to mount the tripod and deliver prophecies in ‘the customary way’. When she 
argued that this was not ‘the customary way’ (i.e., by force), he threatened her 
and she replied that he was able to do as he pleased. He accepted this as an oracle 
(even though he had not actually made an enquiry) and, unusually, had the ora- 
cle inscribed in a prominent place at Delphi and called an assembly to announce 
it. During the meeting an eagle flew over the temple of Apollo and attacked 
the pigeons kept in the temple surrounds, snatching some from the altars them- 
selves. Those present who ‘had knowledge of signs’ declared this omen to mean 
that Philomelos and the Phokians would govern the affairs of Delphi.” 

Such ‘strong-arm’ tactics were rare but reveal the impatience of army com- 
manders who needed an ‘on-the-spot’ oracle so that they could then proceed 
with their military undertakings on schedule. These highlight one of the prob- 
lems with a ‘once-a-month’ procedure — Delphi could not deal with pressing 
concerns requiring an immediate solution, whereas other oracular centres 
operating on a daily basis, or as the need arose, were able to do so. One of the 
reasons why promanteia — the right of consulting the oracle before others — was 
so important a privilege was because the states and individuals who possessed 
this right will have been able to ‘go first’ and ensure that they were heard on 
that day — for it would be another month until another opportunity would 
arise to do so. 


Cult personnel 


As at other oracular centres, there were various cult personnel at Delphi. Most 
important of course was the Pythia, whom Euripides refers to as a prophetes, 
but this was in the sense of the prophet and ‘mouthpiece’ of the god. As a 
technical term, prophetes (plural: prophetai) referred to the male priest (such 
as Nikandros), who presided at the sessions of consultants with the Pythia. 
Plutarch, a priest himself, indicates that there were, in his time at least, five 
hosioi (‘holy men’), who were Delphians and held this position for life. There 
were also hiereis (priests), but this is a fairly general, collective noun, and 
Plutarch employs both the terms hiereus (singular of hiereis) and prophetes for 
Nikandros, suggesting that the first was simply a general term and the second 
more explicit. Prophetes, unlike hiereus, is surprisingly not attested in Delphic 
inscriptions.” Certainly, when the Pythia delivered her oracles, the prophetai 
and hiereis did not have any role in ‘translating’ her oracles into ‘plain’ Greek. 
Occupied with their ritual duties, it was also not their role to record the oracle 
as delivered: this would have been the responsibility of the enquirers. 


Limiting the Pythia’s oracular responses 


In addition to the prophecies made by the Pythia, there were other means 
of consultation at Delphi. Athens had on at least two occasions introduced 
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an element of ‘randomisation’ into a solicited Delphic response, which was 
otherwise absent from her verbal prophecy (and that of other oracle givers), by 
predetermining or restricting the range of answers. For example, in order to 
name the ten Athenian tribes introduced by the democratic reformer Kleisthenes 
in 508 Bc, one hundred names were submitted to the Pythia, who selected ten 
of these: in this way the ten names chosen were all acceptable to the Athenians, 
having been pre-selected. More importantly perhaps, was that by this process 
the Pythia not only named the ten tribes but gave Apollo’s legitimacy to them, 
thereby indicating that the god approved of Athens’ new democratic con- 
stitution which was based on the division of the Athenian citizenry into ten 
distinct political units.?^ But in a very real sense, this was not very dissimilar 
from the Spartans when they devised a constitution in the seventh century Bc 
and then submitted it to the Pythia at Delphi. Of course they did not actually 
expect that Apollo would reject the political arrangements proposed. What 
they required was his endorsement of their constitutional structure, which was 
then laid down in the ‘Great Rhetra’. Tyrtaeus records that the Spartans:?" 


Listened to Apollo and brought home from Delphi 


Oracles of the god and his words of sure fulfilment. 


When there was a debate at Athens in 352/51 Bc over whether the unworked 
sacred land (the hiera orgas) at Eleusis should be leased out for farming, to pro- 
vide funds for the building of a portico together with repairs for the Eleusinian 
sanctuary, the Athenian ekklesia decided on a procedure to be employed in 
submitting the matter to Apollo at Delphi. On one sheet of tin the response 
was inscribed that it was better that the sacred land should be let out, on another 
that it was better to leave it unworked. These tin sheets were wrapped in wool 
and placed in a bronze jug in full sight of the Athenian assembly. Then they 
were drawn out, with one placed in a gold and the other in a silver urn, with 
no one knowing which response had gone into which urn. Gold and silver — 
precious metals—used for the urns underlines how important the Athenians 
considered the matter. A very complex procedure is described at length in the 
inscription, and there had obviously been a contentious debate in the assembly 
concerning the hiera orgas, with the citizenry presumably divided on the issue 
about whether to lease the land or not. Sacred land could be leased at Athens, 
but in this case it was a question of whether Eleusis’ hiera orgas should also be 
leased out, and because it employed sortition, and so reflected Athenian demo- 
cratic processes, this procedure was one with which the Athenian assembly 
would have felt comfortable. Androtion and Philochoros both record that the 
Pythia ‘replied’ that the land was best left uncultivated, so the Pythia had cho- 
sen the urn (whether gold or silver) which housed the tablet stating that it was 
better to leave the land untilled. It is not known whether she simply pointed 
to one or the other, or held both urns and made a decision between them. She 
may even have rejected this procedure, and knowing what the Athenians were 
asking, simply replied with what was a fairly standard, stock, Delphic response: 
the maintenance of conservatism and tradition in dealing with the gods — that 
it was better to leave the sacred land untilled.*** 
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Comparative studies 


Similarities with practices in African divination were frequently cited in schol- 
arship a few decades ago. Evans-Pritchard’s work amongst the Azande was used 
as a parallel to Delphic oracular practices, as well as anthropological studies of 
diviners in other African tribes.” But the approach at Delphi was fundamen- 
tally different, and the Pythia was not a ‘witch doctor’ (a culturally pejorative 
and colonial term in itself), who was aware of local events and community 
opinion. She was removed from knowledge of specific concerns in the various 
city-states to whom she voiced advice, though in the Panhellenic sphere she 
presumably had an awareness of current events, as in the disagreement between 
the Spartans and Athenians in 432 Bc. Unlike claims for divinatory practices in 
Africa, nothing suggests that she ‘solicited’ by any indirect or direct means an 
answer the consultant preferred. Rather, she acted independently in provid- 
ing through her own capacities, by whatever means, an answer to the enquiry 
posed, whether to an embassy or an individual consultant. 


Ambiguous oracular responses 


Delphi was known in antiquity for responses which were capable of more than 
one interpretation (one correct; others incorrect),?? and some oracles with this 
‘ambiguous’ nature reflect overconfidence or self-deception on the part of the 
consultant of the oracle. Croesus, for example, did not ‘stop and think’ about 
the response he received from Delphi in answer to whether he would conquer 
the Persians (‘if Croesus marches against the Persians, he will destroy a mighty 
empire’),”"! but simply assumed that he would conquer the Persians, and not 
they him. Herodotos uses the word ‘truthful’ of the Delphic oracle in connec- 
tion with Croesus, who himself considered, from his first consultation, that 
it was the only reliable oracle (apart from that of Amphiaraos) in the known 
world, hence the irony when he later criticised Delphi for giving him an ora- 
cle which he believed had failed to be an accurate prediction. Moreover, an 
important part of this narrative is that Croesus had previously received another 
oracle from the Pythia, of a similarly riddling nature, which had in fact been 
validated though he did not realise it: he had asked if his reign would be long 
and received the oracle that he would rule until a mule sat upon the Persian 
throne. This was in fact his third request for an oracle in this particular narra- 
tive: the first had been the ‘test’ concerning his actions at the time his envoys 
(his theopropoi) were consulting the oracle (cooking a tortoise and lamb in a 
bronze cauldron with a bronze lid); and the second asked whether he would 
conquer Persia. Surprisingly, Herodotos records the actual verse response for 
the first and third oracles, but not the second oracle. 

This famous conquest oracle was not so ‘ambiguous’ as Croesus claimed, 
nor was it of a riddling nature. Two alternative interpretations were available 
to the enquirer: Croesus had a choice of deciding whether the Pythia meant his 
own empire of that of the Persians. Croesus in his overconfidence did not even 
consider that there might be a different outcome embedded in the oracular 
discourse,?? and continued to misunderstand it later (according to Herodotos) 
when he blamed Apollo for inciting him to go to war against Persia.” 
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His (clearly fictitious) attempt to ‘test’ Delphi was well known in antiquity 
and excited a great deal of interest over the centuries,?" and these Croesean 
oracular enquiries and responses were obviously a Delphic reaction to the 
fact that despite making many expensive dedications to Apollo at Delphi, 
he nevertheless lost his empire (coupled in Herodotos with a long discursus 
on the fall of his empire having been predicted several generations earlier). 
Herodotos, with his belief in oracles, was a willing vehicle for the theme of 
the infallibility of Delphic responses. In addition to Croesus' queries about his 
future as ruler, he also consulted the oracle over the dumbness inflicted on 
his son, the response to which would only be understood much later, after he 
had been defeated by the Persians.?? In this narrative of Croesus and Delphi, 
the didactic purpose of Herodotos' recording of this mini-corpus of Delphic 
oracles was that this oracular centre was faultless and beyond reproach, and 
any attempt to assess its accuracy would itself be unpropitious. All of the pre- 
dictive oracular responses which Croesus received from Apollo in Herodotos' 
account came true (and the fifth was along the lines of, ‘I told you so").?'6 

In the sixth century Bc the Spartans decided that they were ‘better’ than 
the Arkadians (being interested in expanding their area of control in the 
Peloponnese) and consulted Delphi about conquering Arkadia. To this Apollo 
responded that he would not sanction this military venture, but would give 
the Spartans Tegea (an Arkadian city to the north of Sparta) to ‘dance in’. 
Superbly confident that they would enslave Tegea’s inhabitants, the Spartan 
forces brought chains with them. But they lost the battle, and those Spartans 
who were captured had those chains put on them as they tilled the plain of 
Tegea as agricultural workers, as the oracle had predicted: 


I Apollo shall give to you Tegea to dance in with stamping feet 


Her fine plain to measure out with the line. 


In the case of both Croesus and the Spartans, the ambiguity of the oracles 
served as a punishment for the pride and overconfidence of would-be con- 
querors. Sparta made two further enquiries of Delphi, according to Herodotos, 
and following the god’s advice, then defeated Tegea in several battles.^" 
Significantly in these ‘ambiguous’ oracles Apollo speaks directly to Croesus 
and to the Spartans, and it is their failure to consider and reflect upon the 
message which leads them to (catastrophic) interpretations of the responses 
given to them at Delphi. Most of the Pythia's oracles as reported by Herodotos 
are in fact ‘straightforward’, typical oracular responses which did not require 
interpretation, only compliance with their contents. Ambiguous oracles in his 
narrative serve a didactic purpose in pointing out the arrogance of those who 
asked for the oracles in question. But it is easy to overstress that ambiguity in 
oracles was seen as a problem by the ancient Greeks. As seen in Chapter 1, 
Thucydides enjoyed finding out the true meaning of oracles, while Herodotos 
demonstrated how so many came true in the Persian Wars, and Athenians at 
least seemed to have found discussing them fascinating. Yet by far the vast 
majority of oracular responses as recorded in the ancient sources at Delphi were 
straightforward answers to straightforward questions. 
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Conclusion 


Although there are thousands of references to Delphi in various ancient Greek 
sources, without Herodotos mantic procedure and practice at Delphi would 
be, to a large degree, without a historical context. Through his Histories, it 
becomes clear how Delphic oracles were an intrinsic part of the fabric not only 
of divination, but of Greek history itself over the two centuries with which he 
deals. This is partly owing to his own religious interests, yet the oracles were 
proclaimed to numerous Greek states and reflect the Greek world’s depend- 
ence on the Pythia in times of exceptional danger. Sparta, as Herodotos and 
Thucydides’ quotations of Delphic oracles indicate, was particularly depend- 
ent on Apollo’s advice with regard to its affairs. Oracles always came true for 
the Greeks (if interpreted correctly), and prophetic advice was always taken, 
whether this involved founding a colony, restoring a deposed king, ratifying a 
constitution or changes to ritual. 

Apollo was the main source of prophecy throughout the Greek world, with 
consultants from Sicily and southern Greece travelling to the oracular cen- 
tres of Delphi or Dodona. His oracles at Delphi, Abai, Tegyra, Ptoion and 
the Ismenion were clustered in the region of central Greece which claimed 
Apollo’s birthplace. Delos, which also claimed the location of his birth, had 
an oracle as a matter of course. Didyma and Klaros, and to a lesser extent 
Gryneion, met the needs of the Greek cities in Asia Minor, though they also 
sent ambassadors to Delphi; Ammon was consulted not only by the Greeks 
of Cyrene, but by ambassadors from Athens and elsewhere; Apollo’s oracle 
at Korope met the needs of the Greeks in the north-east of the mainland. 
Sacred travel for the purposes of consulting an oracle was widespread through- 
out the known Greek world over many centuries, when pilgrims continually 
sought the advice of Apollo for their cities and themselves. Zeus at Dodona 
and Olympia also provided the opportunity for prophetic consultation, with 
Dodona as important for the cities of the north-west of Greece and Magna 
Graecia as Delphi was to other states. 

A very real methodological problem, however, asserts itself, regardless 
of whether the oracle happened to belong to Zeus or Apollo. Out of the 
enormous amount of literary and epigraphical material, there will never be a 
definitively agreed position regarding the way in which the Pythia was ‘inspired’ 
to prophesy. Plutarch, himself a priest of the shrine, clearly acknowledged this 
and discussed it in detail. Similarly, Apollo Koropaios’ detailed inscription pro- 
vides details of precedence, the maintenance of order, a preliminary sacrifice 
and pinakes kept overnight in a jar — but the actual procedure is not discussed 
anywhere. Ultimately, the conclusion must be reached that once purified and 
seated on the tripod the Pythia gave oracles to the best of her ability, in prose 
or verse, which sometimes, but not always, consisted of metrically correct hex- 
ameters. Questions regarding ritual and similar religious prescriptions would 
have resulted in a relatively straightforward answer, though some queries must 
have been more complex. Whether or not to make an alliance on the terms 
proposed by a polis, or whether particular laws or constitutions would be ben- 
eficial, would have normally required a positive response, as would the enquiry 
regarding honouring gods with altars and cults. Problematic questions — for 
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example, one concerning the garrison of Rhodes on Tenos — could be handled 
by directives prescribing rituals and offerings to a particular god or gods. In 
many situations, the Pythia gave the reply which was expected by her con- 
sultants, but this conclusion is not to demean her role. Cities that had passed 
legislation, proposed a new constitution or planned a new colonial settlement 
sincerely needed and desired the approval of Apollo and his sanction for their 
endeavours, as did individuals who desired a response as to whether their 
proposed venture (business, travel, marriage) would be successful.?'* 

Direct, Apolline prophecy had many advantages over other forms of 
divination. Most importantly, as the conduit of Apollo's (and hence Zeus’) will 
and thoughts, either a priest or priestess delivered an actual verbal response. In 
the vast majority of cases of Delphic and Didymaian responses, the answer to 
a specific enquiry was 'straightforward' because the vast majority of questions 
were posed in a form which allowed for an affirmative or negative response: ‘Is 
it better to . . . ?' invited an obvious response from the Pythia in the affirmative 
(Yes, it is better to . . ."). Ambiguity is a feature of mythical or non-historical 
responses, such as those granted to Croesus' ambassadors, but seldom if ever 
of historical queries, although the Spartans received a shock when their attack 
on Tegea landed them in the fetters they had brought with them (if this was 
indeed historical). 

A response from Didyma, Klaros, Delphi and other oracular centres was 
the direct voice of the god: the Pythia was not seen as an intermediary, but 
as expressing, as her talents and speech best allowed, the responses to specific 
questions with which the god Apollo inspired her. Most divinatory signs — the 
flight of a bird, prodigy, dream or the folds of entrails — required a degree 
of interpretation, either by the observers themselves and or by a professional 
diviner. Many consultants of oracular shrines simply wanted reassurance, as 
did the philosopher Dio Chrysostom when he was in exile after offending the 
Emperor Domitian. Consulting Apollo about his mission in life, he received 
a reply which at first he did not understand, but once he thought about it was 
comforted and continued his travels throughout the known world, comparing 
himself to Odysseus? 


Apollo ordered me to go on doing what I had been doing with all zealous- 
ness, as it was wonderful and useful, until, “You have travelled to the ends 
of the world'. 


Notes 


1 Clem. Protrept. 2.11.1; copied by Euseb. Praep. Evang. 2.3.1—5; cf. Theod. Graec. affect. 
cur. 10.3.5. Note Suid. sv propheteia. 

2 Such as Strabo 17.1.43 (Kallisthenes FGrH 124 F14a). 

3 Strabo 7.7.9 (Dodona), 17.1.43 (Ammon). 

4 Plato Phaidr. 244b. 

5 Teiresias in Euripides’ Bacchae describes Dionysos as a mantis, for those possessed 
by the god have much mantike, but he is possibly actually referencing his own divina- 
tory circumstances in his capacity as a devotee of the god (Eur. Bacch. 298—300). 

6 For the oracle at Dodona: Arneth 1840; Carapanos 1878; Franke 1961: 317-19; 
Parke 1967a: 1-163; Treadwell: 1970; Dakaris 1963, 1973a, 1993, Dakaris et al. 1993a, 
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and numerous articles in Praktika 1968-74, 1981-83, 1985-87, 1989—92; Gartziou- 
Tatti 1990; Dillon 1997: 80-81, 94-97; Christidis et al. 1997; Rosenberger 
2001: 96-98, 135-37; Lhóte 2006; Dieterle 2007; Eidinow 2007: 56-128; 
Zedrou 2008; Stoneman 2011: 55—58; Meyer 2013; cf. Quantin 2008; general: 
Curnow 2004: 58-59;Vandenberg 2007: 21—38. 

Dodona’s environs: Hes. Cat. Wom. F212, F240 (MW; schol. Soph. Trach. 1167; 
Strabo 7.7.10; Dieterle 2007: 38-39); Philochoros FGrH 328 F225, Apollodoros 
FGrH 244 F198, and Demetrios of Skepsis (all cited by Strabo 7.7.10); Steph. Byz. 
sv Dodone; cf. Hom. Il. 2.748—55; Stillwell 1976: 279-80; Hansen and Nielsen 
2004: 343.93. Collection of ancient literary sources for Dodona: Dieterle 2007: 
276-341 (Greek text with German translation). Plan of the sanctuary: Dakaris 
1993: 12 fig. 7 (temple reconstructions: 13—18 figs 8—12; most subsequent illus- 
trations taken from these); cf. Dieterle 2007: 155, and endpiece. 

Dione: as nymph of Dodona, schol. Hom. Il. 18.486 (Pherykedes FGrH 3 F90b); 
ML I.i 1028-29 Dione; EAA 11.110—11; LIMC 11 Dione 6. 

The largest collection of the lead tablets is in the nearby Ioannina Museum, with 
some also in Athens National Museum, and a handful in the Louvre and Berlin SM 
(see Dieterle’s list, 2007: 346-53). 

Catalogue or selection of the Dodona tablets: esp. (indispensable) Lhóte 2006: 
29-325 (167 tablets catalogued with detailed commentary, and some fragments); 
also: Carapanos 1878: 63-83; Pomtow 1883; SIC? 1160-66; SGDI nos 1557-98 
(Hoffmann 1899); see the various articles published by D. Évangélidis in Praktika 
1929-32, 1953—59, and Ergon 1958; Parke 1967: 259—73; Guarducci 1978: 81-87; 
Dieterle 2007: 345—53 (extremely useful, listing by enquirer’s name and the type 
of question asked; 171 listed, and some fragments), 364—82; Eidinow 2007: 74—128; 
cf. Roberts 1880. The prefaced letter ‘M’ refers to the catologue number of tablets 
in the Ioannina Museum. Meyer 2013 does not deal with the oracular inscriptions. 
Dating criteria, see Lhóte 2006: 11—21. Cic. div. 1.76 refers to them as sortes. 
Dieterle 2007: 103—68. 

Hyper. Eux. 24—26; see Colin 1946: 173-75. 

Achilles: Hom. Il. 16.233—35 (quoted by Strabo 7.7.11; with schol., esp. for Selloi 
and Pelasgians; Steph. Byz. sv Dodone); cf. Il. 2.750; Odysseus: Od. 14.327—30, 
repeated at 19.296—99. Pin. F53a (with schol. Hom. Il. 16.234) refers to them as 
Helloi. See also Arist. Meteor. 352b1—4. Selloi: Dodds 1951: 126; Potscher 1966: 
122, 125; Parke 1967: 7—10; Dieterle 2007: 30—31. 

Aeschyl. T'GF F20, 20a; Apoll. Argon. 1.524—25, 4.580—91 (prophesies by speaking; 
with schol. 1.526—27); Philost. Imag. 2.15.1; Orph. Argon. 1160; Val. Flacc. Argon. 
1.302—308; Argos: Pin. Paean 18.1—3. 

Aeschyl. Prom. 831—32, cf. 655-60; Deianeira: Soph. Trach. 1165—68; Eur. TGrF 5.1 
F494 (Dillon 2002: 1, 301n.1); Strabo 7.7.12 (also 9.2.4); written down or remem- 
bered: Hes. F240 (MW); Soph. Tiach. 1165—68 (with Arneth 1840: 10—11; Parke 
1967: 59—60; Dieterle 2007: 40—41); Eur. T'GrF v.i F228. 

Odysseus: Hom. Od. 13.327; Herakles: Soph. Tiach. 1159—78; see too Pl. Phaidr. 
275b. 

Aeschyl. TGrF 3 F20; Apoll. Argon. 4.580-88, cf. 1.526-27, with schol; Luc. 
On. 2; Apollod. 1.9.16; Tzetzes schol. Lykoph. Alex. 1456 (Scheer): thesphaton. 
Cf. the ships of the Phaeacians which did not need pilots or steersmen: Hom. 
Od. 8.555-63. 

Hdt. 2.54—58.1 (with esp. Nesselrath 1999: 2—4); Paus. 10.12.10 (Peleiai); Strabo 
7.7.12 is sceptical. Peleiades: Perthes 1869: esp. 2—4; Parke 1967: 62—63; Gartziou- 
Tatti 1990: 181; Dieterle 2007: 49, 55. 

Hdt. 2.55.1; Strabo 9.2.4; Dillon 2018f, 2018h. 

Three doves in an oak: c.300 Bc: private collection (Franke) and Ioannina Museum 
35/6 (ThesCRA iii.32 no. 273 pl. 5; Franke 1956: 60—62, 1961: 129 no. 56, 318, 
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pl. 15 R51; Évangélides and Dakaris 1959: 95 fig. 79; Pótscher 1966: 114—15; Parke 
1967: 76; Dakaris 1971: 30, 1993: 11 fig. 6; Dakaris et al. 1993a: 11; Dieterle 2007: 
56 fig. 9; Eidenow 2007: 66 fig. 2; cf. Dieterle 2007: 189-91). 

Busts of Dione: Arneth 1840: 24—29 (Dione: 29); LIMC iii Dione 1—3; Dione 
enthroned: BM 1947,0606.111; LIMC iii Dione 4; Gardner 1883: fig. 182; Kraay 
1966: pl. 150.472; SNG Copenhagen 91; Dieterle 2007: 47 fig. 7; iugate (joined) 
heads of Zeus and Dione: Gardner 1883: fig. 185; Kraay 1966: pl. 151.477; Franke 
1961: 161-64 nos 1—22, pls 17-19 (V1—22); Dakaris 1993: 10 fig. 5; LIMC iii 
Dione 6; Krauss 2012: 93 fig. 6.30. 

Aeschyl. Prom. 658—71: the same question asked at both centres, with each provid- 
ing the same ‘puzzling, obscurist, dark worded’ oracles; same question and answer: 
Hdt. 9.93.4; paired at Eur. Phoin. 980—82; mania: Plat. Phaidr. 244a—b. 

E.g., Hdt. 9.93-94: Euenios, who received a ‘natural gift of prophecy’ after his 
community consulted Dodona over an incident involving him, and received a ver- 
bal reply: see Chapter 3 n.42. Prophetess burned to death: Strabo 9.2.4 (Ephoros 
FGrH 70 F119); see also Herakleides Pontikos F136 (Wehrli) (Zenobios Centuria 
11.84 CPG 1.53; Plutarchus Centuria i.9 CPG 1.322; Appendix Centuria 1.97 CPG 
1.435). 

Figure 8.2: loannina Museum M33, 350—300 Bc (SEG 23.474, 51.745; Évangélidis 
Ergon 1958: 93, Praktika 1958: 104 no. 1; Parke 1967: 261 no. 6; Treadwell 1970: 79 
no. 5; Dakaris 1971: 52, 88, 90, 1993: pl. 30, Dakaris et al. 1993a: 60; Lhóte 2006: 
30-33 no. 2; Dieterle 2007: 73 fig. 14, 356 189; Eidinow 2007: 64 fig. 1, 350-51 
no. 8; not Carapanos 1878). 

Lhóte 2006: 21—22. 

Lhóte 2006: 449 (map showing distribution of enquirers). 

Corcyra made other enquiries similar to this one: Lhóte 2006: 29—30, 33-35; 
nos 1 (Carapanos 1878: 72 no. 5, pl. 34.5; SGDI 3208; Pomtow 1883: no. 1; 
Hoffmann 1899: no. 1562 (SGD); Parke 1967: 260 no. 2), 3 (Carapanos 1878: 
72 no. 4, pl. 34.4, 39.7; SGDI 3209; Pomtow no. 2; Hoffmann no. 1563; Parke 
260 no. 3); cf. the Greek city of Taras in Italy (Lhóte 35—38 no. 5), Byllis in Illyria 
(Lhóte 44—46 no. 7; Dieterle 2007: 70 pl. 13, 347 i41), and others (Lhóte 47—55, 
72—73 nos 8,9, 17). 

Roberts 1880: 232; Dieterle 2007: 73; Lhóte 2006: 338. 

See esp. Lhóte 2006: 336-49. 

Leontis: Évangélidis Praktika 1931; Parke 267 no. 13; Lhóte 2006: 163—64 no. 73; 
Dieterle 2007: 349 180; Eidinow 2007: 107 no. 2. 

Themis: Carapanos 1878: pl. 34.3; Pomtow 1883: no. 4; Hoffmann 1889: 1557; 
Parke 1967: 260: no. 4; Lhóte 2006: no. 8(b); Eidinow 2007: 65. Athena 5 temple: 
Parke 261 no. 5; Dakaris 1993a: 58-59; Lhóte no. 11. Storm: Evangélidis Ergon 1955: 
56, Praktika 1955: 171b; Parke 261—62 no. 7; Dieterle 2007: 349 174; Lhóte no. 14. 
Figure 8.3: Hermon: Ioannina Museum M12, 350—300 sc; Parke 1967: 260 no. 5; 
SEG 51.746; Lhóte 2006: no. 41; Eidinow 2007: 89 no. 1. 

See the categories of questions in the catalogues of Parke 1967: 259-73; Lhóte 
2006: 29-325 (editing 167 tablets with detailed commentaries); Dieterle 2007: 
346-53; Eidinow 2007: 72-142. Agasion concerning the treasure: Évangélidis 
Praktika 1952: 304 no. 16; SEG 15.408; Lóhte 229—30 no. 108; Eidinow 2007: 123 
(no no.). 

Timo: Christidis et al. 1999: 70 no. 4; Lhóte 2006: 255—56 no. 125. Children: Lhóte 
257—58 no. 125bis; Eidinow 2007: 120 no. 8. 

Agis: Carapanos 1878: 75.10, pl. 36.1; Pomtow 1883: no. 12; Hoffmann 1889: no 
1586; Parke 1967:272 no. 27; Lhóte 2006: 249—50 no. 121; Eidinow 2007:119 no. 4. 
Dorkilos:Évangélidis Ergon 1955:56, Praktika 1955:171d;Parke 273 no.29;Lhóte 248 
no. 120; Eidinow 120 no. 6 (cf. Lhóte 119, Eidinow 119 no. 3:‘Did Thopion steal 
the silver?’). 
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Aischylinos: Évangélidis Epeirotika Chronika 10, 1935: 252 no. 9; Parke 1967: 273 
no. 24; Dieterle 2007: 347 129; Lhóte 2006: 214-16 no. 100; Alyzea: Evangélidis 
Praktika 1952: 300 no. 3; SEG 15.393; Parke 270 no. 23; Lhóte 148-49 no. 63; 
Eidinow 2007: 76 no. 3. 

Land-soldier: SEG 47.820; Christidis et al. 1997: 107, pl. 18; Lhóte 2006: 261-63 
no. 127 (the reverse as a response: 263); Eidinow 2007: 115 no. 1. Fight against 
Antiochos (in 190 Bc?): Evangélidis Praktika 1952: 304 no. 15; SEG 15.407; Lhóte 
263-66 no. 128; Eidinow 2007: 116 no. 2. 

Callim. v Hymn to Apollo 286, F483 (Pfeiffer); Menander PCG vi.2 Arrephoros F65 
(Steph. Byz. sv Dodone); Demon, Polemon and Aristeides, all three from Steph. 
Byz. sv Dodone; Suid. sv Dodonaion chalkeion; schol. Hom. II. 16.233 [Erbse]; 
Eustath. Od. 14.1760. 

See n.1 above. 

Figure 8.4: Museo Gregoriano Etrusco, Vatican Museums (no inv no.) (ARV 
209.166; LIMC ii Apollo 382; Boardman 1975: fig. 157; Simon 1976: pls 140—41; 
Bundrick 2005: 143 fig. 84). 

Strabo 7, F3: dedicated by the Corcyraeans; Polemon (a boy on a column whipping 
a cauldron), Aristeides, and Lucius of Tarrha, all three from Steph. Byz. sv Dodone; 
Cook 1902 (reconstruction: pl.1); Parke 1967: 88-89; Dieterle 2007: 63—64 fig. 11. 
Strabo 9.2.4; Hyper. Eux. 24—26; Parke 1967: 259—62; Dieterle 2007: 346—51. 
Plato Phaidr. 275b; Hdt. 2.52.2. 

Greg. Naz. Adversus Julianum v.32. 

Strabo 7.7.9. 

The inscription resides in the British Museum: 97.4—1.1538. Hesychios knew of 
the deity, and explained the word Epikoinios with the gloss ‘Zeus in Salamis’. 
Meister 1909: 3-25 (Greek text: 7-8, with two plates after p.30; an exhaustive word 
by word commentary) is still the main discussion; see also Amandry 1950: 166-68; 
Masson 1961: no 318, pp. 316-18; Rosenberger 2001: 173. The second last line of 
the inscription is a little difficult to translate. 

Delphi: Plut. Alex. 14.4 (cf. Diod. 17.93.4). PW 1956: 109-10 no. 270; Fontenrose 
1978: 338-39 Q216;Tarn 1948: 2.338—46; Hamilton 1969: 34-35; Dillon 1997: 154. 
Quotation: Arr. Anab. 2.3.6—8 (Aristoboulos FGrH 139 F7; Dillon and Garland 
2010: 505—506, doc. 15.10); Plut. Alex. 18.1—2, schol. Eur. Hipp. 671 (Marsyas of 
Philippi FGrH 135-36 F4: he would be ‘king of Asia’); Curt. 3.1.11-17; Justin 
11.7.3—16; see Tarn 1948: 2.262—65; Fredricksmeyer 1961, 1991: 205; Hamilton 
1969: 47; Bosworth 1980: 186—88; Oost 1981: 265-82; Roller 1984; Burke 2001: 
255-57; Dillon and Garland 2012: 543. The phrase ‘Gordian knot’ is used for a 
multiplicity of purposes in the modern world. 

Croesus: Hdt. 1.46.2—48.1 (Dillon 1997: 80-81); Amphiaraos truthful: Hdt. 1.149; 
Pindar: Pyth. 4.16 (shrine of Zeus Ammon, first mention in Greek literature: 462 BC), 
cf. F36; with Paus. 9.16.1; Classen 1959: 349—50; Parke 1967: 206—207. Siwah 
oasis and temple: Arr. Anab. 3.4.1—4; Diod. 17.50.4, Strab. 1.3.4, 15; Belgrave 
1923: 61—68; oracular centre: Bouché-Leclerq i.338-62; Parke 1967a: 194—241; 
Kuhlmann 1988: 14-30, pls. 8-27 (the principal work on Siwah); Collins 2009; 
Dillon 1997: 25, 39, 94, 96; Curnow 2004: 33—34; Nodzynska 2006; Vandenberg 
2007: 39—62; Dillon and Garland 2012: 552—53, fig. 15.7; Struffolino 2012. Biggles 
had a famous adventure there: W.E. Johns 1938: Biggles Flies South, Chapter 4. 
Paus. 6.8.3 (Parke 1967: 212:*a tall story’). 

Eur. Alk. 112—15; Ar. Birds 618—19, 716; Athen. 652a (FGrH Hellanikos 645a F1). 
Kimon: Plut. Kim. 18.6—7; Alkibiades: Plut. Nik. 13.1, 14.7 (the Athenian manteis in 
Sicily and this oracle; Classen 1959: 353—54); Spartan piety: Plat. Alk. (2) 148d—149c. 
Theoria: IG ii? 1642.14—15; Greek interaction with Ammon at Siwah: Belgrave 
1923: 79-86; Classen 1959; Rutherford 2013: 308, 383-86 (SEG 21.562 on 
Athenian theoroi who took gold to Ammon in 363/2 Bc). 
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Lysander’s bribery: Plut. Lys. 25 (Ephoros FGrH 70 F206); Diod. 14.13.5-8 
(quotation); Nepos Lysander 3.2—4; see Classen 1959: 351—52; Malkin 1990; 
dreams: Paus. 3.18.3. 

Paus.5.15.11. 

Alexander at Siwah: Arr. Anab. 3.3.1—4.5 (Dillon and Garland 2010: 512-13, 
doc. 15.17); cf. Arr. Ind. 35.8 (Nearchos FGrH 133 F1), 4.9.9, 7.8.3, 7.29.3; Plut. 
Alex. 26.6—27.6 (Kallisthenes FGrH 124 F36; cf. 27.8), 33.1 (‘if he actually was 
the offspring of Zeus [Ammon], cf. 51, with Bosworth 1977: 57—60; cf. Alex. 3.1), 
Plut. Mor. 339e; Strabo 17.1.43 (Kallisthenes FGrH 124 F14; see Larsen 1932); 
Diod. 17.49.2—51.4 (cf. 2.14.3: Semiramis! consultation); see also Athen. 538b 
(Ephippos FGrH 126 F5: son of Ammon); Athen. Deip. 250f (Satyros FHG 
111.164 F18: son of Zeus); Luc. Dial. Dead 12.1, 5 (Philip reaction in Hades); 
Curt. 4.7.5—32, 6.9.18, 6.10.26-29, 6.11.5, 6.11.23, 8.1.42, 8.5.5, 8.7.13, 8.8.14, 
8.10.1, 8.10.29, cf. 10.5.4; Justin 11.11.2-12. 

Homer: Plut. Alex. 8.2, 26.1; cf. Arr. Anab. 1.12.1; hieroskopia: e.g., Plut. Alex. 
25.1—2; Arr. Anab. 4.4.3, 4.4.9, 7.25.2. 

Arr. Anab. 4.9.9, 7.8.3, cf. 6.9.2, 6.19.4, 7.14.7 and 7.23.6 (Ammon: oracle that 
Hephaistion be sacrificed to as a hero). 

The Siwah ‘Ammon as father’ episode is dealt with in the many thousands of 
books and articles on Alexander, amongst the ‘classics’ and others, e.g. Tarn 1948: 
2.347—59; Baldson 1950:371;Wilcken 1967: 122—23; Hamilton 1969: 70—71,19723: 
75-77; Bosworth 1977, 1980: 269—73, 1988: 71—74, 1988a: 5-6; Badian 1981: 
45-47; Kuhlmann 1988: 141-57; Hammond 1989: 126—29; Fredricksmeyer 1991: 
200, 206; Green 1991: 272-75; Howe 2013: 61-64. Note the Delphic response 
to Philip that he must sacrifice to Ammon, and Olympias’ words to Alexander 
concerning ‘the secret of his begetting’: Plut. Alex. 3.1—2 (Eratosthenes FGrH 241 
F28; PW ii.109 no. 269; Fontenrose 1978: Q211); Arr. Anab. 4.10.2. Alexander 
divinity as Egyptian pharaoh, independent of the Siwah acclamation: Collins 2009. 
Hephaistion: Arr. Anab. 7.14.7, 7.23.6; Plut. Alex. 72.3 (Hamilton 1969: 200—201; 
Fredricksmeyer 1991: 213). 

Hyper. Dem. 31—32; Dein. Dem. 94; Polyb. 12.12b.3 (Timaios FGrH 566 F155); 
Plut. Mor. 219e—f; 804b; 842d; Ael. Var. Hist. 2.19, 5.12; Diog. Laert. 6.63; Athen. 
251b;Val. Max. 7.2 (13). 

Arr. Anab. 3.4.5; Plut. Alex. 27.4; Strabo 17.1.43; Diod. 17.50.6—7; method of 
consultation: cf. Larsen 1932: 71—74; Parke 1967: 200; Kuhlmann 1988: 127-36 
(stressing the Egyptian nature of the oracular procedure). 

Tuthmosis III: Pritchard 1969: 446. Pemou: Parker and Cerny 1962, esp. 35-48; 
Kaplony-Heckel 1972: 79-80. 

Strabo 17.1.43. 

Luc. Double Indictment 1. 

Didyma: esp. Fontenrose 1988 (the principal work; photos following p. 44); also 
Parke 1985: 1-111; Dillon 1997:91—93; the various works of Tuchelt are crucial 
for an understanding of the archaeology of the site: 1973, 1988, 1992, cf. 19922; 
Wolfgang 1971; Gorman 2001:186—96; Greaves 2002: 109—24; Oesterheld 2008: 
232-66 (IDidyma 132), 578—92 (catalogue of oracular respones). Inscriptions: 
IDidyma; Milet i.3. Plan: Fontenrose 1988: 36 fig. 3; Tuchelt 1973: 15 fig. 5,1991: 
87 fig. 1, 1992 (a good introduction): 7 fig. 4; Greaves 2002: 112-13 fig. 3.12; 
Herda 2006: 529 fig. 10, 540—42 figs 20-22; models: Voigtlander 1986: 1—29 
(see esp. Voigtlander 1975 for the temple destroyed by Darius). Site: Stillwell 
1976: 272-73; Tomlinson 1976: 132—36; Fontenrose 1988: 1—5; Greaves 2002: 
109—10. In 1979, inscribed line drawings of the plan of the temple were found 
in the temple, including in the adyton: see esp. Haselberger 1991, with figs (also 
Tuchelt 1992: 59-60). 
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Apollo Didymaios: Fontenrose 1933 (this was Apollo’ epithet at Didyma). Sacred 
Way: esp. Herda 2006: 259—442, a monumental work superseding all previous studies 
(map: 527-58: pl. 9, 2011: 75 fig. 6); also: Fontenrose 1988: 28-29 (4: map 2). 
Milet 1.3 133 (LSAM 50): a Hellenistic copy of a decree dating to 447/46 Bc. See 
Parke 1985: 33; Fontenrose 1988: 74—75; Dillon 1997: 36; Gorman 2001: 176—86; 
Greaves 2002: 117; esp. Herda 2006: 9—219 (with Chaniotis 2010). Herda 2011 
(indispensable for this topic) provides an English discussion including text and 
translation of the decree. 

Hdt: 1.46.2—3, 1.92.2, 1.157.3, 158—59, 2.159.3, 5.36.3; cf. Paus. 1.16.3, 8.46.3; 
Porphyry Philosophy from Oracles 128 (Wolff 1856); Origen Against Celsum 7.3. 
Topographical name only: Ehrhardt 1998: 11—20; cf. Parke 1985: 2, 112, 117. 
Strabo: see below on Alexander' massacre of the 'Branchidai'. 

Herodotos: 1.92.2, 1.158.1, 2.59.3; myths: Fontenrose 1988: 3, 5—6. 

Hom. Hymn Apollo 3.180; Necho: Hdt. 2.159.3. 

Ionians and Aeolians: Hdt. 1.157.3. Sixth-century BC responses (two more come 
from literary sources): Fontenrose 1988: 179-81, nos 1—3 (literary: 34-35); Gorman 
2001: 190—94; Greaves 2002: 115-17; Oesterheld 2008: 578 (1—3). The sugges- 
tion that divination in this period at Didyma took the form of astragalomanteia 
(Greaves 2012: 191—96) does not have any evidence to support it, esp. as the 
archaic oracles, inscribed and literary, reveal verbal replies. 

For ‘the god spoke’: IDidyma 8, no. 11; Milet 1.3 pp. 276—77 no. 132a; ‘I spoke’ 
(analagous with Apollo’s response to Aristodikos, below): Milet i.3 pp. 397—98 
no. 178; see Parke 1985: 28—32; Fontenrose 1988: 179-80 nos 1-2; Greaves 
2012: 197. 

Hdt. 1.157—59; Kyme ‘double oracle’: Hdt. 1.158—59; Brown 1978: 71—72; Parke 
1985: 16—17; Fontenrose 1988: 99—103; Greaves 2012: 197—98. 

Persian sack of Miletos and population deported: Hdt. 6.18—19 (19: oracle given to 
Miletos by Delphi re destruction of the shrine; the later sources contradict Hdt.); 
Strabo 11.11.4, cf. 17.1.43; Paus. 1.16.3, 8.46.3; Tuchelt 1988: 427-30; Parke 1985: 
21—22, 33, 1985a: 62-65; Hammond 1998: 340-42. 

Hammond 1998 argues that the temple was destroyed not by Darius in 494 Bc 
but by Xerxes, as per the later sources, e.g. Strabo 14.1.5, but this contradicts Hdt. 
6.18—19 (in the sixth year of the Ionian Revolt: c. 494 Bc). 

Croesus’ offerings: Hdt. 1.92.2, 5.36.3, 6.19.3; Kyme ‘double oracle’: Hdt. 
1.158-59; Dillon 1997: 80-81. Rebuilding and dates of various stages: e.g. 
Pontremoli and Haussoullier 1904: 98—100; Essen 1946: 607—608; Tuchelt 
1991: 85—89 (archaic temple). ‘Largest temple’: Strabo 14.1.5. 

Oracles for Alexander: Strabo 17.1.43 (Kallisthenes FGrH 124 F14a); Fontenrose 
1988: 15-16, 181 no. 4; Oesterheld 2008: 578 no. 4. 

Branchidai massacred: Strabo 17.1.43 (Kallisthenes FGrH 124 F14a); Strabo 
11.11.4, 14.1.5; Diod. 17 (summary); Plut. Mor. 557b (omitted from Alex.); 
Curt. 7.5.27—35; Suid. sv Branchidai (Aelian F54); Brown 1978: 73—76; Parke 
1985, esp. 62-65; Hammond 1998: 344. 

Fontenrose catalogues the inscribed and literary oracles, 1988: 179—243; twenty- 
five of these were inscribed at Didyma; cf. Tuchelt 1973: 119; Oesterheld 2008: 
578-92. 

Fontenrose 1988: 185-87 no. 10 (SIC? 590). 

Prophets’ house and priests’ names inscribed: [Didyma 202—306; Tuchelt 1973: 
72-77; Parke 1985: 70, 108; Fontenrose 1988: 43, 46; Busine 2006: 282. 

Spring: Strabo 17.1.43 (Kallisthenes FGrH 124 F14a). 

Priestess: Iambl. Myst. 3.11 (c£. Origen Against Celsum 1.70); details probably 
imaginary: Busine 2002: 196-97 (note too discussion of Porphyry Letter to Anebon: 
188-89), 2006: 279-80 (n.23 for scholars accepting Iamblichos). Parke 1985: 219 
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for an over-imaginative reconstruction of the oracular procedure with a priestess 
exhausted from three days' fasting and confinement in the adyton. 

For a fascinating account of Didyma’s last century: Athanassiadi 1989—90: 271-74. 
Paus. 7.5.4. 

Klaros: Paus. 7.3.1, 7.3.4; Plin. Nat. Hist. 2.39.106; Buresch 1889 (still useful, and 
with an edition of the Tübingen Theosophia at 87—126); Picard 1922: esp. 107—26; 
Martin and Metzger 1976; Robert 1980: 404—405; Parke 1985: 112-70; Robert 
and Robert 1989; Pleket 1994; Dillon 1997: 93; Várhelyi 2001; Busine 2006: 
285—96;Johnston 2008: 76-82; Moretti and Laroche 2010; Stoneman 2011:90—100; 
site: Stillwell 1976: 226; architecture: Étienne and Varéne 2004 (the Propylaia and 
Sacred Way monuments, numerous plans and photos); generally: Robert 1967; 
Curnow 2004: 129-30. Robert directed the excavations at Klaros in the 1950s. 
Catalogue of Klaros' oracles: Busine 2005: 445—48; Oesterheld 2008: 571—77. 
The major archaeological work on this site was carried out by Theodore Macridy- 
Bey and Pierre-Charles Picard, and more recently J. Robert and L. Robert (1989, 
1992), and J. de La Geniére (esp. 1996, also 1992, 1992a [inscriptions], 2003 
[altars]; further publications at 1996: 271—72). The plan of the sanctuary indicates 
its architectural diversity and complexity: La Geniére 1992: 207, 1996: 262 fig. 1. 
See Price 1984: 187—88; Parke 1985: 134. 

Flashar 1999: esp. 420—21 (asylia for Klaros), 434—35 (associating this with Klaros’ 
third-century Bc building programme); Dillon 1997: 27—29 for sacred sites and 
asylia; cf. ThesCRA iii.217—36. 

A good example of an inscription inscribed on a column drum: Étienne and 
Varéne 2004: 258 fig. 136.1 (see also 244 fig. 102, 252 fig. 125). 

See the catalogue of oracles at Oesterheld 2008: 571—75, and consultations with no 
oracle reported: 575-77. 

Inscriptions: Robert 1980: 395, 404; Ferrary 2005, esp. 726, 741; list of consult- 
ing states: Robert and Robert 1989: 4—6; Busine 2005: 40—47, 2013: 196; Ferrary 
2005 (esp. for the delegations): 731-32, 745—46, 2008: 1381-84. All but one of 
the oracles dates to the first-third centuries ap. 

Paus. 7.5.4; decree: see Chapter 3, n.12 (for Menophilos). 

Alexander’s dream: Paus. 7.5.1. 

For an edition of the Greek text of and extensive commentary on the fragments 
of Oinomaos, see: Hammerstaedt 1988: 71—228; also Oinomaos of Gadara FGrH 
1070 F3 (text of Goeton Phora not given); note the older edition of Mullach 1867: 
i1.361-85. Discussion of his work and relationship to later writers, including 
Christian ones: Hammerstaedt 1990, esp. 2862-64. 

Oinomaos F7.4 (Eus. Praep Evan. 5.25); for Clement reading Oinomaos: 
Hammerstaedt 1988: 19-24, 1990: 2839—41, cf. 2862—64; discussion of Detection of 
Deceivers: Hammerstaedt 1988: 38—40, 1990: 2844—50. Cf. Busine 2005: 333-34. 
Clem. Protrep. 2.11.2. 

Oinomaos F1-13 (Euseb. Praep. Evang. 5.19—36). 

Oinomaos F14.1 (Euseb. Praep. Evang. 5.22). See Picard 1952: 4—6; Hammerstaedt 
1988: 231—232. 

Oinomaos F5.3—5 (Eus. Praep. Evan. 5.22); Hammerstaedt 1988: 160—65. 

Luc. Zeus Refuted 12-14 (Hammerstaedt 1990: 2860—62), and parallels with 
Plutarch's On the Pythian Oracle (2854—56). 

The subterranean corridors and chambers are best described by: Parke 1985: 129, 
138-39. For a plan, see Étienne and Varéne 2004: figs 1,2, and Moretti and Laroche 
2010: 5. 

Tac. Ann. 2.54; Parke 1985: 135-37; Busine 2005: 454 no. 64; Oesterheld 2008: 575 
App. 2. Prophet drinks the water to prophesy: Plin. Nat. Hist. 2.106.232 (the water 
reduced the drinker’s lifespan [unlikely]); Iambl. Myst. 3.11; Anacreonta 12.5. Stock 
responses: Picard 1922: 124—25; Parke 1985: 161. 
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Caracalla: Birley 1974 (cf. Nock 1928); Parke 1985: 161-62; Stoneman 2011: 
100-101; Rowan 2012: 119-28; due to plague: Jones 2005 (list of the inscrip- 
tions: 293); due to an oracle of Klaros which is recorded at Oinoanda: Bean 1971: 
20-22 no. 37 (ed. pr.). 

Inscription: Bean 1971: 20-22 no. 37, pl. 30; 21:'apart from two false quantities ... 
the metre is very respectable; SEG 27.933, 53.1691; Robert and Robert 1971 
(esp. 602—609); Hall 1978; Merkelbach and Stauber 1996: 41—42 no. 25; Busine 
2005: 447 no. 15 (cf. 206-208, 385-86), 2013: 177-78, 191-96; Oesterheld 2008: 
574 no. 25); Rowan 2012: 121—22. Lactanius: Inst. 1.7.1 (esp. Nock 1928; cf. Picard 
1952; Freund 2006). 

Labeo, quoted in Macrob. Sat. 1.18.19—20; Mastandrea 1979: 169—80, F18 (239, 
246); Fowden 1981: 180-81; Lane Fox 1987: 180; Athanassiadi 1992: 52—53; 
Merkelbach and Stauber 1996: no 28; Várhelyi 2001: 29; Busine 2005: 205, 49 
no. 111. 

Aristeid. Or. iii.11.12; Xen. Eph. Ephesiaka 1.6. 

For texts of the responses: Stauber and Merkelbach 1996. 

Parke 1985: 150—57; Várhelyi 2001 (both translate the inscription, for which see 
text and catalogue: Stauber and Merkelbach 1996; Jones 2005: 297—98; Oesterheld 
2008: 72-231; cf. Robert and Robert 1989: 1). The occasion for this widespread 
sickness in Asia Minor is often assumed to be the plague Lucius Verus’ troops 
brought back from Parthia in the Ap 160s. 

Alexipharmaka 9—11, as in Virg. Aen. 3.360. Kolophon’s coins of Apollo: Rowan 
2012: 117 fig. 39, 123-25; 123 fig. 42. Milne’s catalogue (1941) indicates the 
predominance of Apollo on coinage throughout all periods. 

Tac. Ann. 2.54. Menophilos: Robert and Robert 1992, esp. lines 4—6, 7-8, 12-13, 
15-16 (‘esteemed opinion’), 23. 

For these officials, esp. Busine 2006: 287—91, esp. for the thespiodos, for which also 
Robert 1967, Parke 1985: 220-24; Lane Fox 1987: 84-86. 

Busine 2006: 287 citing SEG 26.1288—89; cf. Ferrary 2005: 734. 

Busine 2006: 287. 

Astragaloi: Moretti and Laroche 2010: 3, photo at 4. 

Harbour: Plin. Nat. Hist. 5.121; Philost. Apoll. 4.14; Strabo 13.3.5; Aristeid. Or. 
51.7-8; Euphorion: CA 47, FF97—98; inscribed oracle: JHS 74, 1954, no. 21 
pp. 85-86;Virg. Aen. 4.345—46; Stillwell 1976: 368; Hansen and Nielsen 2004: 809; 
see Chapter 2, n.98. 

OGIS 312; Stillwell 1976: 19. 

Apollo Spodios at Thebes: see Chapter 5 n.113. 

Mys: Hdt. 8.135.1—3; Paus. 9.23.6. Not consulted by Croesus: Hdt. 1.46.2; 
now the whole area is deserted: Plut. Mor. 414a-b; Theodoros: IG vii.4155. 
‘Truthful’ (apseudes): Paus. 9.23.6. The inscription IG vii.4135.3 (LSCG no 73, 
dating to 178—146 Bc) deals with arrangements for the Ptoion agones (contests), 
and mentions ‘the shrine of the prophet’. Oracle: see Schachter 1967: 1—3, 1981: 
52-73, 1994: 11-21; Touloupa 1973; Bonnechére 1990: 56, 61, 2003: 28-31. 
The site: Ducat 1964: 286—88; Papachatzis 1974: 129—35; Stillwell 1976: 741—42; 
Hansen and Nielsen 2004: no. 198. Plan of sanctuary: Müller 1996: 854, 856-57 
figs 1-3, architecture: 860-63, cf. Müller 1995. For the numerous kouroi dedi- 
cated to Apollo Ptoios here: Ducat 1971. 

Aristichos: 300-275 Bc (SEG 53.454; Guillon 1943: 109-14, 143-46, and 
1946). 

Asylia: IG vii.4153; manteia: IG vii.4156—57. 

Paus. 9.2.1. 

Plut. Aristeid. 11.4. 

Plut. Mor. 412 b—c, Pelop. 16.3; Lykoph. Alex. 646; Schacter 1967: 4, 1981: 75. 
Semos of Delos FGrH 326 F20; Plut. Mor. 412b. 
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Soph. Oed. Tyr. 898-994 (the chorus will no longer consult these three places, 
Abai, Delphi, and Olympia if oracles are no longer to be true: but they are, 
so prophecy at these shrines is vindicated); temple burned: Diod. 16.58.4—6; 
Paus. 10.35.1—3; Hdt. 8.33 (quotation); Leuktra: Paus. 4.32.5; Steph. Byz. sv Abai; 
Hesych. sv Abai (citing Soph. Oed. Tyr.); Stillwell 1976: 3; Hansen and Nielsen 
2004: no. 169. 

Croesus: Hdt. 1.46.2; Mys: 8.134.1; Tellias: Hdt. 8.27.3—5. Destroyed by Persians: 
Hdt. 8.33. 

Truthful manteis: Pin. Pyth. 11.4—6 (with schol. 11.8, Drachmann); fire: Hdt. 
8.134.1; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 21 (with Philochoros FGrH 328 F193), Antigone: see 
chapter 6; Manto: Paus. 9.10.3. 

Hexameter oracle: Plut. Lys. 29 (cf. Diod. 17.10.5). For the Ismenion, see Schachter 
1967: 3-5. Trophonios’ oracle: Paus. 4.32.5. 

Kledones: Paus. 9.11.7 (no details); temple of Ammon in Thebes: Paus. 9.16.1 
(one in Sparta: Paus. 3.18.3, 3.22.8); Symeonoglou 1985: 125-26; there is simply 
no evidence that it was prophetic. Apollo Spodios: see Chapter 5, n.113;Teiresias’ 
seat: Paus.9.16.2; Chapter 2, n.9. There was no Amphiaraion in Thebes itself. 
Papazarkadas 2014: 233—50. 

Hdt. 5.59—61; Papalexandrou 2008: 256-60. 

Tripods: Hdt. 1.52, 1.92.1, 5.59-61, and Paus. 9.10.4; Teneros as mantis, given 
mantike by Apollo: Paus. 9.10.6, 9.26.1; Mys. 8.134; statuette: LSAG 94.1 (CEG 
1.326); held in Boston MFA 03.997; discussed by Day 2000: 42—55. 

Argos: Paus. 2.24.1, 2.35.2; Aigeira: Plin. Nat. Hist. 28.147; Paus. 7.25.8. 
Herakleides Pontikos F137a (Wehrli); Stillwell 1976: 665. 

IG ix? 1109 (SIG? 1157; LGS 80; SEG 17.302, 25.687, 54.498 [rhabdouchoi]; 
LSCG 83-84; translated [with errors] in Grant 1953: 34-37). See Robert 1948; 
Parke 1967: 119-29, 1967a: 104—107; Schachter 1967: 11; Rosenberger 2001: 
29-32; Stoneman 2011: 30-31; Beerden 2013: 177, 179. The site: Stillwell 1976: 
463—064; Hansen and Nielsen 2003: 689. 

See Dillon 1997a. 

Pilgrims: Dillon 1997: 149-53, 161-64, 204—206; Nikan. Ther. 612-14, with 
schol. 613a. 

Hom. Hymn. Ap. 81, 131-32, 146-55 (quoted by Thuc. 3.104.4); Callim. Hymn to 
Delos 162-95; Plut. Nik. 3. 

Rutherford 2013: 286-88. 

Virg. Aen. 3.90—98, 3.161—62, 4.143—49, 6.12; winter: Virg. Aen. 4.143—44; Serv. 
Comm. Aen. 4.144; Gryneion: see this chapter; Lucan Bellum Civile 6.425—27 
mentions Apollo’s Delian tripod, as well as Delphi and Dodona. 

Clem. Protrep. 2.11.1; Luc. Alex. 8, Double Indictment 1; Paus. 10.12.5. 

Greg. Naz. Or. 5.9; Philostorgios Hist. Eccles. 7.15 (both contemporary); after his 
reign: Theodoret. Hist. Eccles. 3.21 (see Chapter 9, n.6). 

See PW 8—9; Adel 1983; Gregory 1983. 

Adrasteia, and Zeleia: Strabo 13.1.13; Perachora: Strabo 8.6.22; Nux: Paus. 1.40.6; 
Seleukia: Zosimos (writing in about Ap 490—510) 1.57.2. 

Plut. Mor. 414a. There is a vast body of literature on Delphi; much of it is of a 
popular nature, and the discussions of drug-induced trances and ecstatic Pythiai 
can be discarded. The crucial treatments of the Delphic oracle are Parke and 
Wormell 1956 (PW) and Fontenrose 1978. Parke’s numerous articles (see bibli- 
ography) attest to his breadth of scholarship on Delphi. Note also some useful 
discussions: Amandry 1950; Roux 1976; Burkert 1985: 116—17; Price 1985, 1999: 
73-76; Dillon 1997: 80-90; Giebel 2001; Maass 2007; Luce 2012; Apolline and not 
Dionysiac mania: Dietrich 1992. 

Luc. Alex. 8, cf. 29. The context is Alexander Abonouteichos and Kokkonas decid- 
ing to establish their own oracle. Hecatomb: one hundred beasts. 
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Hom. Od. 8.77—80. 

Delphoi (Delphi): esp. numerous times in both Hdt. (Hude 1927:11.399 sv Delphoi), 
and Thuc. (Jones 1902: 11.292 sv Delphoi); Plat. Apol. 20e, Xen. Hell. 3.3.1, 4.3.21, 
4.7.2, 7.1.27; Krisa: Hom. Hymn Ap. 269, 282, 438, Hom. Il. 2.520 (Paus. 10.37.5 
specifically refers to these passages); Steph. Byz. and Suid. sv Delphoi; nearby town: 
Strabo 9.3.1, 9.3.4; Pytho/n: Hom. Il. 2.519, 9.405; Hes. Theog. 499; Hom. Hymn 
Ap. 372; Ar. Birds 188—89. Python: see below. 

Python: Hom. Hymn Apollo 182—387, with Fontenrose 1959: 13—22; Simon. F573; 
Eur. Iph. Taur. 1245—57; Callim. iv Hymn Delos 91—94; Apollod. 1.22; Apoll. Argon. 
2.705—706; Nonnos Dion. 4.316—18; Suid. sv Delphoi; a different version at Aeschyl. 
Eum. 1—19. See also Paus. 10.5.5-6; LIMC vii Python. 

Delphi as a sanctuary and site: see esp. FD ii fascimiles 1-18; Kalogeropoulou 
1970; Petrakos 1971; Stillwell 1976: 264—67; Tomlinson 1976: 64—71; Andronikos 
1990; Morgan 1990: 126-37; Bommelaer 1991 (esp); Hansen and Nielsen 
2004: 412-16; Pedley 2005: 135—53; Emerson 2007: 25—46; Maass 2007: 50—64; 
Barringer 2008: 144—47. One plan of the site frequently used is that of Tomlinson 
1976: 65. 

Plut. Mor. 394d—e; Eur. Ion 230—33; cf. Paus. 10.28.7. Pausanias has a very detailed 
and invaluable description of Delphi, including its numerous statues, votive offer- 
ings and treasuries: 10.8.6—19.4 (Pausanias on Delphi: Habicht 1985: 71—77; Maass 
2007: 65—86). 

For the Delphic amphiktyony, see esp. Paus. 10.7.1—5; the basic study remains: Roux 
1979; see also Buckler 1989: 14—21; Tausend 1992: 34—47; Lefévre 1998; Sanchéz 
2001: 153-219; Funke 2013: 453-58; note Bowden 2003a; Hornblower 2007. 
Independence in 421 Bc: Thuc. 5.18.2; constitution: Aristotle F494 (Rose). 

Third Sacred War: Diod. 16.14—60; Paus. 9.6.4, 10.2.1-3.1, 10.15.1; Justin 
8.1.8-2.12; PW 1.216—32; Buckler 1989; Dillon 1997: 50-54; Potamianos 2001; 
cf. Typaldou-Fakiris 2004. Amphiktyonic decrees: CID iv. 

See Pindar’s Pythian Odes (1—11) describing the victories of individuals in char- 
iot races, horse races, wrestling, races in armour and boys’ running races, and 
Bacchylides 4, 11. Orestes: Soph. El. 681—756 (Dillon 2002a: 153-55). 

Pin. Pyth. 12 is in honour of a victor in the auletes (flute-playing) contest. 
Pythian festival: Paus. 10.7.4—5, 28; at first held every eighth year then every fourth: 
Cens. 18.6; schol. Hom. Od. 3.267; hypothesis (c) to Pin. Pyth. Odes (Drachmann 
11.4—5); date of introduction: Marmor Parium FGrH 239 A37; Diod. 15.60; Paus. 
10.7.4; Dem. 9.32, 19.327 (complaining of Philip of Macedons role in the festival). 
See Roux 1976: 171—74; Picard 1989: 69-81; Morgan 1990: 136—37; Miller 1991, 
sv index: ‘Pythia and Pythian Games’; Dillon 1997: 110—11, 2015d;Valavanis 2004: 
162—267; Davies 2007. 

It has been long recognised that the Hom. Hymn Apollo mentions little of the 
oracular role of Delphi, with the exception of lines 393—96: see Chappell 2006: 
335—56 with bibliography. 

Plut. Mor. 384d—438e; Eur. Ion 226—29; Diod. 16.26.1—6. Herodotos: e.g. 5.92b. 
Six temples: Paus. 10.5.9—13 (cf. Sourvinou-Inwood 1979); Alkmeonid temple: 
Pin. Pyth. 7.8-11; Hdt. 5.62.2-3; [Arist.] Ath. Pol. 19.3; also: Hom. Hymn Apollo 
294—99; Hdt. 2.180. Parke 1935 (Pausanias had not actually seen the inside of the 
temple); PW 1.28—30; Maass 2007: 23-25. 

Xen. Apol. 12; Diod. 16.26.4—5; Strabo 9.3.5; Fontenrose 1978: 225 with n.40. 
“Tripod of truth’: Plut. Mor. 387c. 

Paus. 10.13.7-8; LIMC ii Apollo 1009—40, iii Artemis 1291—313, v Herakles 
2947—3051; the scene was depicted on the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi, (525 Bc. 
Figure 8.8: Berlin 2159 (ARV? 3.1, 1617, Para. 320, Add.? 149; ThesCRA viii no.83, 
pl. 44; Gerhard 1843: 37—38, pl. 19; Pfuhl 1923: 1.413 no. 314, ii1.87; Furtwängler 
1932: 73-76, fig. 38, pl. 133; Brommer 1984: pl. 4; Keuls 1985: 39, fig. 17; Carpenter 
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1991: fig. 73; Boardman 1996: 115, fig. 103, 2001: 81, fig. 112; Osborne 1998: 137; 
Backe-Dahmen et al. 2010: 72-73, no. 37; cf. Immerwahr 1990: no. 1067). 

Figure 8.9: Omphalos, e.g: Aeschyl. Eum. 40—42; Pin. Pyth. 4.74, 6.3; Eur. Ion 
5, 223-24; Plat. Rep. 427c; Strabo 9.3.6; PW 1.6, 29; Maass 2007: 21—22. For 
Epimenides’ enquiry at Delphi concerning whether there actually was an 
omphalos: Plut. Mor. 409e—f (with 410a—b; PW ii.7 no. 14; Fontenrose 1978: 290 
Q66; cf. PW ii.63 no. 143; Fontenrose 1978: 360-61 L1). Omphalos at Klaros: 
see below. 

Tegyra: Plut. Mor. 412b, 414a—b. The site is about three miles north of Orchomenos 
in Boiotia: Stillwell 1976: 890; Hansen and Nielsen 2004: p. 436. 

Grandmother: FD iii.1 153; Plutarch’s time: Mor. 405c, 438c; wore a virgin’s 
clothing: Diod. 16.26.6. 

Chastity: Plut. Mor. 435d, 438c; clothing: Aeschyl. Eum. 38; Eur. Ion 91, 1324; 
Ael. Anim. 11.10; Diod. 16.26.6; dwelling: SIG? 823a (FD iii.5.5). 

Aeschyl. Eum. 38; Eur. Ion 1324 (the Pythia is old enough to be the adult Ion’s 
mother). 

Figure 8.10: Apulian volute krater, 360s sc, The Black Fury Painter, Naples 
Museo Archeologico 82270 (H3249) (EEA v.742; LIMC ii Artemis 1383, iii 
Erinyes 50, vii Orestes 12; RVAp 1.167 no 13; Arias 1962: pl. 239; Charbonneaux 
1972: pl. 362; Roux 1976: pl. xx no. 34; Taplin 2007: 61—62 no 7 fig. 7); similar 
scenes are depicted on another Apulian krater of the 360s Bc (Hermitage B1743 
(349); LIMC iii Erinyes 46; Roux 1976: 230, pl. xxiv no. 4; Trendall and Webster 
1971: iii.1.10 no. 46), and on a red-figure bell krater from Paestum, c.330 Bc (BM 
GR 1917,1210.1; RVP no. 2.244, pl. 91). 

LIMC iii Erinyes 51, vi Mantikleia 1, vii Orestes 13; RVP 85—86, 133, pl. 53. 
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Against Celsus 7.4 (note 7.3). 

For the Pythia, see: PW 1.34—41, and passim; Parke 1967: 72-74; Roux 1976: 
64—69; Fontenrose 1978: 206—14, and passim; Maurizio 1995 (esp.); Dillon 1997: 
82—90, 154—55, 2002: 77—78, 98-101; Rosenberger 2001: 52-55; Bowden 2005: 
14-18; Maass 2007: 15—17; Johnston 2008: 39—57; Graf 2009: 64—71; Stoneman 
2011:31—37. 

Bessoi: Hdt. 7.111; Paeonians: Hdt. 5.1; Patara: Hdt. 1.182; Paus. 9.41.1; App. 
Mithridatic Wars 27; schol. Lyk. Alex. 920 (Scheer). 

Dillon 2013. 

Oracular verse type: Parke 1945a. 

Plut. Mor. 396c—d, f, 397b, d, 402b, d, 403e (Theopompos), 404 a-b, 405c-e, 
406e, 407b (Onomakritos, Prodikos and Kinaithon; the latter two are apparently 
unknown). 

McLeod 1961. 

Plut. Mor. 407b. 

Paus. 10.5.7. 

Plut. Mor. 386e-f. 

Kylon: Thuc. 1.126.5-6. 

Tegea: Hdt. 1.66.1—67.1;bones of Orestes: Hdt. 1.67—68 (PW 16 no. 32; Fontenrose 
1978: 290 Q68); technopaignia in Delphic oracles: Maurizio 2012, esp. 121. 
Christian critics of Apollo’s treatment of Croesus: Clem. Protrep. 3.3 (38); Euseb. 
Praep. Evan. 5.20—21; Halys River oracle: 1.53.3, 86.1 (‘as the oracle had predicted: 
he had destroyed his own mighty empire’), 90.4; Pythia’s reply: 90.4—91.6; oracle 
of the mule: 1.55—56.1, 91.5—6. 

Mys: Hdt 8.135.2—3; Croesus: Hdt. 1.47.1, 1.48.1; Athenians: Hdt. 7.142.1. 
Oracle: 1.47.3 (cf. 1.48.2), written down: 1.47.1, 1.48.1. A comic approach: Lucian 
Double Indictment 1 (if Apollo had not had a good nose, Croesus would have 
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laughed at him). The oracles given to Croesus: PW 52—56, 249-50; Fontenrose 
1978: Q99—105. The test and invasion of Persia oracles were cited and quoted by 
numerous ancient authors. 

Pin. Pyth. 9.45—49. See Chapter 1, n.10. 

See for this point Maurizio 1995, esp. 79, 86. 

Plut. Mor. 404e (DK 22 B93); cf. Theognis 805 —810. 

Herodotos and Delphi: Compton 1994, esp. 220-21. 

Strabo 9.3.6: ‘most truthful’. Bribery of Periallos: Hdt. 6.66.1—3, 6.74.1 (a ‘dia- 
bolical plot’), 6.75.3; Paus. 3.4.3-4; PW 11.38 no. 87; Fontenrose 314 Q137. 
Alkmeonidai: Hdt. 5.63.1, cf. 5.90.1, 6.123; [Arist.] Ath. Pol. 19.2, 4; Plut. Mor. 
860d (critical [unjustifiably so] of Herodotos' account of the Pythia's behaviour); 
cf. schol. Pin. Pyth. 7, 9b (Philochoros FGrH 328 F115); Rhodes 1993: 236-37; 
PW ii.35-36 no. 79; Fontenrose 309 Q124. Lysander 5 attempt to bribe Delphi, 
and Dodona: n.50 above. Pleistoanax (the oracle is quoted in Chapter 1 at n. 191): 
Thuc. 5.16.1—3 (2.21.1: banished in 446 Bc); Parke 1945: 109-10; Hornblower 
1996: 464-65. Bribery: Dillon 1997: 85-86. 

Thuc. 3.92.1—93.2 (quotation: 3.92.5) (Dillon and Garland 2010: 62 doc. 2.24); 
PW 1.199—200, ii.70 no 159; Fontenrose 246 H6; Hornblower 1991: 501—508; 
Malkin 1994: 219—35. 

‘Think tank’: Pease 1917: 16-17. 

For Delphi’s role in colonisation, PW i.49-81; Fontenrose 137-44; Malkin 1987: 
17-29; Morgan 1990: 172-78. 

Morgan 1990: 173-75. 

Such as Tiryns: PW 11.126 no 315; Fontenrose 326 Q176. 

Pease 1917: 18—20; Forrest 1957: 171—73. 

Hdt. 4.150—59 (cf. Diod. 8.29); Pindar knew of Cyrene’s claim to Delphic authori- 
sation for its foundation: Pin. Pyth. 5.60—62; and a fourth-century BC decree at 
Cyrene affirms Apollo Archagetas’ role in the foundation of the colony (Dillon 
and Garland 2000: 20 for bibliography; sources: Dillon and Garland 2010: 64-68, 
docs 2.28—30); five oracles: PW ii.17-19 nos 37-41; Fontenrose 283-85 Q45- 
49; decree: MSL 5 (SEG 9.3, 58.1836; PW ii.113 no. 280 and Fontenrose 1978: 
H26; sixth-century Bc warning: Hdt. 4.159.3; Anth. Pal. 14.85; PW ii.19 R42; 
Fontenrose 285 Q50 (but there is no reason to assume that this is not a historical 
oracle). See esp. Calame 1990. 

Quotations: Hdt. 4.150.3, 4.155.3; Pin. Pyth. 4.61. Parke 1962 catalogues examples 
of the 'spontaneous' oracle (see also Parke 1985: 324—25). The Cyrene narrative, 
with its conflicting foundation stories: Hdt. 4.150—58. 

Lykourgos: Hdt. 1.65.2 (PW ii.14 no. 29; Fontenrose 1978: 270 Q7); Xen. Apol. 15. 
Eetion: Hdt. 5.92 b2 (PW ii.5 no. 6; Fontenrose 1978: 287 Q59), this is one ofa 
series of oracles in Hdt. (5.92 b2—d2) relating to this period of Corinthian history. 
Theseus: Plut. Thes. 24.5; Paus. 1.20.7 refers to this oracle (PW ii.68-69 no. 154; 
Fontenrose 1978: 364 L22); Pleistoanax: Thuc. 5.16.2. 

Paus. 5.21.5 

Croesus: Hdt. 1.47.23. 

See Chapter 5, n.54. 

Dorieus: Hdt. 5.44.2—45.1 (Dillon and Garland 2010: 61, doc. 2.22); Stauffenberg 
1960: 198—215; Malkin 1994: 192—98; cf. Griffith- Williams 2011: 49-57. Note a 
similar case (Kroton): Diod. 8.17; Strabo 6.1.12. See also Plato Laws 738c. 

Eur. Ion 299; Plut. Mor. 385c. 

These categories are those of Fontenrose 1978: 438-40. 

These twenty-four types of enquiries are those formulated by Fontenrose 1978: 
442-44. 

Plut. Mor. 386b-d (quotation: 386c). 
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Eur. Ion. 300—302. 

Here using Fontenrose’s catalogue of “Historical Responses’ (1978: 244—67), 
though he probably does exclude some oracles which are in fact historical: colony 
H6; Athens: H8; new cult worship: H26, H27, H39; Isyllos: H25; portent: H29; 
Poseidonios: H26; Leuke: H15. 

Diod. 16.26; Strabo 9.3.5; Plut. Mor. 433c (notes the tradition but says he prefers 
one concerning the mantikon pneuma: see below); cf. Paus. 10.5.7; Cic. div. 1.38, 
2 LT. 

Piccardi 2000; Piccardi et al. 2008; Boer and Hale 2000; Boer et al. 2001; Spiller 
et al. 2002; Hale et al. 2003 (ethylene will not cause delirium or other ‘side effects’); 
cf. Littleton 1986. Carbon dioxide: Piccardi et al. 2008; benzene: Etiope et al. 2006. 
See recently, amongst classical scholars accepting the ‘gases’ theory and being led 
astray by the claims of these geologists regarding fault lines, the effects of gases, 
and even the invention of fault lines under the temple: Salt and Boutsikas 2005: 
564-65; Johnston 2008: 47—50; Graf 2009: 64—71; Green 2009: 39—46; Stoneman 
2011: 33-34; classical scholars rejecting prophecy inducing gases: PW i.33-34; 
Parke 1967: 77—80; Fontenrose 1978: 197—203 (esp.); Compton 1994; Chappell 
2006: 44—46; Bowden 2005: 18—19.'High' on oleander: Holland 1933. Foster and 
Lehoux 2007 and Lehoux 2007 convincingly critique Boer, Hale and Etiope. No 
chasm: Oppé 1904; Courby 1927: 65—66. 

Plut. Mor. 432c—438d, with Fontenrose 1978: 197-99. 

Poll. Onom. i.15. 

Plat. Phaidr. 244b, Meno 99c (often mistranslated), Apol. 22c, Ion 534c (cf. 533e-535a). 
The death of the Pythia: Plut. Mor. 438a—b (victim to nod: Mor. 435b-c, 437a—b); 
Fontenrose 1978: 208-209, 266 H72 (not in PW); Dillon 1997: 83. Cf. Lucan 
crazed and delirious Pythia: Bellum Civile 5.165—93, see PW ii.177—78 no. 436; 
Fontenrose 209-10 Q249; Amandry 1950: 237-38; Dillon 1997: 82-83. 

Lykoph. Alex. 3—7. Staid priestess: Fontenrose 1978: 204—212; Dillon 1997: 
82-86. 

Bathing in spring: Plut. Mor. 402c—d; Paus. 10.24.7; Luc. Tivice Accused 1, Herm. 60, 
Hes. 8; Euseb. Praep. Evan. 5.28.9; Iambl. Myst. 3.11; Claudian Carmina Minora 3; 
schol. Eur. Phoin. 224 (Schwartz); Greg. Naz. Adversus Julianum 2.32; PW i.30-31; 
Flaceliére 1965: 42-43. Cf. the oracle given to Julian (below). 

Soph. TiGF iv F897; Lykoph. Alex. 6 (with schol. Scheer); Luc. Hes. 8, Tivice Accused 
1; Euseb. Praep. Evan. 5.28.9. For Apollo laurel: Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 393—96; Callim. 
iv Hymn Delos 94; Ar. Wealth 213, with schol. Cf. Theoph. Char. 16.2 (purificatory); 
not ecstatic: PW 1.26; Dillon 1997: 84. 

Plut. Mor. 397a, cf. 385c. 

Orestes: Aeschyl. Eum. 34—63 (see above); Herakles: Paus. 10.13.7—8; Kreousa: Eur. 
Ion 226-29. No woman is allowed into the temple: Plut. Mor. 385d. 

For accommodation for pilgrims at Delphi, see Dillon 1989. 

FD iii.3.213; Dillon 1997: 155—56. Base of altar: 29.5 x 16 feet; maximum height: 
13 feet. 

Antiochos I: IDidyma 479.40—43; Fontenrose 1988: 105; Dillon 1997: 92. 
Aeschyl. Eum. 22—23; Croesus: Hdt. 1.54.2 (and exemption from any fees, the best 
seats at Delphian festivals, and Delphian citizenship). 

Promanteia and Pythian festival: Dem. 9.32, 19.327; PW 1.233-43. 

Diod. 16.91.2; Paus. 8.7.6; PW 1.238, 11.108 no. 266; Fontenrose 1978: 337 Q213. 
SIC? 585. 

Promanteia at Delphi: Amandry 1950: 113-14; PW i.31; Dillon 1997: 155—56, 234 
n.128; Arnush 2005: 99. 

Requirement: Eur. Jon 226—29; Phaselis: LSCG Suppl. 39 (CID 1.8; Rutherford 
2013: 375 B6); Parke 1939: 59-65; Sokolowski 1954: 157; Dillon 1997: 167; 
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Rutherford 2013: 196; Amphilochos: Luc. Alex. 19; Skiathos: LSCG Suppl. no. 41 
(CID 1.13, Rutherford 2013: C1); Amandry 1939, 1944—45; Sokolowski 1954: 
157; Dillon 1997: 167—68, 265 n.87. 

Eur. Ion 228-29; Diod. 16.26.1; their sacrificial purity is stressed: Plut. Mor. 437a. 
Need to tremble all over: Mor. 435c, 437b, 438a—b. Cf. the mantic goats of Plut. 
Mor. 435d; Diod. 16.25.1—3; cf. Clem. Protrep. 2.11.2; dousing with cold water: Plut. 
Mor. 435b-c, 437b, 438b-c (incident involving the prophetes Nikandros: discussed 
below). An abundance of sacrificial meat for the Delphians promised by Apollo: 
Hom. Hymn Ap. 532-39; Callim. F191.26—27. 

Apollo Koropaios: SIG? 1157.32. 

Once a year to nine times: Plut. Mor. 292e (Kallisthenes FGrH 124 F49), 398a; 
Alexander (335 Bc): see Chapter 5, n. 111; Plut. Alex. 14.6—7 (PW ii.109-10 
no. 270; Fontenrose 1978: 338-39 Q216 (as not genuine); Dillon 1997: 154); 
Philomelos: Diod. 16.25.3, 27.1; PW ii.105-106 no. 261; Fontenrose 250—51 
H20. Consultation days: Parke 1943; PW 1.30; Salt and Boutsikas 2005: 565—71 
(nine-month period determined by the rising and falling of the star Delphinos). 
Inscriptions: see esp. FD ii1.1; CID i, iv; CID. TC. 

Pythia as prophetes: Eur. Ion 42, 321 (cf. 369, 413); Plat. Phaidr. 244d; prophetes as 
cult official: Hdt. 8.37.1; Plut. Mor. 292d, 438b (Nikandros); Ael. Anim. 10.26; Parke 
1940: esp. 85-87; Roux 1976: 56—59; Fontenrose 1978: 218; PW'1.31,36; Compton 
1994: 222; hosioi: Plut. Mor. 292d, 365a, 437a, 438b; Parke 1940: 86-89; Roux 
1976: 59—63; Fontenrose 1978: 218—19; hosioi are mentioned in inscriptions but 
these throw no light on the Delphic procedure; Nikandros: Plut. Mor. 386b, 438b; 
Fontenrose 1978: 218. 

Kleisthenes: [Arist.] Ath. Pol. 21.6 (PW 11.36 no. 80; Fontenrose 1978: 310 Q125); 
Paus. 10.10.1; cf. Aristeid. Or. 13.192 (with schol., Dindorf), 46.215; Poll. Onom. 
8.110. See Kearns 1989: 87-90; Rhodes 1993: 259; Bowden 2005: 95-100; Kron 
1976: 19-25. 

Tyrtaeus F4; Hdt 1.65.2-66.1; Xen. Lak. Pol. 8.5; Diod. 7.12.6; Plut. Lyk. 5.4,6.1—9, 
29.4—8; Dillon and Garland 2010: 215-17, docs 6.2-6.6; PW 1.85—87, ii.14 no. 29; 
Fontenrose 1978: 270 Q7. 

Sacred orgas inscription: I. Eleusis 144 (Michel 674; LGS ii 1.28; SIG? 204; IG ii? 
204; LSCG 32; PW ii1.106-107 no. 262; Fontenrose 1978: 251 H21; Rhodes 
and Osborne 2003: no 58; Harding 1985: no. 78); other sources: Philochoros 
FGrH 328 F155 and FGrH Androtion 324 F30 (both schol. on Dem. 13.7); 
Hdt. 6.75.3; Paus 3.4.2, Suid. sv orgas. See Parker 1983: 163-64; Dillon 1997a: 
118-19; Bowden 2005: 88—95; Papazarkadas 2011: 244—59. Thuc.1.139.2 for the 
Athenian accusation in 432 Bc against the Megarians for encroaching on the 
Eleusinian sacred land. 

Evans-Pritchard 1937; applied to Delphi: Whittaker 1965; cf. Arnott 1989 for a 
(weak) comparison to the Tibetan ‘State Oracle’ prophet. 

The second oracle given to the Athenians in 480 Bc was capable, at Athens, of 
several interpretations. 

Quotation: Hdt. 153.3; see for the oracles given to Croesus, Hdt. 1.50—51, 53.1, 
71.1, 90—91 (criticises oracle); Paus. 3.10.8, 10.8.7. 

Truth: Hdt. 1.46.3, 1.55.1; in addition to the narrative of the ‘test’ which proved 
Delphi to be ‘the sole oracular centre’, i.e., the only truthful one: 1.48.1, 1.53.2, 
1.90.3 (his belief in the oracles given to him); his criticism of Apollo for giving 
false oracles: 1.90—91; mule oracle (third): 1.55.2; Pythia response to the test (first 
oracle): 1.47.3, would he conquer Persia (second oracle). For the oracles given to 
Croesus: PW 11.23—26, 101—102 nos 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 249, 250; Fontenrose 1978: 
301—304 Q99—105. See Evans 1978; esp. Kindt 2006. 

Hdt. 1.87.3, 90.3-4. 
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Hdt. 1.47.3; see the numerous sources at PW ii.23—24 no. 52; Fontenrose 301 
Q99; for the test: Wormell 1963; Dobson 1979, esp. 349-51; Flower 1991; 
Chiasson 2003: 12, 25, 28; esp. Kindt 2006: 37—39. 

Dumbness: Hdt. 1.85.2; Diod. 9.33.2; Anth. Pal. 14.79; defeat: Hdt. 1.91; Anth. Pal. 
14.80. 

Plut. Mor. 409e-f criticises Epimenides for attempting to test the Delphic oracle. 
Hdt. 1.66; Diod. 9.36.2; Anth. Pal. 14.76; cf. Paus. 8.1.6; Polyain. Strat. 1.8; Steph. 
Byz. sv Tegea; PW ii.15 no. 31; Fontenrose 1978: 298 Q88. Further enquiries and 
success: Hdt. 1.67—68. 

Alliance: PW 260 (Fontenrose 1976: H19); laws passed: PW 351 (H47); altars and 
cults: H44 (no PW); Tenos: PW 426 (H50). 

Dio Chrysostom Oration 13.9 (PW 462; Fontenrose 1976: H62). 


9 "The demise of oracular shrines 
and the transformation of omens 


Where there are prophecies, these will come to an end. 
Paul, First Letter to the Corinthians, 13:8 


Plutarch in the second century aD was already concerned about the demise 
of oracular centres, penning a dialogue on this subject: On the Obsolescence of 
Oracles. All the oracles in Boiotia except for that of Lebadeia had ceased, he 
states, as if they were streams and a drought had struck. Ptoion and Tegyra, 
both Apolline oracles and prominent in the classical period, were now silent, 
whereas at the time of the Persian Wars Ptoian Apollo’s oracle had a reputa- 
tion equal to that of Amphiaraos. For Apollo to abandon these oracles was now 
only to be expected, according to Plutarch, because the region of Ptoion was 
depopulated, and it was possible to travel for a whole day and perhaps see only 
a shepherd.' Clement the Christian author in the very same century boasted 
of the demise of oracular shrines and urged his readers to discard all forms of 
divination: ‘Demented they really are, these unbelievers’ schools of sophistry, 
these haunts of unbridled misbelief .? 


Divination as a public practice 


Ancient Greek divination was not an arcane art: it was not practised secretly. 
Precise details of the procedures, practices and outcomes of the consultation 
of oracles and the use of hieroskopia were available to all citizens when these 
related to matters concerning the city-state. This is, of course, partly a result 
of the nature of Greek religious practice, which, apart from mystery and ini- 
tiatory cults, was generally open and transparent. Moreover, to gain public 
endorsement for an act of divination and the advice that was consequent upon 
that divinatory act, whether an oracle or an interpretation of the entrails of a 
sacrificial beast, it was crucial to have the process of divination and its interpre- 
tation performed publicly and endorsed by the body politic, including public 
discussion on issues of interpretation when necessary: the oracles given to the 
Athenians in 480 BC are a case in point. Witnesses to an examination of the 
entrails of a sacrificial beast are specifically called for by Xenophon as leader of 
the Ten Thousand in Persia on one occasion, and Onasander strongly recom- 
mended to commanders that their officers be invited to inspect the entrails, 
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so that any hieroskopia performed for the army was publicly witnessed and 
the outcome disseminated to the troops. As the gods were an intrinsic part 
of Greek life, believed to take an interest in their mortal worshippers, it was 
crucial to gain their approval for actions, or to determine what those actions 
should be, before engaging in important activity. These activities affected 
the entire state, so the entire state, or army, should therefore take note of the 
divinatory outcome. 


Mythical vs. historical divination 


Diviners in the mythical tradition are the archetypes of their historical counter- 
parts. But as befits legends, they were ‘super-manteis’, able to resurrect the 
dead, understand the language of animals, live through several generations and 
had been granted their powers directly from the gods themselves. They defied 
secular authority, most famously in the case of Kalchas and Agamemnon, or 
Teiresias and his unwelcome prophecies, first to Oedipus and then to Kreon. 
Historical diviners claimed descent from the great prophets of the past, like 
Eperastos, winner of the race in armour at Olympia, boasting as he did that 
he was ‘from the line of the god-like Melampodidai’, the descendants of 
Melampous. Historical manteis principally interpreted omens of birds and 
entrails, and they are most often seen in the historical sources marching with 
Greek armies and sometimes dying with them. Their claims were modest: they 
did not, unlike Kassandra, claim to experience visions of the past or future, 
but by examining the divinatory phenomena around them — either solicited 
or unsolicited — provided guidance for their consultants, private or state. Their 
role in hieroskopia made them a central feature of the public life of the Greek 
state, especially when at war. In addition, chresmologoi, with their compila- 
tions of oracles, were consulted by cities when their expertise was needed, and 
they provided an oracle relevant to the situation at hand. 

Manteis were as famous as the generals with whom they served, and could 
be given equal credit for winning battles because of their prophecies: they 
could be honoured with citizenship, money, statues and inscriptions. They 
have gone down in history: Simonides wrote an epigram for the Spartan king 
Leonidas, but also one for his mantis, Megistias. In Sparta and Sicily they 
rubbed shoulders with kings and tyrants; Aristander the mantis was probably 
the closest confidante of Alexander the Great. Epic adventures awaited them 
at Thermopylai and Plataea, and they played a role in destroying the Persian 
Empire, restoring Athenian democracy, uncovering plots to overthrow the 
Spartan state, opposing the accession of a lame king to the Spartan throne, and 
telling Philip not to worry about his bad dreams of his wife. 

Chresmologoi sang their prophecies, much in demand during the 
Peloponnesian War, with their main decision being which oracle to sing out 
of hundreds. Yet others could divine as well. Women sang the future from 
their stomachs; Sokrates had an inner daimonion advising him what to do. 
‘Charlatans’ lurked around altars willing to provide a verse to those in need of 
guidance, whereas dream interpreters waited in marketplaces for anxious cus- 
tomers who had experienced nocturnal visions. 
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Popular interpretation of omens and oracles 


Major issues relating to the affairs of city-states of the Greek world were very 
much the preserve of the great oracular centres, especially of Delphi in the 
archaic and classical periods, during which time it was frequently consulted 
on issues which were vital to the survival of a city: going to war, establishing 
cults, sending out a colony. Matters of state required direct access to the gods 
of prophecy — primarily Zeus and Apollo — and consultation by ordinary 
people was constrained by the actual costs and time involved. States could 
afford the sacrifices and fees at Delphi, but individuals less so, and the vast 
majority of Delphi’s historical consultations recorded in the classical period 
concerned enquiries made by cities. But by the first and second centuries 
AD, Plutarch, himself a priest at Delphi, comments regretfully that in his own 
day even ordinary mundane questions could be put to the Pythia. This had, 
however, long been the case at Dodona, where the lead tablets of the classical 
period reflect the quite ordinary concerns of consultants — concerning mar- 
riage, children, voyages by sea, change of occupation, and the like. There the 
Peleiades, the priestesses at Dodona, were not above answering queries about 
stolen blankets. 

Assembling in 480 sc, the Athenian ekklesia met to discuss the oracles of 
Apollo delivered by the Pythia regarding the Persian invasion and how they were 
to be interpreted. After considerable public debate in the assembly, drawing on 
experts of all kinds, those convinced by Themistokles' optimistic interpretation 
prevailed and this was the interpretation acted upon by the Athenian people in 
their conduct of the war. Similarly, during the Peloponnesian War, people dis- 
cussed the oracles which were in circulation, applying them to current events as 
they thought appropriate. Throughout the Greek world, as this unprecedented 
conflict unrolled, Thucydides notes that close attention was paid to omens and 
oracles. Chresmologoi, in particular, with their stock of oracles for every occa- 
sion, found ready audiences to whom to sing the oracles of the mighty prophets 
of the past, especially those of Bakis. 

Aristophanes’ parody of the chresmologoi of his time in Birds relates 
directly to the fact that these professionals had a very public profile during 
the Peloponnesian War, and that oracles were circulating and being recited 
regularly to encourage different courses of action. When omens were observed 
or received before a military expedition, as at Thebes in 371 Bc, it was the 
populace that discussed their meaning and significance, not a state-appointed 
‘Official Board for Omens’ (unlike at Rome). Although an expert such as 
Philochoros might indeed be called in to explain the omen of a bitch and 
a star, there was no official body responsible for examining the context and 
momentousness of portents in Athens, and, where omens were deemed of 
public consequence, their interpretation and any action to be taken as a result 
were a matter of popular opinion and debate. Theophrastos’ Deisidaimon was 
obsessed enough with ritual practices to ask for professional advice on every 
detail of his daily life which he thought to be ominous, but was also prepared 
to disagree with the exegetai and manteis, and carry out rituals based on his 
own interpretation when he was unconvinced by their opinions. 
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An intellectual interest in the underlying meaning of oracular responses was 
not just the preserve of the elite. Ordinary people dissected oracles and scru- 
tinised the meaning of particular words and phrases. At the outbreak of the 
plague in Athens, Thucydides records that there was considerable debate as to 
whether the oracle that a ‘Dorian war will come, accompanied by plague’ was 
correctly transmitted, or whether loimos (plague) should not rather be taken 
as limos (famine). Any obscurity inherent in oracles was not a matter of con- 
cern to the Greeks, and they clearly expected and enjoyed detecting hidden 
meanings. Oracular responses as given by dice oracles in particular were ones 
which had to be applied to individual circumstances: what Ares meant by ‘if 
you hasten it will be useless’ could only be relevant if related to the consultant’s 
individual circumstances. Plays and puns on words in Delphic and other oracles 
were appreciated, and the consultant, whether the king of Lydia (Croesus), or 
a local athlete aiming to become tyrant (Kylon), was expected not simply to 
receive the oracle, but to think carefully about its meaning. 


Bribery and corruption 


Although the sources are, understandably, preoccupied with the great oracular 
centre at Delphi, and the numerous omens attending great military conflicts and 
decisive battles, the ordinary person genuinely thought that the gods were pre- 
pared to advise them on their daily concerns, as with the enquirers at Dodona, 
or to send them a dream and cure them at an Asklepieion, the Amphiaraion 
or in the Ploutonion at Lydia. Methods of divination such as lekanomanteia 
and catoptromancy, in which bowls of water or mirrors could be easily and 
conveniently employed, naturally became increasingly popular; flour in the 
kitchen could be pressed into prophetic service. Credulous consultants natu- 
rally encouraged fraud, ridiculed by Christian writers such as Hippolytos, who 
denounced ventriloquism, talking skulls and the many tricks of the trade. Every 
profession has its quacks and divination was not exempt from these, most nota- 
bly Alexander of Abonouteichos and his talking serpent. Even in the sixth 
century Bc the Pythia could be thought guilty of corruption, taking bribes 
to give out predetermined responses in answer to completely unrelated ques- 
tions. Nevertheless, even when such lapses were in question, Apollo and his 
prophetic reputation were not impugned and Delphi remained the preeminent 
and most authoritative oracular centre in the Greek world. 


Availability of prophecy 


Whereas in the archaic and classical periods divination relied largely on the 
observation of birds and the more recent practice of hieroskopia for major 
consultations, by the second century AD it is the sheer range and availabil- 
ity of various forms of divination that is its major feature throughout the 
length and breadth of the Greek world. Dream manuals were already avail- 
able for purchase in the classical period, and by Artemidoros’ time, in the 
second century AD, there were several available which were apparently in 
wide circulation. In classical Athens, one could head down to the public 
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marketplace to have one’s dreams interpreted. In the fourth century Bc, the 
Deisidaimon in Athens could call on a mantis, dream-interpreter and even an 
exegetes (interpreter of religious matters) to interpret incidents in his house- 
hold which he considered ominous. Delphi might be a fair distance to travel 
and involve an animal sacrifice and certain fees, but there were many oracular 
centres throughout the Greek world, and they were popular throughout the 
centuries. Indeed, much of the evidence for Apollo’s oracular sanctuaries 
in Asia Minor actually comes from the second century Ap, at a time when 
an extremely wide range of divinatory methods apart from the oracular was 
available for consultation. 

In the second century AD, cities in Hellenised Lycia had ready-made pro- 
phetic interpretations generally available, which were based on rolls of the dice 
and inscribed in public places, and even in one instance on the city walls. A 
coin for Hermes at his shrine secured a kledon (omen by 'utterance?) for the 
consultant in the form of whatever words he first heard on leaving it, providing 
him with guidance according to his own circumstances. Little children even 
played at dice next to a statue of Hera, to tell their own fortunes. Plutarch 
contemptuously describes the oracle ‘fraudsters’ hanging around the altar of 
the Great Mother and Sarapis, but clearly there were plenty of willing custom- 
ers who paid a few coins for poetic oracles to suit their individual situations. 
All methods of predicting future events — whether Alexander Abonouteichos 
and his talking serpent or oracular responses from prestigious centres such as 
Didyma and Klaros — attracted a large following. 

Divination was an intrinsic part of society at both a personal and state level. 
As Cicero comments? 


In truth, what colony did Greece ever dispatch into Aeolia, Ionia, Asia, 
Sicily, or Italy without the Pythian or Dodonaian oracle, or that of Jupiter 
Hammon being consulted? Or what war did she ever embark on, without 
seeking divine advice? 


Literature specifically on divination was copious, in terms of topics covered, 
the number of authors, the volume of the works and their geographical and 
chronological range. Divination is at the core of the first work of Greek litera- 
ture, Book 1 of the Iliad, where Agamemnon’s response to Kalchas’ prophecy 
about the plague is to take Achilles’ Briseis from him, causing Achilles to go 
to his tent to sulk while battle raged, and affecting the immediate progress of 
the conflict at Troy. Divination’s vocabulary was rich, with numerous com- 
pounds in —manteia (divination) and —skopia (examination); there were dozens 
of words describing types of divination and prophetic interpretation. Books 
were readily available encompassing every type of divination: several writ- 
ten collections of oracles (the compilations of chresmologoi, Sibylline Oracles 
and others), and manuals interpreting dreams, bird omens and entrail reading, 
as well as works containing prophetic responses based on choosing numbers. 
Artemidoros' dream manual transcended the centuries, arriving in Western 
Europe in the sixteenth century, and still influences modern oneirological 
practice. 
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Phenomena, natural and human-made, directly elicited or unsolicited, that 
were believed to be prophetic formed an extensive repertoire of divinatory 
guidance: oracle collections; the behaviour of birds in particular, but also of 
fish and dogs, and indeed any animal, as well as trees; chance utterances and 
happenings; prodigies of all kinds; dreams; lightning, thunder, eclipses (lunar 
and solar), meteorites, comets; dice; the surface of water and mirrors; twitch- 
ings of the body and sneezes; human behaviour; birthmarks; randomly opening 
Homer’s writings; and anything and everything that an individual experienced 
could potentially be divinatory. Historians and other writers recorded all of 
these and they and their readers took them in their stride. 

Numerous gods were on call to prophecy: Apollo, as Lucian humourously 
conveys, was a busy god: from Argos to Korope and down the Asia Minor coast, 
he had many sanctuaries. But other gods turned their hand to flames, entrails, 
thunder and lightning, dice and dreams, notably Hermes and Zeus, and even 
Dionysos and Herakles could lend a hand; Amphiaraos was busy at Oropos. 

Although any individual could interpret omens and oracles themselves, 
there was a large group of divinatory experts who could prophecy and pre- 
dict the future. Quite apart from the great oracular centres and the families of 
professional manteis descended from the great legendary diviners of old, there 
were belly-talkers; oracle expounders; bird interpreters; dream interpreters; 
entrail readers; prodigy interpreters; interpreters of dice and cheese; diviners 
using sieves, flour, barley, mirrors, talking skulls, shapes, dishes, and marks on 
the hand. Clement of Alexandria in the second century Ap talks of those who 
divine by flour (aleuromanteis) and barley (krithomanteis), and of the ‘belly- 
talkers’ (engastrimythoi) who were still honoured by most people in his own 
time. Divination had multiple forms and was consulted by all, providing states 
and individuals with guidance from the gods for over a millennium: the ancient 
Greek world was indeed one replete with omens, oracles and dice. 


The Christian epilogue 


In addition to the oracle penned by Christians in which the Pythia informed 
the Roman emperor Augustus that the Christian god had commanded Apollo 
to depart to Hades,* there was also the so-called ‘last oracle’ of Delphi, when 
Oribasios, the quaestor of the apostate Emperor Julian, enquired at Delphi in 
AD 361/62, concerning the restoration of the temple of Apollo there: 


Tell the Emperor: the magnificent hall has fallen to the ground. 

Phoibos no longer has his house, nor the prophetic laurel, 

Nor the speaking spring: the talking water has been quenched. 
Whether this oracle was actually delivered or not is open to debate, but by 
the time Philostorgios recorded it a few decades after Julian’s reign it was 
either a Christian comment on the demise (or wished-for demise) of Delphi 


or, if a genuine oracle, reflected Delphi’s acceptance that its days were over 
and there was nothing Julian could do to change this. Declaring itself defunct 
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seems unlikely, however, and as recorded the oracle seems decidedly Christian, 
and ‘part and parcel’ of the demonisation of Julian which would continue in 
Byzantine historiography for centuries? Despite Julian’s enthusiastic attempt 
to halt the rise of Christianity, he was himself blamed by the pagan historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus for marching against Persia (in which campaign he was 
killed) against the advice of the Sibylline Books, which 'plainly warned him 
not to quit his own territories that year'.? 

Emphasis on the final collapse of Delphi — as illustrated by the oracle 
Philostorgios and the response supposedly given to Augustus — was crucial to 
early Christianity. Clement of Alexandria had tried to speed up the process in 
the second century AD by claiming that the oracular centres had dried up as 
sources of prophecy, and admonishing his readers not to consult them. In fact, 
these were flourishing in Asia Minor as never before, although he was correct 
in noting that oracles such as Siwah were defunct, and that Delphi was no 
longer in its heyday. But his entreaty that various types of divining cease, so 
that 'the secret shrines of the Egyptians and the necromancies of the Etruscans 
be consigned to darkness’, indicate that divination was in fact ‘alive and well’. 
Porphyry the pagan writer, in his Philosophy from Oracles, has Apollo himself 
indicating that at this period, in the late third century Ap, he pronounces ora- 
cles only through Didyma, Delphi and Klaros.” This contradicts Clement’s 
statement of a century or so earlier, but agrees with the general gist of his com- 
ments and those too of Plutarch in The Obsolescence of Oracles — clearly some 
oracular centres were already on the wane in the second century AD. 

just as Delphi supposedly declared its own demise in the reign of Julian the 
Apostate, the last consultation at Rome of the Sibylline Books was in AD 363, 
the year of his death, and they were burned in ap 405 on the orders of Stilicho, 
a high-ranking general and regent for the Emperor Honorius. Prudentius notes 
that in his own time, the later fourth century, the oracles sang no longer,’ but 
many of the oracles were presumably included in the Sibylline Oracles collection 
and would have a long life yet in Christian usage. 

Greek divination survived well into the Byzantine period, although viewed 
with diverging attitudes on the part of various Byzantine emperors, gener- 
ally unfavourably, though this and the disapproval of the church did little to 
affect popular practices. Although Constantine the Great (AD 324-337) con- 
verted to Christianity, after experiencing a vision and sign in the skies — a 
cross of light in the heaven with the inscription, according to Eusebius, “With this, 
conquer!’ — he permitted hieroskopia to be performed from pagan sacrifices in 
his new capital of Constantinople, as long as it was in public. Moreover, the 
entrails could be consulted if the imperial palace was struck by lightning, and 
he allowed for country dwellers to perform rites to prevent rain or hail on grape 
harvests.’ During the reign of Constantine’s son Constantius (ap 337—361) the 
law became much more restrictive, and he banned all forms of divination, for- 
bidding anyone to consult an entrail inspector (haruspex), astrologer or diviner 
(hariolus), considering anyone who practised divination to be ‘an outlaw of 
nature’. This section of the (Latin) Theodosian legal code is entitled, De malificis 
et mathematicis et ceteris similibus: Concerning Magicians, Astrologers, and All Other 
Like Criminals, and addresses a new aspect in the condemnation of sacrifices. 
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Previously it was their status as offerings to false gods that was the issue, as 
seen as early as the Acts of the Apostles,'° but in the fourth century AD it was the 
divinatory character of the sacrifices, their use to predict the future, which was 
particularly under attack. 

In Ap 342, Constantius specifically proscribed sacrifice, which injunction 
he re-issued in aD 346, not simply because of the pre-Christian nature of sac- 
rifice per se as a method of worshipping other gods, but because it was seen 
‘as a consulter of uncertain events’. Ammianus (a pagan historian) eloquently 
described the ‘persecutions’ of diviners and magicians under Constantius II, 
Valentinian, and Valens, whereas Theodosius I finally banned haruspicy on 
pain of death, a provision repeated in ap 391 in his total ban on blood 
sacrifices. He also attempted to close down temples and shrines, as well as 
banning ‘magic’ in general." 

Theologians and canonists were not slow to respond with their own con- 
demnations of pagan divination. In ap 314, the Council of Ankyra had already 
imposed a five-year penance on those practising divination and other customs 
of the pagans. After Julian’s death in his war against the Persians, the Council 
of Laodicea, c. AD 364 Bc, explicitly condemned astrology, and forbade clergy 
from being magicians, enchanters, mathematicians or astrologers; they were 
also prohibited from making amulets. A ‘man who gives himself to divination’ 
had the same status as a murderer.” 

At the Council of Trullo in Italy in ap 692, the Christian hierarchy was still 
attempting to stamp out divination without, it appears, much success. Canon 
61 is particularly concerned with those who were still consulting manteis, 
whereas there were also penalties imposed on fortune-tellers and cloud inter- 
preters (the nephelodioktai), enchanters, amulet makers and others. Balsamon, 
Patriarch of Antioch, who wrote a commentary on the proceedings of this 
council in the twelfth century and defines, for his readership, terms in the 
Trullo proceedings which had become obsolete, sees manteia in his own 
time as primarily the province of the palamoskopoi (palm readers) and the 
lekanomanteis (the use of lekanomanteia is actually documented in imperial 
circles for this period). Both types of manteis, Balsamon considered, sacrificed 
to Satan as part of their procedure, and he gives examples of priests of his own 
day who carried around amulets for protection or divination. He is also aware 
of women who, ‘as if they had the spirit of the Pythia’, divined from corns of 
barley. He assigns clients of these practitioners six years of penance, whereas 
priests were deposed.” 

Yet, paradoxically, there were also treatises in Byzantium which followed on 
from classical models on meteorology and natural phenomena. In the sixth cen- 
tury AD John Lydus consulted four brontologia (manuals on thunder and other 
weather signs), and a brontologion was always carried with the army.'* Various 
forms of divination became interwoven with the new beliefs, and Byzantine 
scholiasts and lexicographers were well versed in ancient Greek divinatory lore. 
Although divination became transformed, some ofthe old methods lingered on. 
Michael Psellos the eleventh-century polymath was concerned with enlight- 
ening his students on traditional divinatory practices from the ancient world, 
without (of course), giving them enough details to allow them to practise these 
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themselves. He summarised the signs of most importance in oionomanteia, 
and divination by means of the weather, as well as a new ‘barbaric’ process 
in the eleventh century — divination by blade bones. Women engastrimythoi 
(belly-talkers) were known to him as prophesying in Constantinople, and he 
wrote a treatise on them which included a discussion of Saul and the ‘Witch of 
Endor’ (I Samuel 28); first mentioned in Plato in the fourth century Bc, Greek 
women had by Psellos' time been prophesying from within themselves (from 
their ‘stomachs’) for over 1,500 years. ? 

Studying divinatory practices came to be seen as acceptable in Byzantium, 
as long as it was purely theoretical. Icons or the Bible could also be employed 
for the purposes of divination, and fulminations by theologians and canonists 
may not have had much impact on practices as a whole. Although the Church 
establishment usually frowned on any sort of divinatory practice, the much- 
praised emperor Basil II (ap 976—1025) was thought to have been the author 
of a number of ‘prophecies’, lodged in the monastery at Sosthenion, amongst 
which he had foretold further rebellions by the Bulgarians, while Manuel I 
(AD 1143-1180) wrote a defence of astrologers, which he was forced to recant 
on his deathbed by the patriarch Theodosius.'® Reading the strictures of the 
Church Councils is similar to perusing Clement’s denunciations a few hundred 
years earlier, except now the Greek world was no longer pagan, but Christian. 
Pagan divination still thrived: the oracular centres had ‘dried up’ and been 
closed, but attempts to eradicate Greek divination had been largely ineffectual 
despite eight centuries of Christian governance. The Apostle Paul’s prophecy 
about prophecies had taken a long time to become prophetic truth. 


Notes 


Plut. Mor. 411e—412b, 414a, d, cf. 413a, 414a, d, 418c-d, cf. 944d. 

Clem. Protrep. 2.11.3. 

3 Cic. div. 1.5; Luc. Astrol. 23 is very similar, and suggests there might have been a 
philosophical source for this sentiment. 

4 Kedrenos i.320b (Bekker 1838), citing Eusebius; Malalas Chronographia 10.98; 
Nikephoros Kallistos Historia Ecclessiae 1.17; Suid. sv Augoustos; PW 11.209 no 518; 
Fontenrose 1978: 349 Q250. 

5 Philostorgios from the Artemii Passio 7.1c [35] (Winkelmann 1981); Kedrenos 1.532b 

(Bekker 1838); PW ii.194-95 no. 476; Fontenrose 1978: 353 Q263; Bowra 1959; 

Gregory 1983a; Markopoulos 1985; Levin 1989: 1604—1605, 1617—18; Fatouros 

1996; Cabouret 1997. 

Amm. Marc. 23.1.7. 

Porph. Oracles 172—73 (Wolff). 

8 Amm. Marc. 23.1.7; Stilicho: Rutilius Namatianus de Reditu suo ii.11—60 (cf. Zosimus 
5.38.4); Prudentius (ap 348-after 405) Apotheosis 4.39. 

9 Euseb. Const. 28—29; Lact. Deaths of the Persecutors 44.5; CTh 16.10.1—3; Hanson 
1980: 970; Fógen 1995: 106. 

10 Acts 14.15 and 17.25 as discussed by Hanson 1980: 913-18. 

11 CTh 12.1.21, 12.5.2, 9.16.4—6, 16.10.2, 16.10.4, 16.10.7-8, 16.10.10—13, 
16.10.18—20, 16.10.25; Amm. Marc. 19.12.1—17, 26, 28.1, 29.1—2; Fógen 1995: 
106, 109-12; Hanson 1980: 970. 

12 Council of Ankyra, Canon 24; Council of Laodicea, Canon 36 (Percival 1899: 65, 225). 
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13 Council of Trullo, Canons 61-65 (Percival 1899: 933, 946). See Trombley 1978, 
esp. 6; Fógen 1995: 99-101; Magdalino 2006: 158-60; Gallagher 2002: 153-86. 
Canon 61 and Balsamon’s commentary: Rhalles and Potles 1859: ii.442-52. 
Andronikos I and lekanomanteia: Choniates 339-34. 

14 Const. Porph. 467.11. 

15 Psellos Concerning Omoplatoskopia and Otonoskopia. Greek text at Duffy 1992: 113-15. 
Psellos and the Witch of Endor: 70-103; see Littlewood 1990: 225-31. 

16 Psellos Chron. 1.30; Garland 1999; Manuel I: Chon. 241—43, 261-62. 
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agyrtai, sing: agyrtes, begging priests 19; 
Plato on 106, 115; Plutarch on 23 

Aigai, oracle of Apollo 345; map fig. 1.5 

Aigisthos 134 n.81, 212, 213, 214—15, 218, 
220, 221, 223, 237-8 

aleuromanteis, flour diviners 43, 135 n.96, 
341, 396, 398 

Alexander the Great, and Aristander 27, 
99, 124—9, 143, 148, 149, 170, 180, 
181, 191, 195, 198, 205, 230, 394; 
other manteis 98, 99, 106, 124, 128, 
132 n.44, 143-4, 146—7; omens at birth 
124—5, 188, 204—5, 382 n.59; bird 
omens 126, 127, 141, 143, 146—7, 148, 
149, 151, 169, 170, 198, 335; crossing 
sacrifices 230; Delphi 192-3, 200, 333, 
372-3; Didyma 337, 338, 339, 340; 
dreams 124—5, 133 n.64, 138 n.159, 
341; eclipse 127, 180, 181; Gordion 
knot 129, 333; hieroskopia 125, 127, 
128, 141, 173 n.63, 181, 230, 236, 
238, 335; Homer 126, 141, 149, 151, 
169, 335; omens in Poseidippos 143, 
144, 146-7; omens on sack of Thebes 
188, 191, 192-3, 206; as pharaoh 382 
n.59; and Philip H 124-5, 132 n.44, 
205, 394; portents 125, 145, 191, 
192-3, 205, 206; prediction of death 
238; sacrifice to Amphilochos 65; 
siege of Gaza 126; siege of Tyre 125, 
138 n.161; Siwah 126, 147, 205, 333, 
335-6, 339, 382 n.59; statues of 125, 
145, 188, 191 

Alexander of Abonouteichos 122—4,195, 
314 n.78, 352. 396, 397, fig. 3.5; see 
Glykon 

Alkibiades 8-9, 90, 131 n.5, 184, 202, 334; 
see Sicilian Expedition 

Alkmeonidai, bribery of Pythia 34, 53 
n.184, 363; and Delphic temple 356 

alphabet oracles 273—4 


altars 11, 29, 41, 65, 119, 198, 200, 228, 
247, 291, 292, 302, 335, 341, 348, 
354, 370, 371, 372, 377; Kalchas at 
69-70, fig. 2.6; hieroskopia, omens, and 
oracles at 71, 72, 92-4, 97, 146, 151, 
153, 187, 191, 195, 200, 202, 231, 239, 
241-3, 244, 300, 301, 348, 373, fig. 6.6; 
Kassandra killed at 74, fig. 2.7; of the 
Twelve Gods 191, 202; figs 5.1, 6.6 

Amphiaraion, Amphiareion, at Oropos, see 
Amphiaraos 

Amphiaraos 158, 188, 289-90, 291-3, 298, 
310, 323, 346, 352, 393, 398, figs 7.4—6; 
consultations 292, 293; contested by 
Athens and Thebes 291; and Croesus 34, 
265, 293-4, 333, 339, 348, 361, 362; 
dedications to 289, 293-4, 348, fig. 7.7; 
dreams of consultants 292-3, fig. 7.7; 
as mortal mantis 2, 55, 67, 78, 92, 106, 
110, 130, 140, 289-90; Mys consults 
265, 291; tax-exemption 265; wife 
Eriphyle 158; map fig. 1.5 

Amphilochos, son of Amphiaraos 13, 
55, 57, 64-5, 66, 67, 78, 92, 130, 137 
n.150, 323, 352, 372; Amphilochos 
Iatros 65; healing through dreams 65; 
temple at Mallos 65 

Amynos, healing cult of at Athens 294 

Amyntas III of Macedon 265, 268; and 
Abai 347; and Trophonios 268 

animals, ominous, see birds, bitch, bullocks, 
dogs, eagles, falcons, goats, hares, lions, 
lizards, pigeons, pigs, rams, sheep, 
serpents, weasels 

Anthes, son of Poseidon, skin of 117-18 

Antiphon, writer of dream-manual 16, 24, 
27, 281-2 

Apollo, god of prophecy 1, 3, 5, 62, 77, 340 
(mantosyne), 284 (dreams, cf. 292), 327; 
healer 292, iatromantis 105, 286, cf. 235; 
ambiguous oracles 75, 353, 361, 362, 
376, 378; birds of 139—40, 146, 149, 170, 
334, see raven; cattle of the sun 58, 98; 
Christianity and 29; dreams about 18; and 
engastrimanteis 116; entrails 67; Homeric 
poems 271; and Kleomenes 190; Kylon 
35, 361; Peloponnesian War oracle 
35, 38; prophetic fish of 193—4; ratifies 
Spartan constitution 31; plague at Troy 
69, 275; Sibyl 76; Sokrates 12; temple at 
Telmessos 197; throne of Bathykles 77; 
Xenophon 39; figs 1.1—2, 2.3-4, 8.4, 8.8 

Apollo Chresterios 345; Derainos 65; 
Didymaios 337; Grannos 343; Ismenios, 
see Ismenion; Koropaios, see Korope; 
Loxias 118; Lykeios 132 n.42; Paian 292; 
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Phoibos 1, 23, 62, 139, 271, 300, 334, 
348, 354, 365, 398; Ptoios, see Ptoion; 
Spodios 200, 345, 346, 348; Thyrxeus 
269; Troketta 344; see Battos, Kassandra, 
Orpheus, Phineus, Pythia, raven, Sibyl; 
oracular centres of Apollo: Abai, 
Aigai, Argos, Delos, Delphi, Didyma, 
Gryneion, Ismenion, Klaros, Korope, 
Pagasai, Ptoion, Seleukia, Tegyra, 
Thebes (Apollo Spodios) 

Argonauts 55, 62, 64, 77-8, 243 

Argos, Argives 66, 183, 184-6, 190, 229, 
233, 325, 349; Argive women, cured 
by Melampous 66, 94, 105; Argive 
brassards 157-8, fig. 4.2; eagles and hare 
omen at 72; campaigns against Sparta 
95, 118, 184, 185-6, 190, 229, 349; 
and Epimenides 121; Kassandra at 73; 
mantis in casualty list 109-10; flame 
from Hera’s statue 190; sacred truces 53 
n.205, 185, 229; treaties prevented by 
earthquakes 184—5; map fig. 1.5 

Argos, oracle of Apollo 349; priestess of 
349; procedure at 349 

Aristander of Telmessos, mantis of 
Alexander 27, 28, 99, 124-9, 143, 148, 
149, 170, 180, 181, 191, 195, 198, 
205, 230, 394; bird omens 126, 127, 
148, 149, 170, 198; and dreams 27, 28, 
124-5, 128-9, 205, 394; eclipse 127, 
180, 181; hieroskopia 127, 128, 230; 
portents 125, 191, 205; statue divination 
125, 191; and Philip II 99, 124-5, 132 
n.44, 205, 394 

Aristodamos of Argos, shield brassard 
maker 157-8, fig. 4.2 

Aristophanes 12, 20, 21, 24, 44, 90, 104-5, 
139—40, 218, 237, 270-1, 290, 302-3, 
319 n.178, 334; and Amphiaraos 290, 
319 n.178; Bakis 21—2, 90; hieroskopia 
237, 241; on chresmologoi 12, 20, 21—3, 
24, 44, 90, 104—5; omens 139—40, 179, 
201; oracular centres 334; parody of 
Odyssey 302—3; procedure at Asklepieia 
288; and Trophonios 264; Acharnians 
270-1; Birds 3, 6, 22—3, 90, 105, 
139—40, 201, 302-3, 334, 395; Clouds 
104—5, 179, 264; Frogs 20; Knights 22; 
Peace 22—3, 90, 104, 241—2; Ploutos 288 

Aristotle 116, 120, 149, 213, 218, 
280-1, 283-4, 286, 295, 310, 354; on 
hieroskopia 213, 218, 238-9; on dreams 
24—5, 280-1, 283-4, 286, 295, 310; on 
ravens 149 

Arrian, historian of Alexander 125-9, 148, 
149, 197, 335 
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Artemidoros of Daldis 5, 6-7, 14, 16, 
24, 26-8, 41, 43, 125, 142, 263, 265, 
281, 282-4, 311, 396, 397; collection 
of dream manuals 23; definitions of 
dreams 277-8; Oneirokritika 5, 26-8, 
142, 263, 284; role of Apollo 284; 
scientific system 284 

Artemis, altar at Aulis 230; Artemis 
Agrotera 233, 244, 245, 248, 249, 262 
n.217; Artemis Iolkios 351; Artemis 
Orthia 191; astragaloi at Ephesos 272; 
destruction of temple at Alexander's 
birth 188, 205; and Herakles 357, fig. 
8.8; and Iphigeneia 72, 146, 230; oracle 
at Adrasteia 352; sacrificial victims 223; 
and sphagia 230, 244—5, 248; statue at 
Klaros 340 

Asklepios 84 n.86, 194, 275, 286—9; 298, 
310, 328; abaton 286, 288; abstinence 
in cult 288; Aelius Aristeides on 25, 
288—9; dedications to 288, 289, fig. 7.3; 
dogs 194, 286; epiphanies 287-8; and 
Galen 296; heals in dreams 287-8, 310; 
iamata (cures) 286—9; at Pergamon 288; 
in Ploutos 288; pupil of Cheiron 75; 
scepticism about cures 287, 297; snakes 
286—7; spread of cult 287; staff 286; see 
Alexander of Abonouteichos 

asteroskopoi, star observers 7, 16, 32, 262 
n.222, 399, 400, 401 

astragaloi, astragalomanteia 6, 271—4, 310, 
313 n.42, 345, 383 n.73, 396, 397, 398, 
fig. 7.2 

astrology, see asteroskopoi 

asylia, inviolability 341, 346, 348 n.91 

Athena 14, 119, 140, 187, 200, 228, 
247—8, 292, 326, 356-7, figs 4.2, 8.8; 
and Deisidaimon 148, 197; dream 
epiphanies 287, 296-8; enquiry at 
Dodona 328; gift of prophecy to 
Teiresias 56—7, 58, 67, 151; Kassandra 
raped at her statue 72; maddens 
Penelope's suitors 192; omen of olive 
tree 195; omen at Salamis 148; omen 
of palm tree at Delphi 149, 202; omen 
of priestess at Pedasos 204; temple of 


A. Pronaia at Delphi 355; portent there 


190; prophetic owl 148; sends heron 
152; serpent on the acropolis 195, 205; 


shrine of A. Chalkioikos 187, 303, 305; 


Spartans sacrifice to 228; statue omen 
144, 145; warns Odysseus of Zeus' 
anger 182 

Athens, ancient oracle concerning 8—9; 
consults Delphi on issues of democracy 


374; consults Siwah 202, 334, 335, 377; 


healing cults 294; hieroskopia scenes at 
231-3, 254, figs 6.4—5; hires Demokedes 
102; kledon at 200; lightning at 178, 
184; Melians and divination 37; naval 
battle against Corcyra 201; oracles and 
Euboia 103-4; oracles of future 120; 
Poseidon and 195; plague and oracles 
36; purification by Epimenides 119; 
randomisation in oracular process 
373-4; ravens desert 149; sacred olive at 
Athens 195; ‘soar as eagle’ prophecy 23; 
Teiresias wins victory as mantis 61; see 
Deisidaimon, Diasia, Harma, Hierokles, 
Kleoboulos, Lampon, wooden wall oracle 
Avernus, in Campania 300, 304, 320 
n.200, 321 n.218 


Babylonian divination 193, 213-16, 217-18, 
220, 221, 234, 260 n.182, figs 6.1, 6.3 

Bakis, chresmologos 19, 20, 21-3, 31, 33, 
34-5, 49 n.101, 49 n.103, 53 n.186, 
87 n.148, 90, 395; and Aristophanes 
21-2, 90; Herodotos 21-2, 33, 34-5, 49 
n.101, 53 n.186, 90 

barley, as omen 40, 149, 197; used at 
Delphi 370 

barley divination, see krithomanteis 

bibliomanteia 271 

birds: crane 143, 145, 148; crow 143, 
147, 173 n. 58, 210 n.112; dove 267; 
falcon 148, 149, 155, 300; hawk 66, 
143, 143-4, 146; herons 114, 144, 152, 
157-8, 175 n.113, 158, fig. 4.2; hoopoe 
149; krex 148; lark 147; nightingale 149; 
owls 40, 143, 148, 157, 170, 197, 206; 
rooster 8, 157, 160, 189, 281, fig. 4.3; 
shearwater 143—5, 172 n.36; stork 148; 
swallow 14, 126, 148, 149, 154; swan 
149; Theban bird 143; vulture 14, 144, 
145, 149; wagtail 143; woodpecker 143; 
wren 143; see eagles, ornithomanteia, 
Poseidippos, ravens, Sirens 

birthmarks, ominous 7, 16-18, 398; work 
attributed to Melampous 16-18 

births, 61, 94, 287; and dreams 6, 26, 51 
n.136, 125, 283; enquiries regarding 37, 
144, 215, 274, 366; prohibited in abaton 
287-8; omens at 6, 144, 204—5; omens 
for Alexander 124—5, 188, 204—5, 382 
n.59; prediction of Achilles’ birth 75; at 
birth of Herakles 56; Pythia past the age 
of 358; teratological 17, 203-4 

blinding, allows prophecy 56, 58, 98—9; see 
Euenios, Teisesias 

blood, drunk by priestess of Argos 349; 
drunk by souls of dead 58, 299, 300, 


306; interpreted by Aristander 125, 129; 
liver as source of 218; ominous 188, 
192-3, 238; rain of 193; statues dripping 
205, 206; temple at Delphi 188, 192-3; 
talons of birds bloodied 150; vision of 
Kassandra 73; favourable omen 230, 
236-8, 245-7; see portents, sphagia 
Boura, dice-oracle of Herakles at 271-2 
bullocks, as emergency sphagia 221, 223, 
226, 245; in Roman extispicy 224 
Byzantium, divination in 28, 29, 30, 31, 
93, 143, 145, 269, 274, 279, 320 n.200, 
399-401 
Byzantium, in Thrace 102, 226, 304—5; 
and Pausanias 304—5 


cakes, for Asklepios 288; for fish 195; for 
Apollo 364, 370, 372; for earth 302; for 
Trophonios 264, 266-7, 293 

castration, self, as omen 191, 202 

catoptromancy 268-71, 312 n.35; 
Acharnians 270-1; Apollo Thyrxeus 269; 
Demeter 268-9 

cauldrons, Clement on 306, 347; at 
Dodona 306, 323, 330, 381 n.41; omen 
of 136 n.116, 204 

cheese-diviners, see tyromanteis 

cheiroskopoi, hand-readers 7, 18; work by 
Helenos 18 

Chigi vase, the 159-61, figs 4.3-4 

child, children 2, 56, 57, 61, 144, 153, 200, 
204, 282; cast astragaloi 272, fig. 7.2, 
397; dreams about 26, 283; deformed 
116—17, 203; prophetic 129, 197; 
requests concerning 144, 268, 274, 288, 
329, 366—7, 395, 27, fig. 7.1 

chresmoidoi, singers of oracles 368-9 

chresmologoi, singers or chanters of oracles 
5, 35, 43, 44, 53 n.205, 63, 89-91, 99; 
Aristophanes on 12, 20, 21—3, 24, 43, 
44, 90, 104; Herodotos on 19, 21-2, 
33, 35, 49 n.101, 90, 91; honours for 
91, 131 n.10; oracle collections of 5, 
19—21, 22, 23, 49 n.101, 53 n.186, 
90—1, 397, 398; Pausanias on 49 n.101, 
90; and Persian Wars 9—10, 21-2, 
33, 34—5, 52 n.178, 90, 91; Plato on 
368-9; Spartan 53 n.205, 90—1, 105, 
110; Thucydides on 8-9, 10, 35, 
37, 44, 90—1, 181—2, 202; historical 
chresmologoi: Amphilytos 91, 99; 
Diopeithes of Sparta 53 n.205, 90-1, 
105, 110; Euklos of Cyprus 20, 49 
n.101; Hierokles of Athens 90, 100—1, 
103-4, 133 n.57; Ister 34; Lykos 20-1; 
Lysistratos of Athens 34; Menophilos 
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of Smyrna 91, 344; Bakis, Mousaios, 
Onomakritos, oracle collections 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius On divination 15—16, 
23, 24, 30, 179, 189—90, 223-4, 285, 
397; and Amphiaraos 265; on Dodona 
209 n.63; dreams 24, 26, 278—9, 281-2, 
285, 298; Epicureans 15, 16, 224, 279, 
281; hieroskopia 93, 223-4, 236; Iamidai 
and Klytiadai 93, 236; Marius 176 n.133; 
natural and artificial divination 16, 
181—2; oracles 16, 397; Poseidonios 15, 
25, 284-6; Sibyl 77; Sibylline books 30; 
Stoics 15, 16, 25, 179, 223-4, 278-9, 
281-2; Telmessos 93, 196; terata 193, 
196, 198; thunder and lightning 179; 
Trophonios 265 

Cicero, Quintus Tullius 16, 179, 224, 
281, 285 

Clement of Alexandria 7, 43, 76, 155, 
205, 306, 308, 323, 330, 340, 341, 342, 
352, 372, 384 n.98, 393, 398, 399, 401; 
Protreptikos 323 

clouds 23, 149, 151; see Aristophanes 
Clouds, nephelodioktai 

coins, Apollo on 195, 344, 385 n.112, 
fig. 5.1; Asklepios on 286, 316 n.137; 
astragaloi on 272, fig. 7.2; as dedications 
292; Dodona doves on 326; evidence for 
divination 41, 155, 164, 195, figs 4.7, 
5.1, 7.2; fees for divination 200, 264—5; 
Glykon on 122, 138 n.152; sphagia on 
262 n.208 

colonisation and Delphi 364—6; and 
divination 31, 36, 37, 39, 75, 105, 126, 
225, 229, 328, 339, 367, 378, 397 

Corcyra, Corcyraeans 10, 35, 201, 327, 
330; consultant at Dodona 327, 328, 
330, fig. 8.2 

Corinth 35, 180, 185, 188, 237, 307, 341, 
365; Asklepieion at 289; manteis 67, 98; 
oracle of Hera 352; figs 4.3-4, 4.10, 7.5; 
see Periander 

cosmological omens 179—88; see 
earthquake, lightning, meteors, portents, 
rain, rainbow, thunder, thunderbolts 

Croesus, king of Lydia 34, 265, 293-4, 
333, 339, 346, 362, 371, 376; 
consultation of Amphiaraos 34, 265, 
291, 293-4, 333, 339, 348, 362; 
consultations of Delphi 34, 35, 265, 
339, 342, 353, 362, 365, 370, 375, 376, 
378, 396; consultation of Didyma 34, 
265, 333; at Telmessos 198; dedications 
at Abai 34, 265, 333, 347; and Didyma 
339; and Dodona 34, 333; and Ismenion 
348; and Lebadeia 34, 265, 333; and 
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Siwah 34, 265, 333, 362; Herodotos on 
33-4, 265-6, 291, 293-4, 318 n.157, 
333, 339, 346, 347, 348, 362, 375-6 

crossing-sacrifices, see diabateria 

Cyrene 75, 334, 377; colonisation oracles 
31, 364-5, 377, 389 n.199; and 
Siwah 334 

Cyrus, prince of Persia 6, 33, 38-9, 99, 
149, 199, 201, 233; see also Xenophon 


daimones 29, 285-6, 323, 359; and dreams 
285-6; see Poseidonios, Stoics 

Daphne, daughter of Teiresias 57; influence 
on Homer 57; called Sibylla 57; see 
Manto 

Darius, king of Persia 102, 127, 296, 
300-2, 339 

dead, the, unable to prophesy 299, 307, 
309; see nekuomanteia, Odysseus, 
Teiresias 

Deisidaimon, the 'Superstitious Man’, see 
Theophrastos 

Delos 36-7, 98, 194, 337, 351-3, 354, 367, 
377; birthplace of Apollo 346, 351-2; 
earthquake 35, 37, 184; and Epimenides 
119; and Glaukos 78; and Poseidon 303; 
map fig. 1.5 

Delphi 2, 5, 9, 21, 23, 33-4, 36-9, 98, 
130, 140, 183-4, 187, 188, 271, 303, 
325, 326—7, 331, 333, 334, 337, 340, 
341, 344, 345, 346, 347, 352, 353-78, 
395, 396, figs 8.6-10; Agamemnon 
consults 353; Alexander at 192-3, 200, 
333, 372-3; ambiguous responses 94, 
120, 198-9, 341-2, 361-3, 375-6, 
378, 396; Amphiktyonic council 354; 
Athenians send sacrifice 183-4; selects 
names of Athenian tribes 373—4; Athens 
and the hiera orgas 374; bribery 34, 
335, 363-4, see Pythia; challenged 
by Orpheus’ head 62-3; consultant 
requirements 370—1; consultation costs 
364, 370-1, 372; consultation days 23, 
371, 372-3; constitution 354; Croesus 
265, 293-4, 333, 339, 353, 362, 376; 
demise of 29, 323, 396, 398-9; and 
Gaia 5, 354; geographical setting 354; 
Herakles’ attempt to steal tripod 330, 
356-7, fig. 8.8; Julian the Apostate 352, 
398; Kastalian spring 323, 340; Mys 268; 
lekanomanteia 369; lots 369-70, 373-4; 
oracle on Oedipus 2, 61; omphalos 342, 
357-8, fig. 8.9; oracles recorded 31, 34, 
52 n.178, 53 n.205, 109, 339, 341, 362; 
Orestes and 355, 370, fig. 8.10; pelanos 
cake 264, 370, 372; personnel 373; 


Plutarch's works on 13, 23; portents at 
190—1, 193, 202; procedure 369, 370—4; 
prophecy on Athens 23; proxenoi 
371; Pythian akroteleution 36; Pythian 
festival 355; called Pytho 178, 271, 
354; questions asked at 104, 106, 120, 
215, 229, 268, 287, 293, 297, 327, 332, 
353, 366—7, 370, 377-8, 395; robbery 
by Phokians 179, 347, 354; Sokrates 
and 11, 12, 39; spontaneous oracles 
336, 365; statues 100, 190—1; temple 
356, fig. 8.7; vapours at 356-7, 368; 
verse or prose oracles 360—3; figs 1.1, 
7.1, 8.1, 8.6—8.10; see adyton, Croesus, 
Herodotos, Persian Wars, Plutarch, 
promanteia, Pythia, Pythioi, Third 
Sacred War, tripods, wooden wall oracle 

Demeter 22, 148, 188, 196, 201, 269; 
oracle of 268—9; sanctuary at Patrai 268 

Demokritos of Abdera, philosopher 25, 
223, 278-9, 281 

dendromanteia, tree divination, see trees 

diabateria, crossing sacrifices 185, 227-30 

dice oracles, see astragaloi 

Didyma, Apollo's oracle at 5, 29, 33, 
34, 265, 323, 333, 337-40, 352, 
353, 368, 377, 397, 399, fig. 8.5; 
chresmographeion 21, 49 n.100; direct 
voice of Apollo 338; promanteia 371; 
unambiguous responses 378; verbal 
responses 337-8; map fig. 1.5 

Diodoros, of Sicily, historian 7, 8, 33, 39, 
57, 104, 108, 179, 180, 181-2, 187, 
189, 213, 244, 304, 335-6, 347, 355, 
358, 359, 368 

Diogenes of Oinoanda, Epicurean 15, 25, 
278, 279, 282, 310, 314 n.78 

Dione, see Dodona 

Dionysos 2, 62, 102, 128, 166, 276, 398; 
Dionyos Omestes 244; mantis and 
healer 294, 378 n.5; ominous sacrifice to 
238; sends Argive women mad 94; and 
Thebes 2, 102 

Diotima, in Plato Symposium 111—13; 
‘Diotima’ grave stele 42-3, 111-13, 114, 
fig. 3.3 

direction, of omen 18, 150, 170, 179; bird 
on right propitious 66, 72, 139, 141, 
146, 150, 151, 152, 155, 156, 158, 159, 
160, 163, 166, especially for Hektor 
160-1, 162, fig. 4.5; Ephesos inscription 
150-1, 152, 206, 218, 247; left arm 
raised to accept a good omen 232, 239, 
240, 241 figs 6.7-8; right propitious 97, 
125, 144, 145, 179, 182-3, 201, 214, 
218, 220, 238, 244; figs 3.2, 4.1, 4.6-10 


dish divination, see lekanomanteia 

divination, see mantike 

Dodona, oracle of Zeus Naios and Dione 
29, 189, 199, 306, 323, 324-32, 352, 
fig. 8.2; in Birds 139; Croesus 34; 
Euripides on 43; lead enquiry tablets 
189, 324, 327, figs 8.2—3; oak trees at 
195, 323, 325-6, 330; Odysseus 325, 
326; Peleiai, Peleiades 43, 111, 324, 326; 
map fig. 1.5; figs 8.1—3; see Euenios 

dogs 14, 69, 187, 193, 281, 398; 14, 48 
n.67, 187, 395; bitchs 14, 48 n.67, 187, 
395; at Epidauros 194, 286; at Etna 
194—5; at hieroskopia 231-2, figs 6.4—5; 
Kerberos 120, 303; prohibited 14, 194; 
Sirius dog star 15; used for hieroskopia 
222; for purification 113, 197 

doves (Peleiai, Peleiades), priestesses at 
Dodona 324-6, 379 n.20 

dreams 8, 24—8, 62, 66, 72, 125, 189, 205, 
275—84, 285, 295-6, 298-9, 310-11, 
394, 398; Aristotle on 24—5, 280-1, 
283-4, 286, 295, 310; Artemidoros 
Oneirokritika 5, 26-8, 142, 263, 284; 
Alexander the Great 124—5, 129, 133 
n.64, 138 n.159, 341; ‘baneful’ 276; of 
childbirth 283; cures through dreams, see 
Amphilochos, Asklepios, Amphiaraos, 
Epidauros, Hyettos, Iakcheion, Iatros 
Hero; Deisidaimon's dream 40; dream 
epiphanies 296—8; Epicurus on 263, 
278-9, 285; Herodotos 275-6, 297, 
314 n.62; Hippocratic corpus 279-80, 
295-6; Iliad 68—9, 275, 276, 310, 314 
n.64, see oneiropoloi; manteis and 
40, 90; non-divinatory 25, 278-81; 
Odyssey 146, 193; phasmata 263, 
278—9; Plato 285, 293; Plutarch on 
138 n.159, 189, 263, 265, 278—9, 298, 
310; Prometheus teaches interpretation 
6, 150—1; Stoics on 25, 278-9, 285-6; 
women interpreters of 275—6; see Aelius 
Aristeides, Amphiaraos, Antiphon, 
Artemidoros, Asklepios, Diogenes of 
Oinoanda 

dream manuals 13-15, 23—9, 44, 284; by 
Alexander of Myndos 14, 148, 173 n.60; 
Apollonios of Attalia 27; Aristander 
of Telmessos 27; Artemon of Miletos 
27, 277, 284; Chrysippos of Corinth 
27; Demetrios of Phaleron 27, 284; 
Geminos of Tyre 27, 284; Herakleides 
of Pontos 15, 93, 349; Nikostratos 
of Ephesos 27; Panyasis 24, 27; Philo 
Judaeus 25; Phoibos of Antioch 27, 277; 
Straton of Lampsakos 25; Synesios of 
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Cyrene 25, 50 n.131, 275; Theophrastos 
of Lesbos 25; see Antiphon, Aristotle, 
Artemidoros of Daldis 


eagles, Athens as 23; as omens 41, 72, 
108, 127, 141, 142, 144, 145-7, 147, 
148, 149, 151, 153, 154, 155, 156, 
157, 159, 162, 166—7, 190, 193, 206, 
212, 232, 300, 357, 373; dreams of 
282; in iconography 159—69, figs 3.2, 
4.1, 4.6—10; in Iliad 41, 108, 127, 

139, 145—6, 147, 149, 151, 152, 159, 
161—4, 212; see direction, eagle and 
snake omen, eagles and hare omen, 
iconography, ornithomanteia, sarcophagi 
of Klazomenai 

eagle and snake omen (Iliad 12) 41, 108, 
151, 152, 156, 161—4, 176 n.133, figs 
3.2, 4.6-8; gravestone of Kleoboulos 
108; red-figure vases 162—3; see Iliad 

eagles and hare omen at Argos 72, 146, 
164, fig. 4.7 

ear cleaning, allows prophecy 56, 67, 73, 
86 n.118, 154 

earthquakes, as omens 35, 37, 53 n.198, 
89, 179-80, 184, 186, 188, 206, 295, 
352; sent by Poseidon 179, 185-6; and 
Spartan military campaigns 38, 185-6, 
207 n.28, 208 n.36 

eclipses, ominous 10, 37, 40, 48 n.68, 53 
n.198, 89, 127, 133 n.55, 179, 1802, 
203, 206, 206 n.4, 207 n.13, 207 n.17, 
209 n.65, 398; see Poseidon 

engastrimanteis, engastrimythoi 
(‘belly-talkers’) 7, 14, 43, 111, 115-16, 
341, 398, 401 

Ephesos 149, 151, 344; astragaloi coins 
272; ornithomanteia inscription of 
151-2, 153-4, 155, 170; temple of 
Artemis 188, 205, 272 

Epicurus of Samos 15, 16, 25, 43, 44, 224, 
263, 278—9, 285, 314 n.78, 315 n.90; on 
dreams 263, 278—9, 285; see Diogenes 
of Oinoanda 

Epicureans 15, 16, 25, 43, 44, 224, 279 
281, 310, 315 n.90; see Diogenes of 
Oionanda 

Epidamnos, consultation of Delphi 35; 
consultants at Dodona 330 

Epidauros, Asklepieion at 286-9; cure 
inscriptions 286—7, 324; dogs at 194, 
286; regulations 288; sacred snakes 286; 
map fig. 1.5; see Asklepios 

Epimenides of Crete, philosopher 103, 
105, 119—21, 130, 184, 388 n.166; 
see Kylon 
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episema, see shield blazons 

Etruria, Etruscans 113, 154, 214, 216-19, 
222, 336; extispicy 69—70, 213, 214, 
216, 218-19, 222, 336, fig. 6.2; and 
head of Orpheus 63; and Kalchas 69—70; 
mirrors 63, 69—70, 82 n.50, fig. 2.6; 
‘necromancy’ 399; ornithomanteia 154, 
336; thyoskooi 222; see Kalchas 

Euenios of Apollonia 98-9 

Euripides 5, 12, 32, 43, 57, 62, 118, 198, 
227, 254, 373; Alkestis 334; Andromache 
73; Bacchae 2, 56, 60, 154, 378 n.5; 
Elektra 212—14, 218, 220, 223, 237, 248; 
Helen 1, 3, 12, 78; Hekabe 247; Herakleidai 
233, 247; Ion 354, 355, 366—7, 373; 
Iphigenia in Aulis 75; Iphigeneia in Tauris 
72; Orestes 78; Phoinissai 1, 5, 56, 57, 60, 
61, 101, 140, 243; Rhesos 222; Suppliant 
Women 5, 6; Erechtheus 61, 227; Melanippe 
Desmotis 326; Protesilaos 302 

exegetai 187, 335, 395 


fasting, by priestess 340, 383-4 n.85; by 
oracular consultants 293 

fish, divinatory 193—4, 398; abstinence 
from 267, 282; dreams of 24; and 
Peisistratos 91 

fishermen, and Glaukos 78; good omens 
for 143-5; see Poseidippos 

flame, as omen 5, 43, 141, 190, 222, 
239-41, 243, 254, 398; at Salamis 244; 
see hieroskopia 

flour divination, see aleuromanteis 


Gaia, earth goddess 5, 354; predecessor of 
Apollo at Delphi (protomantis) 5 

gall-bladder, omen of 212, 213, 217, 218, 
237, 239, 241, 243, 254; 240, figs 6.6—7 

Glaukos, sea-deity 77—9; mantis of sailors 
77-8; play by Aeschylus 78; prophesies 
77-8 

goats, 69, 118, 189, 222, 288, 372; ecstatic 
at Delphi 356, 368, 391 n.232; sacrificed 
at Delphi 369-70, 372; sphagia 89, 234, 
244, 245, 248 

groves, prophetic, see trees 

Gryneion, oracular centre 63, 71, 91, 345, 
352, 377; map fig. 1.5 

Glykon, snake puppet 122-4, fig. 3.5; see 
Alexander of Abonouteichos 


‘Happy Archer’, the 164-5, 176 n.134, 
fig. 4.8 

hares, as omens 41, 72, 146, 157, 164, 203, 
290, fig. 4.7 

Harma, prophetic lightning at 183-4, 205 


heads, prophetic 116-18, fig. 3.4; see 
Archonides, Orpheus, King Pity’s 
skull-cup 

healing cults, 294; see Amphiaraos, 
Asklepios 

Hektor 2, 145, 146, 151-3, 160, 161, 176 
n.128, 182, 189, 222, 245, 248, 276, 
fig. 4.5 

Helen of Troy 3, 5, 12, 73, 76, 78, 79, 95, 
141, 157, 201, 230; prophecies of 141 

Helenos, Trojan mantis 12, 18, 55, 67, 
73, 154 

helots 8, 35, 110, 186, 227; Delphic oracle 
regarding 35; see Kinadon, Messenians, 
Sparta 

hepatoskopoi, liver examiners 7, 213; see 
hieroskopia 

Hephaistos 162-3, fig. 4.6; shrine of at 
Etna 194; Hephaistos painter 241 fig. 6.7 

Hera, coins depicting astragaloi and cult 
statue at Samos 272, 397; flame from 
cult statue at Argos 190; oracle of at 
Perachora 352; temple at Plataea 250; 
temple at Corinth 307 

Herakleia Pontika, site of possible 
nekuomanteion 299, 304—6, 309, 310; 
fig. 7.8 

Herakleitos of Ephesos, philosopher 76, 
363; Sibylla 76; on Delphi 363 

Herakles 36, 56, 77-8, 92, 95, 103, 125, 
152, 157, 166-7, 183, 189, 271-2, 
294, 303-4, 326, 335, 337, 3423, 
370, 398, fig. 4.9; dice oracle 271-2, 
fig. 1.5; Herakleion at Thebes 8, 189; 
heron omen 157-8, fig. 4.4; prophecy 
of Glaukos 78; and Pythia 370; healing 
shrine 294; statue of 189; attempted 
theft of tripod 330, 356-7, fig. 8.8; 
weapons omen 8, 189 

hermaphrodites 116, 197, 204; domestic 
40, 197; garlanded 40; see portents 

Hermes 140, 300, 301, 398; dice oracles 
273; Hermes Agoraios 222; Hermes 
Chthonios 300; Hermes Psychopompos 
267; Hermes Tetragonos 273; kledon 
oracle 397; psychagogos 300, 301, 303; 
psychopompos 60, 267, fig. 2.2; sends 
dream to Priam 314 n.64 

Herodotos 7, 9-10, 14, 19, 20, 21, 33-5, 
38, 39, 44, 56, 91, 94—6, 98—9, 101, 
102, 109, 118, 119, 131 n.10, 131 n.19, 
184, 190, 195, 198, 203, 204, 214, 221, 
235, 244—5, 249-51, 253-4, 265-6, 
275-6, 291, 291-4, 297—308, 326-7, 
331, 333-4, 337-9, 340, 345-6, 347-8, 
356, 360-6, 369, 375-6, 377; on the 


accuracy of oracles 33-5, 293-4, 375-6; 
on Bakis and Mousaios 19, 21-2, 33, 
35, 49 n.101, 90; on Croesus 33-4, 
265-6, 291, 293-4, 318 n.157, 333, 
339, 346, 347, 348, 362, 375-6; and 
Delphic oracle 9—10, 14, 21, 31, 33-5, 
39, 53 n.184, 94, 109, 131 n.10, 190, 
265-6, 293-4, 333, 339, 347-8, 354, 
356, 360, 361, 361, 362, 363-6, 369, 
375-6, 377; Didyma, 337-9; Dodona 
326-7, 331; earthquakes 184, 208 

n.36; hieroskopia and sphagia 214, 221, 
244—5, 249—51, 253-4; kledones, 200; 
Melampous 55, 66, 67, 94—5, 109, 235; 
nekuomanteia 263, 307—8, 309; Persian 
Wars 9-10, 21-2, 33—5, 44, 66-7, 
94-5, 96, 109, 190, 195, 198-9, 221, 
244-5, 249-51, 283, 345, 362-3, 375-6; 
phemai 198; portents 184, 190, 195, 
197-8, 203, 204 


heroes 2, 38, 55, 56, 58, 120, 126, 141, 


147, 149, 155, 157, 161, 237, 286, 302, 
328; reared by Cheiron 75, 87 n.113; 
see Adranos, Agamedes, Amphiaraos, 
Anthes, Aristomenes, Hephaistion, 
Herakles, Iatros, Prometheus, Strymon, 
Trophonios 


heroon, of Amphilochos 65; of Kalchas 72; 


erected by Deisidaimon 197; see Trysa 
relief 


Herophile, Sibyl 30, 76-7, 352; collection 


of oracles 76; see also Erythrai, Sibyls 


Hesiod 13, 18, 36, 65, 78, 139, 141, 


42-3, 145, 170, 178, 330; bones of 
47; contest between Mopsos and 
Kalchas 341; on the Muses 69; Mantike 
3; Melampodia 13, 55, 65, 66-7, 79 
n.1; Ornithomanteia 13, 18, 142-3, 145, 
70, 178, 341; on phemai 198; work on 
portents 13, 178; Shield of Herakles 76; 
weather signs 145; Works and Days 13, 
139, 170 


hiera 5, 7, 64, 103, 213, 225, 244, 257 


n.97; ta hiera kala 226, 233-4 


hiereus, priest 5, 69, 109, 344, 373 
hieroskopia 5—6, 7, 10, 11, 13, 14, 33, 


130, 149, 181, 205, 212-62; Alexander 
and 125, 127, 128, 141, 173 n.63, 

181, 230, 236, 238, 335; Aristotle on 
213, 218, 238-9; Cicero's critique of 
93, 223-4, 236; iconography 41-2, 
230-3; Herodotos on 214, 221, 244—5, 
249-51, 253-4; Homer 72, 141, 232; 
Kalchas 69—70, 72, 85 n.108, fig. 

2.6; Melampous 67; Mopsos 130; at 
Olympia 93, 130, 200, 236, 335, 347; 
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at Plataea 33, 95, 96, 221, 224, 249-51; 
Plutarch on 33, 95, 96, 221, 224, 
249-51; Spartan 110-11, 186, 222-3, 
225, 229, 233, 237, 251, 253; Teiresias 
5, 7, 130, 141, 151, 239, 243, 254; at 
Telmessos 93, 198; Thucydides 244, 
253-4; women practitioners 42-3, 113; 
Xenophon on 6, 10, 33, 38, 99, 110, 
149, 169-70, 213, 215, 216, 221, 222, 
223, 225-30, 233, 234-6, 244, 249, 251, 
253-4, 393; see Panagjurischte amphora, 
flames, gall-bladder, smoke, tail; figs 2.6, 
3.3, 6.1—5 

hieroskopoi 5, 7, 15, 187, 232 n.52; 
Kalchas as 69—70, fig. 2.6; see 
hieroskopia 

hierothytai, at Sparta 114; see thytai 

Hippias, son of Peisistratos, dream 283; loss 
of tooth 283; see Peisistratidai 

Hippokrates, Hippokratic corpus 116; 
engastrimythoi 116; on dreams 279-80, 
295-6 

Hippolytos, bishop, critic of divination 
118, 124, 135 n.98, 269, 312 n.34, 396 

Homeric poems, the 12, 13, 33, 57, 
60, 71, 72, 73, 79, 106, 111, 113, 
141, 147, 151—3, 169, 170, 182, 183, 
186, 192, 212-13, 221-2, 232, 271, 
274, 309, 310, 325, 330-1, 335, 
353, 360—1; bibliomanteia 271, 398; 
Homeromanteion 271; Panathenaia 20 

Homeromanteion, at Apamea 271 

hoplites, hieroskopia on departure for war 
42, 221, 230—5, 237-8, figs 1.4, 6.4, 6.5; 
manteis as 89, 96—7, 107, 110, 111, 113, 
220, 228, fig. 3.2; on sarcophagi with 
omens 155-7, fig. 4.1; owls land on 
shields 157; panoply of arms and eagle 
166, fig. 4.10; perform sphagia 245-9, 
254, figs 6.9—10; under fire during 
sphagia 244, 250; with emblazoned 
shields 41, 159—60, 170, fig. 4.3; see 
iconography, manteis, Kleoboulos, 
Megistias, Plataea 

horses 92, 155, 160, 166, 189, 203, 205, 
219, 290, figs 4.7, 7.4; in dreams 282; 
prophetic 75, 193; as sacrifice 189; 
wooden 73, 79; see Cheiron, Xanthos 

household divination 18, 40, 43 

hydromanteis, hydromanteia, 
water-diviners 19, 263, 268—9, 310, 
369, 398 

Hygieia, daughter of Asklepios 286, 289, 
fig. 7.3 

Hysiai, Boiotia, prophetic well of 
Apollo 346 
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Iakcheion, Athens, dream interpretation 
at 276 

Iamidai, mantic family at Olympia 92-4, 95, 
97, 99, 111, 129, 130, 131 nn.19—20, 
222, 236, 249; see Hagesias, Kallias, 
Mantiklos, Olympia, Satyros, Theoklos, 
Thrasyboulos 

Iamos, legendary mantis 92-4, 129, 130; 
birth of 94; oracle at Olympia 92-3; 
fig. 3.1 

latromanteis, healing-diviners 105, 106, 
210 n.90, 215, 286; see Amphiaraos, 
Asklepios 

Iatros Hero 294 

ichthyomanteia, fish-divination 193-4, 
398; and Peisistratos 91; see fish 

iconography: Amphiaraos departs for battle 
290-1, 29, fig. 7.5; disappears into earth 
289—90, fig. 7.4; heals 293, 294, fig. 
7.7; Apollo and prophetic raven 3, 4, 
195, 196, figs 1.1—2, 5.1; and tripod 
330, 331, 356—7, figs 8.4, 8.8; Asklepios 
heals 289, fig. 7.3; astragaloi 272, fig. 
7.2; curving tail of sacrifice 242, fig 6.8; 
divination xxiii, 41—2; dreaming 289, 
291, 293, 290, 292, 294, figs 7.3, 7.6, 
7.7; eagle in hunting and battle 156; 
eagle on Hektor's shield 160—2, fig. 4.5; 
eagle and Herakles 166, 167, fig. 4.9; 
eagle and panoply of arms 166, 168, 
fig. 4.10; eagle and snake omen 41, 
107-8, 134 n.68, 144, 152-3, 156-7, 
161—5, figs 3.2, 4.6-8; gall-bladder 
239-41, figs 6.6-7; Glykon 122, 123, 
fig. 3.5; hieroskopia 215-6, 218—20, 
230-2, 252, figs 6.1—5, 6.13; hoplite 
departing for war 41—2, 230-3, figs 1.4, 
6.4—5; Kalchas as hieroskopos 69—70, 
fig. 2.6; Kassandra 74, 86 n.111, fig. 
2.7; lekanomanteia 41—2, 269, 270, figs 
1.4, 7.1; Odysseus in Hades 58-61, figs 
2.1—2; Odysseus and the Sirens 166—9, 
fig. 4.11; omphalos 357, 358, 359, figs 
8.9—10; Orpheus and Apollo 62-4, 117, 
figs 2.3-4, 3.4; Phineus and the Harpies 
77; Polyidos and Glaukos 67-8, fig. 
2.5; sarcophagi of Klazomenai 155-7, 
fig. 4.1; shield brassards (straps) 157-8, 
fig. 4.2; shield blazons 156, 159—63, figs 
4.3-4; sphagia 244-8, figs 6.9—12; see 
Trysa relief 

Iliad, 2, 33, 41, 44, 61, 69, 71, 73, 96, 
101, 108, 126, 127, 139, 141, 145, 
151, 152, 156, 161, 162, 163, 170, 176 
n.133, 189, 212, 221, 222, 232, 243, 
2774, 287, 325, 397, figs 3.2, 4.7; and 


Alexander the Great 126, 141, 149, 151, 
169, 335; bibliomanteia 271; Dodona 
325, 330; dreams in 275, 276, 310, 
314 n.64; ‘baneful dream’ 276; heron 
152; hieroskopia 72, 141, 232; manteis 
2, 12,69, 71, 73, 79, 101, 139, 222; 
oionistes 69, 140, 141; oionopoloi 69, 
71, 73, 140, 275; omens 2, 69, 71, 127, 
140-1, 142, 145-6, 149, 151—2, 153, 
161-2, 164, 183, 189, 212, 222, 243; 
oneiropoloi 275; ornithomanteia 13, 73, 
106, 113, 126, 139, 140—1, 142, 145-6, 
149, 151-2, 161—5, 170, 212, 221, 222, 
2775, 335; portents 73, 163, 183, 186; 
snake and sparrow omen 71, 141, 153; 
theopropos 69, 140, 141, 152; thyoskooi 
222, 243; see eagle, eagle and snake 
omen, Kalchas, Kassandra, Polydamas 

incubatory cults, 294; see Amphiaraos, 
Asklepios, dreams 

incense diviners, see libanomanteis 

inscriptions, dice 272-3; Amphilochos 
65; Athenian theoria to Siwah 335; 
casualty lists 109—10; Delphi 12, 354, 
358, 367, 371, 373; Didyma 337, 340-1; 
Diogenes of Oionanda 25, 278, 310; 
Eleusinian hiera orgas 374; Elis at Siwah 
355; Ephesos (oionomanteia) 151-3, 
155, 170; healing 293; Herophile 76; 
Ismenion 348; Klaros 343; 'Know 
yourself 12; Lebadeia 268; manteis 
95, 98, 109—10, 114, 394; Ptoion 
346; Tainaron 303, 332—3; thespiodoi 
345; 'to obtain good omens' 105; see 
Dodona, Kleoboulos, Korope, Lindos, 
Oropos, Zeus Epikoinios 

Ion, priest at Delphi 367, 371; Eur. Ion 
354, 366, 367 

Iphigeneia, sacrifice of 71, 72, 130, 146, 
230; see eagles and hare omen 

Ismenion 291, 318 n.157, 345, 346, 347-8, 
377; 377; tripods 348; map fig. 1.5 


Kalchas 2, 3, 55, 56, 65, 68—72, 92, 101, 
121, 130, 139, 140, 153, 170, 274, 
345, 394, 397; contest with Mopsos 12, 
71, 92, 130, 153, 341, 345; criticism 
of 2, 61, 69, 71—2, 84 n.89, 92, 102; 
descendants 71, 92, 129-30; eagles 
and hare omen 72, 146, 164, fig. 4.7; 
Etruscan mirror 69—70, fig. 2.6; fillets 
86 n.128; hieroskopia 69—70, 72, 85 
n.108, fig. 2.6; iconography 69—70; in 
Iliad 2, 12, 56, 61, 68—9, 71—2, 101, 130, 
139, 140, 141, 146, 153, 221, 274, 397; 
in Melampodia 15; ornithomanteia 69, 


71-2, 129-30, 139, 140, 141, 146, 153, 
170, 182, 221; sacrifice of Iphigeneia 
71-2, 130, 146; sparrow and snake 
omen 71, 141, 153, 182; stratomantis 
71-2, 92, 101, 140, 146, 164; travels 65, 
71; figs 2.6, 4.7 

Kassandra 3, 18, 55, 67, 72—5, 79, 85 
n.110, 111, 115, 116, 130, 298, 360, 
369, 394, fig. 2.7; in Agamemnon 73, 
74—5, 79, 192; ears licked by snakes 
73, 154; in epic cycle 73; and Helenos 
73, 154; iconography 85 n.111, 157, 
195, 370, fig. 2.7; in Iliad 73, 111; in 
Lykophron’s Alexandra 369; inspired 
by Apollo 72, 73, 74, 75; murder by 
Clytemnestra 73; not believed 72-3, 
74, 79; prophetic clothing 73; prophetic 
frenzy 75, 115, 369; rape by Aias 72, 85 
n.111; spontaneous prophecy 75, 79 

katoptromanteia, see catoptromancy 

Kimon, Athenian general 99, 147, 214, 
218, 238, 305, 334, 335 

King Pity’s skull cup 64, 118 

Kirke 167, 192, 300, 306; island 59; 
prophecies 167, 192; son Telegonos 300 

Klaros 5, 29, 57, 63, 65, 71, 323, 333, 337, 
340-5, 352, 353, 368, 377, 378, 397, 
399; inscribed oracles 341, 354; omphalos 
357; personnel 344—5; map fig. 1.5 

Klazomenai, sarcophagi from 155-7, 
fig. 4.1 

kledones, kledonomanteia 198—200, 
348, 397 

Kleoboulos, Athenian mantis 100, 106-7, 
108, 134 n.68, 144, 148, 164, fig. 3.2 

Kleomenes I of Sparta 33, 64, 91, 117, 118, 
135 n.106, 190, 200, 229, 354, 358, 364 

Klytiadai, mantic family at Olympia 93, 94, 
95, 97-8, 99, 100, 131 n.19, 236 

knuckle-bones, see astragaloi 

Korope, oracular shrine of Apollo 349-51 

koskinomanteis, sieve-diviners 6, 43, 398 

Kreon, ruler of Thebes 1, 2, 43, 56, 61, 
75, 81 n.32, 101, 102, 150, 394; see 
Teiresias 

Kreousa, wife of Xouthos 354—5; consults 
Delphi 366-7, 370 

krithomanteis, barley diviners 7, 135 n.96, 
341, 398; and Balsamon 400 

Kylon, conspiracy of 35, 105, 119, 132 
n.24, 136 n.116, 361, 396 


laurel 63, 74, 196, 370; attribute of Apollo 
63, 74, 113, 195, 344, 350, 370, 398, 
fig. 5.1; worn by consultants at Korope 
350; at Delphi 195, 356; and manteis 
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128; Helenos 73; Kassandra 73-4, 370, 
fig. 2.7; Pythia 195, 337, 369, 370, 
fig. 7.1; figs 2.7, 3.4, 7.1, 8.10 

Lebadeia, oracle of Trophonios 33, 34, 
189, 213, 258 n.101, 264—8, 288, 293, 
307, 309—10, 311 n.19, 318 n.157, 
347—8, 367, 393; consultation costs 264, 
293; consulted by Croesus 34, 265, 333; 
oracles prior to Leuktra 54 n.205, 189, 
265, 268, 347—8; map fig. 1.5 

lekanomanteis, lekanomanteia 7, 41-2, 
268-71, 312 n.34, 396, 400,figs 1.4, 7.1 

Leuktra, battle of 7-8, 54 n.205, 183, 187, 
188—91, 200, 222, 228, 265, 268, 347, 
348, 395 

libanomanteis, incense diviners 260 n.182 

libations 41, 128, 230, 233, 301-2, 305, 
309; Apollo and 3, 147, fig. 1.1; libation 
scenes 2, 41—2, 147, 230—1, 242-3, figs 
1.1, 1.4, 6.4, 6.8 

lightning 97, 123, 178, 179, 182-4, 185, 
186, 190, 206, 332, sign of victory 97, 
144, 151, 183, 333; see cosmological 
omens, Harma, Pythaistai, Zeus 

Lindos, on Rhodes, temple of Athena 
296-8; dream epiphanies 276, 284, 287, 
296-8 

lizards, ominous 157-8, 290-1, 318 n.162, 
figs. 4.2, 7.5 

Lucian 11, 28, 49 n.101, 65, 103, 122-4, 
209 n.75, 267, 269, 299—300, 307, 332, 
337, 353, 388 n.187, 398; Alexander, 
False-Mantis 122—4, 332, 353 

Lycia 25, 26, 34, 99, 193-4, 245, 269, 
272-4, 334, 352, 360, 397; astragaloi 
oracles 272—4, 397; fish-divination at 
193-4; oracle of Apollo Thyrxeus 269; 
see Diogenes of Oinoanda, Telmessos, 
Trysa relief 

Lykourgos, law-giver of Sparta 31, 53 
n.205, 131 n.10, 299, 365, 389 n.201 

Lysander, Spartan commander 90-1, 100, 
187, 190, 335; see Aigospotamoi 


magoi, Persian diviners 123-4, 188, 
269, 274 

Mallos, oracular centre of Amphilochos 65 

mania, 5, 23, 281; of Argive women 22, 
66; Sibyls 76, 79; Plato on mantike as 
199, 324, 327 

manteis, clans (genoi): Amythaidai, Iamidai, 
Klytiadai, Melampodidai, Telliadai 

mantis, historical: Agias 100 (mantis of 
Lysander); Alexander of Abonouteichos 
122-4, 195, 314 n.78, 352, 396, 397, 
fig. 3.5; Alkibia 114; Arexion of Arkadia 
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(Ten Thousand) 225-6; Asterie 114, 
143; Astyphilos of Poseidonia 99, 

238 (Kimon), Damon of Telmessos 
143, 144, 152, 154, 157-8, 172 n.30, 
198; Deiphonos (Corinth) 98, 102; 
Demophon (Alexander) 99, 132 n.44; 
Euenios 98, 102; Euphrantides (Athens) 
244; Hagesias of Syracuse 94, 101; 
Hegesistratos (Persians) 21, 92, 96—7, 
102, 106, 249—50; Hekas (Sparta) 95, 
97, 179, 183; Hierokles (Athens) 90, 
100-1, 103—4, 133 n.57; Hippomachos 
of Leukas (Greeks at Plataea) 96, 249, 
250; Kallias (Sybaris, Kroton) 92, 94, 
99, 101, 102; Kalliteles of Athens 98; 
Kleanor of Arkadia (Ten Thousand) 
226, 234; Kleoboulos of Athens 100, 
106-7, 108, 134 n.68, 144, 148, 

164, fig. 3.2; Kleomantis of Sparta 
(Alexander) 98, 99, 124, 128; Lampon 
of Athens 101, 103—5, 203, 206; 
Mantiklos 95, 97, 98; Megistias (Sparta) 
67, 89, 96, 99, 101, 107, 109-10, 180, 
220, 394; Meidon 98; Meidoteles 98; 
Peithagoras of Amphilpolis (Alexander) 
99, 124, 147; Polemainetos 23, 99, 
102, 235-6; Polyidos 56; Satyra 114; 
Satyros 95; Silanos of Ambracia (Cyrus) 
102, 225; Sthorys of Thasos (Athens) 
99, 100—1, 102-3, 133 n.55, 233; 
Stilbides (Nikias) 40, 181; Strymon of 
Thrace (Alexander) 124, 143-4, 146-7; 


Telenikos (Erechtheus tribe) 109; Tellias 


of Elis (Phokis) 96, 99, 347; Theainetos 
(Athens) 96-7, 100; Theodotos of Elis 
(Pyrrhos) 99; Theoklos (Messenians) 
95—6, 97, 98, 109; Theokritos 
(Thebes) 189, 253; Thrasyboulos of 
Elis (Mantineia) 23, 99, 102, 235—6; 
Thrasyllos of Siphnos 23, 99, 102, 
235—6; see Aristander of Telmessos 
(Alexander), Philochoros of Athens, 
Teisamenos, mantis at Plataea 

manteis, in iconography 9, fig. 3.1, 10, fig. 
3.2, 11, fig. 3.3, 25, fig. 6.13; interpret 
bird omens 126, 148—9, 154, 170, see 
ornithomanteia; interpret dreams 8, 
189—90, 195-7, 204—5, 276; interpret 
eclipses 180—2; itinerant 23, 106, 115; 
jokes about 31—3; on military casualty 
lists 89, 109—10; on Athenian vases 233; 
honours, payments and rewards 89, 
92, 94—5, 100-3, 143, 233; Phineus as 
warning to 75—6; predict own death 38, 
108-9, 290; prophecies rejected 2-3, 
62, 66—7, 75, 153-4, 182, 259 n.128, 


see Teiresias; pseudo-manteis 19, 24; 
purity 220; responsible for victory 95, 
101; serve with military commanders 
89, 92, 94—8, 99, 100—3, 106—11, 149, 
see Xenophon; serve the state 91—2, 
103-5; in Sicilian expedition 8-9, 10, 
37, 90, 181, 202-3, 334; social class 79; 
perform sphagia 110, 244—51; staff of 
56-7, 80 n.7, 93; statues of 42-3, 94, 
95, 97, 100, 111-13, 222, figs 3.1-3; 
supervision of 234—5; Themistokles as 
47 n.38; ‘truthful’ 307, 369; unpopular 
2, 37, 60-2, 71, 74-5, 202-3, see Sicilian 
Expedition; wreaths 128 


manteis, mythical: Cheiron 3, 75—6, 87 


nn.133-4, n.138; Eumantis of Elis 95, 
98; Halimedes 291; Halitherses 152-3; 
Helen 141; Helenos 12, 18, 55, 67, 
73, 154; Idmon 243; Olympos 32; 
Polypheides 66; Theoklymenos 55, 
66-7, 92, 146, 192; Theonoe 3, 5, 

12, 78; see Amphiaraos, Amphilochos, 
Glaukos, Iamos, Kalchas, Manto, 
Melampous, Mopsos, Phineus, 
Polydamas, Polyidos, Teiresias 


manteis, women 4, 111—15, 400, fig. 3.3; 


household divination 18, 43; interpreters 
of dreams 275-6; practitioners of 
hieroskopia 42—3, 113; see Alkibia 114; 
Asterie 114; Diotima 111-13; Helen 
141; Mantikleia 358-9; Satyra 114; 
Theonoe 3, 5, 12, 78; Theoris 114; 
engastrimythoi, Kassandra, Manto 


mantic families, see Amythaidai, Iamidai, 


Klytiadai, Melampodidai, Telliadai 


mantike, divination 1—3, 11, 12, 37, 58, 


61, 73, 78, 108, 112, 398—401; ancient 
books on 13-19; attitudes towards 
11-12; on the accuracy of oracles 

33-5, 293-4, 375-6; availability of 
396-8; central to Greek life 43—4; in the 
historical narrative 89—138; iconography 
of 41-3; jokes about 32-3; in Greek 
myth 55-88; ‘natural’ divination 16, 
98-9, 281; oracle collections 19-24, 
28-32; terminology 3-8; see Apollo, 
chresmologoi, direction, dreams, 
engastrimythoi, hieroskopia, manteis, 
omens, oracular centres, ornithomanteia, 
portents, prophecies 


Mantineia, Mantineians 94; battle of 95, 


244; ‘Diotima’ grave stele 42-3, 111-13, 
114, fig. 3.3; Teisamenos wins victory for 
Sparta 95; Thrasyboulos divines for 95, 99 


mantis, manteis 1—10, 12, 55-6, 89-130, 


149, 234, 238, 275, 400; Apollo as 5, 


73, 346; in Athenian tragedies 1, 2-3, 
5, 6, 12, 61, 62, 92, 152, 154, 243, 
247, see Teiresias; begging 23, 106, 
115; books of 23; cities of origin 99; 
clothing 73 (Kassandra), 102 (Teiresias), 
127 (Aristander), see staff, wreath below; 
Dionysos as 294, 378 n.5; distinct 
from chresmologoi 89, 90; ‘evil’ 2, 61, 
69, 78, cf. 102; forbid battle 2, 108, 
249-51; fraudulent 24; generals as 233, 
235-8, see Xenophon; grave-stelai of 
42-3, 106-8, 143-4, figs 3.2-3; not 
healers 66, 105—6, 121; hereditary 
67, 79, 92, 94, 95, 98, 129, 234; 
hieroskopia as main role 8, 70, 89, 93, 
103-5, 119, 141, 181, 188, 199, 214, 
225, 226, 229, 230, 233, 234, 237, 243, 
249, 250, 252, 254, 267; in Homeric 
poems 2, 12, 56-60, 66—7, 69, 71, 73, 
79, 92, 101, 139, 146, 153-4, 192, 222, 
299; hoplites in army 73, 89, 95, 97, 99, 
101, 106—7, 219, 220, 228 

Manto, daughter of Teiresias 55-6, 57, 
64, 66, 71; at Delphi 57; Manto's chair 
57, 154, 347, 348; called Daphne in 
Diodoros 57; map fig. 1.5 

Mardonios, Persian general 21, 33, 92, 96-7, 
102, 106, 249—51, 265; sends Mys to 
consult oracles 265, 291, 347, 348, 362 

Megistias, Spartan mantis at Thermopylai 
67, 89, 96, 99, 101, 107, 109—10, 180, 
220, 394 

Melampodidai, mantic family, descendants 
of Melampous 55-6, 66-7, 83 n.74, 
83 n.77, 92, 95, 97, 98, 109, 111, 130, 
290, 394; see Amphiaraos, Amphilochos, 
Megistias, Polyidos 

Melampous 7, 13, 16—18, 24, 27, 55, 
66—7, 73, 92, 94—5, 121, 155, 235; On 
Birthmarks 16—18; descendants 55—6, 
66—7, 83 n.74, 83 n.77, 92, 95, 97, 98, 
109, 130, 290, 394; ears cleaned by 
snakes 67, 73, 154; fees 66, 94—5, 105; 
healer 65—6, 94, 105; and language of 
birds 67, 155; Melampodia 13, 55, 66; On 
Prodigies and Signs 16, 27; On Twitchings 
16-17, 24 

Melissa, wife of Periander, ghost of 299, 
307-9 

Menander 12, 110, 148, 240-1, 260 n.173, 
266-7, 320 n.201; on Trophonios 
266—7 

Menelaos 3, 5, 72, 77, 88 n.163, 146, 157, 
161, 201—2, 230, 337, fig. 4.5; see Helen 

Messenians 8, 49 n.101, 95—7, 109, 147, 
182-3, 238; general Aristomenes 95, 96, 
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97, 109; manteis 95, 97, 98, 109, 179; 
portents in the Messenian Wars 179, 
182-3; see helots, Sparta 

meteors, meteorites as omens 8, 178, 
179, 183, 186—7, 206, 398, 400; 
Aigospotamoi 186—7 

Miletos 337, 339; and Klaros 342, 344 

Minotaur, the 247, 298, 341, fig. 6.11 

Mopsos, grandson of Teiresias 12, 55, 56, 
57, 62, 64—6, 71, 78, 83 n.54, 130, 
183, 243; contest with Kalchas 12, 71, 
92, 130, 153, 341, 345; death 65, 78; 
and Dodona 65; foundation of Mallos 
65; sanctuary in Attica 66; see Klaros, 
Manto, Teiresias 

morphoskopoi, shape-diviners 7 

Mounychia, Epimenides’ prophecy 119, 
121; oracle regarding 108—9, 119, 121 

Mousaios, chresmologos 19—20, 21-3, 33, 
34, 49 n.95, 49 n.101, 53 n.186, 90, 
100; oracle collection of 19—20, 23, 33; 
cited by Herodotos 21 

Mys, consultation of Greek oracular centres 


265, 291, 347, 348, 362 


necromancy, see nekuomanteia 

nekuomanteia 299—309; not a Greek 
practice 309; see Aeschylus Pyschagogoi, 
Acheron, Avernus, Herakleia Pontika, 
Tainairon 

nephelodioktai, cloud-diviners 400 

Nikandros, prophetes at Delphi 369, 
372, 373 

Nike, goddess of victory, 164, 166, 199; 
depicted at sacrifice 242; performs 
sacrifice 247-8, fig. 6.12; propitious 
password 233; temple of Athena 
Nike 248 

Nikias, Athenian general 10, 39—40, 44, 
181-2, 199, 202, 352; Peace of 36—7, 
105, 354; personal mantis 40, 110, 
181; ‘over-given’ to divination 39—40, 
181-2 

Nymphs 195, 215, 221; inspire Bakis 22; 
oracle of 346; sacrifices to 215, 240-1 

Nux, oracular centre on Salamis 353 


Odysseus 58, 59, 71—2; 152-3, 167, 
169, 182, 192, 300, 306, 378; and 
Aeschylus’ Psychagogoi 299—300, 306-7; 
consultation of dead 56, 58—60, 81 n. 
25, 192, 263, 299—300, 304—7, 309—10; 
at Dodona 325-6; phemai 198, 200; 
return to Ithaka 101, 146, 153, 201; 
sparrow omen 71, 153; suitors 66-7, 
146, 152, 192, 201, 222; figs 2.13, 4.11 
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Odyssey 20, 66, 78, 101, 126, 152-3, 201, 
222, 243, 299, 310, 325, 353, 369; 
Nekuia 56, 58-60, 81 n.25, 192, 263, 
299-300, 304-7, 309-10; parodied by 
Lucian 307, 321 n.226; interpolation 
by Onomakritos 20; Kirke’s prophecies 
167, 192; manteis in 56, 58—60, 66-7, 
92, 146, 153-4, 192; omen interpreters 
152-3; ornithomanteia in 66—7, 126, 
141, 146, 152—3; prophetic dreams 146, 
193; scepticism of Eurymachos 153, 170; 
Sirens 166—9, 192, fig. 4.11; sneeze in 
201; Teiresias 56, 58—60, 192, 299, 300; 
mantis Theoklymenos in 66—7, 92, 146, 
192; thunder 182; thyoskooi 222, 243; 
used for bibliomanteia 271 

Oedipus 133, 2, 43-4, 46 n.2, 56, 61, 75, 
243, 283, 394; see Teiresias 

Oinomaos of Gadara 341—4; criticism of 
Klaros 342-3 

oionistes, bird diviner 76; see 
ornithomanteia, ornithomanteis 

oionomanteia, see ornithomanteia 

oionoskopeia 5, 46 n.22, 57, 153-4, 170, 
347, 348; at Skiron 154; see Manto, 
Teiresias 

oionoskopia, oionoskopoi 5, 57, 130, see 
ornithomanteia, ornithomanteis 

Olympia 55, 92-5, 97—9, 129, 130, 159, 
185, 200, 204, 222, 229, 324, 327, 335, 
347, 348, 377, fig. 3.1; hieroskopia 
92—4, 130, 200, 236, 335, 347; Iamidai 
and Klytiadai 93—4, 97—8, 222, 236; and 
Spartans 185, 187, 229, 335; victors at 
94, 95, 97, 222, 394; map fig. 1.5 

omens 6-9; 139—211; attitudes towards 
11-12; popular interpretation of 
395-6; Xenophon on 38—40; see 
animals, birds, cosmological omens, 
dogs, eclipses, earthquakes, fish, flame, 
kledones, lightning, lizards, meteors, 
ornithomanteia, owls, phemai, portents, 
rain, rainbow, serpents, signs by the 
Way, sneezes, spider's web, statues, 
symbola, temples, thunder, thunderbolts, 
trees, weapons 

oneirokrisia, dream interpretation 124, 275; 
see dreams, oneirokritai, oneiropoloi 

oneirokritai, dream interpreters 5, 24, 40, 
54 n. 213, 89, 197, 275, 281, 315 n.108 

oneiropoloi, dream interpreters in Homeric 
poems 5, 46 n.25, 69, 275, 276 

oneiroi, oneiros, see dreams 

Onomakritos, chresmologos 19—20, 22, 
33, 49 n.95, 53 n.186, 90, 361, 388 
n.181; interpolation in Odyssey 20; and 


Mousaios 19, 53 n.186; Peisistratos 19, 
22, 90 

oracle collections, of chresmologoi 5, 
8—9, 19-21, 22, 23, 29, 49 n.101, 53 
n.186, 90—1, 202, 334, 397, 398; and 
Aristophanes 22-3, 90; of Bakis 19, 
20, 22-3, 33, 90; of Delphic oracles 
21; belonging to Diopeithes 90-1, 
105; guarded by Spartan kings 20; of 
Herophile the Sibyl 76; from Klaros 
21; and Kleomenes 20, 33, 91, 118, 
354; Mousaios 19—20, 23, 33; Orpheus 
19, 63; Onomakritos 19—20, 33, 90; 
Pausanias on 20—1, 49 n.101, 90; and 
Peisistratids 19, 22, 90; bequeathed by 
Polemainetos to Thrasyllos 23; on skins 
118, 121; see Bakis, Epimenides, Euklos, 
Lykos, Mousaios, Onomakritos, Pythioi, 
Sibylline Oracles 

oracular centres 33—4, 265, 345, 346, 347, 
352; see Apollo, Abai, Argos (Apollo), 
Boura, Delos, Delphi, Didyma, Dodona, 
Epidauros, Gryneion, Klaros, Korope, 
Kos, Lebadeia, Lindos, Mallos, Nux, 
Olympia, Oropos, Pergamon, Ptoion, 
Salamis, Siwah, Tegyra, Thebes 

Orestes, son of Agamemnon 57, 212, 213, 
215, 220, 237, 355, 359, 370, fig. 8.10; 
‘bones’ oracle 31, 52 n.178, 361 

ornithomanteia, divination by birds 5, 7, 
40, 139-70, 197; Aeschylus 141-2, 146, 
150-1; Apollo on 140; Aristander 198; 
Asterie 114; Cicero on 16; direction in 
151-2; Ephesos inscription 151-2, 
153-4, 155, 170; Hesiod 13, 18, 139, 
142-3, 145, 170, 178, 341; in Iliad 13, 
73, 106, 113, 126, 139, 140—1, 142, 
145—6, 149, 151—2, 161—5, 170, 212, 
221, 222, 275, 335; Kalchas 69, 71-2, 
129—30, 139, 140, 141, 146, 153, 170, 
182, 221; Mopsos 64—5, 83 n.54; in 
Odyssey 66—7, 126, 141, 146, 152-3; 
Plutarch 150; taught by Prometheus 
150-1; sound in 150—1, 154; as techne 
152-3; Teiresias 5, 56—7, 61, 129, 130, 
140, 141, 150-1, 154; trained birds 155; 
Xenophon 6, 11, 149—50, 170, 178, 
233; see Aristander, Aristophanes Birds, 
Asterie, birds, Damon of Telmessos, 
eagle, episema, Hesiod, Poseidippos, 
raven, sarcophagi of Klazomenai, 
Strymon, figs 3.2, 4.1, 4.6-10 

Omithomanteia, attributed to Hesiod 13, 
170, 178 

Orpheus 19, 62-4, 78—9, 116, 125, 130; 
and Argonauts 55, 62; death 78—9; head 


oracle of 62—4, 70, 116-17, figs 2.3-4, 
3.4; journey to underworld 299, 303, 
321 n.226; oracle collection 19, 63; 
shrine on Lesbos 62-4, 70, 345, figs 
2.3—4; and Sirens 62; sweating statue of 
125, 191; works of 62; figs 2.3-4, 3.4; 
Orphic initiators 40, 197 


palm-readers, see cheiroskopoi 

Panagjurischte amphora (hieroskopia scene) 
251-3, fig. 6.13 

Panyasis, teratoskopos 24 

Pasiphaë, dream shrine of 298-9; consulted 
by Spartan magistrates 298-9 

Patara, oracle of Apollo in Lycia 33, 360, 
map fig. 1.5 

Pausanias, geographer 13, 20—1, 22, 39, 49 
n.101, 57, 58, 65—6, 76, 78, 83 n.66, 
90, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 100, 103, 
109, 121, 154, 178, 186, 189, 198, 200, 
221, 222, 264, 266—9, 271—2, 276, 287, 
288, 290, 292, 294, 298, 303-5, 318 
n.157, 330, 334, 335, 341, 345, 346, 
347—8, 349, 352, 356, 361, 364; and 
Delphi 352, 356, 361, 364, 387 n.154, 
387 n.162; on chresmologoi 20-1, 49 
n.101, 90; Tainaron 303-4, 321 n.215; 
Trophonios 266-8 

Pausanias, Spartan regent 35, 224, 225, 
250, 251, 299, 303, 304—5, 309-10; 
death of 305; and the ghost of Kleonike 
299, 304—5, 309, 310 

pebble divination 140; see Thriai 

Pedasos, priestess of 204 

Peisistratidai, tyrants of Athens 19, 276, 363 

Peisistratos, tyrant of Athens 22, 90-1, 
99, 131 n.10, 136 n.116, 204; see 
Amphilytos 

pelanos, see cakes, at Delphi 

Peleiai, Peleiades, ‘doves’, see Dodona 

Peloponnesian War, the 22-3, 35, 36-8, 
44, 90, 100, 180, 184-5, 186-7, 270-1, 
334, 347, 394, 395; see Aristophanes, 
Lysander, Sicilian Expedition, Sparta, 
Thucydides 

Penelope, prophetic dreams 146, 193; 
geese of 146; suitors 66-7, 146, 152-3, 
192, 201, 222 

Pergamon 287, 344, 345; abstinence 
at 288; Aelius Aristeides at 289; 
Asklepieion 287-8, 296; Galen 296; 
Hippokratic corpus 296; map fig. 1.5; 
see Asklepios 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth 263, 299, 
307-9; ghost of Melissa 299, 307—9; 
necrophilia 307 
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Persian Wars 9—10, 33-4, 44, 89, 90, 92, 
94-5, 96, 98, 109, 121, 148-9, 190, 
195, 198—9, 195, 244, 265—6, 283, 
345-7, 362-3, 375—6; and chresmologoi 
9—10, 21—2, 33, 34—5, 49 n.101, 52 
n.178, 90, 91; consultation of oracles 
by Persians 33-4, 265—6, 346, 362, 
375-6; dedications at Delphi 202; 
dream of Atossa 300—1; dream epiphany 
296-8; earthquakes 184; eclipse 180; 
Epimedes’ prophecy 121, 136 n.116; 
ghost of Darius 301—2; Herodotos' 
account 9—10, 21—2, 33—5, 44, 66, 94—5, 
96, 109, 190, 195, 198—9, 221, 244, 
345, 362-3, 375—6; manteis in 9—10, 
201, 244; Marathon 221, 233-4, 244, 
283; omens at Delphi 190; oracles on 
19, 21-2, 31, 33-5, 44, 49 n.101, 52 
n.178, 90, 109, 121, 136 n.116, 148, 
149; oracle at Abai 347; at Tegyra 346; 
owl at Salamis 148; Ptoion 345, 346, 
362; sacred olive tree at Athens 195; 
sacrificial flame 244; serpent of Athena 
195; Simonides 89, 109, 394; see also 
Aeschylus Persians, Atossa, Croesus, 
Darius, Herodotos, Leotychidas, 
Mardonios, Megistias, Mys, Plataea, 
Salamis, Themistokles, Thermopylai, 
wooden wall oracle 

phasmata, ‘visions’ 95, 96, 119; in dreams 
263, 278-9 

phemai, sing: pheme, utterances 6, 11, 

46 n.32, 61, 140 198—200, 201, 210 
n.112, 236; Pheme as deity 198; 
Xenophon 6, 11, 38—9, 178, 199, 233; 
see kledonomanteia 

Philip II of Macedon 99, 124—5, 205, 
268, 292, 394; and Abai 347; Delphi 
292, 571 

Philochoros of Athens, Atthidographer 
and mantis 14, 34, 114—15, 140, 181, 
187, 208 n.52, 235, 361, 374, 395; On 
Sacrifices 235 

Philogelos, the, joke-book 32-3 

Philostratos 62—3, 75, 123-4, 293, 345; 
criticises divination 123—4; Heroikos 62, 
63; Life of Apollonios of T'yana 154, 264, 
266; on Lebadeia 266; Oropos 293 

Phineus, mantis and king of Thrace 58, 
65, 77; plays by Sophokles 87 n.150; see 
Harpies 

physiognomonikoi, physiognomists 6, 7 

Piacenza, Etruscan model liver from 
218-19, fig. 6.2 

pigs 71, 243; omen of 204; and hieroskopia 
221-2 
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pilgrims 267, 310, 341, 343, 351, 352, 354, 
355, 367, 371, 377; see Asklepios 

Pindar 56, 64, 75, 78, 94, 152, 182, 265, 
285, 325, 333-4, 347, 348, 362, 365; on 
Apollo 362; Argonauts 64; Cyrene 75, 
365; Dodona 325; Glaukos 78; Hagesias 
94; Ismenion 347, 348; Seven against 
Thebes 182; Siwah 333, 334; Teiresias 
56; Trophionos 265 

Piraeus, Asklepieion at 289 

plants, ominous, 195—6; see Theophrastos, 
trees 

Plataea, battle of 21, 92, 95, 96, 110, 
221, 224, 244, 249-51, 265, 394; 
consultation of Mys 345; death of 
Mardonios 265; Herodotos on 33, 96, 
221, 244-5, 249-51, 345; hieroskopia 
33, 95, 96, 221, 224, 249-51; oracles on 
21; prediction of Darius 301—2; sphagia 
221, 244, 250-1; see Hegesistratos, 
Hippomachos, Pausanias, Teisamenos 

Plato 10, 105-6, 111-13, 115, 116, 136 
n.116, 149—50, 199, 218, 220, 234-5, 
238, 253, 285, 293, 316 n.132, 323, 
327, 330, 334, 366, 368—9, 401; on 
agyrtai 106, 115; birds 106, 149, 253; 
chresmologoi 368-9; Delphi 366; 
Diotima 111—13; divination as mania 
199, 324, 327, 368—9; divination as skill 
235; Dodona 330, 366; dreams 285, 
293; engastrimythoi 116, 401; extispicy 
218, 220, 238; manteis 106, 115, 234—5; 
oracles 334, 366; purification 105—6; 
mantike and oionistike 106, 199, 253; 
Sokrates 111-13, 149, 234—5 

Plutarch 7-8, 73, 119, 181, 182, 183, 
186—7, 189, 191, 194, 199, 200, 201, 
202, 203, 230, 238, 244, 253, 263, 265, 
278-9, 303—5, 309-10, 323, 330, 334, 
346, 353-5, 360-1, 363, 366-7, 368, 
369, 370, 372, 373, 377, 393, 395; on 
Alexander 125, 127-8, 138 n.159, 149, 
238, 335-6, 346-8; Amphiaraos 265; 
oracles of Amphilochos 65; Anaxagoras 
104, 181, 186-7, 203; Boiotian oracles 
346-8, 393; Delos 352; Delphi 13, 23-4, 
29, 39, 323, 353-4, 355, 356, 357, 358, 
360-1, 363, 366-7, 368-70, 372, 373, 
377, 395; demise of oracles 346, 349, 
368, 393, 399; Dodona 330; dreams 189, 
202, 263, 265, 278-9, 298, 310; eclipses 
181; engastrimythoi 116; Epameinondas 
182, 183; Epicureans 281; Epimenides 
119; fish-divination 194; ghost of 
Kleonike 304—5, 309-10; Herodotos 
34; Ismenion 347; Kimon 218, 305, 


334; kledones 200; Lampon 104, 203; 
Leuktra 8, 182, 183; on mantike 73, 
199, 202, 363; meteor at Aigospotamoi 
186-7; nekuomanteia 303-5, 309-10; 
Nikias 40, 181-2, 352; omens 7-8, 14, 
149, 150, 181, 183, 186-7, 191, 201, 
202, 230; ornithomanteia 150; Pasiphaé’s 
shrine 298; Pelopidas 8, 189, 253; 
portents 203; ‘price’ paid for oracles 194; 
psychagogoi 303, 305; Ptoion 346, 358, 
393; Pythaistai 188-9; Sicilian Expedition 
149, 181, 191, 202-3, 334; Siwah 334, 
335-6; Sokrates’ daimonion 199, 201, 
266; Tegyra 346, 358, 393; oracle of 
Teiresias 58; Thales 120; Theoris of 
Lesbos 114; Timoleon 191; Trophonios 
264, 266; types of divination 23-4, 199, 
201, 397; works on divination 13, 264, 
355, 393; [Pseudo-] on Homeric poems 
as bibliomanteia 271; Life of Homer 271 

pneuma, breath, vapour 368—9; 
prophetic 340 

Polydamas, Trojan mantis 2, 140, 141, 151, 
152, 171n.14 

Polyidos, mythical mantis 55, 56, 67-8, 
130; in drama 68, 84 n.84, n.86; and 
Melampodidai 55, 56, 92; resurrects 
Glaukos 67-8, fig. 2.5 

portents 7, 16, 39, 73, 79, 91, 105, 178-9, 
182-3, 188—90, 192-3, 204—6, 366, 
398; Alexander and portents 125, 145, 
191, 192-3, 205, 206; Herodotos on 
184, 190, 195, 197-8, 203, 204; work of 
[Hesiod] on 13, 178; Melampous 16, 27; 
in Messenian Wars 179, 1823; Plutarch 
on 203; Spartan 39, 40,178—9, 182-3, 
186, 187, 204—6; teratological births 17, 
203-4; Thucydides 44, 180-2, 184, 185; 
see birthmarks, blood, hermaphrodites, 
lightning, meteors, sneeze, statues, 
teratoskopoi, thunder, thunderbolts, 
trees, weapons 

Poseidippos of Pella, Oionoskopika 14, 
111, 114, 124, 142-7, 152, 154, 
157-8, 170; Alexander the Great 124; 
Asterie 114, 143; Damon of Telmessos 
143, 144, 152, 154, 157-8, 172 n.30, 
198; divinatory statues 144, 145, 191; 
oionoskopeion 152, 154; Strymon of 
Thrace 124, 144, 146, 146, 147 

Poseidon, Alexander sacrifices to 230; 
earthquakes 179, 185—6; father of 
Anthes 118; and Athens 195; grandfather 
of Iamos 92; Menelaos prays to 230; 
assists Pelops 92—3; sanctuary at Kalauria 
303; sanctuary at Tainaron 303—4 


Poseidonios of Apamea, Stoic philosopher 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 25, 179, 223, 224, 
284-6; and Cicero 16, 25, 48 n.70, 
223-4, 284-6; On Twitchings 17, 18; on 
weather signs 179, 207 n.7 

priest, priests 5, 6, 68, 112, 116, 143-4, 
202, 205, 220, 222, 267, 275, 283-4, 
287, 293, 297—8, 309; manteis 
honoured more than 100, 104; possible 
manufacture of omens 190, 308; 
Plutarch as 369, 377, 395; see agyrtai, 
Chryses, hiereus, promantis, 
prophetes, Selloi 

priestess, priestesses 8, 116, 135 n.94, 197, 
200, 204, 327, 340, 349, 383-4; 189; 
Kassandra as 111; see Aristonike 363; 
Mantikleia 358, 359; Periallos 34, 358, 
363-4, 389 n.192; Phemonoe 361; 
Polystrate 113; Polyxena 113; Themis 
270, 369—70; Xenokleia 358, 370; see 
Manto, Peleiai, Pedasos, Pythia 

promanteia, right of first consultation, 
at Delphi 371, 397; Didyma 371; 
Korope 350 

promantis, priest 294, 345, 360 

Prometheus 6, 150—1, 170, 220, 235, 
237—8, 240; instructs mortals 6, 150, 
170, 235 

prophecies, availability of 396-8; blindness 
and 56, 58, 98-9; books burned 30; 
Christianity and 323, 399—401; 
death-bed 284—5; dormant 36, 118, 
122, 187, cf. 206; and Kassandra 72-3, 
75; ‘natural’ divination 16, 98-9, 281; 
randomisation 374—5; spontaneous 
75, 109, 153, 275, 335-6, 345, 365; 
unwelcome 1-2, 12, 43, 60-2, 69; 
see Apollo, chresmologoi, Delphi, 
Kassandra, manteis, oracle collections, 
oracular centres, Pythia 

prophetes at Delphi 324, 367, 369, 372, 
373; Didyma 338, 340; Klaros 334-5; 
Korope 349, 351; Lycia 194; Ptoion 
346; Siwah 335-6 

prophetess, see Peleiades, Pythia 

Psellos, Michael 14, 93, 135 n.98, 143, 
400, 401 

pseudomanteis, fraudulent manteis 23-4, 
397; see agyrtai 

Ptoion, shrine of Apollo 33, 265, 345-6, 
348, 358, 362, 377, 385 n.121, 393, 
map fig. 1.5 

Ptolemy, historian of Alexander 125, 147, 
149; as ruler of Egypt 297, 298, 352 

Pythagoras 120, 184, 286; Pythagoreans, as 
diviners 6, 285; see Apollonios of Tyana 
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Pythaistai, at Athens 183; Sparta 187, 205 

Pythia 14, 31, 57, 63, 111, 115, 116, 130, 
139, 140, 147, 187, 191, 236, 274, 
337, 353, 357—60, 366, 367, 373, 374, 
375, 377, 378, 395; in 480 BC 33, 199, 
363; age 359, fig. 8.10; and Alexander 
200, 333, 372—3; ambiguous responses 
75, 353, 361, 362, 376, 378; bribery 
33, 34, 38, 364; calm 41, 75, 269, 353, 
372, 386 n.148, fig. 7.1; chastity 358; 
Christian authors on 239, 341, 359, 
362; depiction of 369—70, fig. 7.1; 
dress 358; education 360-1; enquiries 
104, 106, 120, 215, 229, 268, 287, 
293, 297, 327, 332, 353, 366—7, 370, 
377-8; 395; laurel 195, 371, figs 7.1, 
8.10; lekanomanteia 369; married 360; 
number of 154, 357-8, 371; Plutarch 
on 355, 360-1, 368—9; prose or verse 
oracles 354, 360—3; preparations 370-1; 
Roman descriptions 369; standard form 
of enquiry to 367; and Sokrates 12; 
spontaneous prophecy 94, 336, 365; 
tripod 356, 370, fig. 7.1; unsolicited 
responses 35, 118; and vapours 356-7, 
368-70; voice of 178 

Pythian priestesses, see Aristonike 363; 
Mantikleia 358, 359; Manto 55-6, 57, 
64, 66, 71, 154, 347, 348, map fig. 1.5; 
Periallos 34, 358, 363-4, 389 n.192; 
Phemonoe 361; Themis 270, 358, 359, 
369—70, fig. 7.1; Xenokleia 358, 370; 
see also Apollo, Croesus, Delphi 

Pythioi, Spartan officials 20, 49 n.97 


rain 296-7, 399; as omen 179, 182, 184—5; 
of blood 193; see cosmological omens, 
portents 

rainbow, as omen 183, 188; see 
cosmological omens, portents 

rams, sacrifice of 59-61, 72, 292-3, figs 
2.1-2; in Babylonian extispicy 220, fig. 
6.3; omen of one horn 104, 203; on 
shield blazons 160; sphagia 222, 244-5, 
247-8, figs 6.9-10 

ravens, bird of Apollo 3, 139, 142, 170, 
189, 202, figs 1.1-2; and Alexander 
126, 146-8; Clement 155; Strymon’s 
prophetic 124, 144; Psellos 143; shield 
blazons 159; figs 1.1—2 


Salamis, battle of 33, 34-5, 148, 184, 201, 
244; wooden wall oracle 9, 47 n.38, 
198-9, 363 

Salamis, oracle of Nux 353 

Selloi, priests at Dodona 325-6 
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Seven against Thebes, the 2, 55-6, 58, 141, 
158, 182, 289, 290 

sheep 104, 118, 128, 192, 239, 272, 286, 
365, 372; models of livers 215-16, 
218-19, figs 6.1—2, cf. 214, 221; 
Odysseus sacrifices 59—61, figs 2.1—2; 
sphagia 89, 189, 222-3, 243, 247-8 

shield blazons (episema), with birds 156, 
159—60, 162—5, 174 n.105, figs 4.3—6, 4.8 

shield brassards 157—8, fig. 4.2; see heron 

Sibyl, Sibyls 15, 17, 22, 30, 49 n.101, 
57, 76-7, 79, 80 n.9, 87 n.148, 92, 
100, 199, 321 n.218, 324, 336, 352; at 
Erythrai 17, 30, 31, 76-7, fig. 1.3; at 
Kolophon 71, 92 

Sibylline Books 29-30, 31, 76, 77, 337, 
399; Sibylline Oracles 30—1, 52 n.176, 
397, 399 

Sicilian Expedition 8—9, 10, 37, 40, 90—1, 
149, 181—2, 199, 202-3, 230, 334 

sieve-diviners, see koskinomanteis 

signs by the way 149—50; taught by 
Prometheus 150 

Sirens 62, 166—9; and Odysseus 166-9, 
192, fig. 4.11; and Orpheus 62, 81 n.36 

Siwah, temple of Ammon 33, 34, 126, 147, 
202, 205, 265, 323, 333-7, 339, 352, 
362, 381 n.53, 399, fig. 5.2; Alexander 
and 126, 147, 205, 333, 335-6, 339, 
382 n.59; consulted by Athens 202, 334, 
335, 377; by Croesus 34, 265, 333, 362; 
statue of Ammon 336 

skin, oracles inscribed on 117—18, 121; see 
Anthes, Epimenides, skytale 

Skiron, Attika, oionoskopeion at 154 

skulls, divination from 64, 118, 124; talking 
396, 398; ram’s head 104, 203 

skytale 118, 121; see skin, oracles 

smoke, of sacrificial fire, as omen 243; see 
hieroskopia 

Smyrna 200, 341, 344; kledones shrine 
200; map fig. 1.5; see Menophilos 

snakes, in adyton 266, 311 n.20; at 
Amphiaraion 319 n.178; and Asklepios 
195, 266, 286—7; on Athenian acropolis 
195, 205; clean ears to enable prophecy 
67-8, 73, c£. 154—5; at Delphi 354; 
dreams of 283; feed Iamos 94; healers 
195, 209 n.90; house pets 197; lead 
Alexander to Siwah 147; at Lebadeia 
266; prophetic 193; restore life 67; teras 
of 198; see Alexander of Abonouteichos, 
eagle and snake omen, snake and 
sparrow omen 

snake and sparrow omen at Aulis 71, 


141, 153 


sneeze, as ominous 6, 10, 140, 199, 201-2, 
206, 210 n.118, 244, 263, 398 

Sokrates 11—12, 38, 39, 104, 149—50, 
111—13, 178—9, 182, 199, 201, 202, 
234—5, 264, 268, 285, 302-3, 394; attitude 
to divination 11—12, 38, 39, 149—50, 178, 
182, 201, 202, 234—5; daimonion 11, 47 
n.43, 116, 199, 201, 202, 268, 394 

Sophokles 62, 65, 115, 198, 254, 285, 304, 
318 n.159; Antigone 2, 56, 60, 102, 142, 
150, 151, 237, 243, 347; Elektra 355; 
Oedipus Tyrannus 1, 2, 43—4, 46 n.2, 56, 
60, 61, 235, 316 n.120, 347, 386 n.128; 
Polyxena 302; Women of Trachis 326 

sortes, enquiry tablets at Dodona 189, 209 
n.63 

Sortes Astrampsychi 274—5 

Sparta, Spartans 3, 7—8, 20, 37, 39, 77, 78, 
90-1, 94-6, 99, 100, 103, 108, 109, 110, 
114, 117-18, 120—1, 130, 178, 179, 
182-3, 184—91, 200, 204, 222-3, 
225, 226, 227-9, 230, 236, 237, 
252, 253, 298-9, 303, 339, 347-8, 
349, 361, 363-6, 376, 377, 378, 394; 
Amphilochos' heroon 65; Anthes' skin 
118; Archonides’ head 117; bribery 
of Pythia 34, 36; chresmologoi 53 
n.205, 90-1, 105, 110; consultations of 
Delphi 31, 34, 35, 36, 38, 53 n.184, 53 
n.205, 134 n.74, 229, 349, 361, 374; 
diabateria 227—9, 230; Dioskouroi 95-6, 
187; dreams 298-9; earthquakes 39, 
184-6; eclipse 180; herons 175 n.113; 
hieroskopia 110-11, 186, 222-3, 225, 
229, 233, 237, 251, 253; kledonomanteia 
199—200; lightning 97, 178, 179, 182-3, 
186, 206; Lykourgos 31, 54 n.205, 199, 
365, 374; manteis 66, 89, 94—7, 99, 100, 
101, 103, 108, 109, 110, 114, 124, 128, 
129, 130, 134 n.75, 179, 183, 189, 199, 
228, 230, 237; meteors 178, 187, 205, 
206; oionomanteia 14, 143; omens 7-8, 
96, 97, 103, 108, 109, 185, 190, 199, 
204; oracle collections 20, 91, 121, 354; 
portents 39, 40, 178—9, 182-3, 186, 187, 
204—6; public burial of manteis 100, 131 
n.19; psychagogoi 303; Pythaistai 183, 
187, 205; Pythioi 20, 49 n.97; religious 
role of the kings 20, 113, 226, 236; 
sphagia 229, 233, 244, 245, 250-1; and 
Siwah 334—5, 348, 363-4, 365-6, 374, 
376, 377, 378; statue of mantis 100; and 
Thales 119; Trophonios 348; women 
22, 114 

spears, as omens 125, 190; see hoplites, 
weapons 


sphagia 2, 29, 38, 89, 101, 110, 113, 127, 
189, 212, 221-3, 226-9, 233, 244-51; 
Herodotos on 214, 221, 244, 244-5, 
249—51, 253-4; Teiresias and 259 n.128; 
Thucydides on 244, 253-4; Xenophon 
on 38, 223, 226, 233, 244, 245; figs 
6.9-12 

spider’s web, as omen 188, 205; see portents 

staff, mantic 56-7, 80 n.7, 93 

statues, divinatory 124, 125, 129, 144, 145, 
188, 189, 190-1, 195, 200, 208 n.60, 
209 n.75; of Ammon 336; bloody 205, 
206; at Delphi 190-1; flame from 190; 
of Hermes 200; of Orpheus 125, 191; in 
Poseidippos 144, 191; made by Daidalos 
267; singing 190-1, 209 n.68; sweating 
125, 144, 145, 188, 189, 191, 205, 206, 
208 n.60; see temples (cult statues) 

statues of manteis 100, 222, figs 3.1—3 

sternomanteia, chest-divination, see 
engastrimythoi 

Stoics, on divination 15—16, 25, 44, 179, 
223-4, 278-9, 285—6; Cicero on 15, 

16, 25, 179, 223-4, 278-9, 281-2; on 
hieroskopia 223-4 

Strabo, geographer 21, 25, 29, 39, 65, 78, 
119, 147, 183, 266, 269, 303-4, 323, 326, 
327, 330, 331, 335-6, 339, 345, 352, 363 

stratomantis, mantis of the army 72, 85 
n.106, 146, 164; see Kalchas 

symbola, symboloi (ominous signs) 6, 11, 


171 n.11, 178, 201, 210 n.116, 336 


tail, as sacrificial omen 241—3, 260 n.176, 
fig. 6.8 

Tainaron, Peloponnese 268-9, 299, 303-4, 
320 n.215 

teeth 143, dreams about 27, 51 n.142; 
omen of Hippias 283 

Tegea, Tegeates, at Plataea 250-1; Delphic 
oracle on 361, 376, 378; Spartan victory 
at 95 

Tegyra, oracle of Apollo at 33, 345-6, 358, 
377, 393, birthplace of Apollo 346; map 
fig. 1.5 

Teiresias 1, 2, 7, 55, 56-8, 59, 99, 101, 

130, 141, 151, 299, 307, 309, 347, 

348; ears cleaned 56—7, 67, 154; fees 2, 

02; hieroskopia 5, 7, 130, 141, 151, 

239, 243, 254; honoured in Hades 57; 

Kreon and 1, 2, 56, 61—2, 101, 102, 

50; lekanomanteia 312 n.34; length 

of life 56—7, 58; mantic ribbons 154; in 

Melampodia 13; in Odyssey 56, 58—60, 

92, 263, 299—300, 304—7, 309—10, 

fig. 2.1; and Oedipus 56, 61, 101, 102; 
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oionoskopeion 57, 150, 154, 348; 
ornithomanteia 5, 56—7, 61, 129, 130, 
140, 141, 150—1, 154; and Pentheus 2, 
102; prophecies 1, 2, 56-7, 61, 101, 
102, 130, 192, 300; sphagia 259 n.128; 
in Athenian tragedies 56; unwelcome 
prophecy 1, 2, 5, 60—2, 69, 102, 394; 
map fig. 1.5; fig. 2.1 

Teisamenos, mantis of the Kinadon 
conspiracy 110, 111 

Teisamenos, mantis at Plataea 66, 92, 94—5, 
96, 99, 100, 103, 105, 111, 129, 130, 
249, 250-1 

Telliadai, mantic family 96—7, 99, 249; see 
Hegesistratos 

Telmessos, Telmissos 93, 129, 197-8; 
consulted by Croesus 198; Gordian knot 
129; and hieroskopia 93, 198; temple of 
Apollo 197; terata 196—8; see Aristander, 
Damon 

temples of Apollo, Abai 347; Amyklai 77; 
Argos 349; Delos 352; Delphi 353-6, 
fig. 8.7; Didyma 337, 340 fig. 8.5; 
Gryneion 71, 345; Hysiai 346; Ismenion 
347-8; Klaros 340-2; Korope 351; 
Lycia 193; Ptoion 345-6; Tegyra 346; 
Telmessos 197; Thebes (altar of Apollo 
Spodios) 345; Troy 73 

temples of Adranos, Sicily 191; Amphiaraos 
291-2; Amphilochos at Mallos 65; A. 
Iatros at Athens and Sparta, 65; Amynos 
at Athens 294; Artemis 188, 205, 272 

temples of Asklepios: Epidauros 288; 
Kos 289; Lebena 239; Pergamon 288; 
Piraeus 289; Trikka 328; Asklepios- 
Glykon at Abonouteichos 122 

temples of Athena Chalkioikos 187, 303; 
A. Nike 248; A. Polias 14, 200; A. 
Pronaia at Delphi 190; at Lindos 296-8; 
Demeter 188 

temples of Hera at Argos 190; Corinth 
307; Plataea 250; Samos 272, fig. 7.2; 
Herakles at Boura 271-2; Hyettos 
294; H. Mantikos 95; Thebes 8, 189; 
Iakcheion, Athens 276; of Iatros Hero 
at Athens 294; Jupiter Capitolinus 30; 
Kalchas 72; Nux 353; Nymphs 241; 
Orpheus 62-3; Pan 21; Pasiphaë 298-9; 
Podaleirios 72; Ploutos at Acharaka 294; 
Poseidon at Tainaron 303; P. at Kalauria 
303; Trophonios 266-8 

temples of Zeus, Athens 183; Dodona 
324-5, fig. 8.1; Olympia 92-3, fig. 3.1; 
Siwah 336, fig. 5.2; Zeus Epikoinios, 
Cyprus 332; of Ammon, at Athens and 
Sparta 348 
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astragaloi oracles at 272—3; cult statues 
113, 188, 190, 191, 272, 289, 297; 
keys of 43, 113; neglected in plague 
36; oracle collections at 20—1; Persian 
destruction of 302; pollution of 9, 
297; portents at 8, 145, 188, 189, 191, 
193, 205; prophecies regarding 21, 29; 
and Sokrates 11; taxation 265; temple 
robbers 179, 271, 285 

Ten Thousand, the, see Xenophon 
Anabasis 

teras, terata, see portents 

teraskopos, teraskopoi, see teratoskopoi 

teratoskopoi, portent interpreters 7, 205, 
315 n.108; Teiresias 7; Panyasis 24; 
Mopsos 183; Clement on 205; see 
portents 

Thebes, Thebans 2, 8, 56, 58, 61—2, 189, 
251-3, 290, 348, 354; altar of Apollo 
Spodios 200, 346; control of Ptoion 
345; Dionysos and 2, 102; eclipse 

80-1; Manto's chair 57, 154, fig. 1.5; 

Mys 291; oionoskopeion 57, 154, 170, 

348; omens prior to Alexander’s sack 

88, 191, 192-3, 206; omens prior to 

Leuktra 7-8, 189, 199—200, 395; temple 

of Ammon 348, 386 n.132; map fig. 

.5; see also Ismenion, Manto, Teiresias 

fig. 7.5 

theiasantes, speakers of oracles at Athens 8, 

0, 90, 202 

Themistokles 9, 47 n.38, 148, 170, 173 
n.59, 201, 244, 395; see also Salamis, 
wooden wall 

theomanteis, inspired prophets 369 

Theophrastos of Lesbos, philosopher 25, 
39-40, 113, 145, 148, 195-7, 206, 395; 
dream manual 25; pseudo- (On Weather 
Signs) 145; Enquiry into Plants 195-6 

theopropoi, religious envoys 9, 198, 202, 
369, 375 

Theoris of Lesbos, ‘sorceress’ 114-15 

Thermopylai, battle of 67, 96, 99, 107, 
109, 180, 220, 394; see Megistias 

Theseus 6, 247, 270, 303, 365, 369, fig. 
6.11; bones of 147; and Minotaur 247, 
fig. 6.11 

thespiodos, thespiodoi, singer of oracles 5, 
344-5, 385 n.114; at Klaros 344—5 

Thersandros of Halieis 287; established cult 
of Asklepios at Halieis 287 

thespiodos, oracle-singer at Klaros 344—5; 
see Theonoe 

Thesprotia, Thesprotis in Epeiros, 
nekuomanteion 304-7, 323; 
"Thesprotian lebes’ 306, 323 


Thetis, mother of Achilles 162, 
fig. 4.6 

Thouriomanteis, manteis of Thourioi 
104-5, 133 n.59; see Lampon 

Thriai, pebble divination 140 

Thucydides 7, 8-9, 10, 33, 34, 35-8, 40, 
44, 53 n.187, 53 n.201, 90, 96-7, 100, 
105, 119, 180-2, 184, 185, 191, 202, 
208 n.36, 228, 230, 244, 253-4, 303, 
305, 321 n.215, 354, 361, 363, 364, 
376, 377, 395, 396; belief in oracles 
37—8, 44; and Delphi 35-7, 364; on 
earthquake 35; hieroskopia and sphagia 
244, 253-4; intellectual approach to 
oracles 33, 35-8, 44, 361, 376, 396; 
portents 44, 180—2, 184, 185; records 
omens 7, 9, 34, 35, 36-7, 44, 191, 
354; Sicilian Expedition 10, 37, 40, 90, 
181-2, 202, 230, 244 

thunder 178, 190, 400; as omen 124, 178, 
179, 182-3, 205, 206, 207 n.18, 333, 
398, 400 

thunderbolts 190, 205; see lightning 

thyoskooi, sacrifice-examiners 222, 243 

thytes, thytai, sacrificers 236, 238 

trees 71, 95, 113, 281, 298, 345; divinatory 
126, 129, 149, 195—6, 202, 206, 398; 
dreams of 295; grove at Gryneion 
345; at Korope 351; at Patara 360; of 
Tyndaridai 325; oracular tree stump 
323; and Persian Wars 195; plank of 
Dodona oak 326; sacred olive at Athens 
195; sacred trees at Etna 194; talking 
209 n.92; at Telmessos 196; see Dodona, 
laurel 

Trikka, Asklepieion 239 

tripods, at Delphi 41, 75, 178, 179, 271, 
323, 330, 337, 345, 347, 348, 352, 
356-7, 359; attribute of Apollo 331, 
345, 356, figs 2.7, 8.4; dedications by 
Croesus 348, 352; Herakles’ attempted 
theft of 330, 356-7, fig. 8.8; Ismenion 
347, 348; and Kassandra 74, 195, fig. 
2.7; at Klaros 344; omen and 179, 271; 
Plutarch on 356; Pythia and 41, 75, 178, 
195, 269-70, 330, 337, 350-60, 368, 
369, 370, 371, 373, 377, figs 7.1, 8.10; 
victory tripod 68 

Trojan war, the 2, 12, 41, 44, 55, 56, 
71, 75, 92, 142, 146, 152, 182, 193; 
‘baneful dream’ 276; ornithomanteia in 
149, 151-2, 162-3; see eagle and snake 
omen, eagles and hare omen, Iliad, 
Kassandra, Kalchas, Polydamas 

Trophonios 78, 264, 265, 311 nn.14-15; 
see Lebadeia 


Trysa relief, from heroon 245-6, 261 
n.197, 290, figs 6.9, 7.4 

twitchings 7, 16—17, 24, 48 n.79, 398; 
Melampous on 16, 24; work of 
Poseidonios 17—18 

tyromanteis, cheese-diviners 6, 43, 398 


ventriloquism 7, 122, 124; denounced by 
Hippolytos 122, 396; see engastrimythoi 


water-diviners, see hydromanteis 

weapons, as omens 144, 188—90; disappear 
8, 189, 206; move 190, 205; fig. 4.10; 
see hoplites, shield blazons, shield 
brassards, spears 

weasels, as omen 41, 197 

weather signs 145, 158, 179, 183, 400, 401; 
Hesiod on 145; pseudo-Theophrastos 
on 145; see cosmological omens, 
Demokritos, lightning, portents, 
Poseidippos, rain, thunder 

wife 25, 61, 78, 157, 159, 205, 215, 222, 
390; pours libation 41, 42, fig. 1.4; 
omen of 125; oracular enquiries about 
274, 328, 329; smiling at hieroskopia 
231-3, 232, fig. 6.5 

wooden walls oracle 9, 47 n.38, 199, 
363; see also Persian Wars, Salamis, 
Themistokles 

wreaths, of manteis 128; see laurel 


Xenokrates, writer on household 
divination 18, 40, 43 

Xenophon, historian 6, 7, 8, 10, 33, 38-9, 
99, 110-11, 149, 150, 170, 178, 182-3, 
188-9, 199, 201, 221-30, 233, 234-6, 
244-5, 251, 252-4, 285, 393; Anabasis 
33, 38, 149, 169—70, 199, 201, 213, 
225-6, 229, 233, 235-6, 244, 253-4, 
285; and Delphi 39, 178; on dreams 6, 
38, 54 n.206, 227, 285; falsification of 
omens 44, 189; hieroskopia 6, 10, 33, 
38, 99, 110, 149, 169-70, 213, 215, 
216, 221-3, 225-7, 228-9, 230, 233, 
234-5, 236, 244, 249, 251, 253-4, 393; 
manteis 99, 109, 111, 149, 178, 225-6, 
228, 234, 236; on omens 6, 8, 33, 38-9, 
44, 149, 178, 182, 183, 188, 189, 199, 
201, 233; ornithomanteia 6, 11, 149-50, 
170, 178, 233; phemai 6, 11, 38-9, 178, 
199, 233; signs by the way 149-50; on 
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Sokrates 11—12, 38-9, 149-50, 178, 
182; sphagia 38, 223, 226, 233, 244, 
245; thunder 182, 183 

Xerxes, king of Persia 19, 20, 90, 149, 
195, 203, 297, 300-2, 314 n.62, 
383 n.77 

Xouthos, king of Athens, at Delphi 268, 
354, 355, 366, 367; at Lebadeia 258 
n.101, 268, 367 


Zeus, aegis-bearing 55, 76; and Alexander 
127-8, 205, 333, 339; Amphiaraos 
swallowed by earth 289-90, fig. 7.4; 
cosmological omens 179, 182-3, 185, 
186, 192, 193; dice oracle responses 
273; dreams of 24; dreams sent by 68, 
275, 276; and Epimenides 120; equated 
with Ammon 334; father of Herakles 
36; Gordion ox-cart dedicated to 333; 
and Hera 58; and hieroskopia 227, 255 
n.7, 347; guarded by Kouretes 120; 
kledon 200; Muses sing to 69; and 
ornithomanteia 139, 141, 143-53, 155, 
163, 164, 166, 170, 212, 357, figs 4.1, 
4.6—10, see eagle; oracle at Olympia 92, 
94, 229; password of Ten Thousand 
39, 199, 233; pheme 198; Philip V 
sacrifices to 237; Phineus reveals his will 
77; portent of 190; priest decapitated 
116; priestesses of 114; sacred oak, see 
Dodona; sacrifice of piglets to 222; 
Selloi 325; sends Iris to Priam 222; sends 
rain 296; sends sneeze 201; and Spartan 
kings 228; Teiresias his prophet 56, 58; 
ultimate god of prophecy 5, 334, 353; 
and Yahweh 343 

Zeus Agetor 228; Akraios 351; Astrapaios 
183; Basileus 39, 189, 268; Belos 
271; Chthonios 300; Epikoinios 
332-3; Herkeios 187; Hoplosmos 116; 
Meilichios 222; Naios, see Dodona; 
Saviour 39, 199, 201; Splangchnotomos 
255 n.7 

Zeus, oracular centres of, see Dodona, 
Olympia, Siwah, Zeus Epikoinios; 

Zeus, temples: at Athens 183; Corinth 
188; Dodona 324-5, fig. 8.1; Olympia 
92-3, fig. 3.1; Siwah 336, fig. 5.2; Zeus 
Epikoinios, Cyprus 332; of Ammon, 
at Athens and Sparta, 348; Meroe, 
Ethiopia 33 
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